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Whatever else it may he, this is nut: a book of readings, although, to he sure, 
its contents are meant to he read. At least, it is no ordinary hook of readings, 
because it is not tlte usual miscellany of truncated articles, cases, and docu¬ 
ments. On the contrary, each selection, even the shortest, is a fully devel¬ 
oped, self-contained essay which is related in a meaningful context to all of 
the others. Nor is the volume an anthology, even though many of the 
selections are so well-written that: they would deserve republieation for that 
reason alone, Unlike the twice-told tales in an anthology, most of the 
selections represented here have never been published before in essay form. 
Nearly two-thirds, in fact, have been taken from full-length hooks and 
abridged, edited, and often rearranged with the authors’ consent, To these 
selections i have added twenty-eight shorter commentaries of my own. 
To readers and contributors alike, then, fully three-fourths of the hook 
will seem new. 

What most dearly distinguishes this hook from others, however, is its 
underlying theme, That theme is to assess the quality of American democ¬ 
racy from many different aspects and through many different eyes. The 
dav has long gone, l suspect, when anyone, even a Toequeville, can encom¬ 
pass in his mind the endless variety, complexity, and contradictions to be 
found in the United States today, Since for better or for worse the govern¬ 
ment plays the key integrative role in modern industrial societies, the focus 
of this volume is largely political. More than a third of the contributors are 
cither political scientists, lawyers, judges, or skilled practitioners of the 
political arts. Eight of the others are newspapermen, editors, or writers, 
seven are economists, five are sociologists, four arc historians, three are 
philosophers, two are clergymen and two educators, and one (Erich 
Fromm) a psychoanalyst. With the exception of James Madison, Alexis dc 
Toequeville, and Thorstein Veblen, the critics are all contemporary, and 
except for Toequeville, Denis Brogan, and Gunnar Myrdal, all are 
American, . 
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Critics of such diverse backgrounds are bound ro differ in rheir assess¬ 
ment of American democracy. On some issues the disagreement seems 
merely to reflect differences in professional training and outlook, liurh 
Herman Kahn and the late C. Wright Mills, for example, considered them¬ 
selves to be hardheaded realists, yet their perceptions of reality as to the 
nature of the Communist challenge are almost diametrically opposed. On 
other issues the disagreement seems to be largely ideological. Raymond 
Moley and Michael Harrington cannot sec eve to eye on the welfare state, 
because they hold radically opposed conceptions of the “good society. 
More often, however, the disagreement expressed is less dramatic and quite 
specific to the issue under discussion. It is in this vein that Justice Arthur 
Goldberg and Russell Lynes debate whether the arts should be subsidized 
by the state. Most of the contributors to this volume, the critics no less than 
the defenders, belong to the middle range of the political spectrum. Some 
call themselves “liberal”; others, “conservative,’’ but in either event they are 
discriminating in their assessment of contemporary American life. Only a few 
can be considered doctrinaire, and only one would probably not object tu 
being called an “extremist.” Without exception, I believe, all have expressed 
themselves candidly in the belief that the national welfare, nut to mention 
the cause of truth, is best served by plain-speaking. For this, they deserve 
credit, not censure by those who misunderstand the mission, of the intellec¬ 
tual,'Surely, as Daniel Bell has said, “One can he a critic of one’s country 
without being an enemy of its promise.” 

In a very real sense the fifty-eight men whose commentaries appear in 
this volume are not contributors so much as collaborators. To each of them 
I am greatly in debt, not least of all for their willingness to give me a 
free hand in editing their work and adapting it to my needs. In many cases 
the adaptation must have seemed startling indeed, yet not once did anyone 
object. My indebtedness to friends and colleagues is no less real, but it is 
of a different kind. They were willing to read some or all of my own 
commentaries, and tell me where I had gone wrong, I have profited greath 
from their counsel and criticism, but, of course, if any errors of fact or 
judgment remain, the fault is mine, not theirs. My thanks, then, go to 
Harold W. Chase, William Greenlcaf, John A. Hogan, Erwin A. jaiFe, 
David C. Knapp, Seymour Martin Lipsct, C. Peter Magrath, Harold Wal¬ 
den, and Frederic W. Wurzburg. I am also indebted to Hugh Pritchard for 
his unfailingly patient assistance as reference librarian and to Miss Jean 
Yoder for her help in obtaining permissions. Finally, I must say of my wife 
Ann that without her assistance this book would never have been completed 
-not because it is conventional to say so, but because it happens to he true. 


Durham , New Hampshire 
December, 1964 


Robert II, Dishman 
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We, the People 

I CONFESS THAT IN AMERICA I SAW MORE THAN AMER¬ 
ICA; I SOUGHT THERE THE IMAGE OF DEMOCRACY IT¬ 
SELF, WITH ITS INCLINATIONS, ITS CHARACTER, ITS 
PREJUDICES, AND ITS PASSIONS, IN ORDER TO LEARN 
WHAT WE HAVE TO FEAR OR TO HOPE FROM ITS PROG¬ 
RESS. 

Alexis de Tocqueville 


“Government,” Edmund Burke once said, “is a contrivance of human wis¬ 
dom to provide for human wants.” 1 No one understood better than Burke 
that no government can long remain merely a contrivance, whether of 
wisdom or of folly. Social institutions, given a favorable environment, grad¬ 
ually acquire a life and, in a sense, a will of their own. Still, for some pur¬ 
poses, it is useful to regard one’s government as a contrivance reflecting 
no will but that of the persons and groups who control it at a given time. 
Only then can it be put to the same practical tests that can be applied to 
other contrivances. How well does it work? How might it be improved? 
Americans have always prided themselves on their practicality. Surely, 
then, we have as much right to judge-and to criticize—the institutions by 
which we meet our social needs as the gadgets and machines by which we 
satisfy our physical wants. 

But what are the standards by which a government can be judged? 
Burke implied that the test is how wisely it provides for human wants, 
but he made no attempt to specify which wants he had in mind. The safest 
generalization which can be made about human wants is that they are limit¬ 
less, insatiable, and to some degree, contradictory. Among liberal democ¬ 
racies, however, man is assumed to have three basic psychological wants 
which are appropriately the concern of the state—his need for security, 
status, and freedom. No doubt all men, except the neurotic or psychotic 
few who court their own destruction, wish to be secure, but a government 
is limited in the security which it can provide. At home it can protect the 
citizen in the enjoyment of his life, liberty, and property, but in time of 
war it may call on him to risk his life in defense of the nation. It can also 
try to protect him from the instability of the business cycle, the infirmities 

1 Edmund Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France, Everyman’s Library ed. 
(New York, 1910), p. 57. 
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of his mind or body, and up to a point, the consequences of his own folly 
or misfortune. But no government, not even the most totalitarian, can 
shield the individual from his inadequacy in dealing with other persons 
or from his fear of pain or death. 

It might also be supposed that every man want's to be equal to his fellow 
citizens, that is, no less and no more privileged than others in his legal and 
political status and in his opportunity for self-fulfillment, this, however, 
is demonstrably untrue. Like the pigs in George Orwell's Animal Farm, 
some citizens insist on being more equal than others; to them, first-class 
citizenship is not worthwhile unless there are second-class citizens denied 
its privileges. This feeling is by no means confined to authoritarian regimes; 
in less obvious form it may be found even in the most egalitarian of democ¬ 
racies. Such was the view of Alexis de Toequeville, whose fkmacracy in 
America still remains after more than a century the must perceptive analysis 
of the American character, Men might conceivably lie satisfied with their 
degree of freedom, he thought, but they will never he content with mere 
equality. However democratic a society may lie, “it is certain," he con¬ 
cluded, “that every member of the community will always find out several 
points about him which overlook his own position; and we may foresee 
that his looks will be doggedly fixed in that direction," 

It is even more hazardous to assume that men wish, above all, to be 
free. The most that can he said is that most men who have enjoyed freedom 
will not lightly give it up, But it is one tiling to enjoy freedom generally, 
and quite another to exercise it in a given context.*In the political and 
economic realm, at least, to exercise freedom is to make decisions, and to 
make decisions is to make choices which are often difficult and sometimes 
painful and to accept responsibilities and, at times, even risks, Nor everyone 
is temperamentally capable of accepting the responsibilities which go with 
the exercise of freedom, fo the insecure and the immature, freedom may 
become too heavy a burden to bear. They will seek, in Krieh From mis 
phrase, to “escape from freedom,” as millions of Germans did on Hitler’s 
rise to power. With his usual prescience Toequeville saw this ambivalence 
in man’s character. Everywhere men were “constantly excited by two 
conflicting passions;” he wrote, “they want to be led/ami they wish to 
remain free,” 3 ; 

If the human wants of the individual arc too uncertain a guide, what 
of the needs of the whole society? Do they furnish a surer standard by 
which the performance of a government can he judged? The framers of 
the Constitution thought so, for they boldly proclaimed in the Preamble 
]ust what broad objectives they hoped to achieve, “We, the people of the 
United States, it reads, “in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, pro¬ 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 

this Constitution for the United 
States of America. These presumably are the standards by which the 

Alexis de Toequeville, Democracy in America (New York, 1946), II, } , 9 , 
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President is to take stock of “the state of the Union,” on which “from 
time to time” he is to report to Congress. 3 

These, in any event, are the yardsticks by which all of the institutions 
of American democracy will be evaluated here. How well have we suc¬ 
ceeded in our efforts to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, promote the general welfare, provide for the common 
defense, and secure the blessings of liberty? Because these are the objec¬ 
tives proclaimed in our national Constitution, most of the institutions and 
processes examined here are the primary concern of the national govern¬ 
ment. Certainly any evaluation of American democracy must take into 
account the chronic rivalry between the President and Congress, the polit¬ 
ical role of the Supreme Court, and the efforts of the national government 
to police big business and big labor, cope with the instability of the business 
cycle, and meet the varied challenges posed by the Communist world. 
Other selections deal with problems that are usually handled at the state 
and local levels: the workings of the party system, the administration of 
criminal justice, the operation of the public school system, the maintenance 
of peaceful race relations, and, inevitably, the vigor and quality of state 
and local government, 

But before Americans or any other people can assess their social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political institutions, they must know something about them¬ 
selves. Even in societies much less responsive than ours to popular control, 
social institutions tend to reflect the character-and the idiosyncrasies—of 
their people. “What then is the American, this new man?” was the question 
asked early in our history, and the same question can still be heard today. 4 

Americans are a people in quest of themselves, historian Daniel Boorstin 
points out, seeking to find a mirror in which to see their true image. “And 
this; anxious uncertainty about the kind of people we are,” he adds, “still 
distinguishes us among the nations of the world” The quest is futile, Boor- 
stin suggests, and in any event unnecessary, “It is enough,” he believes, 
“for us'to go , about our business” and “improve our way of life.” But still 
we search. Do we have traits which distinguish us from other people? If 
we do, how are they to be accounted for? This kind of evaluation is one 
which any people would find difficult to make about themselves, because 
they tend to take for granted the very traits by which their character can 
be read. For this reason America is seen most clearly through foreign 
eyes, As Henry Steele Commager has pointed out, “foreign observers can 
see Americans without the assumptions and presuppositions that becloud 
the American vision.” 6 

No observer, native or foreign, has ever viewed the American scene 
with a sharper or surer eye than Toequeville. Although a Frenchman and 
an aristocrat, he was neither repelled nor misled by the transient crudities 

a United States Constitution, Art. II, sec. 3. . „. , , 

* Micliel-Guillaumc de Crevecoeur, “Letters from an American Farmer, in America 
in Perspective: the United States Through Foreign Eyes, ed, Henry Steele Commager 
(New York, 1947), p. 7. 
xii,xv, 
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of Jacksonian democracy. After more than a century his impressions of 
the young republic seem as fresh and as shrewd as ever. Who can deny 
that Americans have a “passion for physical well-being or that we are 
strangely “restless in the midst of abundance”? Or that our “national 
vanity”"is not more “captious” than, say, that of the bnglish and our 
patriotism more “irritable” and “garrulous”? What American is not “afraid 
of ranking himself too high” and still more “of being ranked too low”? 
In what other people is the passion for freedom so “united am! mingled" 
with a “passion for their own welfare"? Where else do men profess their 
religion with so little shame and with so much deliberation “that it would 
seem as if the head far more than the heart brought them to the foot of 
the altar?” Yet, with but one exception, none of these faults was without 
its redeeming feature. America’s materialism is almost virtuous, he thought, 
because it is enlisted, not to pursue sensual enjoyment, "but to add a tew 
yards of land to your field, to plant an orchard, to enlarge a dwelling, to 
be always making life more comfortable and convenient, to avoid trouble, 
and to satisfy the smallest wants without effort and almost without cost ” 
For all of the hard-hcadcdncss with which they pride themselves, Ameri¬ 
cans are more generous and cooperative than Kuropeans, he believed, and 
their self-interest more enlightened. If we are too prone to take a utilitarian 
view of religion, at least ours is not "that barren, traditionary faith which 
seems to vegetate rather than live in the souls." Only in our touchiness 
to criticism, particularly by a visitor, did Tocqueville lose his patience with 
Americans. “It is impossible to conceive a more troublesome or more gar¬ 
rulous patriotism; it wearies even those who are disposed to respect it." 
But for all of its faults he considered America to be “the most enlightened 
and free nation of the earth." Someday, he predicted, it would be one of 
the greatest Like Russia, the United States seemed to him to be “marked 
out by the will of Heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe," 

But the modern American is the creature of the interplay of many forces 
-historical no less than geographic and biological-ami Tocqueville could 
only speculate about the future, For an insight into the historical base of 
his national character, an American must turn to a contemporary critic, 
preferably a historian. Denis W. Brogan, the distinguished British'scholar, 
fulfills both requirements. His assessment of the American character is 
even more intimately knowledgeable, if not always as shrewdly penetrat¬ 
ing, as Tocqueville’s. Like Tocqueville and a whole school of American 
historians, Brogan attributes much of the American character ro the inllu- 
ence of the frontier. “America had to be made before it could be lived 
m, he points out, “ami that making took centuries, took extraordinary 
energies and bred an attitude to life that is peculiarly American. It bred 
the temper of the gambler, the temper of the 
discounter who is to some extent bound to be 
It also helps to explain why Americans are so 
ime so intolerant of those who, in a typically 
sell America short" Like other contemporary 


the temper of the pion 
booster, the temper of 
a disparager of the pas 
friendly and at the san 
American phrase, wouL 
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critics, Brogan is sure that affluence and the forces responsible for it have 
also left their mark on the American character; and the American woman, 
he maintains, has been the chief gainer. When she was “liberated from the 
worst servitudes of her sex” and given the right to vote, it: was only natural 
that her values began to compete with the masculine standards which had 
prevailed as long as there was a frontier. She has had more to say as to how 
many children she will bear and how strictly or permissivcly they will be 
brought up and how long they will lie kept under the parental wing. The 
result has been not: only fewer children, he says, but children who are 
indulged more liberally than in most other societies, and who cling to 
their “youthful habits and ambitions into middle age.” 

The most important: single due to the American national character 
may well be that: we are a people of plenty. This is the thesis developed 
by historian David Potter in his brilliant: synthesis of economic analysis, 
cultural anthropology, and developmental psychology. It has been our 
material abundance in general rather than the frontier in particular, he 
claims, which helps ro explain so many of our national trails. At one level 
abundance has impinged on the “whole broad, general range of American 
experience, American ideals, and American institutions,” At: a much deeper 
level, it has also left its mark on the most intimate phases of our children’s 
personality development, including the amount: of privacy they receive, 
the number of brothers and sisters with whom they must: share their 
parents’ allhction, the permissiveness of their toiler training, and the age 
at which they are expected to be financially independent. In short, abun¬ 
dance is not only an economic but a social fact, and “at both levels it: has 
exercised a pervasive influence: in the shaping of the American character." 
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WE, THE PEOPLE, IN QUEST OF OURSELVES* 

Daniel /. Boorstin is professor of American history at the University of 
Chicago and author of several books , among them The Genius of Amer¬ 
ican Politics (iptf), The Americans: The Colonial Experience 
and The Image: or What Happened to the American Dream (11/62), 

We Americans are a people in quest of to be authentically English than to be am- 
outsells. Ever since our birth as a nation biguously American. The government they 
we have been trying to find a mirror in established was less the product of any- 
which to see our true image. And this body’s grand vision than a by-product of 
anxious uncertainty about the kind of peo- the struggle of colonials to preserve their 
pie we are still distinguishes us among the rights as Englishmen and as citizens of 
nations of the world. their separate colonies. Americans thus ac- 

t0day 0Ver what quired tlieir “Amencanness” less from a 
peoples abroad think of us comes not only desire to be American than from an inabil- 
from our desire to win the international ity to be as English as they wished, 
popularity contest with Soviet Russia. Of Although the new nation took the 
couise, we want to assess the results of the name of the United States, there never 
millions that we pour into foreign aid and came into our language an unequivocal ad- 
propaganda. But we are usually less inter- jective to designate our nationals. (The 
ested in what others think of our form of word “Unitedlatcsian” would have been 

Lriher'think of r B " ’’Tw ” k P r “=. though the equiva- 

Uhtle fiL A, ll P ? !" ie “ Respite it awkwardness, 

a httle like th adolescent who watts for came into Spanish.! The people of ,|« 

t k" 1 " P im diSC °” “f *“». “Ameri- 

Unlike us tlw nennl* w t F Ca 1 S ~ ex P rcssin fl bot k an expansiveness 

55S:3S 

SPSS's iris ‘-f-rast.'s; 

| by their future ° r 1 esc ^P t1011 °I the national character 

Our history, fat from showing ns wha, TL“ > irr l ° 6 ,, ’T , t Pr0phCCy ' 
we are really like, helps account for our “F™;!! fru’ eXam P Ie ’ foresaw an 
self-conscious search for identity As a m n P °T P°P°hted by unborn 

don of immigrants, i of “ L Ldt boundaries-pos- 

soffe, cltntal 2 elt “ “VI * 6 °“*- 

images and break old molds. Our nation can ° f ** Ameli " 

war born withont nationalism. It was cm- “ ““““ddmteter was Ralph Waldo 

r B o t c1usi “ Sd 

April a fi , , 9J9 , PP . 30 ff ; @ by “P 
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strive “to be a unit * * * to yield that pe¬ 
culiar fruit which each man was created to 
bear.” Instead of a clarion call for a new 
American character (as it has usually been 
considered), this should more accurately 
be described as a foghorn, bleating the 
American’s uncertainty about where he 
was, who he was and who he might be¬ 
come. 

Some of those-lilcc Daniel Webstcr- 
who talked at greatest length about what 
it meant to be an American said the least 
that was concrete. Their self-descriptions, 
echoing abstractions like “Empire," “Equal¬ 
ity" and “Destiny,” had the hollow ring of 
a Fourth-of-July oration. 

The more wc study these early Ameri¬ 
can efforts to describe the American char¬ 
acter, the easier it is to understand why 
Americans turned with relief to what for¬ 
eigners had to say about them. While the 
variety of American life led New Eng¬ 
landers or Virginians to take flight in 
cloudy national ideals and pompous meta¬ 
phors, European travelers characterized us 
in vivid detail: they called us rude, friendly, 
materialistic, generous, outspoken, super¬ 
ficial, religious, irreverent. Their portraits 
were full of contradictions, but at least 
they reassured Americans that a national 
character existed. 

Among the most acute of the nineteenth- 
century observers were the English-great 
social novelists like Charles Dickens, popu¬ 
lar adventure novelists like Capt. Frederick 
Marryat, novelists of manners like Anthony 
Trollope (and his less famous mother, 
Frances Trollope), social critics like Wil¬ 
liam Cobbett and Harriet Martineau, and 
scientists like Sir Charles Lyell. The books 
these returning travelers wrote became best 
sellers here. Charles Dickens’ “American 
Notes," despite the harsh words it had to 
say about some American institutions, sold 
over fifty thousand copies within a week. 
Many others did almost as well. 

Of course, Americans were irritated at 
the frequently unflattering portraits of 
themselves. They insisted that Dickens was 
an ungrateful guest; that the others, too, 
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were prejudiced, dishonest, sensational and 
willfully misleading in tlieir use of every 
dramatic episode—the cruel flogging of a 
Negro, the aggressive inquisitiveness of a 
rude shipmate, or an eye-gouging fight be¬ 
tween backwoodsmen-as if it were an epit¬ 
ome of the national character. But they 
pored over these accounts with rapt curi¬ 
osity. 

It is hard to imagine the English or the 
French of that day (or of ours) caring so 
much what foreign travelers said about 
them or seriously using the observations of 
tourists to form estimates of themselves. 
But we have always been poor at self-por¬ 
traiture. And from the beginning foreigners 
have been so helpful to us that we have 
come to lean heavily on them for descrip¬ 
tions of ourselves. 

In our own century, however, particu¬ 
larly in recent years, Americans themselves 
have been working hard to draw sharper 
lines around the national image, As Amer¬ 
ican history and literature have become 
academically respectable subjects, all the 
tools of scholarship—and of pedantry-have 
been used to anatomize the American 
character. 

A few books resulting from this study 
-like V. L. Farrington’s “Main Currents in 
American Thought'-havc a scope and 
grandeur and concreteness that actually 
help in American self-definition. The Civil 
War has become a cult, and its most popu¬ 
lar interpreters, Carl Sandburg and Bruce 
Catton, find clues to the national character 
in this great trauma of national life. The 
numerous American history book clubs 
and the popularity of historical novels on 
American subjects, like Margaret Mitchell’s 
“Gone With the Wind,” express not merely 
an upsurging patriotism, but an acute self- 
consciousness, a determination to use every 
scrap of information to learn the mode we 
should live up to. Influential works of so- 
ciology—David Riesman’s “The Lonely 
Crowd,” William H. Whyte Jr’s “The 
Organization Man," Max Lerner’s “Amer¬ 
ica as a Civilization” and J. Kenneth Gal¬ 
braith’s “The Affluent Society”—appeal be- 
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cause they tell us what it’s like to be an 
American, 

But the more concretely we describe 
ourselves, the more diffuse, complicated and 
contradictory the image becomes. For our 
history-despite its brevity-is a story of di¬ 
verse regions and conflicting traditions. 
The more we learn of New England Pur¬ 
itanism, the sharper appears the contrast 
with the ways of other regions. The more 
we learn of the South, the clearer it be¬ 
comes that there have been many Souths, 
with many different traditions, 

We have only lately begun to discover 
in detail the distinctiveness, of our different 
immigrant groups—English, Irish, German, 
French, Polish, Italian, Jewish and Japanese 
-and the variety of American religions, 
the peculiarities of the suburb, the metrop¬ 
olis, the farm, of the white-collar classes 
and the junior executives, The shrewdest 
prophets of American politics today are 
those who look closely at the differences 
between groups of varying racial, religious 
and national origin and at the differences 
even between individual counties. 

Events of the past twenty years have 
only increased our confusion. Take, for ex-: 
ample, our notion that we are a brave new 
world offering escape from tradition-rid¬ 
den Europe. This was one of the longest, 
strongest threads in our thinking, But the 
course of history since World War II has 
snapped that thread, Through NATO and 
the Marshall Plan we have become de¬ 
fenders of Western Europe’s religious and 
political traditions. Today we bulwark an 
older, liberal-Christian Europe against 
newer atheistic totalitarian forces, 

At the. same time, our peculiar history 
as an ex-colonial people somehow still gives 
ns sympathy for all peoples who try to 
start afresh. In technology, education, so¬ 
cial customs and even in politics-wc re¬ 
main among the most experimental, fluid, 
forward-looking nations. Yet, in our atti¬ 
tude to religion, our reverence for law and 
our anti-utopianism, we champion the past 
European critics call us a “materialist" 

nation. But if we are a people obsessed by 


things it is in a very different sense lYniu 
that in which any other people has ever 
been. Waste is part of the American wav 
of life. Just as the super,tliundanr population 
of China has set the stage for the Chinese 
waste of human life, so our super,dumdum 
natural resources have allowed us to waste 
everything else. “Know how," moriermrv, 

efficiency, progress.this years model, mu 

last-chese, and not reverence for things, 
arc the keynotes of American life. 

Not least bewildering is the fact that 
the citizens of rhose very countries into 
which we have poured our resources with¬ 
out clearly calculating the cause or tin- 
effect are loudest in calling us "uuft li ili a,” 
in accusing us of “calculating" the cost of 
everything. They say we trade on tin pov¬ 
erty, disease, starvation and backum,loess 
of mankind. Other critics, however, re 
preach us for our fuzzy idealism, for tak¬ 
ing the burdens of the world on our shoul¬ 
ders, for trying to subsidize the human 
race.,Seldom has a nation been so luttcilv 
reproached for possessing at the same time 
the deviousness of a Maciiiavclli and tin 
innocence of the Good fiamaritatt. 

But there have been, and still ate, ad 
vantages in this vagueness about our »u 
tional character. Because we have mt been 
fenced in by rigid expectations, we have 
been free to lie ourselves in a thousand dif 
ferent ways. I he American representative 
abroad who is unclear about his role j H at 
least nor condemned to a stiff and ’'pioper'' 
role, like that which the British civil servant 
long played in India. We have been free to 
let our national image change with mu 
opportunities, free to forget obsolete no 
turns of ourselves. 

There are also dangers. The g r „ irfsr 
danger lies not in our tmeettaimv ahmn 
the American character and American 
meals, but rather in our feeling that we 
must act as if we were certain. 

We judge American foreign policy not 
by whether it serves mtr national interest, 
but by whether it can he made to seem a 
noble expression of American ideals and 
the American character, We M it m 
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easy ro believe that because our definition 
of ourselves is imprecise, our character and 
our ideals can he universal. We confuse 
our foreign policy by supposing that it is 
not enough to get other people on our side, 
but that we must try to make them more 
like us. 

Refusing ro stand for anything so precise 
as our national interest, we are bewildered 
over what we do stand for. No wonder 
we are relieved to find a single enemy and 
to agree on what we are against. A foreign 
observer of American politics might: call 
us a nation of “antis." 

Our two-party system, different from 
that; of any other country, is congenial to 
this way of thinking. Each patty need only 
be against the other; neither need clearly 
define its own program. The anti com¬ 
munism which now unites the American 
people is only the most: recent example 
uf our readiness to agree, on what: we are 
against. 

In this sense, the ami f amimunist cru¬ 
sade of Senator Joseph McGarthy like the 
anti slavery crusade in the North and the 
anti’abolition crusade in rite South before 
the Civil War, the atitkrusr movement in 
the late nineteenth century, and the anti- 
munitions makers and ami-war movement: 
of the Nineteen T wenties was in an old 
American vein. I he “liberal critics of 
Senator McCarthy (who were relieved to 
find ami Met iatthyism as their uniting slo¬ 
gan) wrote him off as an ambitious and 
ruthless politician. 

Too few noted that the Senator’s pas* 
donate ami eommtmism also expressed a 
pathetic and bewildered effort to protect 
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what was “truly American," without know¬ 
ing quite what it was that had to lie pro¬ 
tected. He was one of many Americans 
who have felt obliged to make up in pas¬ 
sion what they have lacked in clarity, 

Anxious search for a national character 
can make us tools for such American chau¬ 
vinists, for mein in-horseback and empire- 
builders. It' can kill the spontaneity, drift 
and unpredictability that have been the 
promise of American life. I he insistence on 
defining our purposes breeds the nervous 
insecurity that leads to persecution and the 
frantic search for heretics and traitors, It 
makes us haunt; ourselves with a specter of 
“un-Americanism" at home while it leads 
us‘abroad into futile crusades against; uni¬ 
versal evils. 

Most of mtr politicians and our profes¬ 
sors dare not admit; that it; is enough for us 
to go about our business, that we can im¬ 
prove mtr way of life without being able 
to describe our national character or our 
ideals. They must seem tit have the grand 
view, to he raking thought; ami talking 
“principles," Probably the most: difficult 
thing in the world is to make a powerful 
people renounce crusading and go about 
their own business, The most fruitless ven¬ 
ture on which any people has ever engaged 
is the effort to sell an "American way of 
life" to people from the Himalayas to 
Timbuktu. 

The openness, the imprecision, of our 
definition of ourselves is one of mtr great 
national resources. It can remain so only if 
we do not plague ourselves and confine 
ourselves by an imaginary image with 
which we hope ro charm the world. 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION 


THE RESTLESS AMERICANS 

AND THEIR VIRTUOUS MATERIALISM* 

Alexis de Tocqueville is best known to Americans for his now classic 
Democracy in America, first published in 1835. Although a nineteenth- 
century trench artistocrat, his observations of America during the age 
of Jackson seem as shrewd and as valid today as when they were orig¬ 
inally written. 


Of the Taste for Physical 
Well-Being in America 1 

In America the passion for physical well¬ 
being is not always exclusive, but it is gen¬ 
eral; and if all do not feel it in the same 
manner, yet it is felt by all, The effort to 
satisfy even the least wants of the body 
and to provide the little conveniences of 
life is uppermost in every mind. . . . 

I never met in America any citizen so 
poor as not to cast a glance of hope and 
envy on the enjoyments of the rich or 
■whose imagination did not possess itself by 
anticipation of those good things that fate 
still obstinately withheld from him, . .. 

On the other hand, I never perceived 
among the wealthier inhabitants of the 
United States that proud contempt of phys¬ 
ical gratifications which is sometimes to be 
met with even in the most opulent and dis¬ 
solute aristocracies. Most of these wealthy 
persons were once poor; they have felt the 
sting of want; they were long a prey to ad- 


out exertion an opulence they have not 
earned. But even these men are not less 
devotedly attached to the pleasures of ma¬ 
terial life. The love of well-being has now 
become the predominant taste of the nation; 
the great current of human passions runs 
in that channel and sweeps everything along 
in its course. 

It may be supposed, from what has just 
been said, that the love of physical gratifica¬ 
tions must constantly urge the Americans 
to irregularities in morals, disturb the 
peace of families, and threaten the security 
of society at large. But it is not so.... 

The taste for physical gratifications leads 
a democratic people into no such excesses. 
The love of well-being is there displayed 
as a tenacious, exclusive, universal passion, 
but its range is confined. To build enor¬ 
mous palaces, to conquer or to mimic na- 
mre, to ransack the world in order to grat¬ 
ify the passions of a man, is not thought of, 
but to add a few yards of land to your field! 

won, the passions which accompanied the more c °mfortable 

-joy- «a L* rtS tfz 

but the soul clings to them: it 
dwells upon them closely and day by day 
"11 they at last shut out the test of the 
world and sometimes intervene between it- 
sell and heaven. 

The special taste that the men of demo- 

from 


ments which they have pursued for forty 
years. 1 

Not but that in the United States, as 
elsewhere, there is a certain number of 
wealthy persons who, having come into 
their property by inheritance, possess with- 
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cratic times entertain for physical enjoy¬ 
ments is not naturally opposed to the prin¬ 
ciples of public order; nay, it often stands 
in need of order that it may be gratified. 
Nor is it adverse to regularity of morals, 
for good morals contribute to public tran¬ 
quility and are favorable to industry, It 
may even be frequently combined with a 
species of religious morality; men wish to 
be as well off as they can in this world 
without foregoing their chance of another. 
Some physical gratifications cannot be in¬ 
dulged in without crime; from such they 
strictly abstain. The enjoyment of others is 
sanctioned by religion and morality; to 
these the heart, the imagination, and life it¬ 
self are unreservedly given up, till, in 
snatching at these lesser gifts, men lose 
sight of those more precious possessions 
which constitute the glory and the great¬ 
ness of mankind. 

The reproach I address to the principle 
of equality is not that it leads men away in 
the pursuit of forbidden enjoyments, but 
that it absorbs them wholly in quest of 
those which are allowed. By these means a 
kind of virtuous materialism may ultimately 
be established in the world, which would 
not corrupt, but enervate, the soul and 
noiselessly unbend its springs of action. 

Why the Americans Are So Restless 
In the Midst of Their Prosperity 2 

In certain remote corners of the Old 
World you may still sometimes stumble 
upon a small district that seems to have 
been forgotten amid the general tumult, 
and to have remained stationary while 
everything around it was in motion. The 
inhabitants, for the most part, are extremely 
ignorant and poor; they take no part in the 
business of the country and are frequently 
oppressed by the government, yet their 
countenances are generally placid and 
their spirits light. 

In America I saw the freest and most 
enlightened men placed in the happiest 
circumstances that the world affords; it 

2 From Vol, II, pp. 136—142. 


seemed to me as if a cloud habitually hung 
upon their brow, and I thought them 
serious and almost sad, even in their pleas¬ 
ures. 

The chief reason for this contrast is 
that the former do not think of the ills 
they endure, while the latter are forever 
brooding over advantages they do not pos¬ 
sess. It is strange to see with what feverish 
ardor the Americans pursue their own wel¬ 
fare, and to watch the vague dread that con¬ 
stantly torments them lest they should not 
have chosen the shortest path which may 
lead to it. 

A native of the United States clings to 
this world’s goods as if he were certain 
never to die; and he is so hasty in grasping 
at all within his reach that one would sup¬ 
pose he was constantly afraid of not living 
long enough to enjoy them. He clutches 
everything, he holds nothing fast, but soon 
loosens his grasp to pursue fresh gratifi¬ 
cations. 

In the United States a man builds a 
house in which to spend his old age, and 
he sells it before the roof is on; he plants 
a garden and lets it just as the trees are 
coming into bearing, he brings a field into 
tillage and leaves other men to gather the 
crops; he embraces a profession and gives 
it up; he settles in a place, which he soon 
afterwards leaves to carry his changeable 
longings elsewhere. If his private affairs 
leave him any leisure, he instandy plunges 
into the vortex of politics; and if at the end 
of a year of unremitting labor he finds he 
has a few days’ vacation, his eager curiosity 
whirls him over the vast extent of the 
United States, and he will travel fifteen 
hundred miles in a few days to shake off 
his happiness. Death at length overtakes 
him, but it is before he is weary of his 
bootless chase of that complete felicity 
which forever escapes him. 

At first sight there is something sur¬ 
prising in this strange unrest of so many 
happy men, restless in the midst of abun¬ 
dance. The spectacle itself, however, is as 
old as the world; the novelty is to see a 
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whole people furnish an exemplification 
of it. 

Their taste for physical gratifications 
must be regarded as the original source of 
that secret disquietude which the actions of 
the Americans betray and of that incon¬ 
stancy of which they daily afford fresh 
examples. He who has set his heart ex¬ 
clusively upon the pursuit of worldly wel¬ 
fare is always in a hurry, for he has but 
a limited time at his disposal to reach, to 
grasp, and to enjoy it. The recollection of 
the shortness of life is a constant spur to 
him. Besides the good things that he pos¬ 
sesses, he every instant fancies a thousand 
others that death will prevent him from 
trying if he does not try them soon. This 
thought fills him with anxiety, fear, and 
regret and keeps his mind in ceaseless trepi¬ 
dation, which leads him perpetually to 
change his plans and his abode. 

If in addition to the taste for physical 
well-being a social condition be added in 
which neither laws, nor customs retain any 
person in his place, there is a great addi¬ 
tional stimulant to this restlessness of tem¬ 
per. Men will then be seen continually to 
change their track for fear of missing the 
shortest cut to happiness. 

It may readily be conceived that if men 
passionately bent upon physical gratifica¬ 
tions desire eagerly, they are also easily 
discouraged; as their ultimate object is to 
enjoy, the means to reach that object must 
be prompt and easy or the trouble of ac¬ 
quiring the gratification would be greater 
than the gratification itself. Their prevailing 
frame of mind, then, is at once ardent and 
relaxed, violent and enervated. Death is 
often less dreaded by them than persever¬ 
ance in continuous efforts to one end... . 

It is possible to conceive of men arrived 
at a degree of freedom that should com¬ 
pletely content them; they would then en¬ 
joy their independence without anxiety and 
without impatience.: But men will never 
establish any equality with which they can 
be contented. Whatever: efforts a people 
may make, they will never succeed in re¬ 
ducing all the conditions of society to a 
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perfect level; and even if they unhappily 
attained that absolute and complete equality 
of position, the inequality of minds would 
still remain, which, coming directly from 
the hand of God, will forever escape the 
laws of man, However democratic, then, the 
social state and the political constitution of 
a people may be, it is certain that every 
member of the community will always find 
out several points about him which over¬ 
look his own position; and we may foresee 
that his looks will be doggedly fixed in that 
direction. When inequality of conditions 
is the common law of society, the most 
marked inequalities do not strike the eye; 
when everything is nearly on die same level, 
the slightest are marked enough to hurt it, 
Hence the desire of equality always be¬ 
comes more insatiable in proportion as 
equality is more complete. 

Among democratic nations, men easily 
attain a certain equality of condition, but 
they can never attain as much as they desire. 
It perpetually retires from before them, yet 
without hiding itself from their sight, and 
in retiring draws them on. At every mo¬ 
ment they think they are about to grasp 
it; it escapes at every moment from their 
hold. They are near enough to see its 
charms, but too far off to enjoy them; and 
before they have fully tasted its delights, 
they die. 

To these causes must be attributed that 
strange melancholy which often haunts the 
inhabitants of democratic countries in the 
midst of their abundance, and that disgust 
at life which sometimes seizes upon them 
in the midst of calm and easy circumstances. 
Complaints are made in France that the 
number of suicides increases; in America 
suicide is rare, but insanity is said to be 
more common there than anywhere else. 
These are all different symptoms of the 
same disease. The Americans do not put an 
end to their lives, however disquieted they 
may be, because their religion forbids it; 
and among them materialism may be said 
hardly to exist, notwithstanding the general 

passion for physical gratification. The will 

resists, but reason frequently gives way. 
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There is, indeed, a most dangerous pas¬ 
sage in the history of a democratic people. 
When the taste for physical gratifications 
among them has grown more rapidly than 
their education and their experience of free 
institutions, the time will come when men 
are carried away and lose all self-restraint 
at the sight of the new possessions they 
are about to obtain. In their intense and ex¬ 
clusive anxiety to make a fortune they lose 
sight of the close connection that exists 
between the private fortune of each and 
the prosperity of all. It is not necessary to 
do violence to such a people in order to 
strip them of the rights they enjoy; they 
themselves willingly loosen their hold. The 
discharge of political duties appears to them 
to be a troublesome impediment which 
diverts them from their occupations and 
business. If they are required to elect repre¬ 
sentatives, to support the government by 
personal service, to meet on public busi¬ 
ness, they think they have no time, they 
cannot waste their precious hours in use¬ 
less engagements; such idle amusements are 
unsuited to serious men who arc engaged 
with the more important interests of life. 
These people think they are following the 
principle of self-interest, but the idea they 
entertain of that principle is a very crude 
one; and the better to look after what they 
call their own business, they neglect their 
chief business, which is to remain their own 
masters,. . . 

Hitherto the Americans have fortunately 
escaped all the perils that I have just pointed 
out, and in this respect they are really 
deserving of admiration. Perhaps there is 
no country in the world where fewer idle 
men are to be met with than in America, 
or where all who work are more eager to 
promote their own welfare. But if the 
passion of the Americans for physical grati¬ 
fications Is vehement, at least it is not in¬ 
discriminate; and reason, though unable to 
restrain it, still directs its course. 

An American attends to his private con¬ 
cerns as if he were alone in the world, and 
. the next minute he gives himself up to 

8 From Vol. II, pp. 225-226; Vol. I, p. 244; Vol 


the common welfare as if he had forgotten 
them. At one time he seems animated by 
the most selfish cupidity; at another, by 
the most lively patriotism. The human 
heart cannot be thus divided. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the United States alternately dis¬ 
play so strong and so similar a passion for 
their own welfare and for their freedom 
that it may be supposed that these passions 
are united and mingled in some part of 
their character. And indeed the Americans 
believe their freedom to be the best in¬ 
strument and surest safeguard of their wel¬ 
fare; they are attached to the one by the 
other. They by no means think that they 
are not called upon to take a part in public 
affairs; they believe, on the contrary, that 
their chief business is to secure for them¬ 
selves a government which will allow them 
to acquire the things they covet and which 
will not debar them from the peaceful en¬ 
joyment of those possessions which they 
have already acquired. 

Why the National Vanity of the 
Americans is More Restless and Captious 
Than That of the English 3 

All free nations are vainglorious, but 
national pride is not displayed by all in the 
same manner. The Americans, in their inter¬ 
course with strangers, appear impatient of 
the smallest censure and insatiable of praise. 
The most slender eulogy is acceptable to 
them, the most exalted seldom contents 
them; they unceasingly harass you to extort 
praise, and if you resist their entreaties, 
they fall to praising themselves. It would 
seem as if, doubting their own merit, they 
wished to have it constantly exhibited be¬ 
fore their eyes. Their vanity is not only 
greedy, but restless and jealous; it will grant 
nothing, while it demands everything, but 
is ready to beg and to quarrel at the same 
time. 

If I say to an American that the country 
he lives in is a fine one, “Ay,” he replies, 
“there is not its equal in the world." If I 
applaud the freedom that its inhabitants 
II, pp. 172-174. 
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enjoy, he answers: “Freedom is a fine thing, 
but few nations are worthy to enjoy it.” 
If I remark on the purity of morals that 
distinguishes the United States, “I can im¬ 
agine,” says he, “that a stranger, who has 
witnessed the corruption that prevails in 
other nations, would be astonished at the 
difference.” At length I leave him to the 
contemplation of himself; but he returns 
to the charge and does not desist till he 
has got me to repeat all I had just been 
saying. It is impossible to conceive a more 
troublesome or more garrulous patriotism; 
it wearies even those who are disposed to 
respect it, 

Such is not the case with the English. 
An Englishman calmly enjoys the real or 
imaginary advantages which, in his opinion, 
his country possesses. If he grants nothing 
to other nations, neither does he solicit 
anything for his own. The censure of for¬ 
eigners does not affect him, and their praise 
hardly flatters him; his position with regard 
to the rest of the world is one of disdainful 
and ignorant reserve: his pride requires no 
sustenance; it nourishes itself. It is remark¬ 
able that two nations so recently sprung 
from the same stock should be so opposite 
to each other in their manner of feeling and 
conversing.... 

Nothing is more embarrassing in the 
ordinary intercourse of life than this ir¬ 
ritable patriotism of the Americans. A 
stranger may be well inclined to praise 
many of the institutions of their country, 
but he begs permission to blame some things 
in it, a permission that is inexorably re¬ 
fused. America is therefore a free country 
in which, lest anybody should be hurt by 
your remarks, you are not allowed to speak 
freely of private individuals or of the state, 
of the citizens or of the authorities, of 
public or of private undertakings, or, in 
short, of anything at all except, perhaps, 
the climate and the soil; and even then 
Americans will be found ready to defend 
both as if they had co-operated in produc¬ 
ing them. . . . 

Democratic institutions generally give 
men a lofty notion of their country and 
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of themselves. An American leaves his 
country with a heart swollen with pride; 
on arriving in Europe, he at once finds 
out that we are not so engrossed by the 
United States and the great people who 
inhabit it as he had supposed, and this 
begins to annoy him. He has been informed 
that the conditions of society are not equal 
in our part of the globe, and he observes 
that among the nations of Europe the traces 
of rank arc not wholly obliterated, that 
wealth and birth still retain some inde¬ 
terminate privileges, which force themselves 
upon his notice while they elude definition. 
He is therefore profoundly ignorant of the 
place that he ought to occupy in this half- 
ruined scale of classes, which are suffi¬ 
ciently distinct to hate and despise each 
other, yet sufficiently alike for him to be 
always confounding them. He is afraid of 
ranking himself too high; still more is he 
afraid of being ranked too low. This two¬ 
fold peril keeps his mind constantly on the 
stretch and embarrasses all he says and does. 

He learns from tradition that in Europe 
ceremonial observances were infinitely var¬ 
ied according to different ranks; this recol¬ 
lection of former times completes his per¬ 
plexity, and he is the more afraid of not 
obtaining those marks of respect which 
are due to him, as he does not exactly 
know in what they consist. He is like a man 
surrounded by traps: society is not a recrea¬ 
tion for him, but a serious toil: he weighs 
your least actions, interrogates your looks, 
and scrutinizes all you say lest there should 
be some hidden allusion to affront him. I 
doubt whether there was ever a provincial 
man of quality so punctilious in breeding 
as he is: he endeavors to attend to the 
slightest rules of etiquette and does not 
allow one of them to be waived towards 
himself; he is full of scruples and at the 
same time of pretensions; he wishes to do 
enough, but fears to do too much, and as 
he does not very well know the limits of 
the one or of the other, he keeps up a 
haughty and embarrassed air of reserve. 

But this is not all: here is yet another 
queer twist of the human heart. An Ameri- 
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can is forever talking of the admirable 
equality that prevails in the United States; 
aloud he makes it the boast of his country, 
but in secret he deplores it for himself and 
he aspires to show that, for his part, he is 
an exception to the general state of things 
which he vaunts. There is hardly an Ameri¬ 
can to be met with who does not claim 
some remote kindred with the first founders 
of the colonies; and as for the scions of the 
noble families of England, America seemed 
to me to be covered with them. When an 
opulent American arrives in Europe, his 
first care is to surround himself with all 
the luxuries of wealth; he is so afraid of 
being taken for the plain citizen of a de¬ 
mocracy that he adopts a hundred distorted 
ways of bringing some new instance of his 
wealth before you every day. His house 
will be in the most fashionable part of the 
town; he will always be surrounded by a 
host of servants. I have heard an American 
complain that in the best houses of Paris 
the society was rather mixed; the taste 
which prevails there was not pure enough 
for him, and he ventured to hint that, in 
his opinion, there was a want of elegance 
of manner; he could not accustom himself 
to see wit concealed under such unpretend¬ 
ing forms. 

These contrasts ought not to surprise us. 
If the vestiges of former aristocratic distinc¬ 
tions were not so completely effaced in the 
United States, the Americans would be less 
simple and less tolerant in their own coun¬ 
try; they would require less, and be less 
fond of borrowed manners, in ours, 

Of the Generosity end Enlightened 
Self-Interest of Americans 4 

When men feel a natural compassion for 
the sufferings of one another, when they 
are brought together by easy and frequent 
intercourse, and no sensitive feelings keep 
them asunder, it may readily be supposed 
that: they will lend assistance to one another 
whenever it is needed. When an American 
asks for the co-operation of lus fellow citi¬ 
zens, it is seldom refused; and I have often 

♦From Vol, II, pp. *7J, 105, m-iij. 
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seen it afforded spontaneously, and with 
great good will. If an accident happens on 
the highway, everybody hastens to help 
the sufferer; if some great and sudden ca¬ 
lamity befalls a family, the purses of a 
thousand strangers are at once willingly 
opened and small but numerous donations 
pour in to relieve their distress. 

It often happens, among the most civi¬ 
lized nations of the globe, that a poor 
wretch is as friendless in the midst of a 
crowd as the savage in his wilds; this is 
hardly ever the case in the United States. 
The Americans, who are always cold and 
often coarse in their manners, seldom show 
insensibility; and if they do not proffer 
services eagerly, yet they do not refuse to 
render them.... 

It would be injust to suppose that the 
patriotism and the zeal that every American 
displays for the welfare of his fellow citi¬ 
zens are wholly insincere. Although private 
interest directs the greater part of human 
actions in the United States as well as else¬ 
where, it docs not regulate them all, I must 
say that I have often seen Americans make 
great and real sacrifices to the public wel¬ 
fare; and I have noticed a hundred instances 
in which they hardly ever failed to lend 
faithful support to one another. The free 
institutions which the inhabitants of the 
United States possess, and the political rights 
of which they make so much use, remind 
every citizen, and in a thousand ways, that 
he lives in society. They every instant im¬ 
press upon his mind the notion that it is 
the duty as well as the interest of men to 
make themselves useful to their fellow crea¬ 
tures; and as he sees no particular ground 
of animosity to them, since he is never 
either their master or their slave, his heart 
readily leans to the side of kindness. Men 
attend to the interests of the public, first 
by necessity, afterwards by choice; what 
was intentional becomes an instinct, and by 
dint of working for the good of one’s fel¬ 
low citizens, the habit and the taste for 
serving them are at length acquired.... 

In the United States hardly anybody 
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talks of the beauty of virtue, but they main- everything, and often we lose it all. Every- 
tain that virtue is useful and prove it every body I see about me seems bent on teaching 
day. The American moralists do not profess his contemporaries, by precept and example, 
that men ought to sacrifice themselves for that what is useful is never wrong. Will 
their fellow creatures because it is noble to nobody undertake to make them under¬ 
make such sacrifices, but they boldly aver stand how what is right may be useful? 
that such sacrifices are as necessary to him 

who imposes them upon himself as to him influence of Religion Upon the 
for whose sake they are made.... Manners of the Americans 5 

Montaigne said long ago: “Were I not 

to follow the straight road for its straight- It may fairly be believed that a certain 
ness, I should follow it for having found number of Americans pursue a peculiar 
by experience that in the end it is com- form of worship from habit more than 
monly the happiest and most useful track.” from conviction. In the United States the 
The doctrine of interest rightly understood sovereign authority is religious, and con- 
is not then new, but among the Americans sequently hypocrisy must be common; but 
of our time it finds universal acceptance; there is no country in the world where the 
it has become popular there; you may trace Christian religion retains a greater influence 
it at the bottom of all them actions, you will over the souls of men than in America; and 
remark it in all they say. It is as often there can be no greater proof of its utility 
asserted by the poor man as by the rich, and of its conformity to human nature than 
In Europe the principle of interest is much that its influence is powerfully felt over 
grosser than it is in America, but it is also the most enlightened and free nation of 
less common and especially it is less avowed; the earth. ... 
among us, men still constantly feign great Religion in America takes no direct part 
abnegation which they no longer feel. in the government of society, but it must 
The Americans, on the other hand, are be regarded as the first of their political in- 
fond of explaining almost all the actions of stitutions; for if it does not impart a taste 
their lives by the principle of self-interest for freedom, it facilitates the use of it. In- 
rightly understood; they show with com- deed, it is in this same point of view that 
placency how an enlightened regard for the inhabitants of the United States them- 
themselves constantly prompts them to as- selves look upon religious belief. I do not 
sist one another and inclines them willingly know whether all Americans have a sincere 
to sacrifice a portion of their time and faith in their religion-for who can search 
property to the welfare of the state. In the human heart?~but I am certain that 
this respect I think they frequently fail to they hold it to be indispensable to the 
do themselves justice; for in the United maintenance of republican institutions. This 
States as well as elsewhere people are some- opinion is not peculiar to a class of citizens 
times seen to give way to those disinter- or to a party, but it belongs to the whole 
ested and spontaneous impulses that are nation and to every rank of society, . . , 
natural to man; but the Americans seldom The Americans combine the notions of 
admit that they yield to emotions of this Christianity and of liberty so intimately in 
kind; they are more anxious to do honor their minds that it is impossible to make 
to their philosophy than to themselves.... them conceive the one without the other; 

I do not think, on the whole, that there and with them this conviction does not 
is more selfishness among us than in Amer- spring from that barren, traditionary faith 
ica; the only difference is that there it is which seems to vegetate rather than to 
enlightened, here it is not, Each American live in the soul.... 
knows when to sacrifice some of his private The Americans do not affect a brutal 
interests to save the rest; we want to stive indifference to a future state; they affect 
s From Vol. I, pp, 303-306; Vol, II, pp. 
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no puerile pride in despising perils that 
they hope to escape from. They therefore 
profess their religion without shame and 
without weakness; but even in them zeal 
there generally is something so indescrib¬ 
ably tranquil, methodical, and deliberate 
that it would seem as if the head far more 
than the heart brought them to the foot 
of the altar. 

Not only do the Americans follow their 
religion from interest, but they often place 
in this world the interest that makes them 
follow it. In the Middle Ages the clergy 
spoke of nothing but a future state; they 
hardly cared to prove that a sincere Chris¬ 
tian may be a happy man here below. But 
the American preachers are constantly re¬ 
ferring to the earth, and it is only with great 
difficulty that they can divert their atten¬ 
tion from it. To touch their congregations, 
they always show them how favorable re¬ 
ligious opinions are to freedom and public 
tranquility; and it is often difficult to ascer¬ 
tain from their discourses whether the 
principal object of religion is to procure 
eternal felicity in the other world or pros¬ 
perity in this. 

Conclusion 0 

1 am approaching the close of my in¬ 
quiry; hitherto, in speaking of the future 
destiny of the United States, I have en¬ 
deavored to divide my subject into distinct 
portions in order to study each of them 
with more attention. My present object is 
to embrace the whole from one point of 
view; the remarks I shall make will be less 
detailed, but they will be more sure. I shall 
perceive each object less distinctly, but I 
shall descry the principal facts with more 
certainty. A traveler who has just left a 
vast city climbs the neighboring hill; as he 
goes farther off, he loses sight of the men 
whom he has just quitted; their dwellings 
are confused in a dense mass; he can no 
longer distinguish the public squares and 
can scarcely trace out the great thorough¬ 
fares; but his eye has less difficulty in fol¬ 
lowing the boundaries of the city, and for 
the first time he sees the shape of the whole. 

6 From Vol. I, pp. 429,432-434. 
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Such is the future destiny of the British 
race in North America to my eye; the 
details of the immense picture are lost in 
the shade, but I conceive a clear idea of the 
entire subject. 

The territory now occupied or possessed 
by the United States of America forms 
about one twentieth of the habitable earth. 
But extensive as these bounds are, it must 
not be supposed that the Anglo-American 
race will always remain within them; indeed, 
it has already gone far beyond them.... 

Thus in the midst of the uncertain future 
one event at least is sure. At a period that 
may be said to be near, for we are speaking 
of the life of a nation, the Anglo-Americans 
alone will cover the immense space con¬ 
tained between the polar regions and the 
tropics, extending from the coasts of the 
Atlantic to those of the Pacific Ocean. The 
territory that will probably be occupied 
by the Anglo-Americans may perhaps equal 
three quarters of Europe in extent, The 
climate of the Union is, on the whole, 
preferable to that of Europe, and its natural 
advantages are as great; it is therefore evi¬ 
dent that its population will at some future 
time be proportionate to our own. Europe, 
divided as it is between so many nations 
and torn as it has been by incessant wars 
growing out of the barbarous manners of 
the Middle Ages, has yet attained a popula¬ 
tion of 410 inhabitants to the square league. 
What cause can prevent the United States 
from having as numerous a population in 
time? ... 

The time will therefore come when one 
hundred and fifty million men will be liv¬ 
ing in North America, equal in condition, 
all belonging to one family, owing their 
origin to the same cause, and preserving 
the same civilization, the same language, 
the same religion, the same habits, the same 
manners, and imbued with the same opin¬ 
ions, propagated under the same forms. The 
rest is uncertain, but this is certain; and it 
is a fact new to the world, a fact that the 
imagination strives in vain to grasp. 

There are at the present time two great 
nations in the world, which started frrto 
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different points, but seem to tend towards 
the same end. I allude to the Russians and 
the Americans. Both of them have grown 
up unnoticed; and while the attention of 
mankind was directed elsewhere, they have 
suddenly placed themselves in the front 
rank among the nations, and the world 
learned their existence and their greatness 
at almost the same time. . . . 

All other nations scent to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and they have 
only to maintain their power; but these are 
still in the act of growth. All the others 
have stopped, or continue to advance with 
extreme difficulty; these alone are proceed¬ 
ing with ease and celerity along a path 
to which no limit can be perceived. The 
American struggles against the obstacles 


that nature opposes to him; the adversaries 
of the Russian are men. The former com¬ 
bats the wilderness and savage life; the latter, 
civilization with all its arms. The conquests 
of the American are therefore gained by 
the plowshare; those of the Russian by the 
sword. The Anglo-American relies upon 
personal interest to accomplish his ends and 
gives free scope to the unguided strength 
and common sense of the people; the Rus¬ 
sian centers all the authority of society in 
a single arm. The principal instrument of 
the former is freedom; of the latter, servi¬ 
tude. Their starting-point is different and 
their courses are not the same; yet each of 
them seems marked out by die will of 
Heaven to sway the destinies of half die 
globe, 
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The Unking of Americi miles of ocean, leaving behind them an old, 

It is nearly four hundred and fifty years reasonably adapted society in a familiar 
since white men began to settle in North and, on the whole, friendly physical cnvi- 
America, and three hundred and fifty years ronment. They have brought with them 
since the first unsuccessful settlements of European ideas, European techniques, Euro- 
English-spealdng people were founded. The pean bodies and physical habits. They have 
settlement of North America, the filling-up brought these to an empty continent and 
of its vast empty spaces, is the most remark- it has taken them centuries not merely to 
able extension of one society over an ocean fill that continent, but to create ways of life 
barrier of which we have any knowledge, adapted to a different climate, to a different 
Century after century, tens of millions of set of economic possibilities, and to a so- 
Europeans have crossed three thousand ciety held together at its beginnings by 
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imported political and social habits, and 
only slowly and with repeated crises creat¬ 
ing American political and social habits to 
replace the European importations that, 
with each decade, wore thinner and thinner 
like an old carpet. In this process the mod¬ 
ern American has been created; the inter¬ 
play of geographic, biological, historical 
forces has made him. And the process has 
seemed reasonably complete only in our 
own time. Only in this century has the 
continental territory of the United States 
been formally organized into uniform po¬ 
litical units; only in this century has the 
centuries-old ambition of the extension of 
the area of settlement westward and further 
westward turned from a possibility to a 
nostalgic dream; only in this generation has 
the practical cessation of large-scale immi¬ 
gration ensured that nearly all the young 
people of the United States should be 
American-born, instead of being diluted by 
a million new Europeans arriving every 
year to be adjusted, often very inadequately, 
to the necessary conditions of American 
life. 

The historical process that has in this 
century produced so American an Ameri¬ 
can society was long, difficult, and novel. 
The first settlers in what is now the United 
States were confronted with forest all along 
the line from Maine to Florida, Before 
them lay over a million square miles of “the 
forest primeval, the murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks,” forest on a scale that Europe 
had not known for two thousand years. 
... Before an American society could be 
created by the settlers, America had to be 
transformed. The forest had to give way 
to the fields, the plow, the draft ox, the 
mule, the sheep, the goat, the wheel, gun¬ 
powder, steel had to make possible a new 
life in which tens of millions could live 
abundantly where a few hundred thousand 
savages had been living precarious and 
poverty-stricken lives. America had to be 
made before it could be lived in, and that 
making took centuries, took extraordinary 
energies and bred an attitude to life that 
is peculiarly American. It bred the temper 
of the pioneer, the temper of the gambler, 


the temper of the booster, the temper of 
the discounter of the future who is to some 
extent bound to be a disparager of the 
past.... 

In the course of conquering America 
and so making Americans, habits were 
adopted out of urgent necessity which may 
have survived that necessity. There was, 
for example, the need for overstatement. 
To get settlers to move to America it was 
necessary to paint "America the golden” 
in very golden colors indeed.... And once 
the voyage was made, the hazard of new 
fortunes undertaken, pride, exultation at 
one’s own daring, recurrent optimism as 
new dreams replaced the old, led to the 
constant “sale” of America to the old world. 
For the genuinely adventurous type, for 
the man and woman whom nature had 
made ready for America, the exultation and 
the pride were genuine. Those who did not 
share in this pride and exultation were 
probably ill adapted anyway; they died or 
returned home or kept quiet. They had 
better, for from the beginning the settlers 
had no use for “knockers,” for anybody 
who committed the crime of what was to 
be described in a later age as “selling Amer¬ 
ica short.” 

The pioneer American had a real eco¬ 
nomic as well as emotional interest in 
growth, in encouraging the booster spirit. 
If he wanted to stay in the new settlement 
which he had chosen, he had an interest 
in other people’s staying, too. Only so 
could the profitable rise in values which 
he counted on be realized. Only so could 
money be borrowed on the future pros¬ 
perity of the settlement. . . . The local 
banker made his money by backing rising 
values; he lost if they all fell. The local 
doctor who, like John Hay’s father, chose 
the wrong town to settle in, paid for it 
in a life of comparative shallows and mis¬ 
eries. Hence the importance of prophetic 
statistics. “Albuquerque 40,000 by 1930.” 
“Hamlet is a fine town, population 800.” I 
don’t think Albuquerque made it by 1930, 
and I suspect that Hamlet had slightly in¬ 
flated its figures. But editors of encyclo¬ 
pedias and guide-books have got to accept 
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the necessity of printing not only the fed¬ 
eral census figures, but the local estimate- 
which is always larger; millions of Ameri¬ 
cans appear to sleep out of town on census 
day,., . 

This conception of growth as every¬ 
body’s business, everybody’s interest, is deep- 
rooted in the American national psychology. 
The bulky real estate supplements of the 
Sunday papers are no doubt largely kept 
going as an advertising revenue producer, 
but they would produce no advertising and 
no revenue if no one read them. The Eng¬ 
lishman, hidden behind his hedge or wall, 
is not interested in his neighbor’s house, and 
the idea of wanting to read about houses 
bought, sold, or built by total strangers is 
not even funny; it is merely absurd. But 
to an American, it is not only important, 
it is comforting, it is gratifying to know 
that other people are improving your home 
town; even people who have no personal 
economic stake in the rise of real estate 
values feel the same land of interest that 
makes a motherly woman smile with genu¬ 
ine amiability on the children of total 
strangers. The very linguistic difference 
between “house” and “home” is significant. 
All Americans who live in houses, not 
apartments, live in homes; the Englishman 
lives in his home, but all his neighbors live 
in houses or flats. 

The interest of the American in com¬ 
munity growth is not confined to homes. 
He is far more aware of the size and 
importance of public and business buildings 
than anybody in England is. To the inhabit¬ 
ants of Minneapolis, the Foshay Tower was 
a symbol of growth, of maturity, that did 
not lose its value when the too enterprizing 
entrepreneur went to jail. But in London, 
people do not long notice what new build¬ 
ings have gone up and, after a month or. 
two, find it hard to remember what stood 
on the site cleared by a German bomb. 
The idle, the curious, are no more numerous 
in America than elsewhere, but those gazers 
on men-at-work on a new building whom 
the Americans call “sidewalk superintend¬ 
ents” are a more representative class of 


citizen than their English fellows. When 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., built a covercd-in 
observation post for the comfort of these 
spectators during the winter when Rocke¬ 
feller Center was being built, he was not 
only acting with genuine American hospi¬ 
tality, he was recognizing a genuine and 
generous American interest in building as 
such. It is not at all unlikely that, among 
the spectators who watched with approving 
interest the new buildings which were ris¬ 
ing with a speed that, by our standards, is 
really not very much slower than the speed 
with which Aladdin built his palace for the 
Princess, were stockholders in the Empire 
State Building. And they had nothing but 
a truly American tradition to encourage 
them to cheer the progress of a rival monu¬ 
ment to the passion for the bigger and 
better-or, at any rate, bigger. 

In pioneering conditions, personal credit 
-credit for courage, for competence, for 
industry, for economic promise—was all im¬ 
portant. A pioneering community was com¬ 
posed of people all of whom were extending 
credit to each other as well as to the lo¬ 
cality. When conditions were a little better, 
a little more settled, credit in the ordinary 
sense became important, but it was personal, 
too. The village banker in America was not 
in. die position of the village usurer in 
Europe. His debtors could walk out on 
him; they were not anchored to the spot 
by tradition, by hereditary investment in 
land and family pride, by the difficulty of 
finding any place to go-except America, 
Indeed in Ireland, classic land of the village 
usurer, lending money to pay fares to 
America was one of the chief business 
opportunities-and risks. So there was a 
mutual assessment of need and greed. But 
the village banker, unlike the European 
village moneylender, was himself living on 
credit; and when it failed him, he might 
be the sudden migrant, leaving his debtors 
legally tied to his creditors, while he sought 
fresh woods and pastures new.... 

But one result of this necessity for and 
acceptance of the conditions of credit is that 
publicity must be accepted. If you want 
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(as most American women do want) to War; but the Revolutionary party in 1776 
have a charge account or a series of charge could not afford to be tolerant of too many 
accounts, you must submit your husband’s Tories (i.e., Loyalists), since it was by no 
credit rating to professional and competent means certain how the majority would react 
investigation. It is of little use for the Amer- to a strong lead. It was necessary, there- 
ican husband to try to obey the old maxim fore, by legal or illegal violence, to give 
of folk-wisdom that bids a husband keep them a strong lead-and on one side only. 


secret from his wife the amount of money 
he has, if she can, in effect, make a pretty 
good guess by trying to stretch his credit 
at a department store. The general accept¬ 
ance of debt, however disguised, as a nor¬ 
mal state of existence for many worthy 
people no doubt leads to ostentatious ex¬ 
penditure, to conspicuous waste, as it leads 
to non-functional automobile design and 
other specimens of art for show’s sake. 
But it also leads to a fish-bowl existence 
in which the English passion for privacy 
would offend public opinion and constitute 
a luxury that only a very large independent 
income could support. . . . American life 
imposes respect for the human interest of 
the community in your private affairs; a 
refusal to conform at that level is, in fact, 
a vote of censure on the community which 
it has no intention of submitting to. You 
can defy it, but at the cost of being laughed 
at, not admired-and possibly at the cost 
of having the local bank wonder if any¬ 
body so high hat can be a good risk. 

It has to be admitted that this national 
spirit was often hard on dissenters—dis¬ 
senters, that is, from the religion of eco¬ 
nomic and political optimism. A pioneer 
community could afford to house very hard 
citizens; it often benefited by the energies 
of persons who, to use modem terms, cut 
their ethical comers rather fine.” Courage, 
enterprise, ingenuity-these were qualities 
from which everybody benefited, or nearly 
everybody. So, in many ways, the frontier 
settlement was very tolerant. But it was 
not tolerant of the man whose arrogance 
or pride or morbid pessimism made him a 
nuisance in a society where all had to hang 
together if they were not to starve or be 

scalped separately. Pennsylvania could af¬ 
ford some Quakers, but not too many, in 
a great crisis like the French and Indian 


Religious dissent was more tolerable—as 
long as it was not dissent from the social 
creed of the growing nation, or disbelief 
in economic prosperity, or objection to 
military service, or real belief in the immi¬ 
nent end of the world. And dissenters or 
even “atheists” or “deists” were often very 
energetic and valuable citizens, promoters, 
and fighters. Indeed, it is possible that as 
things settled down, as communities ac¬ 
quired more coherence, the role of the re¬ 
ligious or political dissenter got harder, 
since his other qualities became less neces¬ 
sary. But there remained legitimate grounds 
of dissent. After the Civil War any well- 
established village in New England or the 
northern Middle West could afford a town 
drunkard, a town atheist, and a few Demo¬ 
crats. 

But a habit grew up in which it was 
necessary to call on some courage and per¬ 
haps on some independent economic re¬ 
sources before defying the local folkways. 
The very friendliness of American life made 
the dissenter more conspicuous. In a coun¬ 
try where minding your own business is 
de rigueur, nobody need care what that 
business is. But in a country where all life 
is or should be lived pretty publicly, there 
is more intolerance of an individual eccen¬ 
tricity which is being continually thrust 
under the eyes of your neighbors, The high 
degree of social integration of a small 
American city (above a certain income 
level) plays its part, too. The tragedy 
of Mr. John O’Hara’s Appointment in Sit- 
mam involves more than the weakness of 
the hero; it involves a life made intolerable 
if the country club and the local business 
community are mobilized against you. The 
highly individual character is a misfit in a 
community in any country, whether his 
weakness is genius or madness. ... 
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And since the common interest of the 
community is still assumed to be economic 
growth, attained by the “American way,” 
the dissenter from the end, or the means, 
is especially open to suspicion. But 1929 
wrought a great change, probably a perma¬ 
nent one. The sponsors of the old programs 
have not quite the same confident ring in 
their voices; too many things have been 
tried and have failed; the “American way” 
has been found to be a term less precise 
than it seemed in the presidential election 
of 1928 when the problem of poverty was 
solved and when the good citizens should 
have been busily expanding their garages 
to take the second car that was coming 
along with tomorrow’s sunrise. . . . The 
memory of 1929-33 is a ghost that still 
walks.. .. 

Nevertheless, the strident tone of Ameri¬ 
can controversy, though not unparalleled 
in modern British history, is a reminder of 
a national tradition, pragmatically justified, 
in which dissent, especially continuous pes¬ 
simistic crabbing was near to treason. So 
the High School of Muncie teaches loyalty 
to Muncie as well as to the United States, 
and in less straightforward communities 
something of the same spirit prevails in 
more sophisticated forms. . . . 

Woman's Place in America 

By the end of the nineteenth century, 
the frontier era was over and the conquest 
and taming of the wilderness by American 
men and women entered into its modern 
phase of making rapid adjustments to a new 
way of life in which American men and 
women could take their ease in the Zion 
they had conquered and made to flow with 
milk and honey, It was certainly flowing 
more copiously than it had when the first 
scouts had reported. Though a long time 
was required to find it, there was gold in 
those mountains. And there was iron and 
coal and. natural gas and copper and oil. 
Above all oil. The United States “struck 
oil” just under, a century ago. From the 
earth "came bursting' out the unsuspected 
black gold, the simplest way known to man 


of conferring treasure upon a prospector. 
Wealth poured in on communities and in¬ 
dividuals little better prepared than Osage 
Indians who were taken overnight from a 
thrifty life whose problem was to save, to 
a life where rational spending was the 
problem. It was no wonder that the ex¬ 
travagant spending of “Coal Oil Johnny” 
became traditional. 

Nor was oil the only source of new 
wealth. There were the gold magnates who 
exploited California; there were the even 
more splendiferous silver magnates of the 
Great Bonanza. It was not only the father 
of Evalyn Walsh McLean who struck it 
rich-thousands did; in a sense the whole 
United States did. There was the Mesabi 
range in which you just scooped the iron 
out, like cheese. There was the mountain 
of copper in Butte, Montana, which made 
the fortunes of Sheridan, Kelly, and Clark 
and became the basis of the Anaconda. 
Fantastic mansions on Fifth Avenue and 
Nob Hill reflected the sudden wealth of 
prospectors like Flood and Clark and the 
more prudent businessmen who sold to and 
bought from prospectors. It was over the 
exploitation of oil that the first great mod¬ 
ern economic controversy was raised; the 
Standard Oil was the first trust; the Rocke¬ 
feller fortune, the first that really passed 
the dreams of European avarice. To mo¬ 
nopolize the sources of such wealth was 
the key to power-and it meant denying to 
other would-be exploiters their chance of 
a share in the loot. Faced with these great 
corporations, the old common law, the old 
democratic machinery, seemed not even to 
belong to a horse-and-buggy age. They 
were almost pre-wheel. 

But with native capital pouring out of 
the soil, with the paying-off of the Euro¬ 
pean mortgage on American resources, with 
the parallel growth of industry and new 
techniques, the American man and, still 
more, the American woman entered on the 
more abundant life. Europe began to be 
outdistanced in wealth, in economic effi¬ 
ciency, in modernity. As late as 1867, when 
Mark Twain and the other tourist of the 
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Quaker City went to Europe, they were 
visiting not only a continent full of interest¬ 
ing relics but a continent far more advanced 
in technique and wealth than the United 
States. A few years before, young Henry 
Adams had gazed with rather horrified 
interest at the English black country, as a 
train whirled him, far faster and far more 
comfortably than any American train 
could, from Liverpool to London. He knew 
that he was gazing at a sight unique in the 
world and in tire history of the world. The 
American tourist, like Mark Twain, was 
overawed by the French railways and rail¬ 
way stations, by the wealth and display of 
the Paris shops. The Grands Magasins du 
Louvre were a sight as unparalleled in 
America as the Musee du Louvre. Effective 
systems of street lighting, of water supply, 
moderately clean streets and smooth roads 
-these were as much a European monopoly 
as Notre Dame or the Colosseum. Europe as 
a going concern was deeply impressive. The 
wealth of European magnates was stupen¬ 
dous. F. Bret Harte made his parody of 
Disraeli’s Lothair turn upon the purchase 
of Chicago by the immensely rich young 
nobleman, Lothaw. There was even, a few 
years later, an agitation against wealthy 
Englishmen buying up large sections of the 
United States. How soon that changed! 

The American woman was the chief 
gainer. No doubt most of the money orig¬ 
inally passed through men’s hands, but 
women had the spending of it. The Ameri¬ 
can man was freed from most of the risks 
and back-breaking physical labors of crude 
pioneering, but the pioneer tradition of 
endless industry, of more and more, was 
unaltered by the change in circumstances. 
But to the heiress of the pioneer woman, 
the sewing machine, an effective system of 
heating, good oil lamps burning the good 
cheap oil sold by Mr. Rockefeller’s octo¬ 
pus, running water in the cities, then in the 
towns, the coming of anesthetics and of 
less deadly childbearing, the appearance of 
an economic margin to spend on what had 
been luxuries and of time in which to 
spend the margin-these were really revo¬ 


lutionary changes. . . . The development 
of the mail-order house with its ready-made 
clothes lightened women’s labor, as the 
sewing-machine had lightened it earlier. 
There is less of a jump from ordinary 
baker’s bread to modern bread, wrapped in 
cellophane and sliced, than there was from 
the heavy chore of home baking to baker’s 
bread. 

The American kitchen was well on the 
way-the first primitive washing-machine; 
the first efficient ice-boxes; the telephone 
for public gossip on the party line; the new 
plumbing; sinks designed to break fewer 
backs; lighting planned to ruin fewer eyes; 
gas stoves, then electric ranges, to reduce 
the strain of cooking. The can-opener be¬ 
came a standard article of equipment and 
the basis of jokes for hardworked comedi¬ 
ans. In time, indeed, an efficient can-opener 
reduced the last hazards of kitchen work. 
The day of the Hoover cleaner agent and 
the Fuller brush man was at hand. So, too, 
was the day of leisure. The pioneer Ameri¬ 
can feminists had to be Mrs. Jellybys or 
spinsters. It was impossible both to set the 
world to rights and to keep house with the 
old equipment. But by 1900, the American 
woman had been liberated (apart from the 
great majority who were farmers’ wives or 
wives of manual workers) from the worst 
servitudes of her sex. Without any very 
public campaign urging it, birth-control 
(or what President Theodore Roosevelt 
had called “race suicide") was adopted; 
there were fewer children, and there was 
far more time to devote care to them. The 
diet of Junior became a serious preoccupa¬ 
tion, and the need to straighten Sister’s 
teeth. So did the public schools, at which 
both of them might pick up foreign accents 
or worse. So did the summer camps to 
which they could thankfully be sent, The 
change was not sudden until the moderate- 
priced car came; it merely marked the 
emergence of the American mother, a 
Martha solicitous now over only two 
things: her children (or child) and the 
world, It was as much as ever the duty of 
the husband to be a “good provider” and, 
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as real incomes rose, what had been luxuries 
became necessities—especially if the children 
needed them.... 

As sons and daughters grew fewer, they 
were indulged more liberally—a phenom¬ 
enon not confined to America. The Ameri¬ 
can mother with only one or two sons was 
more hopeful of making a world fit for 
them to live in than the mother of six or 
seven could easily be. The very age limits 
of childhood shifted upwards. In New Eng¬ 
land a century ago, men barely out of their 
’teens were commanding clippers on voy¬ 
ages to China. The youthful character of 
American life struck visitors. Dickens was 
not exaggerating much when he took for 
children the young married couple in 
Martin Chuzzlewit’s boarding house. A 
young man like MacKenzie could leave 
West Point during the Civil War and end 
it as a corps commander. But in modern 
America there is far more reluctance to 
admit that real maturity has come than 
there was even forty years ago. The ex¬ 
cessive length of American professional 
education, which prevents a young doctor 
or lawyer from earning his living, or even 
beginning to earn it, until he is twenty- 
eight or older, may have something to an¬ 
swer for. So may the prolongation of 
youthful habits and ambitions into middle 
age which justifies the title of “girls” as¬ 
sumed by the plump matrons of Miss 
Helen Hokinson’s art. But there has been 
I a real shift in meaning between the days 
when “the boys in the back room” meant 
anybody, and our modern times in which 
robust and vigorous young men are called 
“boys” and treated as boys. Youth has be¬ 
come scarcer and more precious, and the 
natural and touching desire to shield the 
young, more uncritical and overpowering. 
So the Republican platform of 1940 was 
not ill designed—and probably not devoid 
of real meaning and feeling-when it re¬ 
called that “we are still suffering from the 
ill effects of the last World War; a war 
which cost us a twenty-four-billion-dollar 
increase in our national debt, millions of un- 
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collectable foreign debts, and the complete 
upset of our economic system, in addition 
to the loss of human life and irreparable 
damage to the health of thousands of our 
boys." . . . 

The Anxious Americans 
Man does not live by bread alone, even 
pre-sliced bread, and the material optimism 
bred by American experience has not been 
accompanied by an equally incontestable 
spiritual self-confidence, Americans are men 
and women, subject to the strains and or¬ 
deals of humanity and they have, besides, 
inherited from Europe a cultural tradition 
that fights against mere naive confidence in 
a world that, every day and in every way, 
gets better and better. Nevertheless, the 
American tradition is tied to the idea of 
progress. It has grown during the centuries 
in which that novel and revolutionary idea 
took possession of man’s mind in the West, 
and all American experience has seemed to 
confirm the view that: the world is advanc¬ 
ing towards something better, to a fuller, 
richer life for more people, more of the 
time.... That life is not reducible to for¬ 
mulas, that there arc bound to be sorrows 
and disillusionment even for the best pre¬ 
pared, for the new elect who have had the 
right eugenic ancestry, the proper educa¬ 
tion, the necessary contacts—these ideas are 
heresy in modern America. The man who 
has cured himself of B.O. and halitosis, 
has learned French to surprise the waiter 
and the saxophone to amuse the company, 
may, as Hey wood Broun said, find that 
people still avoid him because they do not 
like him. 

But is it a heresy entertained by a few 
cranks only, or in fact half-believed in by 
a great part of the population? In a country 
where it is news, comforting news, that 
'“Life begins at forty,” some scepticism 
must have crept into the national view¬ 
point. Some people must have been think¬ 
ing that life comes to an end when the 
first illusions, the first hopes, the fresh 
power of youth, are exhausted, that Ameri- 
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can life is designed for boys and young 
men, for girls of course, too, but not for 
adults. If this belief is or was widespread, 
one reason is to be found (as critical Amer¬ 
icans have pointed out) in a view of life in 
which success is identified with competi¬ 
tive success-not with attaining a fixed 
standard, but with winning a place in the 
first ten of every hundred. As far as tins 
view is accepted, it condemns the vast ma¬ 
jority to failure, since ninety per cent must 
be ranked as unsuccessful. It is true that the 
man who is successful in one line may be 
unsuccessful in all others and much Amer¬ 
ican advertising is devoted to making some 
man anxious about his appearance, his flu¬ 
ency in speech, even his smell, who yet: has 
valid economic or professional grounds for 
complacency. On the other hand, the man 
who is unsuccessful in his business or pro¬ 
fession can find some compensation through 
buying culture or some other non-priccable 
good. He can he induced to look forward 
to a secure old age by an insurance com¬ 
pany, or to a new and vigorous middle age 
by the advertisers of religions, education, 
body-belts, or what-have-you, But the 
American man-in-tbe-street is descended 
not from buyers of wooden nutmegs, but: 
from sellers of them. He takes advertising 
seriously, hut not so seriously as all that. 
. . . He remembers catastrophes like that 
of ujry, following which the current hotel 
joke was the question put by the clerk: 
“What do you want a room for-sleeping 
in, or jumping from?” The anxieties of the 
American business man, his needs for health 
farms, like the need of his wife for psycho¬ 
analysis and yoga, make another standard 
national joke. The fresh, boyish, unlined, 
happy and, in the good sense of the term, 
ingenuous faces of the young American 
soldiers whom one can see in the London 
Underground, are replaced in twenty 
years’ time by faces as marked by “the con¬ 
tagion of the world's slow stain" as those 
of the sharp-faced, acute, cynical Cockney 
soldiers are, if not from birth at least from 
adolescence. The world cannot tie made safe 
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for buys and girls, no matter how hard par¬ 
ents and society may try. They do grow 

up.and if they don’t, the worse for 

them. . , . 

The American Way in War 

The adoption of the woman’s thrifty 
view of human life, as compared with the 
extravagant masculine attitude, was only 
one sign among many that American so- 
eiey was moving from its frontier condition 
in which, no matter what theories were 
advocated, life had to be governed by mas¬ 
culine standards.... War, even more than 
drink, was an absurd relic of man’s barbaric 
and disorderly past. It was destructive; it 
destroyed what women made: children and 
homes. It led to waste of national resources 
on armaments. It was a purely masculine 
activity, and in every socicy in which ir 
was a main activity ir was inevitable that 
the position of women (the infallible index 
of civilization, so nearly every American 
woman believed and nearly every American 
man professed to believe) should be in¬ 
ferior. 

And those who, like William James, 
looked for a moral equivalent for war were 
put off with violent games such as nitre- 
formed college football in which the play¬ 
ers' armor underlined its adequately “dan¬ 
gerous" character as the American parallel 
of the bull light. In campaigns for all kinds 
of objects military metaphors were freely 
used, and the American tradition of pro¬ 
cessions, of demonstrations, of massed emo¬ 
tional meetings, going back to the frontier 
camp-meeting and the frontier political 
campaign, provided substitutes for real mili¬ 
tary parades; so did military uniforms and 
military nomenclature. 

The combination of a profound hatred 
of war and militarism with an innocent de¬ 
light in playing soldiers is one of these ap¬ 
parent contradictions of American life that 
one has to accept..., The American peo¬ 
ple, it must he repeated, have always been 
anti-militarist but never anti-military. They 
have combined a rational and civilized hor» 
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ror of war’s waste and inhumanity with a 
simple and, for peoples of European origin, 
natural pleasure in the trappings of war. 
Their view of what constitutes the due 
“pride, pomp, and circumstance” of war¬ 
like parade is not that of the English or the 
Germans or the Japanese, but it is genuine 
all the same. . . . 

The tradition of the American soldier 
is a practical one-almost overhumorously 
practical. He has never had much use or 
perhaps any use for the virtues of the pa¬ 
rade ground. When the victorious North¬ 
ern armies paraded through the streets of 
the long-beleaguered city of Washington 
in 1865, the spectators saw, with a natural 
special affection, the much enduring Army 
of the Potomac, veterans of so many un¬ 
successful, bloody, exhausting campaigns 
fought over the short hundred miles be¬ 
tween Washington and Richmond, These 
were their own men, finally victorious. 
But the real curiosity was Sherman’s west¬ 
ern army. They had not driven to and fro 
through the Virginia Wilderness or bogged 
in the swamps of the James River. They 
had fought and marched and fought and 
marched down the Mississippi, across Ten¬ 
nessee, “from Atlanta to the sea” and up to 
the rear of Lee’s army. And what the spec¬ 
tators saw was an army of boys-not boys 
in the modem American sense, i.c,, men 
just short of middle age, but boys in their 
teens and young men in their early twenties. 
Grant’s army was hardly more dressy than 
its shabby Commander, but Sherman’s army 
loping along, with open necks and hardly 
any standard equipment, hardened and lithe, 
confident and brash, this was an American 
army, formidable, enterprising, humane, 
and ribald. Nothing could have been less 
like the armies of Europe than that, and the 
world was not to see a comparable sight 
again till the (British) Eighth Army 
emerged from the desert, clad as its fancy 
and its resources dictated, living by its own 
battle-learned discipline, and—-if any of the 
Americans in Tunis had had the necessary 
historical imagination to see it—spiritual 
descendant of the American armies that in 


four years had fought through from the 
great central valley to the Atlantic 
coast. , . . 

A country has the kind of army its 
total ethos, its institutions, resources, habits 
of peaceful life, make possible to it. The 
American army is the army of a country 
which is law-respecting without being law- 
abiding. It is the army of a country which, 
having lavish natural wealth provided for 
it and lavish artificial wealth created by its 
own efforts, is extravagant and wasteful. 
It is the army of a country in which melo¬ 
dramatic pessimism is often on the surface 
but below it is the permanent optimism of 
a people that have licked a more formidable 
enemy than Germany or Japan, primitive 
North America. It is the army of a country 
whose national motto has been “root, hog, 
or die.” When convinced that death is the 
alternative, the hog roots. It is the army 
of an untidy country which has neither the 
time, the temperament, nor the need for 
economy. It is the army of a country in 
which great economic power is often piled 
up for sudden use; a final decisive military 
blow is merely a special variety of “cor¬ 
ner.” It is the army of a country of gam¬ 
blers who are more or less phlegmatic in 
taking and calculating their losses, but who 
feel with all their instincts that they can 
never go wrong over a reasonable period 
of time in refusing to sell America short, 
So the American way of war is bound 
to be like the American way of life, It is 
bound to be mechanized like the American 
farm and kitchen (the farms and kitchens 
°f a lazy people who want washing ma¬ 
chines and bulldozers to do the job for 
them), It is the army of a nation of colossal 
business enterprises, often wastefully run 
in detail, but winning by their mere scale 
and by their ability to wait until that scale 
tells, It is the army of a country where less 
attention is paid than in any other society 
to formal dignity, either of persons or of 
occupations, where results count, where 
being a good loser is not thought nearly 
so important as being a winner, good or 
bad. It is the country where you try anv- 
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thing once, especially if it has not been tried 
before.... It is a country-and so an army 
-used to long periods of incubation of 
great railroads and great victories. It is the 
army of a people that took a long time to 
get from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
that found the French and rite Spaniards 
and the Russians before them. But they got 
there and stayed. The two hundred and 
fifty years from Virginia to California, like 
the four years from Washington to Rich¬ 
mond, must be remembered.... That Gen¬ 
eral Washington, after six years of barely 
holding his own, combined with the French 
fleet to capture a British army as easily as 
taking a rabbit in a snare-that is to be re¬ 
membered too, for it was a matter not of 
lighting but of careful timing, of logis¬ 
tics. .,, 

To the Americans war is a business, not 
an art; they are not interested in moral vic¬ 
tories, but in victory. No great corpora¬ 
tion ever successfully excused itself on 
moral grounds to its stockholders for being 
in the red; the United States is a great, a 
very great, corporation whose stockholders 
expect (with all their history to justify the 
expectation) that it will be in the black. 
Other countries, less fortunate in position 
and resources, more burdened with feudal 
and gentlemanly traditions, richer in na¬ 
tional reverence and discipline, can and 
must wage war in a very different spirit. 
Hut look again at the cast-iron soldier of the 
Civil War memorial, A few years before, 
he was a civilian in an overwhelmingly 
civil society; a few years later he was a 
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civilian again in a society as civilian as ever, 
a society in which it was possible to live 
for many years without ever seeing a pro¬ 
fessional soldier at all, in which 25,000 
soldiers, mainly in the Indian country, were 
invisible among fifty million people mind¬ 
ing their own business. Such a nation can¬ 
not “get there fustest with mostest." It 
must wait and plan till it can get there with 
mostest. This recipe has never yet failed 
. . . -that in a war of machines it is the 
height of imprudence to have provoked the 
great makers and users of machines and, in 
a war of passions, to have awakened, slowly 
but more and more effectively, the pas¬ 
sions of a people who hitherto have fought 
only one war with all their strength (and 
that, a civil war), but who can be induced 
by their enemies, not by their friends, to 
devote to the task of making the world 
tolerable for the United States that tenacity, 
ingenuity, and power of rational calculation 
which decided between 1861 and 1865 that 
there should he a United States which 
would twice crush the hopes of a nation of 
military professionals, to whom war is an 
art and a science, to be lovingly cultivated 
in peace and practised in war. For Ameri¬ 
cans, war is almost all of the time a nui¬ 
sance, and military skill a luxury like Mah- 
Jongg. But when the issue is brought home 
to them, war becomes as important, for the 
necessary period, as business or sport. And 
it is hard to decide which is likely to be the 
more ominous for their cnemics-an Ameri¬ 
can decision that... war is sport, or that 
it is business. 
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The Economy of Abundance 

Throughout our national experience, 
the most varied types of observers have 
agreed in emphasizing America’s bounty. 
Explorers have marveled at wealth previ¬ 
ously undiscovered; travelers have con¬ 
trasted the riches of America with the 
scarcity of the lands from which they 
came; millions of inhabitants of the Old 
World have responded as immigrants to 
the lure of the land of plenty, the land of 
promise, where they could “dwell like 
kings in fairyland, lords of the soil"; politi¬ 
cians have urged the voter to vote himself a 
farm or a check for thirty dollars every 
Thursday or an old age pension or a war 
bonus, in the confident assurance that the 
country can meet the draft; exploiters have 
parried demands for conservation by con¬ 
tending that the sources of our wealth are 
unlimited; a whole battalion of statisticians 
has been deployed on the task of measuring 
the abundance of natural resources-our 
cultivable soil, our hydroelectric potential, 
our timber, our coal, our iron, our copper, 
our petroleum, our natural gas, and so on; 
while another battalion has concentrated 
upon showing how the potential wealth of 
natural resources has been translated into 
an unexampled standard of living. 

In every aspect of economic welfare the 
national differentials between the United 
States and other countries are immense. 


... If few can cite the figures, everyone 
knows that wc have, per capita, more auto¬ 
mobiles, more telephones, more radios, more 
vacuum cleaners, more electric lights, more 
bathtubs, more supermarkets and movie 
palaces and hospitals, than any other nation. 
Even at mid-century prices we can afford 
college educations and T-bone steaks for 
a far higher proportion of our people than 
receive them anywhere else oil the globe. 

Abundance as a Social Fact 

It approaches the commonplace, then, to 
observe that the factor of relative abun¬ 
dance is, by general consent, a basic con¬ 
dition of American life. As to the fact itself, 
we have demonstrated it in a thousand 
measurements of our own plenty. But it 
may be that we have emphasized this too 
much as an economic fact and not enough 
as a social one-that we have not sufficiently 
considered the pervasive influence of abun¬ 
dance upon many aspects of our lives 
which have no obvious relation to the 
standard of living. For certainly it is an 
influence that impinges upon all American 
social conditions and contributes in the 
most fundamental way to the shaping of 
the American culture and the American 
character. , , , 

In short, abundance is partly a physical 
and partly a cultural manifestation. For 
America, from the eighteenth to the twenti¬ 
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eth century, the frontier was the focus of 
abundance, physically because the land 
there was virgin and culturally because the 
Anglo-Americans of that time were particu¬ 
larly apt at exploiting the new country. At 
this lowest threshold of access to abun¬ 
dance, the pioneers found an individualism 
and a nationalism which they might not 
have found at other thresholds. But, though 
physically the frontier remained the site of 
virgin land, cultural changes gave to the 
people an aptitude for exploiting new in¬ 
dustrial potentialities and thus drew the 
focus of abundance awav from the frontier. 
But this change of focus itelf perpetuated 
and reinforced the habits of fluidity, of mo¬ 
bility, of change, of the expectation of 
progress, which have been regarded as dis¬ 
tinctive frontier traits. ‘Flic way in which 
this happened suggests that it was, in real¬ 
ity, abundance in any form, including the 
frontier form, rather than the frontier in 
any unique sense, which wrought some of the 
major results in the American experience. 
'Fhe frontier remained of primary signifi¬ 
cance precisely as long as it remained fhe 
lowest threshold of access to America’s 
abundance; it ceased to be primary when 
other thresholds were made lower, and not 
when the edge of unsettled land ceased to 
exist. American abundance, by contrast, 
has remained of primary significance both 
in the frontier phase and in the vast in¬ 
dustrial phase which has dominated Ameri¬ 
can life for the past three-quarters of a 
century. American development and the 
American character are too complex to he 
explained by any single factor, but, among 
the many factors which do have to be taken 
into account, it is questionable whether any 
has exerted a more formative or more per¬ 
vasive influence than the large measure of 
economic abundance which has been so 
constantly in evidence.,,, 

In the same way, almost all public and 
general forces can lie found operating in 
the private and individual sphere. Hence 
it is not at all far-fetched to argue that 
even a discussion of the general aspect of 
one of these forces is full of implicit indica¬ 
tions which touch the personal lives and 


the conditioning and response of individ¬ 
uals. ... But, if the utility of the historical 
approach in an understanding of the fac¬ 
tors of personality formation is to be ade¬ 
quately proved, something more than an 
indirect or implicit relationship must be 
established. The questions recur: What, if 
anything, does the factor of abundance 
have to do with the process of personality 
formation (in so far as this process is under¬ 
stood) in the United States? How does the 
process differ from that in countries where 
the measure of abundance is not so great? 

The Child and Its Physical Needs 
To these questions, 1 believe, some highly 
explicit answers are possible. Let us there¬ 
fore be entirely concrete. Let us consider 
the situation of a six-month-old American 
infant, who is not yet aware that lie is a 
citizen, a taxpayer, and a consumer. 

This individual is, to all appearances, 
just a very young specimen of Homo 
sapiens , with certain needs for protection, 
care, shelter, and nourishment which may 
be regarded as the universal biological needs 
of human infancy rather than specific* cul¬ 
tural needs. It would he difficult' to prove 
that tile culture has as yet differentiated him 
from other infants, and, though lie is an 
American, few would argue tiiat lie lias 
acquired an American character. Yet abun¬ 
dance and the circumstances arising from 
abundance have already dictated a whole 
range of basic conditions which, from his 
birth, arc constantly at work upon this 
child and which will contribute in the 
most intimate and basic way to the forma¬ 
tion of his character, 

To begin with, abundance has already 
revolutionized the typical mode of his nour¬ 
ishment by providing for him to be fed 
upon cow’s milk rather than upon his 
mother’s milk, taken from the bottle rather 
than from the breast. Abundance contrib¬ 
utes vitally to this transformation, because 
bottle feeding requires fairly elaborate 
facilities of refrigeration, heating, steriliza¬ 
tion, and temperature control, which only 
an advanced technology can offer and only 
an economy of abundance can make widely 
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available. I will not attempt here to resolve 
the debated question as to the psychological 
effects, for both mother and child, of bottle 
feeding as contrasted with breast feeding 
in infant nurture. But it is clear that the 
changeover to bottle feeding has en¬ 
croached somewhat upon the intimacy of 
the bond between mother and child. The 
nature of this bond is, of course, one of the 
most crucial factors in the formation of 
character. Bottle feeding also must tend to 
emphasize the separateness of the infant 
as an individual, and thus it makes, for the 
first time, a point which the entire culture 
reiterates constantly throughout the life of 
the average American. In addition to the 
psychic influences which may be involved 
in the manner of taking the food, it, is also 
a matter of capital importance that the 
bottle-fed baby is, on the whole, better 
nourished than the breast-fed infant and 
therefore likely to grow more rapidly, to 
be more vigouous, and to suffer fewer ail¬ 
ments, with whatever effects these physical 
conditions may have upon his personality. 

It may be argued also that abundance 
has provided a characteristic mode of hous¬ 
ing for the infant and that this mode further 
emphasizes his separateness as an individual. 
In societies of scarcity, dwelling units are 
few and hard to come by, with the result 
that high proportions of newly married 
young people make their homes in the 
parental menage, thus forming part of an 
“extended” family, as it is called. More¬ 
over, scarcity provides a low ratio of 
rooms to individuals, with the. .consequence 
that whole families may expect as a matter 
of course to have but one room for sleep¬ 
ing, where children will go to bed in inti¬ 
mate propinquity to their parents, But 
abundance prescribes a different regime. 
By making it economically possible for 
newly married couples to maintain separate 
households of their own, it has almost de¬ 
stroyed the extended family as an institu¬ 
tion in America and has ordained that the 
child shall be reared in, a “nuclear” family, 
so-called/where his only intimate associates 
are his parents and his siblings, with even 
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the latter far fewer now than in families 
of the past— By providing the ordinary 
family with more than one room for sleep¬ 
ing, the economy thus provides a situation 
in which the child will sleep cither in a 
room alone or in a room shared with his 
brothers or sisters.... It seems clear be¬ 
yond dispute that the household space pro¬ 
vided by the economy of abundance has 
been used to emphasize the separateness, 
the apartness, if not the isolation of the 
American child, 

Not only the nourishment and housing, 
but also the clothing of the American in¬ 
fant are controlled by American abundance. 
For one of the most sweeping consequences 
of our abundance is that, in contrast to 
other peoples who keep their bodies warm 
primarily by wearing clothes, Americans 
keep their bodies warm primarily by a far 
more expensive and even wasteful method: 
namely, by heating the buildings in which 
they are sheltered. Every American who 
has been abroad knows how much lighter 
is the clothing—especially the underclorh- 
ing-of Americans than of people in coun¬ 
tries like England and France, where the 
winters are far less severe than ours, and 
every American who can remember the 
conditions of a few decades ago knows 
how much lighter our clothing is than that 
of our grandparents. These changes have 
occurred because clothing is no longer the 
principal device for securing warmth, The 
oil furnace has not only displaced the open 
fireplace; it has also displaced the woolen 
undergarment and the vest. 

This is a matter of considerable signifi¬ 
cance for adults but of far greater, impor¬ 
tance to infants, for adults discipline them¬ 
selves to wear warm garments, submitting, 
for instance, to woolen underwear more or 
less voluntarily, But the infant knows no 
such discipline, and his garments or bed¬ 
clothes must be kept upon him by forcible 
means. Hence primitive people, living in 
outdoor conditions, swaddle the child most 
rigorously, virtually binding him into his 
clothes, and breaking him to them almost 
as a horse is broken to the harness. Civilized 
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peoples mitigate the rigor but still use huge 
pins or clips to frustrate the baby’s efforts 
to kick off the blankets and free his limbs. 
In a state of nature, cold means confinement 
and warmth means freedom, so far as young 
humans are concerned. But abundance has 
given the American infant physical freedom 
by giving him physical warmth in cold 
weather. 

In this connection it may be surmised 
that abundance has also given him a permis¬ 
sive system of toilet training, If our fore¬ 
bears imposed such training upon the child 
and wc now wait for him to take the in¬ 
itiative in these matters himself, it is not 
wholly because the former held a grim 
Calvinistic doctrine of childrearing that is 
philosophically contrary to ours, The fact 
was that the circumstances gave them little 
choice. A mother who was taking care of 
several babies, keeping them clean, making 
their clothes, washing their diapers in her 
own washtub, and doing this, as often as 
not, while another baby was on the way, 
had little choice but to hasten their fitness 
to toilet themselves. Today, on the con¬ 
trary, the disposable diaper, the diaper 
service, and most of all the washing ma¬ 
chine, not to mention the fact that one 
baby seldom presses upon the heels of an¬ 
other, make it far easier for the mother to 
indulge the child in a regime under which 
he will impose his own toilet controls in his 
own good time. 

The Child mid Its Parents 

Thus the economy of plenty has in¬ 
fluenced the feeding of the infant, his re¬ 
gime, and the physical setting within which 
he lives. These material conditions alone 
might be regarded as having some bearing 
upon the formation of his character, but 
the impact of abundance by no means ends 
at this point. In so far as it has an influence 
in determining what specific individuals 
shall initiate the infant into the ways of 
man and shall provide him with his forma¬ 
tive impressions of the meaning of being 
a person, it must be regarded as even more 
vital. When it influences the nature of the 
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relationships between these individuals and 
the infant, it must be recognized as reaching 
to the very essence of the process of charac¬ 
ter formation. 

The central figures in the dramatis per¬ 
sonae of the American infant’s universe are 
still his parents, and in this respect, of 
course, there is nothing peculiar either to 
the American child or to the child of 
abundance. But the abundance has at least 
provided him with parents who are in cer¬ 
tain respects unlike the parents of children 
born in other countries or born fifty years 
ago. To begin with, it has given him young 
parents, for the median age of fathers at 
the birth of the first child in American 
marriages (as of 1940) was 25.3 years, and 
tlie median age of mothers was 22.6 years. 
This median age was substantially lower 
than it had been in the United States in 1890 
for both fathers and mothers. Moreover, 
as the size of families has been reduced 
and the wife no longer continues to bear 
a succession of children throughout the 
period of her fertility, the median age of 
mothers at the birth of the last child has 
declined from 32 years (1890) to 27 years 
(1940). The age of the parents at the birth 
of both the first child anil the last child 
is far lower than in the case of couples 
in most European countries. There can be 
little doubt that abundance has caused this 
differential, in the case of the first-bom 
by making it economically possible for a 
high proportion of the population to meet 
the expenses of homemaking at a fairly 
early age. In the case of the last-born, it 
would also appear that 011c major reason for 
the earlier cessation of childbearing is a 
determination by parents to enjoy a high 
standard of living themselves and to limit 
their offspring to a number for whom they 
can maintain a similar standard. 

By the very fact of their youth, these 
parents arc more likely to remain alive 
until the child reaches maturity, thus giving 
him a better prospect of being reared by 
his own mother and father, This prospect 
is further reinforced by increases in the life¬ 
span, so that probably no child in history 
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has ever enjoyed so strong a likelihood that controlled the modes of life that were tnuK- 


his parents will survive to rear him. Abun¬ 
dance has produced this situation by pro¬ 
viding optimum conditions for prolonging 
life. But, on the other hand, abundance has 
also contributed much to produce an econ¬ 
omy in which the mother is no longer 
markedly dependent upon the father, and 
this change in the economic relation be¬ 
tween the sexes has probably done much 
to remove obstacles to divorce. The results 
are all too familiar. During the decade 
1940-49 there were 25.8 divorces for every 
100 marriages in the United States, which 
ratio, if projected over a longer period, 
would mean that one marriage out of four 
would end in divorce. But our concern 
here is with a six-month-old child, and the 
problem is to know whether this factor of 
divorce involves childless couples predom¬ 
inantly or whether it is likely to touch 
him. The answer is indicated by the fact 
that, of all divorces granted in 1948, no less 
than 42 per cent were to couples with chil¬ 
dren under eighteen, and a very large pro¬ 
portion of these children were of much 
younger ages. Hence one might say that 
the economy of abundance has provided 
the child with younger parents who chose 
their role of parenthood deliberately and 
who are more likely than parents in the 
past to live until he is grown, but who arc 
substantially less likely to preserve the un¬ 
broken family as the environment within 
which he shall be reared, 

. In acid - ition to altering the characteris¬ 
tics of the child’s parents, it has also altered 
the quantitative relationship between him 
and his parents. It has done this, first of all, 
by offering the father such lucrative op¬ 
portunities through work outside the home 
that the old agricultural economy in which 
children worked alongside their fathers in 
now obsolete. Yet, on the other hand, the 
father’s new employment gives so much 
more leisure than his former work that the 
child may, in fact, receive considerably 
more of his father’s attention. But the most 
vita transformation is in the case of the 
mother. In the economy of scarcity which 


tional for many centuries, an upper-class 
child was reared by a nurse, and all others 
were normally reared by their mothers. The 
scarcity economy could not support many 
nonproductive members, and these mothers, 
though not "employed,” were most decid¬ 
edly hard workers, busily engaged in cook¬ 
ing, washing, sewing, weaving, preserving, 
caring for the hen house, the garden, and 
perhaps the cow, and in general carrying 
on the domestic economy of a large family. 
Somehow they also attended to the needs of 
a numerous brood of children, but the 
mother was in no sense a full-time attendant 
upon any one child. Today, however, the 
economy of abundance very nearly exempts 
a very large number of mothers from the 
requirement of economic productivity in 
order that they may give an unprecedented 
share of their time to the care of the one 
or two young children who are now the 
usual number in an American family. 
Within the home, the wide range of labor- 
saving devices and the assignment of many 
functions, such as laundering, to service 
industries have produced this result. Out¬ 
side the home, employment of women in 
the labor force has steadily increased, but 
the incidence of employment falls upon 
unmarried women, wives without children, 
and wives with grown children. In fact, 
married women without children are two 
and one-half times as likely to be employed 
as those with children. Thus what amounts 
to a new dispensation has been established 
for the child. If he belongs to the upper 
class, his mother has replaced his nurse 
as his full-time attendant. The differences 
in character formation that might result 
from this change alone could easily be im¬ 
mense. To mention but one possibility, the 
presence of the nurse must inevitably have 
made the child somewhat aware of his class 
status, whereas the presence of the mother 
wouM be less likely to have this effect. If 
the child does not belong to the upper class, 
mother and child now impinge upon each 
other in a relationship whose intensity is 
of an entirely different magnitude from that 
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which prevailed in the past. The mother 
has fewer physical distractions in the care 
of the child, but she is more likely to be 
restive in her maternal role because it takes 
her away from attractive employment with 
which it cannot lie reconciled.... 

Permissiveness in Child-Rearing 

In the rearing of a child, it would he 
difficult to imagine any factors more vital 
than the distinction between a permissive 
and an authoritarian regime or more vital 
than the age at which economic responsi¬ 
bility is imposed. In both these matters the 
modern American child lives under a very 
different dispensation from children in the 
past. We commonly think of these changes 
as results of our more enlightened or pro¬ 
gressive or humanitarian ideas. We may 
even think of them as results of develop¬ 
ments in the specific field of child psy¬ 
chology, as if the changes were simply a 
matter of our understanding these matters 
better than our grandparents. But the fact 
is that the authoritarian discipline of the 
child, within the authoritarian family, was 
but an aspect of the authoritarian social 
system that was linked with the economy 
of scarcity. Such a regime could never have 
been significantly relaxed within the family 
so long as it remained diagnostic in the 
society. Nor could it have remained un¬ 
modified within the family, once society 
began to abandon it in other spheres. 

Inevitably, the qualities which the par¬ 
ents inculcate in a child will depend upon 
the roles which they occupy themselves. 
For the ordinary man the economy of scar¬ 
city has offered one role, as Simon N. Pat¬ 
ten observed many years ago, and the econ¬ 
omy of abundance has offered another. 
Abundance offers "work calling urgently 
for workmen”; scarcity found the "worker 
seeking humbly any kind of toil.” As a 
suppliant to his superiors, the worker under 
scarcity accepted the principle of authority; 
he accepted his own subordination and the 
obligation to cultivate the qualities appro¬ 
priate to his subordination, such as sub¬ 
missiveness, obedience, and deference. Such 
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a man naturally transferred the principle of 
authority into his own family and, through 
this principle, instilled into his children the 
qualities appropriate to people of their kind 
-submissiveness, obedience, and deference. 
Many copybook maxims still exist to re¬ 
mind us of the firmness of childhood disci¬ 
pline, while the difference between Euro¬ 
pean and American childrcn-one of the 
most clearly recognizable of all national 
differcnccs-serves to emphasize the extent 
to which Americans have now departed 
from this firmness. 

This new and far more permissive atti¬ 
tude toward children has arisen, signifi¬ 
cantly, In an economy of abundance, where 
work has called urgently for the workman. 
In this situation, no longer a suppliant, the 
workman found submissiveness no longer a 
necessity and therefore no longer a virtue. 
The principle of authority lost some of its 
majesty, and he was less likely to regard 
it as the only true criterion of domestic 
order. In short, he ceased to impose it upon 
his children. Finding that the most valuable 
trait in himself was a capacity for inde¬ 
pendent decision and self-reliant conduct 
in dealing with the diverse opportunities 
which abundance offered him, he tended 
to encourage this quality in his children. 
The irresponsibility of childhood still called 
for a measure of authority on one side and 
obedience on the other, but this became 
a means to an end and not an end in itself. 
On the whole, permissive training, to de¬ 
velop independent: ability, even though it 
involves a certain sacrifice of obedience 
and discipline, is the characteristic mode 
of child-rearing in the one country which 
most distinctively enjoys an economy of 
abundance..,. 

The Postponement of Economic 
Responsibility 

If abundance has fostered a more per¬ 
missive regime for the child, amid circum¬ 
stances of democratic equality within the 
family, it has no less certainly altered the 
entire process of imposing economic re¬ 
sponsibility upon the child, hence the proc- 
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ess of preparing the child for such respon¬ 
sibility. In the economy of scarcity, as I 
have remarked above, society could not 
afford to support any substantial quota of 
nonproductive members. Consequently, the 
child went to work when he was as yet 
young. He attended primary school for a 
much shorter school year than the child 
of today; only a minority attended high 
school; and only the favored few attended 
college. Even during the brief years of 
schooling, the child worked, in the home, 
on the farm, or even in the factory. But 
today the economy of abundance can afford 
to maintain a substantial proportion of the 
population in nonproductive status, and it 
assigns this role, sometimes against their 
will, to its younger and its elder members. 
It protracts the years of schooling, and it 
defers responsibilities for an unusually long 
span. It even enforces laws setting minimal 
ages for leaving school, for going to work, 
for consenting to sexual intercourse, or for 
marrying. It extends the jurisdiction of 
juvenile courts to the eighteenth or the 
twentieth year of age, 

Such exemption from economic respon¬ 
sibility might seem to imply a long and 
blissful youth free from strain for the child. 
But the delays in reaching economic ma¬ 
turity are not matched by comparable de¬ 
lays in other phases of growing up. On the 
contrary, there are many respects in which 
the child matures earlier. Physically, the 
child at the lower social level will actually 
arrive at adolescence a year or so younger 
than his counterpart a generation ago, be¬ 
cause of improvement in standards of health 
and nutrition. Culturally, the child is made 
aware of the allurements of sex at an earlier 
age, partly by his familiarity with the 
movies, television, and popular magazines, 
and partly by the practice of “dating” in 
the early teens. By the standards of his 


peer group, he is encouraged to demand 
expensive and mature recreations, similar 
to those of adults, at a fairly early age. By 
reason of the desire of his parents that he 
should excel in the mobility race and give 
proof during his youth of the qualities 
which will make him a winner in later life, 
he is exposed to the stimuli of competition 
before he leaves the nursery. Thus there 
is a kind of imbalance between the post¬ 
ponement of responsibility and the quicken¬ 
ing of social maturity which may have 
contributed to make American adolescence 
a more difficult age than human biology 
alone would cause it to he. Here, again, 
there are broad implications for the forma¬ 
tion of character, and here, again, abun¬ 
dance is at work on both sides of the 
equation, for it contributes as.much to the 
hastening of social maturity as it does to the 
prolongation of economic immaturity. 

Some of these aspects of the rearing of 
children in the United States are as dis¬ 
tinctively American, when compared with 
other countries, as any Yankee traits that 
have ever been attributed to the American 
people. In the multiplicity which always 
complicates social analysis, such aspects of 
child-rearing might be linked with a num¬ 
ber of factors in American life. But one of 
the more evident and more significant links, 
it would seem certain, is with the factor 
of abundance.... For economic abundance 
is a factor whose presence and whose force 
may be clearly and precisely recognized in 
the most personal and intimate phases of 
the development of personality In the child. 
Yet, at the same time, the presence and the 
force of this factor are recognizable with 
equal certainty in the whole broad, general 
range of American experience, American 
ideals, md American institutions, At both 
levels, it has exercised a pervasive influence 
in the shaping of the American character. 



Form a More Perfect Union 

UNION HAS BEEN AND CONTINUES TO BE THE UNDER¬ 
LYING PROBLEM OF AMERICAN POLITICS. , , . THE 
ACTIVITIES OK OUR POLITICIANS AND THE ROLE OF OUR 
POLITICAL PARTIES ARE UNDERSTOOD MOST CLEARLY 
IN TERMS OF THE SEARCH FOR UNION, 

Vmdktmi Herring 


It was not: difficult in 1787 to devise a union more perfect than that: through 
which America had gained its independence. The Confederation may not 
have been as weak or the times as critical as the Federalists insisted, liut 
hardly anyone who took an exalted view of the nation’s destiny could 
have expected the old arrangement to last. For a time it: was even doubt¬ 
ful whether the more perfect union established by the Constitution would 
endure. At least four times within the next three-quarters of a century 
the union had to face the threat of sectional disaffection, and each threat 
was more serious than the last. In each case the banner of states’ rights was 
raised against some odious act of the national government. In 1798 it was 
the infamous Alien and Sedition Acts which Kentucky and Virginia 
claimed the right to ignore. In 1815 it: was the unpopular war policies of 
the Madison administration which led the extremists among the New 
England Federalists to consider secession. But the most serious threats to 
the preservation of the union came from the South, In 1832 South Caro¬ 
linians proclaimed their right to nullify a protective tariff which they 
regarded as abominable and threatened to secede if force were used against 
them. By the iHjo’s slavery had displaced the tariff as the most deeply 
divisive issue in American politics, and in i860 the end of the union 
seemed in sight when eleven southern states seceded to form a confederacy 
of their own, It took four years of war and almost a million dead and 
wounded before the Supreme Court could assert, without challenge, that: 
ours is an “indestructible union composed of indestructible states.” 1 

However indestructible Americans may regard their union, few will 
deny that it is still far from perfect. As Robert Penn Warren has saitl, the 
Civil War made us a nation, hut we are not yet a community. 2 The nation 
is no longer as bitterly divided along regional lines as it was a century ago 

1 Texat v. White, 7 Wallace 7m (1M9). 

8 Robert Penn Warren, The Legacy of the Civil War (New York, u/n), pp. 48-40, 
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even on the racial issue, but in the more industrialized states a new kind 
of sectionalism—the small town versus the metropolis-promises to be as 
divisive as the old. Compared with the territorial and political unity which 
the English have achieved, the American union is obviously still incom¬ 
plete. But is this a fair comparison? Denis W. Brogan, himself an English¬ 
man, says that it is not. The only valid comparison, he suggests, would be 
with some other nation of comparable size and diversity. By this standard, 
he insists, the American union deserves the highest praise. “To have created 
a free government, over a continental area, without making a sacrifice of 
adequate efficiency or of liberty” is more than an achievement, he has 
said. “It is a unique achievement in world history.” 51 

But if the achievement has been great, so has the cost. No one has reck¬ 
oned the price of union more sternly than Herbert Agar, the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning journalist and historian. “Obstruction, evasion, well-nigh 
intolerable slowness-,” he has written, “these are the costs of America’s 
federal union.” In a nation so huge with a population so diverse, “most 
politics will be parochial, most politicians will have small horizons seeking 
the good of the state or of the district rather than of the Union.” It follows, 


too, that “decisions will be... slow, methods will be cumbersome, politi¬ 
cal parties will be illogical and inconsistent.” By any reckoning this seems 
a steep price to pay for union, but not if one considers its blessings. Thanks 
to their federal union, Agar insists, “the people remain free, reasonably 
united, and as lightly burdened by the state as is consistent with safety.”' 1 
If these are indeed the blessings of union, what American would begrudge 
the price? 

It is not only the achievement of union which is remarkable but also 
the instruments through which it was achieved-~federalism, a presidential 
government, and a decentralized party system. Not that any of these insti¬ 
tutions is unique in itself or even original with the United States. Canada, 
Brazil, India, and Switzerland, to name but a few, also require their central 
government and the states or provinces to share political authority. Simi¬ 
larly, many Latin American countries have made their chief executive as 
independent of the legislature as the president is of Congress. Finally, one 
need look no farther than Great Britain to find another party system in 
which the competition is limited for all practical purposes to two national 
parties. What is unique about the American political system is that it 
should combine all three features—a federal type of union, a presidential 
form of government, and a two-party system which, unlike the British, is 
weak and decentralized. 

Each of the three has made its own distinctive contribution to the 
achievement of union. Federalism has made it possible for problems of 
state or local concern to be dealt with at a different level than issues of 
national or international concern. This is not to say that a sharp distinc¬ 
tion can always be made between local and national issues or even that the 

I? T en t S W V Brog ~ 1 %, Amicafl Character (New York, 1944), p. 04i 

^ Herbert Agar, T/ W Price (Boston, 1950), pp. 6 9 o?xiv 
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states and their local subdivisions must necessarily be confined to matters 
of purely state or local interest. “If federalism is to be a reality ...” David 
Fellman maintains that “local government must he entrusted with respon¬ 
sibilities that with equal or even greater propriety and logic might be in 
the hands of the central government.” But by the same logic the central 
government must not be hampered in discharging its own responsibilities 
to the nation at large by an appeal to anything as imprecise as states’ rights 
or what Mr. Justice I-iolmcs once called “some invisible radiation" from 
the Tenth Amendment. In practice the American federal union has proven 
sufficiently flexible that neither level of government has been hampered 
seriously by the jurisdictional lines separating nation and state. 

Jurisdictional boundaries of another sort arc raised by the separation of 
the president and Congress decreed by the Constitution. In each branch 
we symbolize a different aspect of the national interest-national unity in 
the presidency, sectionalism in the Senate, and localism in the House of 
Representatives. The reconciliation of these rival interests—national, sec¬ 
tional, and local-would be difficult in any federal union, but it has been 
made even more difficult in the United States by the chronic rivalry which 
characterizes the relations between the president and Congress and even 
the two houses of Congress. It is precisely this role which our party system 
plays, however inadequately. Merely by maintaining an organization of 
sorts throughout the nation (or most of it) and campaigning to put their 
candidates into local, state, and national office, our two national parties 
make a sizeable, if unintended, contribution to national union. It may be 
that the Democratic and Republican parties arc, as Brogan has put it,' “the least 
integrated, the least national of the numerous organizations that the Ameri¬ 
cans have invented for holding the country together.” But even they, as 
he notes, are national institutions, and “they are subject to the nationalizing 
forces that are steadily making for a ‘more perfect union’." 8 

B Denis W. lkogan, Politics in America (New York, 1954), p. 94. 
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The Nation and the States: 

What Future for Federalism? 

To inquire about the future of federalism is to question the vitality of 
the states themselves. “Constitutionally, politically, and administratively,” 
George C. S. Benson has pointed out, “the states are the core of American 
government. .. . The future of the states is, in a very practical sense, the 
future of the federal system.” 1 How healthy, then, arc the states which 
comprise the core of the American federal union? Benson himself expressed 
some fear in 1941 that “the core is rotting.” The late Charles E. Merriam 
also had doubts about the future of the states. “The truth is that the state 
itself is standing upon very slippery ground as a political unit,” he wrote 
in 1928. “The nation and the city are vigorous organs, hut the state is 
not.” 2 A few years later another political scientist, Luther Guliek, went: 
so far as to declare flatly “as a matter of brutal record,” that “the American 
state is finished. I do not predict that the states will go, but affirm that 
they have gone,” 3 Gulick’s pessimism is to be explained, no doubt, by the 
apparent breakdown of the federal system early in the Great Depression, 
but others have made the same prognosis even while the patient was appar¬ 
ently in the best of health. Consider, for example, this much more recent 
warning by the late Leonard D. White, who, it should be noted, was never 
an alarmist. “If present trends continue for another quarter century,” he 
wrote in 1953, “the states may be left hollow shells, operating primarily as 
the field districts of federal departments and dependent upon the federal 
treasury for their support.” 4 

Not everyone, of course, sees such a bleak future for the states. Under¬ 
standably, those who are actively engaged in state government take a 
brighter view of the permanence of their handiwork. Here, for example, 
is the often-quoted view of former Governor J, M. Broughton of North 
Carolina. “The American State of today,” he wrote in 1943, “is not an 
anaemic government that lives precariously on the crumbs of authority 
that may be dropped from the overflowing table of federal power. It is 
a vital, indispensable political unit that has broadened its authority to 
cope with the changing circumstances of a changing civilization.” 5 Among 
academic students of state government, however, even the most optimistic 
are somewhat more cautious in forecasting the future of the states. In this 

1 George C. S. Benson, The New Centralization (New York, 1941), pp. 157, 167. 

2 Charles E, Merriam as quoted in W. Brooke Graves, American State Government 
3rd ed. (Boston, 1946),p. 943. 

JLuther Guliek, "Reorganization of the State,” CM Engineering, III (August, 1933), 

1 Leonard D. White, The States and the Nation (Baton Rouge, 1933), p. 3, 

6 J. M. Broughton, "The Future of the States,” State Government XVI (March 10 «) 
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respect the views of David Fcllnian arc perhaps typical. “If it is true that 
the states arc dying,” he wrote in 1945, “it may he said with some confi¬ 
dence that the patient will enjoy a long, lingering illness. When viewed 
from a standpoint that is founded upon something more modest than 
cosmic time, the American states seem to have a great deal of vitality 
in them.” 

By all but the most optimistic assessments, then, the state of our states 
is not reassuring. The federal system seems to have lost some of its original 
vitality, and it is important for every American to understand why. One 
explanation is offered by editor James Jackson Kilpatrick. As a self-styled 
states’ tighter and Tenth Amendment conservative, Kilpatrick puts the 
blame squarely on the national government and, particularly, on the 
Supreme Court. Our federal system, he maintains, is a union of states 
whose sovereign is “we, the people of the several states” and not “wc, the 
people of the United States.” It was the states, acting through their dele¬ 
gates at: Philadelphia, which created the Constitution, he insists, and it was 
the states, acting through their own conventions, which put it into effect. 
In forming a new union to replace the old Confederation, the states sur¬ 
rendered nothing of what he calls their “sovereignty” as “separate, free, 
and independent states;” they merely delegated to the national government 
some of the sovereign powers which they could not exercise effectively 
themselves. All other powers arc reserved to the states—and here he can 
cite the Tenth Amendment-unlcss they arc forbidden by the national and 
state constitutions. Unfortunately, Kilpatrick maintains, the powers of the 
states have been gradually eaten away by a process of judicial erosion. 
Beginning with John Marshall, the Supreme Court has taken such a broad 
view of national power generally, Kilpatrick says, that the states have been 
left with only a shell of their sovereignty. To restore the states to what 
he regards as their rightful place in the union he and other modern states’ 
rightists arc pressing for several sweeping amendments to the Constitution. 
One amendment would make it possible for the states alone to amend the 
Constitution, bypassing Congress entirely. The others would curb the 
Supreme Court by denying it authority to do anything about malappor¬ 
tionment in state legislatures and by subjecting any decisions involving 
federal-state relations to review by a supcr-Supreme Court to be composed 
of the chief justices of the fifty states. 

The states’ rights cause has never lacked powerful and respected spokes¬ 
men, but it has never prevailed over the nation as a whole. Even at its 
peak during the crisis over slavery and secession, states’ rights sentiment 
was largely confined to the southern and border states. If any part of out¬ 
living Constitution seems beyond recall—except through the process of for¬ 
mal amendment-it is the strongly nationalist view which the Supreme 
Court has taken of the federal union since Marshall’s day. In this view, 
ours is truly a union of we, the people, not a union of separate, free, and 
independent states. In the domestic sphere, to be sure, the national govern¬ 
ment may exercise only those powers which have been delegated to it by 
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the Constitution, but its delegated powers arc to be broadly, not narrowly, 
construed. Under the Articles of Confederation the states had retained 
every power which had not been “expressly delegated to the United States 
in Congress assembled,” but the word “expressly” was purposely left out 
of the Tenth Amendment and only four of the thirteen states insisted it 
be retained. These facts, alone, which Kilpatrick dismisses as unimportant, 
undermine the restrictive interpretation which the states’ rightists place 
on the amendment. As even the conservative pre-Ncw Deal Court conceded 
in 1931, the Tenth Amendment added nothing to the Constitution as orig¬ 
inally ratified. 0 At most, as the Court put it ten years later, “the amend¬ 
ment states but a truism that all is retained which has not been surren¬ 
dered” 7 

To refute the states’ rights case successfully, it is not enough to argue 
that the national government has come by its powers constitutionally, as 
the Supreme Court has interpreted the supreme law of the land, It must 
also be shown that the national government has not used its powers to 
deprive the states of any of their rights, This is the demonstration which 
historian Henry Steele Commagcr undertakes in his essay, The states may 
no longer secede, or deprive any person of his life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, or deny him the equal protection of the laws 
or the right to vote because of his race or color, These rights the states 
did indeed forfeit, Commagcr concedes, “and it was Appomattox which 
settled them all.” But what about the people, he asks, in whose name states’ 
rights are pushed? “What rights have they lost? Freedom of religion, of 
speech, of the press, of assembly, of petition, of association? Due process 
of law, the right to a jury trial, immunity from unreasonable search and 
seizure, from cruel and unusual punishment, from self-incrimination?” 
When these rights have been impaired by the government, it has been usu¬ 
ally at the hands of state and local officials, often in the very states whose 
spokesmen are most vehement in their cry for states’ rights. With many- 
honorable exceptions, Kilpatrick certainly among them, many states’ right¬ 
ists seem to have no real attachment to their states but only a determination 
to weaken government at all levels. The rights which they assert are the 
right to discriminate against racial or religious minorities, to perpetuate 
malapportionment in our state legislatures, and to exploit the resources 
of the state, its people included, free from effective regulation in the 
public interest. 

A much more valid reason for the decline of the states has been their 
inability or unwillingness to use effectively what powers they have, By 
and large, the states have never been as well governed as their senior partner 
in the federal union, As early as the Jackson administration, which has 
never Been regarded as a model of efficiency, Tocqucvillc could remark 
that “the business of the Union is incomparably better conducted than 
that of any individual state.” Nor at any time since, unless it was during 
that remarkable rebirth of civic conscience known as the. Progressive 

United States v. Sprague, 281 U.S. n 6 (1031), 

■ 7 United States y, Darby , 312 U.S. 100 (1941) . 
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movement (ca. 1900-1914), have the states inspired respect for the quality 
of their government. In enough states for the situation to be regarded as 
typical, legislatures today are unrcprcscntativc-at least as far as cities are 
eoncerned-and fettered by constitutional limitations that reflect popular 
distrust; the administrative branch is inexpert and unimaginative and not 
effectively responsible to the chief executive; and the courts are not organ¬ 
ized in such a way as to administer justice fairly and expeditiously. Worse 
yet, too often government at the state and local level is not even close to 
the people. According to Professor Lane W. Lancaster, one of America’s 
foremost students of rural government, nine-tenths of the counties in the 
United States are in the hands, politically, of court-house gangs. “The 
doings of the gang are perhaps not so dramatic as the gorgeous pillaging 
of a Tweed ...’’ he has remarked, “but no veteran need feel diffident in 
the presence of his urban brethren.’’ 8 Even at the state level it is in only 
half of all the states that the two major political parties compete on as 
even terms as they do at the national level; the rest are dominated most 
of the time by a single party. Truly, as James W, Feslcr points out, the 
central question confronting die American federal union is whether the 
states can improve their capacity to “exercise power responsibly, democrati¬ 
cally, intelligently, and efficiently ...” 


WE THE PEOPLE AS STATES* 

James Jackson Kilpatrick , editor of the Richmond News-Leader since 
1949, describes himself as “« citizen of the United States and of Virginia, 
a States' Righter , and a Tenth Amendment conservative," His editorials 
in this vein have won national recognition. 


I plead the cause of States' rights, powers and functions of ■government have 

My thesis is that our Union is a Union grown steadily more centralized, more re- 
of Stares; that the meaning of this Union mote from the people, for that proposition 
has been obscured, that its inherent value requires no proof; it requires only that one 
has been debased and all but lost. open one’s eyes. Rather, my intention is to 

I hold this truth to be self-evident: That plead that the process of consolidation first 

government is least evil when it is closest be halted, then reversed, toward the end 
to the people. I submit that when effective that our Federal government may be strictly 
control of government moves away from limited to its Constitutional functions and 
the people, it becomes a greater evil, a the States may again be encouraged to look 
greater restraint upon liberty. after their own affairs, for good or ill. 

My object is not to prove that the A long time ago, the geometric mind of 

"Lane W,Lancaster, Government in Rural America (New York, 195a), p. 58, 

•James Jackson Kilpatrick, from The Sovereign States (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1957), pp. ix-xi, 4-5, H~h, i 3-jo, 26-27,43~47- Abridged and edited with permission of the author, 
Copyright 1957 by Henry Regnery Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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Edmund Pendleton 1 offered a theorem. The 
State and Federal governments, he said, 
must follow the paths of parallel lines.... 
Mr. Pendleton’s geometry was fine, but his 
powers of prophecy (for he believed that 
each government could be kept in check) 
were sadly in error. 

To understand how the parallel lines 
of State and Federal powers have turned 
awry, it is necessary to look back at the 
period before these lines were drawn. The 
acts of ratification by Virginia and her 
neighbors were acts of sovereign States. At 
stake was their consent to a written consti¬ 
tution. How, it may be inquired, did they 
come to be ‘‘sovereign States”? What is 
this concept of State sovereignty? 

The Sovereign States 

It would be possible, in any such review, 
to go back to the great roots of Runny- 
mede, but it will suffice to begin much 
later, in the turbulent summer of 1776. The 
startling commitments of Lexington and 
Concord were behind us then; the bitter 
trials of White Plains, Vincennes, Camden, 
and Yorktown still lay ahead, March and 
April and May had passed-a time of bring¬ 
ing forth, of newness, of fresh hope-and 
great human events had run their course. 
Now, in June, a resurgent people made the 
solemn decision to dissolve the political 
bands which had connected them with an¬ 
other. Thus Jefferson’s draft began, thus the 
Continental Congress adopted it at Phila¬ 
delphia; from this moment Americans un¬ 
born were to date the years of their inde¬ 
pendence. 

The eloquent beginning of the Declara- 
tion-the assertion of truths self-evident and 
rights beyond alienation—is well known: It 
is a towering irony that Jefferson, whose 
convictions were cemented in the ^equality 
of man, should have his precise phrase cor¬ 
rupted by the levellers of a bulldozer so¬ 
ciety. The Declaration’s beginning is too 
much recited. : and too little read. 


What counts, for our present purpose, 
is not the first paragraph, but the last. Let 
us inquire, What, precisely, was it that wo 
declared ourselves to be that Fourth of 
July? Hitherto there had been colonies 
subject to the King. That form of govern¬ 
ment would now be abolished. We would 
now solemnly publish and declare to a 
candid world-what? That the people of 
the colonies had formed a free and inde¬ 
pendent nation ? By no means. Or that they 
were henceforth a free and independent 
people} Still no. 

This was the declaration: “That these 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought to 

be, FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES.” Not Mitt 

State, or one nation, but in the plural-• 
States ; and again, in the next breath, so 
this multiple birth could not he misunder¬ 
stood, “that as Free and Independent Stares, 
they have full Power to levy War, conclude 
Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com¬ 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things 
which Independent States may of right do." 

It had opened, this Declaration, as an 
enunciation of what often are termed the 
“human rights,” but it concluded, in the 
plainest terms, as a pronouncement of politi¬ 
cal powers-thc political powers of newly 
created States, And these powers of war 
and peace,'these powers of alliance and 
commerce, were published not as the pow¬ 
ers of a national government, but as powers 
henceforth asserted by thirteen free and 
independent States. 

To be sure, the States were united. Their 
representatives styled themselves representa¬ 
tives of the united States of America, in 
Congress assembled, but it was not the 
spokesmen of a nation who gathered in 
parliament. These were States in Congress, 
“One out of many,” it is said. In a sense, 
yes, But the many remained-—separate States, 
individual entities, each possessed, from that 
moment, of sovereign rights and powers. 

Certainly Jefferson so understood our 
creation. “The several States,” he was to 


write much later, “were, from their first 
establishment, separate and distinct societies, 
dependent on no other society of men 
whatever,” 2 

To review the process by which the 
colonics became States is not necessarily to 
answer the basic question, What is a State} 
It is a troublesome word. The standard 
definition is that a State is “a political body, 
or body politic; any body of people occu¬ 
pying a definite territory and politically 
organized under one government, especially 
one that is not subject to external control.” 
Chief Justice Chase, in Texas v. White? 
put it this way: “A State, in the ordinary 
sense of the Constitution, is a political com¬ 
munity of free citizens, occupying a terri¬ 
tory of defined boundaries, and organized 
under a government sanctioned and limited, 
by a written Constitution, and established 
by the consent of the governed.” In the 
Cherokee case, John Marshall described a 
State as “a distinct political society, sepa¬ 
rated from others, capable of managing its 
own affairs and governing itself.” 4 

Thus, variously, a State is defined as a 
body, a community, and a distinct society. 
Plainly, mere boundary lines are not enough; 
a tract of waste and uninhabited land can¬ 
not constitute a State. Nor are people, as 
such, sufficient to constitute a State., . . 
Thus the State is seen as a continuing po¬ 
litical being, controlled by its citizens and 
yet controlling them. The State can be 
bound in ways that its own people cannot 
be bound; it can exercise powers that no 
citizen or group of citizens may exercise 
for themselves. The State may buy, sell, 
hold, grant, convey; it may tax and spend; 
it may sue, and if it consent, be sued; it 
exists to create law and to execute law, to 


punish crime, administer justice, regulate 
commerce, enter into compacts with other 
States. Yet there is no State until a com¬ 
munity of human beings create a State; and 
no State may exist without the will and 
the power of human beings to preserve it. 

It is this combination of will and power 
which lies at the essence of the State in 
being. This is sovereignty. In the crisp 
phrase of John Taylor of Caroline, sover¬ 
eignty is “the will to enact, the power to 
execute.” 0 Long books have been written on 
the nature of sovereignty, but they boil 
down to those necessities: The will to make, 
the power to unmake. 0 

It was this power, this will, that the 
peoplc-as-States claimed for themselves in 
1776. Henceforth, they said, we are sov¬ 
ereign: The State government is not sov¬ 
ereign, nor is any citizen by himself sover¬ 
eign. By the “sovereign State” we mean we 
citizens, the State; wc collectively, within 
our established boundaries; this community 
of people; we alone who are possessed of 
the power to create or to abandon.... 

The “Firm League of Friendship ” 

In time, the Continental Congress gave 
way to the Articles of Confederation. The 
Articles merit examination with the utmost 
care; they are too little studied, and there 
is much to be learned from them. 

First proposed in 1778, the Articles be¬ 
came binding upon all the States with 
Maryland’s ratification in 1781. Throughout 
this period, as the war ran on, each of the 
States was individually sovereign, each 
wholly autonomous. Mr. Justice Iredell was 
to observe, in 1795, that had the individual 
States decided not to unite together; each 


1 Edmund Pendleton served as president of the Virginia Convention, He was a remarkable man: 
lawyer, scholar, statesman, thinker. In advocating ratification, Pendleton was joined by James 
Madison, John Marshall, Edmund Randolph, and Light-Horse Harry Lee. They carried the. day, 
against Patrick Henry and George Mason, as leading opponents of the proposition. 


'-Paul Leicester Ford (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1882-99), V, 461. 

8 Texas v. White, 7 Wallace 700 (1869). 

1 Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, j Peters 1 (1831). 

D John Taylor, New Views on the Constitution (Washington, 1823), section VIII. 

“Sec Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheaton 2154. 'The people made the Constitution, and the people 
can unmake it. It is a creature of their will and lives only by their will.” Then Marshall fell into 
obvious error when he continued: “But this supreme and irresistible power to make or to unmake 
resides onlv in the whole body of the people, not in any subdivision of them.” The fallacy in this 
statement Is made apparent by the merest reading of Article V. The power to make or unmake 
does not lie in s 1 per cent of the people, or in any fraction of the whole body of tire people. It 
lies in not fewer than three-fourths of the States. 
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would have gone its own way, because each 
“possessed all the powers of sovereignty 
internal and external. . . as completely as 
any of the ancient kingdoms or republics 
of the world, which never yet had formed, 
or thought of forming, any sort of Federal 
union whatever. 1 ’ 7 

But they did form a Federal union-a 
“perpetual union between the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Is¬ 
land and Providence Plantations, Connecti¬ 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro¬ 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia.” They 
styled themselves, “The United States of 
America,” and in the very second article of 
their compact, they put this down so no 
one might miss it: 

Each State retains its sovereignty, free¬ 
dom, and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this 
Confederation expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled. 

The third article is almost equally brief, 
and may be quoted in less space than would 
be required to summarize it: 

The said States hereby severally enter 
into a firm league of friendship with each 
other, for their common defense, the secur¬ 
ity of their liberties, and their mutual and 
general welfare, binding themselves to assist 
each other against all force offered to, or 
attacks made upon them, or any of them, on 
account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or 
any other pretence whatever. 

There will be seen, in these opening 
paragraphs, the genesis of Constitutional 
provisions that were to follow in less than 
a decade, Here is the forerunner of the 
Tenth Amendment, with its reservation of 
undelegated powers to the States or to the 
people; here are the aims set forth of “com¬ 
mon defense” and the “general welfare.” 

The remaining , , . articles are of less 
interest and concern, though it may be 
noted that in three places, the framers of 

7 Penhallow v. Donne, 3 Dallas 54, at 92-93 (1 


the Articles of Confederation provided that 
their union was a permanent union. The 
articles were to be inviolably observed by 
the States the delegates respectively repre¬ 
sented, “and the Union shall be perpetual." 

Of course, it wasn’t perpetual at all. Be¬ 
fore six years had elapsed, the States came 
to recognize grave defects in the Articles 
of Confederation. And because they were 
sovereign States-because they had the will 
to enact and the power to execute, because 
they who had made could untnake-they set 
out to do the job again. 

The Intent of the Framers 

What they made, this time, was the 
Constitution of the United States. So much 
has been written of the deliberations that 
summer of 1787 in Philadelphia—so many 
critics have examined every word of the 
great document which came forth—that 
probably no new light can be shed upon 
it here. Yet the Constitutions of most States 
command their citizens to recur frequently 
to fundamental principles, and the com¬ 
mandment is too valuable an admonition to 
be passed by. There is much of interest to 
be found if one examines the Constitution, 
the debates and the commentaries of the 
time, in terms of the relationship there es¬ 
tablished between the States and the new 
Federal government they formed. 

It may be inquired, was sovereignty here 
surrendered in whole or in part? What 
powers were delegated, what powers re¬ 
tained? What were the functions to be per¬ 
formed by the States in the future? Was 
it ever intended that the States should be 
reduced to the weakling role thrust upon 
them in our own time? We must inquire 
whether this proud possession of State sov¬ 
ereignty, so eloquently proclaimed in 1776, 
so resolutely affirmed in the Articles of 
1781, so clearly recognized in the events 
of the time, somehow vanished, died, turned 
to dust, totally ceased to exist in the period 
of the next six years. 

Now, the argument here advanced is 
this-.... that the States in forming a new 
795 )• 
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perpetual union to replace their old per¬ 
petual union, remained in essence what they 
had been before: Separate, free, and in¬ 
dependent States. They surrendered noth¬ 
ing to the Federal government they created. 
Some of their powers they delegated; all 
of their sovereignty they retained. 

It is keenly important that this distinc¬ 
tion be understood. There is a difference 
between “sovereignty” and “sovereign 
power.” The power to coin money, or to 
levy taxes, is a sovereign power, but it is 
not sovereignty. Powers can be delegated, 
limited, expanded, or withdrawn, but it is 
through the exercise of sovereignty that 
these changes take place. Sovereignty is the 
moving river; sovereign powers the stone 
at the mill. Only while the river flows can 
the inanimate stone revolve. To be sure, 
sovereignty can be lost-it can be lost by 
conquest, as in war; the extent or character 
of sovereignty can be changed, as in the 
acquisition or relinquishment of territory 
or the annexation of new peoples; sover¬ 
eignty can be divided, when two States are 
created of one. But properly viewed, sover¬ 
eignty is cause; sovereign powers, the effect: 
The wind that blows; the branches that 
move. Sovereignty is the essence, the life 
spirit, the soul: And in this Republic, sov¬ 
ereignty remains today where it was vested 
in 1776, in the people. But in the people 
as a whole? No. In the people-us-States. 

The delusion that sovereignty is vested in 
the whole people of the United States is one 
of the strangest misconceptions of our pub¬ 
lic life. This hallucination has been en¬ 
couraged, if not directly espoused, by such 
eminent figures as Marshall, Story, and 
Andrew Jackson. It is still embraced by 
excessively literal and unthinking fellows 
who read “we the people” in the preamble 
to the Constitution, and cry triumphantly, 
“that means everybody!” It does not; it 
never did. 

The preamble to the abandoned Articles 
of Confederation, it was noted, declared 


the articles “binding between the States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, Connec¬ 
ticut, New York," and so forth. The pre¬ 
amble offered by the Convention of 1787, 
reads: 

We the People of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, es¬ 
tablish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote 
the general Welfare, and secure the Bless¬ 
ings of Liberty to ourselves and our Pos¬ 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitu¬ 
tion for the United States of America. 

The opening few words were questioned 
repeatedly by Patrick Henry in the Vir¬ 
ginia Convention of 1788. He kept asking, 
querulously, what was meant by “we the 
people,” but he got no very satisfactory 
answer for his pains. Governor Randolph 
ducked the question, 8 and Pendleton missed 
the point. Pendleton asked, rhetorically, 
“who but the people have a right to form 
government?” and the answer, obviously, 
in America, is “no one.” Then Pendleton 
said this: 

If the objection be, that the Union ought 
to be not of the people, but of the State 
governments, then I think the choice of the 
former very happy and proper, What have 
the State governments to do with it? 0 

Again, the obvious answer is, “the State 
governments have nothing to do with it,” 
but that was not the question Henry asked. 
There is a plain distinction between “we 
the States” and “we the State governments," 
for States endure while governments fall. 
It was Madison who came closest to answer¬ 
ing the insistent Henry. Who are the 
parties to the Constitution? The people, 
said Madison, to be sure, are the parties to 
it, but “not the people as composing one 
great body.” Rather, it is “the people as 
composing thirteen sovereignties .” ... 


8 Jonathan Elliott (ed.), The Debates in the Several State Conventions on the Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution (Washington, 1836), III, 28, 

Hbid.,?. 37. 
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Of course, “we the people” meant what 
Madison and Lee found so obvious: It 
meant “we the people of the States. Why 
argue the point? “I take this ,” said Randolph 
testily, “to be one of the least and most 
trivial objections that will be made to the 
Constitution.” 

The self-evident fact, as plain as the 
buttons on their coats, was that the whole 
people, the mass of people from Georgia 
to New Hampshire, obviously had nothing 
to do with the ratification of the Constitu¬ 
tion. The basic charter of our Union never 
was submitted to popular referendum, taken 
simultaneously among the 3,000,000 inhabit¬ 
ants of the country on some Tuesday in 
1788. Ratification was achieved by the peo¬ 
ple of the States, acting in their sovereign 
capacity not as “Americans,” for there is 
no “State of America,” but in their sover¬ 
eign capacity as citizens of the States of 
Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, and 
Georgia. 

This was the sovereign power that sired 
the new Union, breathed upon it, gave it 
life—the power of the people of the States, 
acting as States, binding themselves as States, 
seeking to form a more perfect union not of 
people but of States. And if it be inquired, 
as a matter of drafting, why the preamble 
of the Articles of Confederation spelled out 
thirteen States and the preamble of the 
Constitution referred only to “we the peo¬ 
ple,” a simple, uncomplicated explanation 
may be advanced: The framers of the Con¬ 
stitution, in the Summer of 1787 \ had no 
way of knowing how many States would 
assent to the compact, 

Suppose they had begun the preamble, 
as they thought of doing, “We the people 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Rhode Island,” etc., and the State of Rhode 
Island had refused to ratify? It very nearly 
did. It was not until May 29, 1790, by a 
vote of 34-32, that Rhode Island agreed 
to join a union that actually had been cre¬ 
ated with New Hampshire’s ratification 


the state of the union 

United States (in terms of international 
law) as any Luxembourg or Switzerland. 

Some of these forebodings clearly passed 
through the minds of the delegates at Phila¬ 
delphia. When the preamble first appears 
in the notes, on August 6 , it reads: “We the 
people of the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts," etc., “do ordain, declare and 
establish the following Constitution,” In 
that form it was tentatively approved on 
August 7. But the preamble, in that form, 
never is mentioned again. When the docu¬ 
ment came back from the Committee on 
Style in early September, the preamble had 
been amended to eliminate the spelled-out 
names of States, and to make it read simply 
that “we the people” ordain and establish. 
The change was not haggled over, No 
significance was attached to it. Why arouse 
antagonism in New York or North Caro¬ 
lina (where there was opposition enough 
already) by presuming to speak, in the pre¬ 
amble, as if it were unnecessary for New 
York or North Carolina even to debate the 
matter? The tactful and prudent thing was 
to name no States. Only the people-as- 
Stat'cs could create the Union; only the 
people in ratifying States would be bound, 
as States, by its provisions, 

In the end, that was the way the com¬ 
pact read, It bound States-'Thc ratification 
of tlie Conventions of nine Stares shall lie 
sufficient for the establishment of this Con¬ 
stitution bctweenMierwcen whom?- “be¬ 
tween the States so ratifying the same." 
Not among people; it was “between 
States” And this proposal was put forward 
“by the unanimous consent,” not of dele¬ 
gates assembled or of people gathered, but 
by “the unanimous consent of the States 
present tlie 17th day of September in the 
year of our Lord 1787,,, 

On the plain evidence of the instrument 
itself, it is therefore clear: States consented 
to the drafting of the Constitution; States 
undertook to bind themselves by its pro¬ 
visions. If nine States ratified, the Cnnstiru- 


nearly two full years before. Given a switch 
of two votes, Rhode Island might have 
remained, to this, day, as foreign to the 


tion would bind those nine; if ten, those 
ten. Rhode Island had not even attended 
the convention; “poor, despised Rhode Is- 
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land,” as Patrick Henry later was to de¬ 
scribe her, could stay aloof if she chose. 
There was no thought here of people in 
the mass. There was thought only of peo- 
ple-as-States, and while the new Constitu¬ 
tion would of course act directly upon 
people—that was to be its revolutionary 
change—it would reach those people only 
because they first were people-of-States ,.,. 

Viewed from the standpoint of State 
and Federal relations, what does the Con¬ 
stitution say and do? The rubrics do not 
demand, before an ordinary mortal may 
explore the question, that he be ordained 
a Constitutional lawyer or put on the 
chasuble of the bench. Our Constitution 
is not the property of a juridical clergy 
only. The laity may read it too, and with 
equal acuity and understanding. The terms 
are not ambiguous. 

The first thing to note, perhaps, is that 
the words “State” or “States” appear no 
fewer than ninety-four times, either as 
proper nouns or pronominals, in the brief 
six thousand words of the original seven 
articles. The one theme that runs steadily 
through the whole of the instrument is the 
knitting together of States: It is a union 
that is being formed, and while the people 
arc concerned for themselves and their 
posterity, the Constitution is to be estab¬ 
lished binding States.... 

The aim, we will recall, was to form “a 
more perfect Union,” Representatives and 
taxes were to be apportioned among the sev¬ 
eral States which may be included “within 
this Union.” The militia may be called forth 
to execute “the Laws of the Union.” The 
President is to provide Congress with in¬ 
formation on the “State of the Union.” 
New States are to be admitted “into this 
Union.” The guarantee of a republican 
form of government goes “to every State 
in this Union.” But never, at any point, are 
the United States described, in the Con¬ 
stitution, as comprising a “nation.” 

This is not to contend, of course, that 
ours is not a nation, or that the Federal 
government does not operate “nationally.” 

10 The Federalist, No. 33. 11 The Federalist, 
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It is only to suggest that the deliberate 
terms of the Constitution speak for them¬ 
selves, and should be heeded: Our country 
is, first and foremost, originally and still, 
a union of States. And when we speak of 
the “law of the land," it should be kept 
steadily in mind that “the land” is a federal 
union, in which each of the States stands 
co-equal with every other State. The Con¬ 
stitution is supreme not only in its authority 
over each State, but also in its protection 
over each State. And each State, each re¬ 
spective State, is entitled to rely upon the 
Constitution as embodying supreme law 
that all other States must adhere to with 
equal fidelity, like it or not, until the Con¬ 
stitution be changed by the States them¬ 
selves. 

Note, too, the careful qualification that 
defines laws enacted by the Congress. Just 
any laws of the United States are not 
enough: Laws, to be binding, must be laws 
made in pursuance of the Constitution. 
Any attempted statutes that invade the re¬ 
siduary authority of the States, Hamilton 
tells us, 10 “will be merely acts of usurpa¬ 
tion, and will deserve to be treated as such.” 
And he adds, at another point, that: 

There is no position which depends on 
clearer principles, than that every act of a 
delegated authority, contrary to the tenor 
of the commission under which it is exer¬ 
cised, is void. No legislative act, therefore, 
contrary to the Constitution, can be valid. 
To deny this, would be to affirm, that the 
deputy is greater than his principal; that 
the servant is above his master; that the 
representatives of the people are superior to 
the people themselves; that men acting by 
virtue of powers, may do not only what 
their powers do not authorize, but what 
they forbid. 11 

Surely, it may be urged that precisely 
the same standard must be applied to other 
branches of the Federal government-the 
executive and judicial no less than the leg¬ 
islative. By extension, thus, judgments of 
the Court, to be supreme law of the land, 
must be made pursuant to the Constitution. 

No. 78. 
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A judgment of the Court, so violative of 
the clear terms and understandings of the 
Constitution as to invade the residuary 
authority of the States, must also be re¬ 
garded as a usurpation, and should deserve 
to be treated as such. . .. 

The Intent of the Ratifying States 

Finally, this brief examination of the 
Constitution from the standpoint of the 
States may be concluded with a. . . look 
at Article VII. It should be read carefully, 
for this is the clause that binds: “The Rat¬ 
ification of the Conventions of nine States” 
-not, again, the approval of a majority of 
the people in a popular referendum, but 
the ratification of nine 5 tttw-“shall be 
sufficient for the Establishment of this Con¬ 
stitution between the States so ratifying 
the Same.” 

In this consideration of State and Fed¬ 
eral relationships, there is something to be 
learned from the, .. resolutions of ratifi¬ 
cation. The easy ones came first: Delaware 
came first, on December 7, 1787, “fully, 
freely and entirely” approving and assent¬ 
ing to the Constitution; and then, in quick 
succession, Pennsylvania on December 12, 
after a bitter fight; New Jersey on Decem¬ 
ber 18, and Georgia—Georgians had not 
even read the Constitution-on January 2, 
1788. Connecticut followed a week later, 
with a comfortable vote of 128 to 40. 

Then a month’s hiatus set in, Massachu¬ 
setts did not become Number Six until 
February 7, and her approval of this “ex¬ 
plicit and solemn Compact” was not un¬ 
qualified: 

It is the opinion of this convention that 
certain amendments and alterations in the 
said Constitution would remove the fears 
and quiet the apprehensions of many of the 
good people of this Commonwealth, and 
more effectually guard against an undue 
administration of the Federal government. 12 

It will come as no surprise that the very 
first amendment recommended by Massa¬ 
chusetts was “that it be explicitly declared 

12 Charles ,E. Tansill (ed.), Documents on Fort 

18 M, p. 1,023. l */Wi,pp. 1,034-35. 


that all Powers not expressly delegated by 
the aforesaid Constitution are reserved to 
the several States to be by them exercised." 

Two months later, on April 28, Mary¬ 
land ratified. Then there was another lapse 
of nearly a month before South Carolina, 
on May 23, became Number Eight. South 
Carolina accompanied her resolution of 
ratification with a pointed statement 
that... 

no Section or paragraph of the said Con¬ 
stitution warrants a Construction that the 
States do not retain every power not ex¬ 
pressly relinquished by them and vested in 
the General Government of the Union, 1:1 

New Hampshire, in voting its approval 
on June 21, closely paralleled the action of 
Massachusetts, but New Hampshire’s dec¬ 
laration as to reserved powers was even 
more explicit. The people of New Hamp¬ 
shire wanted it understood that all powers 
not “expressly and particularly delegated" 
were reserved. 

So, too, with New York, which became 
Number Eleven on July 2 6, The convention 
at Poughkeepsie wished to make it known: 

t That every Power, Jurisdiction, and 
right, which is not by the said Constitution 
clearly delegated to the Congress of the 
United States, or the departments of the 
Government thereof, remains to the People 
of the several States, or to their respective 
State Governments to whom they may 
have granted the same; And that those 
Clauses in the said Constitution, which de¬ 
clare, that Congress shall not have or ex¬ 
ercise certain Powers, do not imply that 
Congress is entitled to any Powers not 
given by the said Constitution; but such 
Clauses are to be construed either as ex¬ 
ceptions to certain specified Powers, or as 
inserted merely for greater Caution. 14 . . . 

With New York’s ratification, a quite 
extended period of inaction began. It was 
not until November 21, 1789, nearly a 
year and a half later, that North Carolina 
became Number Twelve in the Union. 
ation of the Union (Washington, 1927), p. 1,018. 
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And North Carolina, for her part, inserted a 
declaration: 

That each State in the Union shall, respec¬ 
tively, retain every power, jurisdiction and 
right, which is not by this Constitution 
delegated to the Congress of the United 
States or to the departments of the Federal 
government. 1 * 1 

Finally, after another lapse of half a year, 
Rhode Island completed the chain of mem¬ 
ber States. On May 29, 1790, Rhode Island, 
with great caution and reluctance, joined 
the Union. The margin of ratification, we 
have noted, was a bare 34 to 32. Clearly, 
the necessary votes would not have been 
obtained if the resolution of approval had 
not included eighteen detailed paragraphs 
of understandings, plus no fewer than 
twenty-one proposed amendments. The 
third of these “impressions” declared: 

That the powers of government may be 
reassumed by the people, whensoever it 
shall become necessary to their happiness: 
-That the rights of the States respectively, 
to nominate and appoint all State Officers, 
and every other power, jurisdiction and 
right, which is not by the said Constitution 
clearly delegated to the Congress of the 
United States or to the departments of 
government thereof, remain to the people 
of the several States, or their respective 
State governments to whom they may have 
granted the same. . , , 1(I 

And the very first of Rhode Island’s recom¬ 
mended amendments proposed that: 

The United States shall guarantee to each 
State its sovereignty, freedom and inde¬ 
pendence, and every power, jurisdiction and 
right, which is not by this Constitution ex¬ 
pressly delegated to the United States. 17 

The Tenth Amendment 

All these various recommendations as to 
Constitutional amendment were grouped 
together by the First Congress in a resolu¬ 
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tion on March 4, 1789, submitting what is 
now the Bill of Rights to the member 
States. Twelve proposals in all were offered. 
Numbers One and Two failed of ratifica¬ 
tion; the first would have fixed representa¬ 
tion in the House according to a precise 
guarantee by population; the second would 
have provided that no law changing the 
salaries of Congressmen could take effect 
“until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened.” The remaining ten 
amendments won a sufficient number of 
States; and the tenth of these, as it is now 
embedded in our Constitution, forever pro¬ 
claims that: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 

In recent years, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has undertaken to repeal 
the Tenth Amendment by treating it as a 
meaningless appendage to the Constitution 
-mere surplusage, a tautological expression 
of self-evident facts. The Tenth Amend¬ 
ment “added nothing to the instrument as 
originally ratified,” said the Supreme Court 
in 1931. 18 The Amendment “states but a 
truism,” added Chief Justice Stone ten 
years later. 111 But the overwhelming pre¬ 
ponderance of evidence proves that when 
the Tenth Amendment was nailed into the 
Constitution, the ratifying States regarded 
this statement of reserved powers as a vital, 
Indeed an absolutely necessary addition to 
the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court, it may be suggested, 
has no authority to repeal any provision of 
the Constitution. Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
no less, is a recent authority on the point: 
“Nothing new can be put into the Consti¬ 
tution except through the amendatory 
process,” he said recently for the court. 
“Nothing old can be taken out without the 
same process.” 20 And so long as the Tenth 


15 Ibid., p, 1,047, I® Ibid., p.1,052. i?M, p.1,056. 
18 United States v. Sprague, 282 U.S. 716 (1931). 

10 United States v, Darby, 3 12 U.S. 100 (1941). 

20 Ullmann v. United States, 330 U.S. 422 (1956). 
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Amendment remains a part of the Consti¬ 
tution, it is elementary that it must be given 
full meaning-that the intention of its 
framers must be acknowledged and respec¬ 
ted. Plainly, the intention of the Tenth 
Amendment was to restrict the Federal 
government-to hold it within the strict 
boundaries of the delegated powers. To be 
sure, John Marshall, not long after the 
Union was formed, was to seize upon the 
fact that the restriction went only to the 
“powers not delegated,” and not to the 
“powers not expressly delegated, " l as 1 
this made some large difference. But by 
that time Marshall was at the helm, and the 
powers of the States already were being 
eaten away by slow judicial erosion. The 
process continues, at an accelerated pace, 
to this day. . . . 

The encroachments of the Federal gov¬ 
ernment have widened its road to a high¬ 
way and narrowed the road of the States 
to a footpath. Having deceptively added a 
dimension to the Federal line, the broad 
constructionists” declare their faithful ad¬ 
herence to the plans of the original drafts¬ 
men. Soon, a geometry unknown to 
Pendleton can proclaim the apparent mir¬ 
acle of parallels that meet this, side of in¬ 
finity. 

I do not know that the sovereign powers 
of the States may be regained at all. Justice 
Salmon P, Chase once remarked, with 
great satisfaction, that State sovereignty 
died at Appomattox, But I do most ear¬ 
nestly believe that an effort must be made to 

^McCulloch v. Mary land, 4 Wheaton 316 (i8r< 


regain these powers. I he alternative is for 
American government to grow steadily 
more centralized, steadily more remote 
from the people, steadily more monolithic 
and despotic, 

Only the States themselves can make the 
effort; which is to say, only the people of 
the States. Only if the citizens of Virginia, 
as Virginians; or of Texas, as Texans; or of 
Iowa, as lowans, insist upon a strict obedi¬ 
ence to the spirit of the Tenth Amendment, 
can the Federal juggernaut be slowed. Only 
if the people evidence a determination once 
more to do for themselves can the essential 
vitality of a responsible and resourceful 
society be restored. 

I do not despair. So long as the I-beams 
and rafters of the Constitution remain un¬ 
disturbed, the ravages of Federal encroach¬ 
ment may be repaired. A latent yearning for 
personal liberty, an inherited resentment 
against the authoritarian state, a drowsing 

spirit of independence.these may yet be 

awakened. But again, the States, as States, 
will have to do it. 

It will not be easy. In many influential 
quarters, it will not he popular. It is a 
sweet narcotic that centralists sell. 

Yet there is high example to he found in 
what: the States have done before to pre¬ 
serve their identity. They have not always 
been spineless. In times past they have re¬ 
sisted, now successfully, now unsuccess¬ 
fully; but even in their failures, something 
has been gained merely in the assertion of 
State convictions. 

)>.[EdJ 
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TO FORM A MUCH LESS PERFECT UNION* 

Henry Steele Commager, Winthrop H. Smith Professor of American 
History and American Studies at Amherst College, is the author of 
several books of history and biography, including The American Mind, 

(/yyo), Freedom, Loyalty and Dissent (t$S4), end Era of Reforms, 

1830-1860 (i960). 

Not for more than a century has the composed of the chief justices of the fifty 
doctrine of states’ rights been so defiantly states, with power to overrule decisions of 
proclaimed as now; not since Appomattox the United States Supreme Court in all 
has it found such widespread support. cases involving state-Federai relations. So 

We can dismiss as irrelevant the dema- far, the first of these amendments has been 
goguery of a Governor Wallace or a Gov- approved by 12 states, the second by n, 
ernor Barnett. 1 But wc cannot dismiss so the third by four, 
easily the formal endorsement by as many There is perhaps little likelihood that 
as a dozen states of constitutional amend- these gestures toward constitutional anarchy 
ments which embody a states’ rights philos- will command the support of three-fourths 
ophy and assert “no confidence” in the of the states, or that they will be endorsed 
Constitution and the Government of the by the Congress. Yet we should not forget 
United States. Revolutionary as these pro- that the Bricker Amendment-designed to 
posed amendments are, they have received paralyze Presidential conduct of foreign 
curiously little public attention. Indeed, it relations—failed of passage in the Senate by 
is safe to say that the average American is but one vote, and that the 22d Amendment 
wholly unaware of them , or of the changes limiting Presidents to two terms-an amend- 
they would bring about in the American ment which President Eisenhower himself 
constitutional system. called an example of retroactive vindictive¬ 

ness-slipped through the Congress and the 
The “ Disunion ” Amendments State legislatures almost without notice. 

The first of these proposed amendments What we are witnessing in these amend- 
is a clumsy effort to repeal the Supreme ments-and in the defiance of the Supreme 
Court decision, in Baker vs. Carr, that Fed- Court by state governors, in the assault on 
erai courts may take a hand in reapportion- the constitutional powers of the President 
mg seats in state legislatures; it would deny to conduct foreign affairs, in the ground 
them any jurisdiction in this area. The swell of revolt against what is vaguely 
second, and most pernicious, would allow called “Federal centralization-is not 
state legislatures to bypass the Congress en- merely a recrudescence of states rights. It 
tirely in the amendment process by permit- is an expression of something deeper-ot a 
tine amendments to the Federal Constitu- philosophy of antigovernment -and of no¬ 
tion solely through state action. The third government. Whereas the Constitution was 
would create a super Supreme Court to be designed “to form a more perfect Union, 

* Henry Steele Commager, from “To Form a Much Less Perfect Union,” The New York’ Times 
Magazine ,)uly 14,1963, p.j. Abridged and edited with permission of the author. © 1963 by The 

New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. ,, 

1 By their defiance of federal court , orders requiring their state ^iw'of L A 1 akma made'it 
Negroes, Governors Ross B. Barnett of Mississippi and George C mhace of Akbama made 
necessary for President Kennedy to use-or threaten to use-federal troops in 1962-63. W 
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this is an effort to form a much less 
perfect Union. It is a philosophy, in fact if 
not in concept, of constitutional anarchy. 

Powers and Non-Powers 

For one thing which is clear is that the 
proponents of these amendments are not 
genuinely concerned with the powers of the 
states. They are concerned with non-pow¬ 
ers in the nation. They do not want to see 
state governments invigorated, carrying 
through broad legislative programs; they 
want to see the national Government frus¬ 
trated, incompetent to carry through legis¬ 
lative programs. The ambition which ani¬ 
mates them is not to strengthen the states, 
but to paralyze the nation. 

Does anyone for a moment suppose that 
if the apportionment amendment should by 
some quirk become law, the states would 
then proceed to reapportion legislative seats 
on a fair basis? They have had jo years in 
which to deal with the problem and have 
failed to do so; some states have actually 
defied their own constitutional mandates 
requiring decennial reapportionment. 

Does anyone really suppose that if the 
amendment permitting the states to bypass 
the Congress in . the amending process be¬ 
came law, the states would proceed to set 
their domestic houses in order-to end the 
scandal of racial discrimination themselves, 
to reform antiquated tax structures, to deal 
vigorously with the problems of conserva¬ 
tion and of public lands, to take care of the 
needs of public education and public health 
through a series of constitutional amend¬ 
ments? Clearly, the new authority would 
be used not to carry, through programs of 
public welfare but to repeal existing pro¬ 
grams of public welfare. 

Does anyone for a moment suppose that 
if the fantastic proposal for a super Su¬ 
preme Court were to materialize, that court 
would rule impartially between the claims 
of state and nation? That amendment 
would enable 26 chief justices representing 
(and representing unfairly) states with one- 
sixth the population of the United . States, 
to rewrite constitutional law. In all likeli¬ 
hood, such a court would strip the Supreme 


Court of that crucial function of harmoniz¬ 
ing the Federal system which is quintes¬ 
sential to the survival of the nation. As 
Justice Holmes said half a century ago: | 
“I do not think the United States would 
come to an end if we lost our power to de- [ 

clare an act of Congress void. I do think j 

the Union would be imperiled if we could j. 

not make the declaration as to the laws of 
the several states. For one in my place sees j 

how often a local policy prevails with ; 

those who are not trained to national j 

views.” : 

Make no mistake about it. These amend- j 
ments, and the forces behind them, are in- i 
spired by deep-seated hostility to the na- j 
tional government, They are designed to 
weaken the whole constitutional structure 
-not only the positive power of govern- j 

mcnt under the Constitution, but rights ; 

guaranteed to persons under the Constitu- j 

tion. They look ultimately to paralyzing 
the effective operation of the Constitution, i 

which means, of course, paralyzing the 
nation itself. ! 

There is nothing new about this. Thomas j 

Jefferson invoked the principle of states’ 
rights on behalf of freedom, but he was 
almost the last statesman who did so, For 
well over a century now, this pernicious 
doctrine has been invoked for two major 
purposes, and almost exclusively for those \ 
purposes: to weaken government and to 
endanger freedom. 

The States' Rights Record 

The most notorious, and historically the ' 

most decisive, use of the doctrine of states’ 
rights was, of course, to protect the institu- j 
tion of Negro slavery. States’ rights were 
invoked, top, to delay expansion into the j 
West, to defeat the regulation of trusts and 
railroads, to frustrate prohibition of child 
labor, to hold up the grant of suffrage to 
women, and to oppose social security, the 
conservation of natural resources, the crea¬ 
tion of hydroelectric power for national 
purposes, the encouragement of public edu- J 
cation and the protection of equality. It 
is worth adding—it is something Southern- 
ers might note—that the doctrine of states’ 


rights was used, too, to disrupt and eventu¬ 
ally to destroy the Confederacy itself. 

No political doctrine in American his¬ 
tory has been more consistently invoked on 
behalf of privilege; none has had a more 
egregious record of error and calamity. 

What is the explanation of this record, 
and of die attitude which it reflects? 

It is not, I think, to be found in any 
deep or passionate attachment to the states. 
There was some of that earlier, and we are 
still reminded of it on ceremonial occasions. 
But there is no persuasive evidence that 
what animated a John Adams, a Jefferson, 
even a Calhoun, is still a vital force. 

The modem champions of states’ rights 
have none of that loyalty to the commun¬ 
ity which impelled a Jefferson to build the 
University of Virginia and cherish its integ¬ 
rity; which persuaded a Franklin to lavish 
his rich talents on his adopted city of 
Philadelphia; which convinced earlier gen¬ 
erations of Bostonians that they had built 
a Zion upon a hill, and later generations 
that their city was the Hub of the Solar 
System (“You couldn’t pry that out of a 
Boston man,” said Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“if you had the tire of all creation straight¬ 
ened out for a crowbar”). They have not 
even that generous vanity which compels 
Texans and Californians to vie with each 
other in building universities and museums 
and foundations, and in preserving the na¬ 
tural resources and beauty of their states. 

No, the states’ rights champion of our 
time displays no real pride in his state, no 
sense of its past, no feeling for its traditions, 
no respect for its dignity, no pride in its 
future. What has he done, what does he do 
to preserve its natural resources, to cherish 
its institutions of learning, to protect its 
good name? What interest does he show 
in the richest possession of any state—the 
welfare of its men and women and chil¬ 
dren? The mobs invading the university 
campus at Oxford, the Negro children hud¬ 
dled behind wire fences in Birmingham and 
police dogs in the streets-these are the 
stigmata of states’ rights today. 

What shall we say of the other side of 
the shield: that fear of nationalism, that 
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suspicion of the Federal Government, 
which motivates not only the three pro¬ 
posed amendments to the Constitution but 
the whole crusade against the political effec¬ 
tiveness of the national Government? 

Fear of National Authority 

What an extraordinary spectacle it is, 
this fear of the United States by its own 
citizens! The generation of the Founding 
Fathers worried and bickered over the po¬ 
tential hostility between large states and 
small, and wrote safeguards against the ex¬ 
ploitation of small states into the Constitu¬ 
tion. We can see now that these fears were 
unreal and absurd. But they were neither 
as unreal nor as absurd as the fear that grips 
large segments of our population today- 
the fear of the national Government itself. 

What an extraordinary spectacle it is! 
One might imagine, to hear some of our 
contemporary nihilists talk, that we were 
not one people but many, not Americans 
but Virginians and Mississippians; one 
might suppose that Jefferson Davis was 
right when he wrote, long after the Civil 
War, that “no such political community or 
corporate unit as one people of the United 
States existed, has even been organized, or 
yet exists, and that no political action by 
the people of the United States in the ag¬ 
gregate has even taken place, or ever can 
take place, under the Constitution.” One 
might suppose that we had not existed as 
a nation for 175 years. One might conclude 
that the attempt at federal union, so hope¬ 
fully inaugurated in 1787 and so widely 
copied throughout the globe, had proved 
a failure, and that we were now called upon 
to go back to 1787, reject the Constitution, 
and cleave to the old Articles of Con¬ 
federation, 

Is there any foundation for the misgiv¬ 
ings that animate the champions of states 
rights; is there any justification for their 
fears? 

Has the national Government proved 
dangerous to the liberties of Americans, 
or to the rights of the states? 

Certainly it would be asking a great 
deal to ask Negroes to believe that the na- 
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tional Government has been the enemy of 
freedom, and the states the guardians of 
freedom. It would be asking a great deal 
to ask labor to subscribe to the doctrine 
that it should look to the states, not to the 
nation, for the preservation of its rights. 

State? Rights and Civil Wrongs 

Opponents of national “centralization” 
never cease to deplore the invasion of the 
“rights” of private citizens by the national 
Government. ... It is fair to ask: What 
rights have they lost? Freedom of religion, 
of speech, of the press, of assembly, of 
petition, of association? Due process of law, 
the right to a jury trial, immunity from 
unreasonable search and seizure, from cruel 
and unusual punishment, from self-incrim¬ 
ination? 

To ask these questions is to answer 
them. As far as the Federal Government is 
concerned (and it is very much concerned) 
these rights are still unimpaired-or im¬ 
paired only where considerations of national 
security have appeared to require qualifica¬ 
tion. For the past thirty years or so the 
Federal courts have been engaged not in 
restricting but in enlarging the scope and 
meaning of these rights. The same, alas, 
cannot be said for the states. Who can deny 
that in the overwhelming majority of in¬ 
stances impairment of the rights and liber¬ 
ties of men lias come from the states—and 
in large measure from precisely those states 
whose spokesmen arc the most vigorous 
proponents of states’rights. If ever it can 
be said that advocates do not come into 
court with clean hands, it can be said of 
those who today lament the “destruction” 
of liberties of the states by the national 
Government.. 

Who, knowing our history, can doubt 
for a moment that the real source of danger 
to the freedoms of Americans has been the 
states themselves? There arc some excep¬ 
tions, to be surc-the episode of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts of 1798, for example, the 
repressive legislation of the First World 
War, the manifestations of McCarthyism 
in the fifties. 
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But anyone familiar with the history of 
freedom in the United States knows that 
it is the states that interfere most frequently 
with academic freedom, the states that set 
up censorship of press and stage and films, 
the states that threaten freedom of associa¬ 
tion, the states whose un-American activi¬ 
ties committees have chalked up the most 
shameful records, the states that have most 
frequently flouted the due process of law 
and denied equal protection of the laws, 
and challenged or denied religious freedom. 
The vast majority of civil-liberties cases 
in the Supreme Court come up from the 
states, and involve local ordinances or 
state laws. 

National Authority and Civil 'Rights 

Do those who now invoke states’ rights 
do so because they want higher standards 
of freedom, or because they fear the Su¬ 
preme Court is too active on behalf of 
freedom? 

Has the national Government threatened 
those institutions on whose prosperity our 
society depends for its social and moral 
health? Has it threatened the independence 
of the church? The Federal Government 
started off with complete separation of 
church and state; it was in the states that 
discrimination on the basis of religion lin¬ 
gered on. When Madison proposed that the 
prohibitions of the First Amendment be 
applied to the states, his proposal was de¬ 
feated. 

Has the national Government threatened 
the integrity of arts and letters and science? 
On the contrary. Since the early years of 
the 19th century, the national Government 
has maintained such institutions as the 
Library of Congress, the United States 
Geological Survey, the National Observa¬ 
tory, the Smithsonian Institution and, more 
recently, the National Archives and the 
National Gallery of Art, Have these insti¬ 
tutions been free? Certainly they have been 
more free than many state universities. 
Congress has never interfered with the li¬ 
brary of Congress, for example, as the leg¬ 
islatures of Ohio and Colorado are even 
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now interfering with their state universities. 

It is precisely because the national Gov¬ 
ernment is so generous to arts and sciences 
that the proponents of states’ rights fear it, 
for they do not really believe in freedom, 
nor in those institutions that preserve and 
prosper freedom: universities, libraries, sci¬ 
entific institutes. All of these foster the 
open mind and the cosmopolitan spirit. 
Flow alien these arc to the philosophy of 
states’ rights can be observed in the South 
of iHdo-or of i960. 

Has the national Government threatened 
the general welfare, or failed to promote it? 
On the contrary. That whole body of wel¬ 
fare legislation whose woof is interwoven 
with the warp of private enterprise to make 
the fabric of our life today finds its author¬ 
ity and support largely in the national 
Government: Social Security, public health, 
conservation and, now, education and civil 
rights. 

it is precisely because the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment does promote the general welfare 
that proponents of states’ rights fear it. 
They proclaim that these enterprises should 
not he performed by the national Govern¬ 
ment, but by the states. But they are not 
truly concerned with the general welfare, 
but only with that of members of their own 
faction. And they have failed cgregiously 
to promote the welfare of even thcsc-to 
provide schools and housing, for example, 
All too often, the states have wasted their 
resources of water and forest and soil, or 
handed them over to predatory private 
interests. Ever since the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt it has been the United States 
which has stepped in to protect these re¬ 
sources. 

Has the national Government failed to 
form a more perfect union, to provide for 
the general defense, to insure domestic 
tranquility? Quite the contrary. There has 
never been a serious threat to the union 
from the national Government, or to the 
domestic tranquility. There has never 
been an adventurer, a soldier of fortune, 
a dictator, or a tyrant in the executive 
chair. 
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The only threats to the Union have 
come from the states. States’ rights imper¬ 
iled the Union in 1803 when New England 
states flirted at secession because Congress 
had bought Louisiana. States’ rights threat¬ 
ened the disruption of the Union during 
the War of 1812, when states refused to 
permit their militias to serve outside state 
territories. States’ rights threatened the in¬ 
tegrity of the Union in the eighteen-twen¬ 
ties when Georgia nullified Federal treaties 
and Supreme Court decisions protecting the 
Cherokee Indians, and in the eighteen- 
thirties when South Carolina nullified tariff 
laws and enforcement laws. States’ rights 
actually broke up the Union in 1861 and 
precipitated the most tragic war in which 
the American people have ever been en¬ 
gaged. We cannot say that the doctrine of 
states’ rights threatens the Union today, 
but clearly it disturbs domestic tranquility 
by defying the constitutional mandate of 
equality and justice. 

What “ Rights ” Have the States Lost? 

And what of the states? Have they, in 
fact, lost any of the rights or powers they 
originally possessed? They have lost the 
“right” to secede. That, at least, was set¬ 
tled by Appomattox. They have lost the 
“right” to deprive persons of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law, or 
deny the equal protection of the laws; they 
have lost the “right” to deprive any person 
of suffrage on account of race or color. 
These “rights” they did indeed forfeit, and 
it was Appomattox which settled them all, 

It would be a mistake to imply that the 
current revival of states’ rights has been 
entirely insincere or misguided. Bigness .is 
dangerous; the welfare state can dry up 
initiative; power does tend to corrupt, and 
there is much to be said for fragmentation 
of political authority; eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. 

But a states’ rights philosophy that has 
its origin in fear of government itself, and 
is rooted in a deep distrust of majority rule 
and of the democratic processes, forfeits its 
claim to respect. A states’ rights philosophy 
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which is never inspired by generosity, never takes refuge in narrowness and selfishness 
excited by a passion for freedom or for and vindictiveness, exhausts its claim to 
justice, never exalted by magnanimity, but tolerance. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE STATES* 

]mes W. Fesler, Alfred Cowles Professor of Government at Yale, is 
the author of several books, including The Independence of State Regu¬ 
latory Agencies {1942) and Area and Administration (1949). 


The governments of the states deserve tratingly inconclusive. For one would in¬ 
to be objects of their citizens 1 concern, evitably be led back from the functional 
They seldom are. And when they are, the parts to the whole that is state government, 
concern is about their powers-that they To be sure, no mechanical nicety in state 
are being robbed of powers by the national governmental processes would be admirable 
government or that they are robbing cities if it yielded no gains against ignorance, dis¬ 
and towns of powers appropriately local, ease, poverty, automobile congestion, in- 
Few worry constructively about how well dustrial accidents, and abuse of resources 
the states use the powers they have, Yet if or of economic power. Yet every program 
the states fail the test of competence, of the state undertakes depends for its content 
capacity for use of power, they weaken and its execution on the general capacity 
their claims to repossess powers lost to the of the state government to make and ad- 
national government, to retain powers now minister policies, 
in hand, and to expand powers over com- We are therefore considering the state 
plex urban-area problems. governments as governments and as wholes, 

The quality of performance of their jobs not as mere assemblages of important but 
by the state governments can be approached quite unrelated activities, 
in either of two ways, One is to consider 
each function separately-education, high- The Heritage 
ways, welfare, health and hospitals, natural Few observers have pointed with pride 
resources, utilities regulation, the many to American state governments. They were 
other activities where what a state does is not thought good models by the framers 
of moment to a large part of its citizens, of the United States Constitution in 1787. 
The other is to consider state government James Madison warned in The Federalist 
as a whole, with the focus on its ability to that “the legislative department is every- 
make sound and acceptable decisions and where extending the sphere of its activity 
to implement them. and drawing all power into its impetuous 

To gauge total governmental achieve- vortex." A century later, Theodore Roose- 
ment in each function and to separate out velt, who had sat in three sessions of the 
the share of the states in that achievement New York legislature, reported “much vi- 
appears then an exceedingly complex under- ciousness and political dishonesty, much 
taking, Curiously, it might also be frus- moral cowardice, and a good deal of actual 

* From The Forty-Eight. States: Their Task as Policy-Makers and Administrators, ed. James W. 
Fesler (New York: American Assembly, 1955), pp. 7-12, Abridged and edited with permission of the 
author. Reprinted with permission of the author, the American Assembly and Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright 1955 by the American Assembly. 
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bribe-taking at Albany.” When Lord Bryce 
(whose American Commonwealth had 
quoted Roosevelt in 1888) published his 
Modern Democracies in 1921, he judged 
that “State Legislatures do not enjoy the 
confidence of the people,” that “the State 
Judiciary is, in the large majority of the 
States, inferior in quality to the better part 
of the Bar that practises before it,” that 
“the administration of criminal justice is... 
in many States so ineffective that offenders 
constantly escape punishment,” and that 
“the power of wealth, and particularly of 
great incorporated companies, to influence 
both legislatures, and the choice of persons 
to sit in legislatures and on the judicial 
Bench, has been formidable.” In 1955, the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela¬ 
tions, headed by Meyer Kestnbaum, called 
for “a nation-wide examination of the readi¬ 
ness of the States to discharge greater re¬ 
sponsibilities,” and strikingly questioned 
their present readiness. 

No-one who studies the governments of 
the states today can fail to be impressed by 
the extent to which they are creatures of 
their past. Nearly all the state constitutions 
antedate the twentieth century. This is not 
necessarily bad. A good old constitution 
may be preferable to a bad new constitu¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, most of the constitu¬ 
tions reflect nineteenth century distrust of 
state governments generally and distrust of 
each branch particularly. The result was 
an excess of democracy, expressed in with¬ 
holding of powers from the legislature, 
mincemeating of the executive, and politi¬ 
calization of the judiciary. Hog-tied, drawn, 
and quartered, many a state government 
was no government at all. The kingdom was 
but the sum of its numerous petty and often 
unpretty principalities. With such a heri¬ 
tage, state governments today find it hard to 
do the kind of job that will restore public 
confidence. Even where there’s a will, there 
may be no way. 

While we cannot divorce the present 
from the past, we. can attempt an appraisal 
in twentieth century terms. The tests most 
of us Would choose in evaluating the quality 
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of an American government are the same 
as the goals we would set for any broad 
effort to improve governmental perform¬ 
ance. Both are implicit in the central ques¬ 
tion: 

How can the state governments' capacity 
to exercise power responsibly, democrat¬ 
ically, intelligently, and efficiently be im¬ 
proved? 

The heart of the matter is the making 
and administration of policy, for there rests 
the capacity to govern. 

The Political Problem 

Politics is basic to policy making. It sets 
the moral tone of state governments. It 
conditions relations between governor and 
legislature, between upper and lower legis¬ 
lative houses, between the governor and 
other executive officials and agencies, be¬ 
tween the national government and the 
state government, between the state govern¬ 
ment and local governments. Private inter¬ 
est groups are a part of the picture, for 
their influence on the formal holders of 
governmental power depends much on how 
wide is the range of public and private 
interests that the political system requires 
office-holders to be responsive to, Unless 
politics broadens the base of responsiveness, 
officials will respond too readily to the few 
interests whose agents lease hotel rooms 
at the capital for the duration of each 
legislative session. 

The politics of state government is some¬ 
thing we do not know much about. Official 
commissions studying governmental reor¬ 
ganization and like problems write reports 
that pay their respects to “good govern¬ 
ment” and are studiedly quiet about the 
political process that contributes to or de¬ 
tracts from the opportunities for good 
government. Yet no responsible student 
could write an analysis of the United States 
Government or the British Government 
without attention to the two-party system, 
nor could he write about the French or 
Italian Government without attention to 
the multi-party system, 

A number of states, not all of them in 
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the South, do not have a two-party system 
in state politics, For such states, factional 
and largely personal warfare at primaries 
and conventions is more significant than 
two-party warfare at the final elections, 
Perhaps those who would improve state 
government should concern themselves 
more with how decisions are made within 
a party than with the final election. 

If the two-party system promotes re¬ 
sponsibility, thought might be devoted to 
what conditions would foster development 
of such a system where it does not exist 
and to how such conditions might be estab¬ 
lished. Many states have what is widely 
accepted as a two-party system, but in fact 
“anything goes." Neither party has a con¬ 
sistent orientation on policy, neither has a 
satisfactory way of deciding what that 
orientation should be if one is desired, and 
neither demands that candidates and office¬ 
holders operating under the party label 
pay attention to and act in accord with 
the party’s policy. 

As Dayton D. McKean and others tes¬ 
tify, the visibility of state government is 
low. People are not interested, This may 
be because state functions are not important 
(though this proposition cannot stand up 
under scrutiny), or because state functions 
are so diverse as not to make up a policy 
package, or because newspaper reporting 
is inadequate for maintenance of an in¬ 
formed public, or because some state offi¬ 
cials prefer the security of obscurity 

But a reason even more basic may be 
that the parties do not pose to the people 
a choice of policies, Even though the func¬ 
tions of state government do affect most 
citizens, if the election of one or the other 
party is irrelevant to the direction or pace 
of state activity, indifference by those eli¬ 
gible to vote should occasion no surprise. 
We may need greater vividness in two- 
party contests for the power to determine 
the state’s policies, Otherwise, the parties 
may simply vie for vividness of candidates. 
Personal politics is not the avenue to re¬ 
sponsible government. 
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Before “party government” is chosen as 
a basis for improving the visibility of state 
governments and so democratizing it by 
arousing citizen interest and activity, sev¬ 
eral implications will need to be examined. 

Does it not mean abandonment of the direct j 
primary and reliance instead on party con¬ 
ventions for choosing of candidates? This 
will reduce the chance for ambitious ad¬ 
venturers to vault to leadership of a party. 

But to what degree will it bring back the 
boss, whose wings the direct primary was 
designed to clip? To what extent are condi¬ 
tions sufficiently different from those of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries so that party organizations can be 
expected to behave responsibly? 

The Making of Lam 

Lawmaking is central to policy making. 

Not that there are not other ways of mak¬ 
ing policy. In some states a considerable 
amount of policy has been put into the 
constitution itself, and changes are made by 
constitutional amendment at every election. 

In some states particular interest groups, 
lacking sufficient leverage on the legislature, 
may get laws adopted directly by the peo¬ 
ple or may get the people to veto laws 
passed by the legislature. Some decision 
making that used to be thought appropriate 
for the legislature has now been shifted 
to regulatory commissions and other ad¬ 
ministrative agencies. 

Nonetheless, under the principles of rep¬ 
resentative government, it is the state legis¬ 
lature that is expected to settle most policy 
questions. If it is to perform its important 
role satisfactorily, it needs to be reasonably 
representative of the public in whose name 
it acts, responsive to the interests of the 
community that is the state, and rational 
in assembling and considering the appro¬ 
priate facts, opinions, and policy alterna¬ 
tives. As a legislature is a group of men, 
someone inside or outside the group must 
take a leadership role. Furthermore, ar¬ 
rangements need to exist for moving the 
work along at a reasonable pace and for 
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reducing the confusion that many men and 
many bills can create. 

Three questions are especially important 
to the lawmaking process: (i) Are state leg¬ 
islatures representative? (2) Should emer¬ 
gence of the governor as legislative leader 
be welcomed and further encouraged? (3) 
Can the capacity of the legislature for in¬ 
formed, orderly deliberation be increased? 

Of the three questions, the first is by 
all odds the most urgent. Nothing in state 
government is so justly condemned as the 
discrepancy between the pretense to rep¬ 
resentative government and the fact of 
deliberate rejection of representative prin¬ 
ciples. Though urbanization has accentu¬ 
ated the problem, the discrepancy is noth¬ 
ing new. In his Notes on Virginia, Thomas 
Jefferson cited it as one of the “very capital 
defects” in Virginia’s constitution: 

Among those who share the representa¬ 
tion, the shares are very unequal. Thus the 
county of Warwick, with only one hundred 
fighting men, has an equal representation 
with the county of Loudon, which has one 
thousand seven hundred and forty-six. So 
that every man in Warwick has as much 
influence in the government as seventeen 
men in Loudon. 

Criticism of the system can with full 
justice be maintained on the high level of 
democratic and republican principle, as did 
Jefferson. But today’s typical underrepre¬ 
sentation of the majority of the statewide 
electorate has practical results as well. The 
statewide majority is likely to restrict the 
legislature’s power by constitutional amend¬ 
ment, to place greater trust in the governor 
elected by the statewide majority, to resort 
frequently to the initiative and referendum 
and constitutional amendment processes to 
enact measures unwelcome to the legislative 
majority. The interests, typically urban, 
that are underrepresented in the state legis¬ 
lature are likely to turn to Washington for 
sympathetic consideration and legislation. 
These same interests may also be in con¬ 
stant conflict with the state government, 
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which will predictably neglect the welfare 
of the cities. 

If it be agreed that misrepresentative 
legislatures are a principal block to estab¬ 
lishment of confidence in state governments, 
the immediate problem becomes what to do 
about it. New Jersey recently adopted a 
shiny new constitution, but did nothing 
about the apportionment of seats in the 
legislature. In many another state the price 
of constitutional revision will undoubtedly 
be a promise to let bad enough alone on 
the representation issue. Compromise is well 
ingrained in our politics. But compromise 
on the moral principle of democratic gov¬ 
ernment cannot make virtue of necessity. 

How, then, can a system, even if in¬ 
defensible, be overthrown when the bene¬ 
ficiaries of that system-the present legisla¬ 
tive majorities, the rural and small-town 
interests, and their few powerful urban 
allies-must themselves consent to its over¬ 
throw? 

Emergence of the governor, where it has 
occurred, is one of the most important his¬ 
torical developments of state government. 
His leadership, however, is often exercised 
principally in setting the agenda of legisla¬ 
tive and public discussion and in conducting 
intricate negotiations with political enemies, 
for he often lacks majority party support 
in the legislature. Even if his party is in 
control of the legislature, it may lack suf¬ 
ficient party discipline to assure him of 
support. The strength of the Presidency 
has resulted in part from the accretion of 
power exercised in crisis situations. But it 
also rests on the President’s greater atten¬ 
tion-getting power with the public and On 
the clarity of his leadership of his party. 
Does the infrequency of crisis in state gov¬ 
ernment preclude development of a strong 
governorship in relation to policy? Are 
governors doing enough to attract public 
attention to policy problems? (One gover¬ 
nor, it is reported, found the newspapers 
so resistant to publishing his statements that 
he has had to spend much time “on the 
road” talking to the people in their towns 
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and villages in order simply to communicate 
with them,) Why ate so few governors the 
real heads of their parties in the states? Ai c 
we electing the kind of governors that care 
about policy and have zest for leadership? 

Legislatures are called “deliberative bod¬ 
ies." Sometimes they seem deliberate be¬ 
yond their calling. Not infrequently, how¬ 
ever, they take so many stitches in time, 
especially just before adjournment, that 
they precipitate sharp public criticism. How 
can the legislatures be better equipped to 
do a responsible job, tapping expert knowl¬ 
edge on the subjects before them and draw¬ 
ing fully on the views of interested groups' 5 

The Administering of Lam 

Policy not only must be made. It must 
be executed. The ascendancy of the legis¬ 
lature in state governments, together with 
the subjection of many administrative offi¬ 
cials to popular election, has led to an ex¬ 
ecutive branch without a real head, In 1835, 
referring to a different phenomenon, Alexis 
de Tocqueville used words apt for the 
present purpose: “The executive power of 
die state is represented by the governor.,, 
although he enjoys but a portion of its 
rights.” 

Administrative organization and manage¬ 
ment have been given much attention dur¬ 
ing the past jo years. This has been true 
in private business, and as well in each of 
the levels of government. The problem is 
not as simple for the state governments as 
it might at first appear. Nonetheless, the 
multitude of official and unofficial studies 
of state administration have hit upon much 
the same affirmative recommendations, 
Why, then, have the recent "Little Hoover 
Commissions” in the states, and their many 
predecessors during the twenties and thir¬ 
ties, had such little success in getting their 
proposals adopted? Why is there such re¬ 
sistance to making the governor a real 
chief executive? Do we so much distrust 
the kind of man who sometimes reaches 
the governorship that we fear, to use Leslie 
LipsoiTs phrase, that the renaissance of the 


governor may not be accompanied by his 
reformation? 

We can easily err if we create a strong 
chief executive on paper but a weak one in 
fact. He must not merely sit at the peak 
of an organizational pyramid; he must have 
the managerial tools and the personal as¬ 
sistants that will enable him to lie effective 
as chief executive. If we want this to result- 
in more efficient administration, reorgani¬ 
zation must he more than the reshuffling 
and consolidation of departments at the 
top; there must he continuing attention to 
the problem at all levels so that. , . there 
can he reorganization in depth. 

The man who is a strong chief execu¬ 
tive on the administrative side is the same 
mail who might also provide both legisla¬ 
tive and political party leadership. The gov¬ 
ernor could he a leader in all three senses. 
How compatible are these roles? Will the 
governor have the time? And the capacity? 

Administration is done by people. The 
need seems acute for increased effort ru 
attract able people into the state’s service. 
The need for professionals in many state 
functions—engineers, social workers, public 
health doctors, teachers—has raised the 
qualitative level of state services, So 
too has the national government’s require¬ 
ment of a merit system and abstention from 
political activity on the part of state em¬ 
ployees in important nationally aided ac¬ 
tivities, But these more or less externally 
imposed requirements do not get at the need 
for state governments themselves to show 
initiative and concern for getting their fair 
share of the cream of classes graduating 
from educational institutions-many of them 
state-supported. Nor do they get at the need 
for the states to make service to the state 
a rewarding experience. Salaries arc but 
part of the reward, More important may be 
the conviction of administrative and pro¬ 
fessional people that they are sharing in 
important and creative work on behalf of 
the public interest. 

How can the states attract and motivate 
the best available persons, especially for the 
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key administrative and professional posts present. A third of our states are one-party 
that set the tone of state administration? states. The principal industry of several 
_ states is the care and feeding of tourists. 

CiUKUtung about State Governments Perhaps one could find generalizations that 
I o address ourselves to these and like would be appropriate if confined to one 
problems has its hazards. It is well to keep or another of these groupings, or to yet 
them in mind. other groupings that might be devised. But 

I here are now 50 states. To talk about to generalize about 50 state governments 
“state government" rather than “state gov- has many pitfalls. The wary are wise, 
ernments” is therefore to make an assuinp- The task that lies ahead is three-fold, 
non of identity among the 50 that simply First is to understand how state govern- 
is not true. What is true about the gover- ments operate and what their problems are, 
nor of Arkansas, with a salary of $10,000 is particularly as policy makers and adminis- 
not likely to be true about the governor of trators. Second is to devise ways by which 
New York, with a salary of $jo,ooo; and the performance of state governments might 
the salary difference is probably the least he strengthened. Third, with the “here” 
important difference between them. Mis- and the “there” identified, is to calculate 
sissippi’s and Illinois’ legislatures have little how to get from “here” to “there.” It is 
in common other than the Mississippi River, in this third phase that the greatest failures 
F.vcn neighbors like Washington and Ore- have been recorded. This is also where men 
gon have quite different politics. Half the and women familiar with the politics of 
people of the country live in ten states, individual states can make eminently prac- 
mosr of them industrialized and urbanized tical contributions. And it is here that ideas 
hut with important farming interests still may become action. 


THE FUTURE OF THE STATES*' 

David Felhmiu professor of political science at the University of Wis¬ 
consin ., is well known for his writing on American public law . His books 
include The Defendant’s Rights (ipyH) and The Limits of Freedom 
0959 )' 


The Trend Toward Centralization ctal forces and, like most political com- 

However hazardous prophecy may be, promises, lacks the element of finality. At 
it is safe to say that federalism will remain best, the point of equilibrium between na- 
at the center of controversy in postwar tional and local power represents an un- 
America, It is equally certain that federal- easy and provisional arrangement of conipe- 
ism will continue in the future in the state drive forces within the national community, 
of flux that has always characterized it in The constitutional allocation of powers, 
the past. For federalism is essentially a com- which is the hallmark of federalism is, after 
promise between centrifugal and centrip- all, man-made. It is compounded out of 

* David Fcllman. from “Postwar American Federalism” in Problems of the Postwar World , ed. 
Thomas C, T. McCormick (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1945), pp. 1719-203, passim. 
Abridged and edited with the permission of the author and publisher. Reprinted by jicrmission, 
Copyright, 1945, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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political tensions, regional conflicts, com¬ 
peting doctrines, and the pushing and haul¬ 
ing of economic, social, racial, linguistic, 
and confessional interests. It grows out of 
the necessity of appeasement as well as out 
of considerations of principle. It is always 
subject to change, for the price of its re¬ 
maining alive is continuous adaptation to 
experience and reality. “The question of 
the relation of the states to the federal gov¬ 
ernment,” Woodrow Wilson once wrote, 
“is the cardinal question of our constitu¬ 
tional system. It cannot be settled by the 
opinion of any one generation, because it 
is a question of growth, and every succes¬ 
sive stage of our political and economic 
development gives it a new aspect, makes 
it a new question,” 1 
Although the Federal idea has not been 
a fixed quantity in the ebb and flow of 
American history, it is a truism to say that 
the irresistible tendency has been in the 
direction of a steady growth of national 
power, both in an absolute sense and rela¬ 
tively with respect to the original design 
of state power. From the legal point of 
view this has come about through a broad 
construction of the clauses of the Constitu¬ 
tion delegating authority to the national 
government, and particularly through a 
sweeping exploitation of “implied powers.” 
Every one of these clauses has served as 
a peg upon which to hang implications, 
notably those granting power over the sub¬ 
jects of taxation, spending, interstate and 
foreign commerce, war, and the postal sys¬ 
tem, By this method, the awkward and 
difficult method of formal constitutional 
amendment has been successfully by-passed. 
In fact, the efficacy of this expedient is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful, since judges who are 
determined to construe the Constitution 
strictly are free to emasculate clauses grant¬ 
ing power, On the other hand, if judges 
interpret the document broadly, as they 
are privileged to do, additional formal 
amendments appear to be unnecessary, at 
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least for the predictable future. Witness 
the willingness of the Supreme Court to 
find in the existing grants of power au¬ 
thority for extensive Federal activities in 
the fields of social security and labor rela¬ 
tions. 

It should never be forgotten, in consider¬ 
ing the future of our Federal system, that 
the national government is the judge of its 
own competence. For if Congress, the Presi¬ 
dent, and the Supreme Court are in agree¬ 
ment as to the interpretation of a constitu¬ 
tional clause, there is very little, if anything, 
that the states can do about it. Furthermore, 
it should be recalled that while the Supreme 
Court is the referee of the Federal system, 
arbitrating in an authoritative fashion con¬ 
flicting claims to power of the state and 
national governments, it is at the same time 
an arm of the national government and 
over the years has taken a national point 
of view. Field has pointed out that “the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
been as impartial an umpire in national- 
state disputes as one of the members of two 
contending teams could he expected to 
be_The states, as members of the fed¬ 

eral system, have had to play against the 
umpire as well as against the national gov¬ 
ernment itself. The combination has long 
been too much for them." 2 

Any assessment of the future of the Fed¬ 
eral balance of power must take into ac¬ 
count the fundamental reasons that explain 
the relentless growth of the authority of 
the national government. Certainly it is not 
to be ascribed to the evil designs of power- 
hungry men. No doubt, men with power 
often desire more, and it cannot be denied 
that administrative bureaus, once estab¬ 
lished, are quick to discover compelling 
reasons for expansion, Nevertheless, the 
point should not be exaggerated, and the 
almost universal tendency to explain all 
social and political developments in terms 
of “human nature” should be resisted, The 
fact is that in the great cases of major regu- 


1 Constitutional Government in the United States (New York, 1908), p. 173. 

2 0 . P. Field, “State versus Nation, and the Supreme Court,” American Political Science Review, 
vol. 28, April, 1934, p, 233. 
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lation, Congress has moved only after pro¬ 
longed agitation and debate, giving in very 
often with great reluctance to persistent 
popular pressure. Certainly it cannot be 
said that the first great Federal effort at 
economic control, the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887, was enacted with any sort of 
gay abandon by a power-hungry Congress. 
On the contrary, it was pushed into adopt¬ 
ing the statute only after every other ex¬ 
pedient of state control had been tried. 
Even so, the original powers of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission were severely 
limited and were later expanded step by 
step as the necessities of transportation and 
the protection of the public interest pointed 
the way. It would be idle to speculate how 
much the craving for power contributed 
to the swelling of the national authority, 
and it would be misleading to get bogged 
down in an analysis of human motivation. 
This development has a natural history. 

The plain truth is that the power of the 
national government has been growing be¬ 
cause the basic elements of the American 
community have become nationalized. In 
the measure that a nation has developed, 
with national needs, national action has be¬ 
come inescapable. Increasingly, our major 
problems concern the country as a whole 
and demand national treatment, if they are 
to he handled effectively. Consider for 
example, the impact of giant corporations, 
of national trade-unions, of modern means 
of communication and transportation, of 
prolonged economic depression, of swiftly 
moving criminals, and of the quest for 
security on the part of the aged, upon the 
life of the American people. In the long 
run, there seems to be a tendency for politi¬ 
cal power to pursue a problem, even across 
a state line, 

Furthermore, side by side with a grow¬ 
ing consciousness of the essential unity of 
American life, an awareness of the disad¬ 
vantages and inconveniences of federalism 
has been rising to the level of a general 
sentiment. The price we pay for federalism 
is not inconsiderable. It has led to serious 
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interference with the nation’s economic life 
through the proliferation of troublesome 
trade barriers. It has inhibited the adoption 
of desirable social legislation by the states 
owing to the fear of the economic conse¬ 
quences of high standards resulting from 
the competition of low standards. It has 
encouraged large-scale resort to legal sub¬ 
terfuges for the evasion of state laws on 
such subjects as marital relations, crime, 
taxation, and corporation charters, The 
states have been unable to finance ade¬ 
quately necessary social services, especially 
in the fields of education, social security, 
and public health, Many states simply do 
not have the resources for the achievement 
of maximum efficiency in government. Fed¬ 
eralism has had the result of giving the 
country too many laws and too many varia¬ 
tions of law on the same subjects. It has 
led to endless conflicts of jurisdiction on all 
levels of government. No less important, 
it has permitted and even encouraged the 
festering of local tyrannies and injustices. 
There are many who doubt whether the 
nation can now afford a Federal system 
originally designed for a less complicated 
and more leisurely age, Laski has written, 

It is insufficiently positive in character; 
it does not provide for sufficient rapidity of 
action; it inhibits the emergence of neces¬ 
sary standards of uniformity; it relies upon 
compacts and compromises which take in¬ 
sufficient account of the urgent category 
of time; it leaves the backward areas a 
restraint, at once parasitic and poisonous, 
on those which seek to move forward; not 
least, its psychological results, especially in 
an age of crisis, are depressing to a democ¬ 
racy that needs the drama of positive 
achievement to retain its faith. 3 

The logic of our times, the world over, 
seems to he in the direction of centraliza¬ 
tion, Wherever Federal systems still exist, 
as in Canada and Switzerland, power has 
been shifting to the center. Federal systems 
of the past, such as that of Germany, have 
disappeared altogether. The present distri¬ 
bution of power in the American system 


s Harold J. Laski, “The Obsolescence of Federalism,” New Republic, May 3,1939, p. 367. 
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is a far cry from that which existed in 1776, 
when independence was proclaimed, in 
1781, when the Articles of Confederation 
were ratified as America’s first written na¬ 
tional constitution, or in 1789, when the 
present Constitution was put into operation. 
The same tendencies are clearly discernible 
within the states themselves, where increas¬ 
ingly the state governments are taking over, 
in whole or in part, the administration of 
functions traditionally left to the province 
of local government. The rapid growth of 
state-collected, locally shared taxes, and of 
state grants-in-aid for education, public 
health, assistance, and highways, attests this 
development, Sait writes, “States move for¬ 
ward from alliance to confederacy, from 
confederacy to federation, from federation 
to complete union; that is from lower to 
higher forms, These successive forms, there¬ 
fore, may be regarded as a biological series. 
It is by no means of universal application; 
what we have here is a tendency, not a 
law,” 4 Many students of government believe 
that federalism is essentially a transitional 
form, standing roughly at the mid-point 
between one form of unity and another, 

The Prospect for Decentralization 

Whereas it may be true that federalism 
is a way station on the road from loose 
confederation to complete centralization, 
this is so only when viewed in the per¬ 
spective of a whole historical epoch, In the 
short run-and politics is pretty largely con¬ 
cerned with the short view-the picture 
may be quite a different one. The student 
of human affairs is not obliged .to anticipate 
the shape of things to come for an inde¬ 
terminate future, In fact, he is apt to be 
more useful if he confines himself to a 
reasonable period of time. So far as the 
American Federal pattern of government is 
concerned, he may discern certain trends 
now in motion which are likely to persist 
in the immediate postwar world. It is suf¬ 
ficient if he analyzes them with care and 
understanding. Long-range prophecy he 
may well leave to the prophets. 

4 E, M. Sait, Political Institutions: A Preface, 
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In a sense, the major question is: Shall 
we have any federalism at all in the postwar 
period? Since it is quite certain, however, 
that something in the nature of a Federal 
system will survive for our time, the ques¬ 
tions worth serious discussion are less dras¬ 
tic in character. They deal not with the 
existence of federalism, but with its charac¬ 
ter, its points of emphasis, its tendencies. 
Will the enormous accumulation of national 
power engendered by the necessities of war 
survive after the shooting stops? Will the 
drift toward centralization be accelerated 
in the near future or slowed down? Will 
the states continue as vital agencies of local 
management? What forces in the American 
community are likely to support the claims 
of traditional decentralization? These are 
the compelling questions. Although they 
cannot be answered with any sort of final¬ 
ity, the available evidence suggests that fed¬ 
eralism is not yet a corpse and is not likely 
to become one in the predictable future. 

The Continued Vitality of State Govern¬ 
ment. At the outset, it should be noted 
that the increase in the powers of the na¬ 
tional government in the past few decades 
has not necessarily been at the expense of 
the states. To be sure, in some important 
measure national authority has invaded, by 
direct or devious means, the area of tradi¬ 
tional local activity. But the expansion of 
that authority lias proceeded largely from 
a more intense exploitation of powers al¬ 
ready legitimately in the hands of the cen¬ 
tral government. While national power has 
been expanding, the same thing has been 
happening at the state level as well, What 
we have been getting in recent years is 
simply more government, more government 
at all levels of authority. The objection to 
centralization is, in considerable measure, 
an objection to government at all levels. 
Many who are now taking refuge in “states’ 
rights” as a bulwark against Federal power 
would just as readily turn to the national 
government for protection against the states 
if the latter should seek to impose the same 
tax and regulatory measures. 

(New York, 1938), p. 375. 
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The states are still important units of 
government. Although Congress legislates 
more today than ever before, the same holds 
true for the state legislatures. The President 
is a more powerful executive today than 
ever before in our history, but the gover¬ 
norship has also reached new heights of 
power and influence. Both state and national 
bureaucracies have grown in size and 
power; delegated legislation is a feature as 
much of state lawmaking as it is of national, 
The growth of the Federal commerce 
power has been matched by a fuller devel¬ 
opment of state control over economic life. 
State budgets have been enlarged through 
the pressure of public demand in almost 
rhe same measure as Federal budgets have 
responded to an insistent popular desire for 
more services. Former Governor Broughton 
of North Carolina declared, 

Set against its own past, the state is 
today an infinitely more powerful govern¬ 
mental unit than it has been at any time 
in the Nation’s history. What the States 
have been forced to surrender to the Fed¬ 
eral Government, they have more than 
made good with extensions of their own 
authority over the lives and fortunes of 
their citizens, . . . The American State of 
today is not an anaemic government that 
lives precariously on the crumbs of au¬ 
thority that may be dropped from the over¬ 
flowing table of federal power, It is a vital, 
indispensable political unit that has broad¬ 
ened its authority to cope with the chang¬ 
ing circumstances of a changing civiliza¬ 
tion/' 

Thus, the states have a greater fiscal im¬ 
portance today than they ever had in the 
past. Whereas in 1930 cite states collected 
only a little more than S 1 billion in taxes, 
thirty years later they were collecting about 
nine times as much-SiH.o billion in i960. 
Since about 1930 the state legislatures have 
been the scenes of unprecedented activity. 
They have all adopted comprehensive leg¬ 
islation establishing systems of unemploy¬ 
ment compensation, old-age assistance, and 
child welfare, State public health depart- 

r> J. M. Broughton, “The Future of the States,” 
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ments have been either created or im¬ 
proved. Many states now have fair trade 
acts, labor relations acts, labor conciliation 
services, and laws outlawing the yellow-dog 
contract and restricting the issuance of 
court injunctions in labor cases. In the 
meantime, there has been a more thorough 
exploitation of time-honored state func¬ 
tions, such as those dealing with roads, 
education, public institutions, the regula¬ 
tion of agriculture and business, the con¬ 
servation of natural resources, and police 
power regulations seeking to protect the 
public health, safety, and morals. If it is 
true that the states are dying, it may be 
said with some confidence that the patient 
will enjoy a long, lingering illness, When 
viewed from a standpoint that is founded 
upon something more modest than cosmic 
time, the American states seem to have a 
great deal of vitality left in them. 

The Improvement of State Government. 
The position of the states in postwar Amer¬ 
ica derives additional strength from their 
capacity for self-improvement, Many critics 
of American state government have made 
much of the legislative and administrative 
weaknesses of the states, their clinging to 
outworn and inefficient procedures, their 
toleration of overlapping and confused lines 
of administration, their lack of research 
and corrective facilities, their retention of 
a tangled jungle of local government. These 
criticisms, once fully justified, arc less de¬ 
scriptive of the actual situation today than 
ever before. For on the whole, the states 
have for some time been aware of these 
deficiencies and have moved a long way 
from the low estate to which they had 
fallen during the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The legislative process has received 
much attention, particularly the rules of 
procedure and the committee system. Aids 
for the legislature have been created in 
many states, including bill-drafting services, 
legislative reference bureaus, and legislative 
councils. Administration has been strength¬ 
ened a great deal through the reorganiza- 

State Government., March, 1943, p. 71- 
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tion of boards and departments and through public utilities, freedom from certain kinds 
improvements in personnel administration, of taxation, the support of local economic 
including the adoption in many states of advantages or monopolies. But whatever the 
some sort of merit system. Fiscal practices undisclosed major premise may be, the 
have also been strengthened, notably through slogan is effective on the hustings, 
the widespread adoption of the executive Having witnessed the ravages of highly 
budget system and of better auditing prac- centralized dictatorship in foreign countries 
rices. The state judiciary has been improved during the past two decades, the American 
in many ways, by experimentation with people have become especially sensitive to 
new types of courts, such as those deal- the dangers of centralization. Many feel, 
ing with domestic relations, juvenile delin- rightly or wrongly, that federalism offers 
quency, and small claims, and by the steady some additional security against a usurpa- 
revision of civil and criminal law procedure, tion of power. The suspicion of power 
It seems clear that the states have only which has permeated American consritu- 
begun to overhaul their governmental ma- tions for a century and a half is expressed in 
chinery. There is no reason to be other part by the idea of checks and balances, one 
than optimistic about the great possibilities element of which is contained in the notion 
that lie ahead in the continuation of a that the states arc a counterweight to na- 
current trend which seems to have gathered tional government. It is felt by many that 
so much momentum, The increased confi- the concentration of all power at the center 
dence that these reforms are engendering will invite the moral corruption that un¬ 
in the people may very likely serve as an checked power breeds in those who hold it. 
additional bulwark against the trend toward They also believe that it may create a 
centralization, “The best answer, indeed power system which ambitious men may 
the only one, to the alarming and rapid too easily convert to the dictatorial pattern, 
spread of federal encroachment,” an intclli- In short, they believe that federalism sup- 
gent governor recently stated, “is to give ports so many centers of power that no 
to the people a better government through single coup d’etat can possibly be success- 
state agencies.” 0 ful. 

The Strength of the Theory and Tradi- Furthermore, it is widely believed that 
tion of Decentralization. Finally, any assess- federalism avoids many other evils of ccn- 
ment of the prospects of American federal- tralization, especially those associated with 
ism must take into account the great strength very large systems of administration. “The 
of the theory and tradition of decentralized curse of bigness” is more frequently as- 
government. Vigorous local government is sociated in this country with governmental 
among the oldest traditions of the American bureaucracy than with any other aggrega- ; 
people. It was a central feature of a century tion of men and power. Many arc con- 
and a half of colonial history, It has been an vinced that the bureaucracy of the national f 
integral part of the American scene ever government is already too "large to be pro- 
since independence was achieved. It is perly manageable, that it is getting bogged 
therefore deeply rooted in the American down in inertia, formalism, and red tape, 
mind, “States’ rights" is the core of an ef- that it is too complex, and that in its grow- 
fective slogan, whatever may be the real ing remoteness from the people it is be- 
motives of those who use it. It is advanced coming increasingly dehumanized and un- 
by people who are genuinely interested in responsive to public opinion, 
the principle. It is used also by many as a Furthermore, many of the time-honored 
screen for the protection of something else: considerations in favor of federalism will in 
white supremacy, the private ownership of all likelihood continue to carry a great deal 
B Broughton, op. cif.,p, 70. 
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of weight in the future. There is a common will not regulate oil production in the in- 
opinion that it creates a large number of terest of conservation, for fear that Kansas 
political laboratories where new ideas may and Texas may benefit thereby; if New 
be tried out without having to commit the York is penalized for adopting legislation 
whole country to them and without run- outlawing sweatshops by the willingness of 
ning the risk of paying too great a price neighboring Connecticut to accommodate 
for mistakes. It is felt that federalism per- them, then there will be a demand for 
mits the citizen to separate state and local greater and greater Federal regulation. It 
from national issues and hence gives him a may be true that academic theorists and 
chance to vote more discriminatingly. Many impatient reformers, in their demands for 
also think that federalism has the merit of quick national solutions to social problems, 
keeping a great deal of government close to do not sufficiently appreciate either the 
the people, where it must be kept if it is to strength of the tradition of states’ rights or 
remain democratic, and that it therefore has the dangers of a highly centralized govern- 
considerable educational value in training ment in a country of continental propor- 
thc citizenry in the arts of self-government, tions. It may also be true that some of the 
Undeniably, federalism facilitates the adapta- persons who resist social and economic 
tion of government and law to local needs reforms under the cloak of states’ rights do 
and sensibilities, which vary considerably not sufficiently appreciate cither the impli- 
from one section of the country to another, cations of democracy or the institutional 
A wide public is persuaded that only fed- needs of a modern society, 
eralisui can suit the needs of as large a 
country as ours. John Fiske once expressed Tke Continuing Debate 
the opinion that it is the only form of The debate over centralization and de¬ 
government permanently applicable to a centralization is a debate that has no ending, 
whole continent. "Barring unique Switzer- The hue and cry of the past will continue 
land,” Justice Frankfurter has remarked, into the future. The pointing with pride 
“federalism is a response to size.” 7 and the viewing with alarm will go on and 

Paradoxically enough, however, the very on. There will always be those who will 
sectional differences and rivalries that are find it convenient, in seeking to resist a 
commonly cited in support of federalism Federal statute for reasons of self-interest, 
and states’ rights may also be cited in sup- to beat the tocsin for states’ rights. There 
port of a strong central government, if we will be others who will appeal for an excr- 
arc to have an effective national society at tion of national power where they cannot 
all. These very differences and rivalries have their way in the states. The party in 
made the Confederation ineffective and led power in Washington will continue to sup- 
to the formation of a stronger Union in port the nationalistic point of view because 
1787. If Mississippi cannot or will not sup- it is in power and therefore has the respon- 
port education and public health at a mini- sibility for governing the nation, The op- 
mum level of adequacy; if California and posing party, not being in power, and intent 
the Southern states cannot be wholly trusted upon carrying on its function of opposition, 
in the administration of their race prob- will champion the cause of states’ rights, 
lems; if Wisconsin insists upon imposing Men pick up their arguments wherever they 
economic handicaps upon goods that com- can, and the argument for states’ rights 
pete with her own dairy products; if Iowa carries weight, It requires no sophisticated 
will not regulate marriages for fear that understanding of the principles of psycho- 
Iowa couples will go to adjoining states analysis to grasp the fact that this appeal to 
and spend “Iowa money” there; if Illinois states’ rights is not necessarily insincere, 

7 Felix Frankfurter; Mr. Justice Holmes and the Supreme Court (Cambridge, 1938), p. 67. 
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when viewed from the standpoint of human 
motivation, Men groping for support could 
hardly avoid recourse to one of the nation’s 
most effective symbols. 

In the last analysis, the problem of fed¬ 
eralism cannot be solved out of hand by re¬ 
course to a purely logical construction. No 
simple formula will do, according to which 
national problems should be in the hands 
of the national government and local prob¬ 
lems within the sphere of local institutions. 
For one thing, the formula is not at all a 
simple one, since there is no general agree¬ 
ment as to just where the line of demarca¬ 
tion should be drawn, and the doubtful 
cases are numerous and highly debatable. 
Furthermore, modem conditions of inter¬ 
dependence are such that any attempt to 
make national power coextensive with 
problems that are national in scope would 
mean an end to the vigorous local self- 
government which federalism assumes. Few 
indeed are the questions of contemporary 
life that do not in fact transcend the lines of 
local jurisdictions. If federalism is: to be a 
reality, the powers of local government 
must necessarily be significant in the aggre¬ 
gate. It therefore follows that local govern¬ 
ment must be entrusted with responsibilities 

S H. L. AlcBain, The Living Constitution 
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that with equal or even greater propriety 
and logic might be in the hands of the 
central government. McBain has written: 

The states must have real powers, and 
this means that they must have control over 
numerous matters that are from many 
points of view of nation-wide interest and 
importance. If every power for which the 
“common interest” argument can be co¬ 
gently put forward were to be transferred 
to the national government, federalism 
would give up the ghost.... If it is to live, 
there must be in its make-up a large amount 
of the artificial, the arbitrary, the illogical, 
the unscientific— Indeed, under any gen¬ 
uinely federal system one might almost say 
of states’ rights that “whatever is is right.” 8 

Justice Holmes once said that the life of 
the law has not been logic; it has been ex¬ 
perience. The same may be said for the 
future of American federalism. Power will 
flow now in one direction, now in another, 
as the push of the moment dictates. No 
single concrete issue is likely, in our time, 
to put the nation in a position where it 
must choose sharply, once and for all, 
which path it will continue to tread. More 
likely, we shall continue to travel two roads 
at the same time. 


(New York, 1928), pp, 70-71. 



Town and City, U.S.A.: 

What Price Urbanization? 

In no matter was Jefferson more clearly a romantic than in the extrava¬ 
gance with which he praised an agrarian way of life. “Those who labour 
in the earth are the chosen people of God,” he wrote in 1791, “if ever he 
I had a chosen people, whose breasts he has made his peculiar deposit for 

substantial and genuine virtue.” If the American republic was to have a 
bright future, he believed, it rested with the hard-working, God-fearing, 
self-reliant yeomanry whom he knew so well in his native Virginia. The 
“mobs who live in “great cities,” he was sure, “add just so much to the sup¬ 
port of pure government, as sores do to the strength of the human body.” 1 
But in this latter judgment, unlike the other, Jefferson could not draw 
j 0n his native American experience. The only great cities which he knew 

at firsthand were London and Paris, beside which Boston, New York, and 
j, Philadelphia were mere provincial towns. It was not until much later in 

the century that American cities began to rival those in the Old World 
in size and in congestion, and as late as 1910 fewer Americans were still 
living in places which the census bureau classified as urban rather than on 
farms or in small rural towns. With each passing decade, however, America 
has become increasingly urbanized. By i960 more than two out of every 
three Americans were living in urban places of 2,500 or more, the great 
majority of them in metropolitan areas of at least 50,000. The entire North- 
I eastern seaboard, in fact, has become what one writer has called a “mega- 

j lopolis”—a huge cluster of central cities, outlying suburbs, and urban fringe 

| areas extending almost continuously from southern New Hampshire to 
I northern Virginia. 2 Qearly, America is well on the way to becoming what 

I Jefferson feared-a nation of great cities and of city dwellers. Fortunately 

for the republic the sage of Monticello has not been vindicated in either 
judgment. Those who till the soil have not shown themselves to be the 
- peculiar deposit of civic virtue, nor city dwellers the parisitic and irrespon- 
f sible mob which he feared. Yet surely something of value will be lost as 
| America’s transformation into an urban society becomes more and more 

I complete. Since the self-sufficient family farm is rapidly passing from the 

scene, the virtues of rural America must be sought and, if possible, pre- 
I served in the small country town. Granville Hicks maintains that one 

I “transcendent” virtue to be found in small towns, and only there, is neigh- 

y borliness. “You may gossip about your neighbor, and you may even quar¬ 

rel with him openly,” he says, “but yon help him when he or any of his 
family falls sick, you tow his car if he can’t get it started, look after his 

“Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, ed. William Peden (Chapel Hill, 
f 1955), pp. 164-165. 

I “Jean Gottmann, Megalopolis (New York, 1962). 
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stock when he goes away) rush to his aid if his house gets on file, and put 
on your best clothes to go to his funeral" It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that strong loyalties are more likely to develop in small towns than in 
big cities, particularly the simple human loyalty to one’s friends, to one’s 
organizations, and to one’s home town. It is in small towns, too, that people 
have their best opportunity to come to grips with problems which they 
can understand, and this is important because some are the same problems 
with which the larger society must cope. In this sense, Hicks declares, 
“small-town government is a school in practical democracy,” well worth 
preserving even “if not all of its graduates deserve high honors... 

Not everyone who has lived in a small town like Roxborough secs it 
in such a favorable light. Even Hicks, for all his dislike of big cities, is 
willing to admit that “city people are, as a rule, more alert, better informed, 
and less prejudiced than the small-towners,” Thorstein Veblen, who moved 
restlessly from one place to another during his unhappy life, could find 
almost nothing good to say about the country town, as his essay makes clear. 
To him the small rural town was little more than a “way station in the 
distributive system” through which the local storekeepers and bankers 
and their “kept classes" virtually monopolized the retail trade of the sur¬ 
rounding countryside. It was their values and preoccupations, he main¬ 
tained, which gave the country town its distinctive “code of morals and 
proprieties, manners and customs.” The dominant axiom in that code was 
that “one must avoid offense, cultivate good-will, at any reasonable cost, 
and continue unfailing in taking advantage of it," and its corollary that 
“one should be ready to recognize and recount the possible short-comings 
of one’s neighbors, for neighbors are (or may be) rivals in the trade, and 
in trade one man’s loss is another’s gain. . . It was only natural, then, 
for the country town to be conservative, “aggressively and truculently so,” 
since any assertion or denial that might “annoy the prejudices of any 
appreciable number of the respectable townsfolk ..was intolerable to 
men whose business might suffer as a result. The only propositions to which 
the business community could safely assent, lie thought, were “common¬ 
places of the day before yesterday." Thus, intellectually, institutionally, 
and religiously, the country towns in Veblen’s day were “standing pat,” 
he said, “on the ground taken somewhere about the period of the Civil 
War; or according to the wider chronology, somewhere about Mid- 
Victorian times.” 

No doubt this bitter portrayal of small-town America almost a half a 
century ago exaggerated its faults, but even as a caricature some Americans 
would find it a recognizable likeness of many small towns today. In any 
event, it is probably no more unfair to the country town than the popular 
image which is held, William H. Whyte, Jr. reports, of the big city— 
“a place of decay, crime, of fouled streets, and of people who arc poor 
or foreign or odd.” More and more, he concedes, “the city is becoming a 
place of extremes-a place for the very poor or the very rich, or the 
slightly odd.” But rich and poor alike, he says, continue to live in the 
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city because they like it. “They like the privacy; they like the specializa¬ 
tion, and the hundreds of one-of-a-kind .shops; they like the excitement— 
to some the sirens at night arc music—they like the heterogeneity, the con¬ 
trasts, the mixture of odd people,” and, he adds, they even like the “touch 
of Sodom and Gomorrah” to be found there. Even the traits of the city 
which have been most deprecated—its concentration, tension, and drive, 
among others-have their utility. It is these values, no doubt, and the 
opportunities provided for their release, that have attracted so many gifted 
and active people to the cities to seek a career though not always to live 
there. 10 make their homes, many have forsaken the city where they work 
for a suburban version of the small town in which they often spent their 
early years. It is now dearly the suburb rather than either the city or the 
small rural town which has become, in Whyte’s phrase, the “norm of 
aspiration” for middle-class Americans. There is to he found “the happy 
family of I V commercials, of magazine covers and ads” living in “the 
land of blue jeans and shopping centers, of bright new schools, of barbecue- 
pit participation, garden clubs, P.T.A., do-it-yourself, and green lawns.” 

For hotter and for worse, then, the future of America rests largely with 
its cities and suburbs. Yet when they try to cope with social problems as 
difficult and as novel as man has ever faced, they must contend with atti¬ 
tudes and legal restrictions more appropriate to our rural past. Unlike the 
states, whose relationship to the national government is semi-sovereign at 
least in domestic matters, local governments arc, legally speaking, mere 
subdivisions of the state. This means that unless they have been specifically 
granted some measure of what has come to be called “home rule,” our 
cities and towns have no right of self-government. Instead they must depend 
on their state legislature to grant both the authority and often part of the 
money needed to enable them to cope effectively with their problems. 
Unfortunately for our cities, however, the legislature has usually been con¬ 
trolled by Veblen’s country towns and the rural interests which they 
reflect, and they have been notoriously indifferent 01: even unsympathetic 
to the cities’ plight. In most states, the smaller towns have been able to 
perpetuate their control of the legislature only by denying the larger towns 
and cities their proportionate share of scats. Now all this promises to 
change due to the Supreme Court’s intervention. In 1964 it ruled that legis¬ 
lators in each house of the state legislature must represent substantially 
the same number of people. The citizen’s right to vote and to be repre¬ 
sented is'not to be debased or diluted in weight on the basis of where he 
happens to live. “Legislators represent people, not trees or acres,” Chief 
Justice Earl Warren declared for the Court. “Legislators are elected by 
voters, not farms or cities or economic interests.”® 

It is still too early to predict precisely what imprint the recent decisions 
will have on the existing balance between rural and urban interests and 
between the two parties, but it promises to be considerable. In rime, no 
doubt, a new balance will be achieved, and America will be allowed to 
8 See Reynolds v, Siw, 377 U.S. 533 (1964) and its companion cases, 
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fulfill its urban destiny boldly and imaginatively. Yet in the process, it 
is to be hoped, there will not be too great a sacrifice of the more enduring 
values of its rural past. 


THE COUNTRY TOWN AND THE 
AMERICAN ETHOS* 

Thorstein Veblen was an economist and philosopher whose mordant 
criticism of business methods and middle-class values shocked Americans 
of the early twentieth century. Among the best known of his many 
books are Theory of the Leisure Class (iSpp), The Higher Learning in 
America and The Engineers and the Price Sytem (1921), 

The country town of the great American not cover all lines of traffic equally nor is 
farming region is the perfect flower of self- outside competition completely excluded 
help and cupidity standardised on the in any line. But the broad statement is quite 
American plan. Its name may be Spoon sound, that within its domain any given 
River or Gopher Prairie, or it may be Em- country town in the farming country has 
poria or Centralia or Columbia, The pattern a virtual monopoly of trade in those main 
is substantially the same, and is repeated lines of business in which the townsmen 
several thousand times with a faithful per- are chiefly engaged. And the townsmen 
fection which argues that there is no help are vigilant in taking due precautions that 
for it, that it is worked out by uniform cir- this virtual monopoly shall not be broken 
cumstances over which there is no control, in upon. It may be remarked by the way 
and that it wholly falls in with the spirit of that this characterisation applies to the 
things and answers to the enduring aspira- country towns of the great farming coun- 
tions of the community, The country town try, and only in a less degree to the towns 
is one of the great American institutions; of the industrial and outlying sections, 
perhaps the greatest, in the sense that is has It is perhaps not impertinent to call to 
had and continues to have a greater part mind that the retail trade throughout, al- 
than any other in shaping public sentiment ways and everywhere, runs on very much 
and giving character to American culture, the same plan of inordinately high charges 

and consequently extravagant multiplica- 
The Country Town and Its tion of stocks, equipment, work, personnel, 

Retail Monopoly publicity, credits, and costs. It runs to the 

To an understanding of the country same effect in city, town and country. And 
town and its place in the economy of in city, town or country town it is in all of 
American farming it should be noted that these several respects the country’s largest 
in the great farming regions any given town business enterprise in the aggregate; and al- 
has a virtual monopoly of the trade within ways something like three-fourths to nine- 
the territory tributary to it. This monopoly tenths of it is idle waste, to be cancelled out 
is neither complete nor indisputable; it does of the community’s working efficiency as 

* Thorstein Veblen, from Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise In Recent Times (New 
York: B. W. Huebsch, 1923), pp. 142-163, passim. Abridged and edited with permission of the pub¬ 
lisher. Copyright 1923 by B. W. Huebsch, 1951 by Ann B. Sims. Reprinted by permission of The 
Viking Press, Inc. 
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lag, leak and friction. When the statesmen 
and the newspapers-and other publicity- 
agencies—speak for the security and the 
meritorious work of the country’s business 
men, it is something of this sort they are 
talking about. The bulk of the country’s 
business is the retail trade, and in an emi¬ 
nent sense the retail trade is business-as- 
usual. 

The retail trade, and therefore in its 
degree the country town, have been the 
home ground of American culture and the 
actuating center of public affairs and public 
sentiment throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, ever more securely and unequivocally 
as the century advanced and drew toward 
its close. In American parlance “The Pub¬ 
lic,” so far as it can be defined, has meant 
those persons who are engaged in and about 
the business of the retail trade, together 
with such of the kept classes as draw their 
keep from this traffic. The road to success 
has run into and through the country 
town, or its retail-trade equivalent in the 
cities, and the habits of thought engendered 
by the preoccupations of the retail trade 
have shaped popular sentiment and popular 
morals and have dominated public policy in 
what was to be done and what was to be 
left undone, locally and at large, in political, 
civil, social, ecclesiastical, and educational 
concerns. The country’s public men and 
official spokesmen have come up through 
and out of the country-town community, 
on passing the test of fitness according to 
retail-trade standards, and have carried 
with them into official responsibility the 
habits of thought induced by these interests 
and these habits of life. 

This is also what is meant by democracy 
in American parlance, and it was for this 
country-town pattern of democracy that 
the Defender of the American Faith once 
aspired to make the world safe. Meantime 
democracy, at least in America, has moved 
forward and upward to a higher business 
level, where larger vested interests dominate 
and builder margins of net gain are in the 
hazard. It has come to be recognised that 
the country-town situation of the nine- 
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teenth century is now by way of being left 
behind; and so it is now recognised, or at 
least acted on, that the salvation of twenti¬ 
eth-century democracy is best to be worked 
out by making the world safe for Big 
Business and then let Big Business take 
care of the interests of the retail trade and 
the country town, together with much else. 
But it should not be overlooked that in 
and through all this it is the soul of the 
country town that goes marching on. 

The Country Town as a Fief of 
Big Business 

The country town, of course, still has its 
uses, and its use so far as bears on the daily 
life of the underlying farm population is 
much the same as ever; but for the retail 
trade and for those accessory persons and 
classes who draw their keep from its net 
gains the country town is no longer what 
it once was. It has been falling into the posi¬ 
tion of a way-station in the distributive sys¬ 
tem, instead of a local habitation where a 
man of initiative and principle might rea¬ 
sonably hope to come in for a “compe- 
tence”—that is a capitalised free livelihood— 
and bear his share in the control of affairs 
without being accountable to any master- 
concern “higher-up” in the hierarchy of 
business. The country town and the towns¬ 
men are by way of becoming ways add 
means in the hands of Big Business. Barring 
accidents, Bolshevism, and the acts of God 
or of the United States Congress, such 
would appear to be the drift of things in 
the calculable future; that is to say, in the 
absence of disturbing causes. 

This does not mean that the country 
town is on the decline in point of popula¬ 
tion or the volume of its traffic; but only 
that the once masterless retailer is coming 
in for a master, that the retail trade is being 
standardised and reparcelled by and in be¬ 
half of those massive vested interests that 
move obscurely in the background, and that 
these vested interests in the background 
now have the first, call, on the “income 
stream” that flows from the farms through 
the country town, Nor does it imply that 
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that spirit of self-help and collusive cupidity 
that made and animated the country town 
at its best has faded out of the mentality of 

this people. It has only moved upward and 

onward to higher duties and wider horizons, 
Even if it should appear that the self-acting 
collusive storekeeper and banker of the 
nineteenth-century country town lies 
amoldering in his grave,” yet “his soul 

goes inarching on.” It is only that the same 

Stock of men with the same traditions and 
ideals are doing Big Business on the same 

general plan on which the country town 

was built. And these men who know the 
country town “from the ground up” now 
find it ready to their hand, ready to be 
turned to account according to the methods 
and principles bred in their own bone. And 
the habit of mind induced by and conducive 
to business-as-usual is much the same 
whether the balance sheet runs in four 
figures , or in eight. 

The Fumbles of Salesmanship 
It is an unhappy circumstance that all 
this plain speaking about the country town, 
its traffic, its animating spirit, and its stand¬ 
ards of merit, unavoidably has an air of 
finding fault, But even slight reflection will 
show that this appearance is unavoidable 
even where there is no inclination to dis¬ 
parage. It lies in the nature of the case, un¬ 
fortunately. No unprejudiced inquiry into 
the facts can content itself with anything 
short of plain speech, and in this connection 
plain speech has an air of disparagement 
because it has been the unbroken usage to 
avoid plain speech touching these things, 
these motives, aims, principles, wavs and 
means and achievements, of these substantial 
citizens and their business and fortunes. But 
for, all that, all these substantial citizens and 
their folks, fortunes, works, and opinions 
are no less substantial and meritorious, in 
fact. Indeed one can scarcely appreciate the 
full measure of their stature, substance and 
achievements, and more particularly the 
moral costs of their great work In develop¬ 
ing the country; and taking over its re¬ 
sources, without putting it all in plain terms, 


instead of the salesmanlilcc parables that 
have to be employed in the make-believe of 
trade and politics. 

The country town and the business of 
its substantial citizens arc and have ever 
been an enterprise in salesmanship; and the 
beginning of wisdom in salesmanship is 
equivocation. There is a decent measure of 
equivocation which runs its course on the 
hither side of prevarication or duplicity, 
and an honest salesman-such “an honest 
man as will bear watching”-will endeavor 
to confine his best efforts to this highly 
moral zone where stands the upright man 
who is not under oath to tell the whole 
truth. But “self-preservation knows no 
moral law"; and it is not to be overlooked 
that: there habitually enter into the retail 
trade of the country towns many competi¬ 
tors who do not falter at prevarication and 
who even do not hesitate at outright duplic¬ 
ity; and it will not do for an honest man 
to let the rogues get away with the best— 
or any—of the trade, at the risk of too 
narrow a margin of profit on his own busi¬ 
ness—that is to say a narrower margin than 
might be had in the absence of scruple. And 
then there is always the base-line of what 
the law allows; and what the law allows 
cannot be far wrong, Indeed, the sane pre¬ 
sumption will be that whoever lives within 
the law has no need to quarrel with his 
conscience, And a sound principle will he 
to improve the hour today and, if worse' 
comes to worst, let the courts determine 
tomorrow, under protest, just what the law 
allows, and therefore what the moral code 
exacts. And then, too, it is believed and 
credible that the courts will be wise enough 
to see that the law is not allowed to apply 
with such effect as to impede the volume or 
narrow the margins of busincss-as-usual. 

The country-town pattern of moral 
agent and the code of morals and proprie¬ 
ties, manners and customs, which conic up 
out of this life of salesmanship is such as 
this unremitting habituation is fit to pro¬ 
duce. The scheme of conduct for the busi¬ 
ness man and for “his sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts" is a scheme of salesmanship. 
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seven days in the week. And the rule of 
life of country-town salesmanship is 
summed up in what the older logicians have 
called suppressio veri and suggestio falsi. 
The dominant note of this life is circum¬ 
spection. One must avoid offense, cultivate 
good-will, at any reasonable cost, and con¬ 
tinue unfailing in taking advantage of it; 
and, as a corollary to this axiom, one should 
be ready to recognise and recount the pos¬ 
sible short-comings of one’s neighbors, for 
neighbors are (or may be) rivals in the 
trade, and in trade one man’s loss is another’s 
gain, and a rival’s disabilities count in among 
one’s assets and should not be allowed to 
go to waste. 

The Country Town as a 
System of Holdovers 
One must be circumspect, acquire merit, 
and avoid offense. So one must eschew 
opinions, or information, which are not ac¬ 
ceptable to the common run of those whose 
goodwill has or may conceivably come to 
have any commercial value. The country- 
town system of knowledge and belief can 
admit nothing that would annoy the prej¬ 
udices of any appreciable number of the 
respectable townsfolk. So it becomes a sys¬ 
tem of intellectual, institutional, and religi¬ 
ous holdovers. The country town is con¬ 
servative; aggressively and truculently so, 
since any assertion or denial that runs 
counter to any appreciable set of respect¬ 
able prejudices would come in for some 
degree of disfavor, and any degree of dis¬ 
favor is intolerable to men whose business 
would presumably suffer from it. Whereas 
there is no (business) harm done in assent¬ 
ing to, and so in time coming to believe in, 
any or all of the commonplaces of the day 
before yesterday. In this sense the country 
town is conservative, in that it is by force 
of business expediency intolerant of any¬ 
thing but holdovers. Intellectually, in¬ 
stitutionally, and religiously, the country 
towns of the great farming country are 
“standing pat” on the ground taken some¬ 
where about the period of the Civil War; 
or according to the wider chronology, 
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somewhere about Mid-Victorian times. And 
the men of affairs and responsibility in pub¬ 
lic life, who have passed the test of coun¬ 
try-town fitness, as they must, are men who 
have come through and made good accord¬ 
ing to the canons of faith and conduct im¬ 
posed by this system of holdovers. 

The Generosity of the Country Town 

Indeed, there is much, or at least some¬ 
thing, to be said to the credit of this coun¬ 
try-town system of holdovers, with its 
canons of salesmanship and circumspection. 
It has to its credit many deeds of Christian 
charity and Christian faith. It may be-as 
how should it not?-that many of these 
deeds of faith and charity are done in the 
businesslike hope that they will have some 
salutary effects on the doer’s balance sheet; 
but the opaque fact remains that these busi¬ 
ness men do these things, and it is to be 
presumed that they would rather not dis¬ 
cuss the ulterior motives. 

It is a notorious commonplace among 
those who get their living by promoting 
enterprises of charity and good deeds in 
general that no large enterprise of this 
description can be carried through to a 
successful and lucrative issue without due 
appeal to the country towns and due sup¬ 
port by the businesslike townsmen and 
their associates and accessory folks. And it 
is likewise notorious that the country-town 
community of business men and substantial 
households will endorse and contribute to 
virtually any enterprise of the sort, and ask 
few questions. The effectual interest which 
prompts to endorsement of and visible con¬ 
tribution to these enterprises is a salesman- 
like interest in the “prestige value” that 
comes to those persons who endorse and 
visibly contribute; and perhaps even more 
insistently there is the loss of “prestige 
value” that would come to anyone who 
should dare to omit due endorsement and 
contribution to any ostensibly public- 
spirited enterprise of this kind that has 
caught the vogue and does not violate the 
system of prescriptive holdovers. 

Other interest there may well be, as, 
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e.g,, human charity or Christian charity 
that is to say solicitude for the salvation of 
one’s soul-but without due appeal to sales¬ 
manlike respectability the clamour of any 
certified solicitor of these good deeds will 
be but as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. One need only try to picture what 
would be the fate, e.g., of the campaigns 
and campaigners for Red Cross, famine re¬ 
lief, Liberty Bonds, foreign missions, Inter- 
Church fund, and the like, in the absence 
of such appeal and of the due response. It 
may well be, of course, that the salesman¬ 
like townsman endorses with the majority 
and pays his contribution as a mulct, under 
compunction of expediency, as a choice be¬ 
tween evils, for fear of losing good-will. 
But the main fact remains. It may perhaps 
all foot up to this with the common run, 
that no man who values his salesmanlike 
well-being will dare follow his own un¬ 
toward propensity in dealing with these cer¬ 
tified enterprises in good deeds, and speak 
his profane mind to the certified campaign¬ 
ers, But it all comes to the same in the up¬ 
shot. The substantial townsman is shrewd 
perhaps, or at least he aims to be, and it 
may well be that with a shrewd man’s 
logic he argues that two birds in the bush 
are worth more than one in the hand; and 
so pays his due peace-offering to the certi¬ 
fied solicitor of good deeds somewhat in 
the spirit of those addicts of the faith who 
once upon a time bought Papal indulgences, 
But when all is said, it ,works; and that it 
does so, and that these many adventures 
and adventurers in certified mercy and 
humanity are so enabled to subsist in any 
degree of prosperity and comfort is to be 
credited, for the major part, to the sales¬ 
manlike tact of the substantial citizens of 
the country town. 

One hesitates to imagine what would be 
the fate of the foreign missions, e.g,, in the 
absence of this salesmanlike solicitude for 
the main chance in the country towns. 
And there is perhaps less comfort in reflect¬ 
ing on what would be the terms of liquida¬ 
tion for those many churches and church¬ 
men that now adorn the land, if they were 
driven to rest their fortunes on uncon¬ 


strained gifts from de facto worshippers 
moved by the first-hand fear of God, in 
the absence of that more bounteous sub¬ 
vention that so comes in from the quasi- 
consecrated respectable townsmen who are 
so constrained by their salesmanlike fear of 
a possible decline in their prestige. 

Any person who is seriously addicted 
to devout observances and who takes his 
ecclesiastical verities at their face might be 
moved to deprecate this dependence of the 
good cause on these mixed motives. But 
there is no need of entertaining doubts here 
as to the ulterior goodness of these business¬ 
like incentives. Seen in perspective from 
the outside-as any economist must view 
these matters-it should seem to be the 
part of wisdom, for the faithful and for 
their businesslike benefactors alike, to look 
steadfastly to the good end and leave ulte¬ 
rior questions of motive on one side. There 
is also some reason to believe that such a 
view of the whole matter is not infre¬ 
quently acted upon. And when all is said 
and allowed for, the main fact remains, 
that in the absence of this spirit of what 
may without offense be called salesmanlike 
pusillanimity in the country towns, both 
the glory of God and the good of man 
would be less bountifully served, on all 
these issues that engage the certified so¬ 
licitors of good deeds. 

This system of innocuous holdovers, 
then, makes up what may be called the 
country-town profession of faith, spiritual 
and secular. And so it comes to pass that 
the same general system of holdovers im¬ 
poses its bias on the reputable organs of ex¬ 
pression throughout the community-pulpit, 
public press, courts, schools-and dominates 
the conduct of public affairs; inasmuch as 
the constituency of the country town, in 
the main and in the everyday run, shapes 
the course of reputable sentiment and con¬ 
viction for the American community at 
large, , . . In this as in other matters men 
(and women) come to believe what they 
habitually profess, and with a jealous so¬ 
licitude they train their offspring, by pre¬ 
cept, example, and systematic schooling, 
into due conformity with these canons of 
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salvation and profitable respectability. So making of the country’s official personnel 
also as regards the secular. faith and ob- and their mentality. National integrity, re- 
servances of national integrity. And in an ligious intolerance, and business principles 
eminent sense the country towns have the march together under the banners of the 
making of the community’s ideals and men- country town in a co-partnership of means 
tality, beyond any other one agency. In and ends, for the Glory of God and the 
much the same measure they have also the good of man. 


IN PRAISE OF THE SMALL TOWN* 

Granville Hicks, writer and editor, became disenchanted with big city 
life in the late i^o's and moved to the fictitious town of Roxborough 
in upstate New York where he wrote Small Town. His other books in¬ 
clude The Great Tradition-An Interpretation of American Literature 
(i933) 1 There Was a Man in Our Town (1952), and Where We Came 
Out (1954). 


In writing about Roxborough I cannot ... What 1 want to do is not only to see 
adopt the point of view of a visiting anthro- Roxborough clearly but also to see it in 
pologist; I am writing from inside, and, perspective, and at the same time I want to 
try as I may to eliminate personal bias, I check my ideas about the nation and the 
do not assume that I can achieve scientific world by discovering how they apply to a 
objectivity. Two of my preconceptions group of people I know reasonably well, 
must be stated at the oustet. In the first my fellow townsmen. After all, I do find 
place, I have grown to distrust the judg- myself thinking about both the big prob- 
ments of the city intellectuals when they lems and the little ones, and they do seem 
talk about “the people’-whether they take to have some bearing on one another. I 
the line that the people are boobs or refer suppose no one will deny that it is neces- 
piously to the common man. In the second sary to understand the great movements of 
place, I personally have a strong distaste history in order to understand what goes 
for the big cities. Not only do I believe on in Roxborough. Perhaps it is also true 
that they are manifestations of the disease that understanding the Roxboroughs helps 
of our civilization; I cannot understand one to understand the world, 
why anyone wants to live in New York or To say this raises at once the question of 
Chicago or Washington or San Francisco. Roxborough’s representativeness. My guess 
However, I am not seeking to win converts is that Roxborough is in many ways repre- 
to small-town life, and I shall not be dis- sentative of towns of from five hundred to 
appointed if there is no penitent exodus a thousand inhabitants in the Northeast- 
from our megalopolitan monstrosities. My worse than some but perhaps better than 
purpose is not argument but description, others. In fewer ways it is representative 
the story of an intellectual in a small town, of all small towns in the United States. I 
from which the reader can draw his own am not much interested, however, in the 
conclusions. exact degree of representativeness, and I do 

* Granville Hicks, from Small Town (New York: The Macmillan Company,. 1946), pp. 11-14, 
158-160,205-209, zij- 218, 272-274. Abridged, edited, and rearranged with permission of the author. 
Copyright 1946 by Granville Hicks and reprinted with permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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not feel apologetic because I cannot tell 

you how .mny towns of this ske there ate 

in the country. It is a different tad of 
representativeness that seems important to 
jne I do not believe that what I have 
learned about small-towners has no applica¬ 
tion to big-city people, For one thing, the 
big cities have plenty of men and women 
from the small towns, and however much 
they may have changed on the surface, 
many of them are small-towners at heart. 
For another, it was not so long ago that 
the United States was a nation of small 
towns, and we have not outgrown our 
small-town heritage. No one can write 
about such a place as Roxborough without 
emphasizing patterns of thought and action 
that distinguish small-town from urban life, 
but I should be less interested than I am in 
Roxborough if I did not believe that it has 
something to teach us about the American 
character. 

The Small Town's Scale of Values 
Whatever 1 say about... Roxborough 
is of necessity extremely tentative, but I 
can speak with some certainty on one point, 
namely, the effect of our years In Rox¬ 
borough on my scale of values. In general 
I have acquired a greater respect for the 
qualities my neighbors admire-for physical 
strength, physical courage, manual dex¬ 
terity. On the other hand, I place a higher 
estimate on sheer intelligence than ever be¬ 
fore in my life. Knowledge—to say nothing 
of erudition or sophistication seems less 
important, but intelligence seems more so. 
Most of my neighbors arc more or less 
handicapped by lack of knowledge, but 
some of them can grasp a set: of facts and 
some can’t, and I am constantly struck by 
the vast difference between the former and 
the latter. 

Loyalty—to the town, to an organization, 
even to friends—I have come to appreciate 
in proportion as I have discovered its rarity. 
I was brought up on Galsworthy’s “it’s not 
enough,” and of course I know that loyalty 
isn’t enough. But it is something. In the 
rarefied world of the intellectuals loyalty 
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may not be greatly missed. The best of the 
intellectuals are loyal to ideas, and that is a 
kind of loyalty for which I have great , re¬ 
spect. But even the simple human loyalty to 
be found in Roxborough has come to seem 
admirable, for it is the chief corrective to 
greed and malice. By contrast with all the 
selfish, the two-faced, the weak-willed, the 
people who can be counted on arc fine 
people. 

I am well aware that strong loyalties to 
a geographical area can be developed in 
much larger towns than Roxborough and 
even in sprawling suburbs and great cities. 
There is something blatantly factitious, 
however, in such phenomena as the re¬ 
nowned devotion of Brooklynites to their 
borough. It is something that somebody 
thought up, not something that grew. 1 do 
not doubt that a man can be deeply loyal 
to a city of fifty or a hundred thousand, 
perhaps to a larger city, but it is not the 
same thing as the feeling of the townsman 
for his town. I suspect, indeed, that much 
of the trumped-up enthusiasm of the serv¬ 
ice club boosters is a wistful substitute for 
the smalkowncr’s simple acceptance of his 
community as a given fact. 

Efficiency too I have always valued; 
it is one of the allegedly American virtues 
for which I have great respect. And I have 
found it considerably less common than it 
is supposed to be-in the academic world, 
in political organizations, and certainly in 
business itself, In Roxborough it is not com¬ 
mon at all. Even in those areas in which 
Roxborough men have solid skills, one docs 
not often find, a man who knows what he 
can do, who does what he promises, and 
who does it on time. Not only is it hard to 
find men who will accept responsibility; it 
can be counted the greatest good fortune 
if, once a man has agreed to do a job, he 
actually does it. In this respect if in no 
other, I am convinced, Roxborough is 
representative: the world’s affairs are al¬ 
most certainly conducted by persons who 
are habitually late for appointments, who 
always do less than they promise to do, and 
who constantly keep their associates in the 
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dark. Running head on against this kind of 
slackness, as one is bound to do in a small 
town, I give periodic thanks for the few 
men and women who can and will make a 
decent job of whatever they undertake. 

Finally, 1 have a new respect for what 
is unquestionably the small town’s tran¬ 
scendent virtue—ncighborliness. To many of 
the older people it is a whole code in itself, 
and few of the younger ones will fail to 
inconvenience themselves if a neighbor is 
in trouble. You may gossip about your 
neighbor, and you may even quarrel with 
him openly, if you and he are the quarrel¬ 
ing kind, but you help him when he or any 
of his family falls sick, you tow his car if 
he can’t get it started, look after his stock 
when he goes away, rush to his aid if his 
house gets on fire, and put on your best 
clothes to go to his funeral. Behind all this 
is the simple fact of interdependence: you 
need your neighbor and he needs you. And 
there is also the effect of proximity: 
you have to be tough to ignore the 
misfortunes of a person you arc going 
to keep on seeing day after day. But 
whatever its origins, neighborliness has 
gone deep into the grain. More than once, 
on thanking a man for a favor, I have been 
told, “We’ve got to be neighborly,” I can 
see the limits of ncighborliness—the vices 
that are compatible with that virtue-but 
it is a candle that throws a considerable 
beam and gives off heat as well as light, 

The Decline of the Small Town 

What is the place of the small town in 
the larger society? It is certain that the 
economic life of the individuals who live 
within the boundaries of Roxborough, or 
any other small town, will be increasingly 
shaped by forces that are operating 
throughout the entire nation and, many of 
them, throughout the entire world. It is 
equally certain that state and federal gov¬ 
ernment will count for more and the town 
government for less in the political life. 
Can the town survive? 

So far as Roxborough is concerned, this 
is not a rhetorical question. I can easily 
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visualize a Roxborough without schools, 
without stores, without churches, without 
a post office. There would be houses along 
the highway, I suppose, but much of the 
town would be reforested, and the people 
who lived on the highway would work in 
the city, shop in the city, send their chil¬ 
dren to school in the city, and think in 
city terms. Under such conditions there 
would be little point in electing a town 
supervisor or a road superintendent or any 
of the other officials that Roxborough 
currently ballots for; their jobs could be 
taken care of by employees of the county 
or the state, There would be nothing left 
but a name on a map. 

More isolated towns would take longer 
to die than Roxborough ... for there will 
always have to be small shopping centers 
scattered through the farming regions. But 
it is not inconceivable that feeling for the 
community as such might dwindle even 
though a store or two, a church or two, a 
school, and a post office remained. Oblitera¬ 
tion is not the only or perhaps the worst 
danger, as anyone who has seen much of 
small-town decay can testify. 

Some of my city friends are impatient 
when I talk this way They insist that urban 
civilization is vastly superior to rural and 
that we all should hope and pray for its 
spread. Certainly a case can be made. If we 
and our neighbors do most of our shopping 
in city stores, that is because goods are 
cheaper and better and there is greater 
variety. Already the local stores are con¬ 
veniences rather than necessities, not much 
more important than the neighborhood 
groceries one finds in residential sections of 
a city. As for the local office-holders, they 
are seldom models of efficiency, and it is 
conceivable that their jobs could be done 
better by impersonal outsiders. I am even 
willing to admit that city people are, as a 
rule, more alert, better informed, and less 
prejudiced than the small-towners, In Rox¬ 
borough itself it is usually the men and 
women with urban experience who are 
willing to work for a better community. 

And yet... I have learned to like trad- 
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ing in a store where 1 am known by name 
and can meet friends and swap gossip. 1 
like knowing the storekeeper not only as 
a man behind a counter but also as a human 
being. I feel that I know what I am doing 
when I vote for or against men I have seen 
again and again and in a hundred diifcicnt 
situations, men l have talked with, men 1 
have heard talked about. I like the old- 
timers, too, though they don’t always like 
me, and 1 know they are no fools. Their 
talk gives the town a past, and sometimes it 
makes the smart city folks seem shallow. I 
find it good, as I have said, that I am 
thrown with many types of men and not 
merely with intellectuals, In short, I like 
living in a small town. 

The urbanites may say that this is sen¬ 
timentality, but I refuse to let the word 
frighten me, I believe that small-town life 
has values that should be preserved if they 
possibly can be. After all, the human race 
has spent the greater part of its existence 
in small communities, and I doubt if we 
have outgrown the need for a comprehen¬ 
sible society. Most human beings want the 
support of some group that can be inti¬ 
mately known, They want not only friends 
—i.e., personally selected intimates—but also 
neighbors in the small-town sense, . . . 

Then there is a political argument, but 
one that has to be stated carefully, I know 
that pure democracy does not flourish in 
Roxborough, and I am not prepared to 
find it in other small towns, even those of 
New England, Moreover, I am aware that 
local government, however well conducted, 
is bound to have less and less importance. 
Yet I am unwilling to surrender to the 
larger society any more power than it is 
absolutely necessary to yield, and I am im¬ 
patient with theorists who are determined 
to go the whole hog. There is a good deal 
of talk these days about the common people 
and the grass roots, much of it being done 
by individuals who recommend measures 
that would inevitably concentrate power in 
the hands of a small minority. To me the 
problem of practical democracy in a large 
and complex society seems exceedingly dif- 
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ficult, and it is not going to be solved by 
slogans. The very difficulty of that prob¬ 
lem, however, makes me all the more cer¬ 
tain that people should have as much power 
as possible over the things that directly 
affect their lives. I hope I have made it 
clear that I have no illusions about the 
practice of politics in small towns, but 1 
cannot assume that persons who act fool¬ 
ishly in a situation that is familiar to them 
would therefore make wise decisions on 
issues they did not understand. Small-town 
government is a school in practical democ¬ 
racy. If not all its graduates deserve high 
honors, that is no reason for abolishing it. 

There is a third argument for the small 
town, and one that seems to me to be 
underscored by Roxborough’s failures. If 
the people in Roxborough want a better 
community, they can work for it and they 
have to work for it, A great deal is done 
for people in cities, done by remote coun¬ 
cils and commissions that work in mysteri¬ 
ous ways. And if the individual happens to 
want something that isn’t being done, his 
voice is not heard. In Roxborough even a 
single individual can initiate processes of 
change, He may get nowhere, as we have 
seen, but lie knows that it is his responsibil¬ 
ity and that the task is not necessarily be¬ 
yond his powers. In better towns than 
Roxborough, and of course there are bet¬ 
ter towns as there are worse, the improve¬ 
ment has been wrought by individuals and 
small groups. As studies and experiments 
have shown, the difference between a com¬ 
munity that is really alive and one that is 
just getting by can be tremendous. It does 
not take a mass movement, armed with all 
the paraphernalia of modern propaganda, 
to raise the quality of life in a small town, 
The individual can count if he wants to. 

I have no idea of starting a crusade to 
abolish cities, although personally I do not 
want to live in a large city. I am not un¬ 
appreciative of the good things that can be 
found in New York, and only in New 
York, but I am inclined to think that if 
New York didn’t exist, the good tilings 
would manifest themselves elsewhere. A 
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friend writes me, “The modern industrial 
city dominating our lives is a terrible de¬ 
feat, a defeat morally, biologically, appreci¬ 
atively, even economically.” I think he is 
right, and if, under the threat of atomic 
warfare, we do away with our big cities, I 
believe that civilization will be the gainer. 
But I know that many persons like cities, 
and in any case I have no illusions about 
my ability to do away with them. What I 
am interested in doing is helping to prevent 
city people from abolishing the small towns. 
The old basis of the small town has been 
destroyed, and cannot be rebuilt, but I be¬ 
lieve that new foundations can be estab¬ 
lished, 

The Conditions of Survival 

So far as Roxborough is concerned, there 
are three conditions that have to be satisfied 
if the community is to survive in any sig¬ 
nificant sense. The first essential, obviously, 
is an economic basis for the existence of 
the town. The second is the establishment 
of a standard of living comparable to that 
of the cities, And the third is the develop¬ 
ment of forms of activity that will bring 
the people of the town closer together— 
that will take the place of the network of 
personal and economic relationships that 
once linked the members of a self-sufficient 
community. 

The third requirement is the least tan¬ 
gible of the three, but of central impor¬ 
tance. I have tried to make it clear that I 
cannot view the process of suburbanization 
in itself with any enthusiasm. A Roxbor¬ 
ough that is merely a place where people 
have houses is not a Roxborough that in¬ 
terests me. If Roxborough cannot provide 
jobs for its people, and it cannot, they 
must look for them elsewhere, and I can 
only hope that they find them, for other¬ 
wise there is no future for the town worth 
talking about, Nevertheless, I believe that 
the town can be a town even if it is not 
self-sufficient. 

I am told that real estate developments 
and housing projects sometimes acquire a 
considerable degree of community feeling, 
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and I am greatly encouraged that this is so, 
If groups of people who are more or less 
arbitrarily thrown together can come to 
feel that they have interests and purposes 
in common, surely it should not be diffi cult 
to establish such a spirit on the foundation 
of traditions that are as strong as Roxbor- 
ongh’s, Roxborough was a community in 
the old-fashioned sense not so long ago, and 
the sense of the community persists vividly 
in many minds. It is true that the composi¬ 
tion of the town has changed more rapidly 
in recent years, and will change still more 
rapidly in years to come, but it is also true 
that many of the newcomers are attracted 
by the qualities of small-town life and want 
to be assimilated. Most people who come 
to a town such as Roxborough come for 
more than a house, even if it does have all 
the modern conveniences. 

The difficulty with Roxborough is that 
it is neither one thing nor the other. The 
traditional feeling for the community often 
results in a stubborn, irrational resistance 
to change. Just as old-timers have recently 
opposed the buying of fire-fighting equip¬ 
ment and the building of a firehouse, so in 
the twenties they opposed the building of 
a town hall, the installation of street lights, 
and the purchase of a snowplow. They are 
always talking about high taxes, but I sus¬ 
pect that their objections are as much senti¬ 
mental as they are practical. Because their 
feeling for the community is oriented 
toward the past, and not unnaturally so, it 
is an immediate liability, but it could be 
converted into an asset. 

I would be the last, however, to under¬ 
estimate the difficulty of the task. Our ex¬ 
perience has shown that a number of out¬ 
siders and a number of natives, sons and 
daughters of the old-timers who resist 
change, can work together for the benefit 
of the community, but this homogeneous 
and effective group has been created only 
at the expense of arousing strong opposition 
among the majority of natives. Given 
plenty of time, we might wear the opposi¬ 
tion down, but quite possibly the process 
would be too slow to save Roxborough, 
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By what bold strategy can we capture the 
imaginations of enough natives to direct 
the feeling for the community toward the 
future? 

If the will were present, the means would 
be available. There is no single formula for 
the salvation of a small town. Sometimes 
progress comes through the political ma¬ 
chinery, and sometimes through civic or¬ 
ganizations, A well-placed individual—the 
owner of a factory, perhaps, or the owner 
of land that can be profitably developed- 
can do a great deal. Mere paternalism, how¬ 
ever, though it can give a town the air of 
prosperity, never suffices in the long run. 
The leader who counts is the one who can 
win followers, not buy them, 

The lesson the old-timers have to be 
taught, if they can learn no other, is that 
community spirit has its economic value, 
A run-down community attracts run-down 
people, and Roxborough in recent years has 
attracted too many families that have cost 
the town money, to put the matter in its 
lowest terms. I do not want Roxborough 
to become an exclusive residential section 
for the best people, and I am quite willing 
that we should have and assume responsi¬ 
bility for our share of the unfortunate, hut 
I do not want to see the town saddled with 
a burden that is too much for it. I hope 
we can attract the kind of family that will 
Inquire about the school system, will de¬ 
mand decent fire protection, and will want 
to know whether the town has a library 
and what recreational facilities there are 
for young people, Such people will never 
be a burden on the town, and they are quite 
likely to be an asset. Even if the old-timers 
do proceed to penalize them by raising 
their taxes—the usual way of welcoming 
self-respecting ncwcomers-they will put 
into the town more than they take out 
of it, 

The Future of the Small Town 

To me the future of the small town is 
not a negligible matter,; I know that the 
choice does not lie between cities like New 
York and towns of eight hundred. I have 
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been happy in cities of twenty and twenty- 
five thousand, and I will even admit that a 
city of a hundred thousand-I would 
scarcely go higher than thut-can offer op¬ 
portunities for the decent development of 
the human being as a social animal. Actu¬ 
ally, so far as my observations go, the town 
of four or five thousand, at any rate in the 
Northeast, seems close to ideal. It can sus¬ 
tain a greater variety of activity than a 
smaller town can, is more likely to produce 
and attract adequate leadership, and makes 
an easier adaptation to the demands of the 
larger society, but at the same time is not 
too big to constitute a real community. 
However, the Roxborouglis are not urn 
important-there arc millions of Plainvillers, 
as James West says-and a town of this size 
is in many ways a more interesting labora¬ 
tory than the town with a population of 
five thousand. 

There is no lack of variety even in so 
small a town as Roxborough. At one ex¬ 
treme arc the old-timers, living in their 
memories of the past, and at the other are 
the newcomers from the cities, more or 
less contemptuous of hill-billy ways, Yet 
some old-timers are proud of their electric 
appliances, while others say smugly that 
kerosene is good enough for them, and 
some newcomers slip effortlessly into the 
small town’s habits of dress and speech and 
thought, as if that was what they had really 
wanted all the time. We have drawling hill¬ 
billies who have scarcely stepped outside 
the town, and drawling hill-billies who 
operate the most complicated types of ma¬ 
chinery. We have alert, informed women 
living in houses that have no running water, 
and we have women whose homes arc 
furnished from the best stores in Troy 
while their minds belong to the backwoods. 
We have stupid men who can parrot the 
phrases of the radio commentators, and 
wise men who can’t get their tongues round 
a polysyllabic word, 

Because so much of human nature is ex¬ 
posed to view, an intellectual can easily be 
fascinated by life in a small town, but his 
observations are unlikely to encourage op* 
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timism. He will quickly discover, for ex¬ 
ample, that the majority of the people arc 
interested only in their own affairs and have 
little concern for the common good, He 
will learn that most public issues are con¬ 
fused by factionalism, prejudice, stupidity, 
and a most unenlightened selfishness. Un¬ 
less he is fortunate in his choice of com¬ 
munity, he will find, to his sorrow, that the 
townspeople are easier to exploit than they 
are to help. But if the intellectual thereupon 
decides that there is nothing to do with the 
small towns but liquidate them, and if he 
returns to his particular urban circle, vow¬ 
ing never again to leave it, he has learned 
only the poorer half of his lesson. Patience 
will teach him something not only about 
small-tmvncrs but also about city people 
and about himself. 

In the past the small community was 
the seedbed of our American kind of democ- 
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racy. In the future, if we are wise, the 
small community may become an experi¬ 
ment station for new democratic processes. 
At present it is merely something that has 
been pushed aside by the forces that are 
creating the larger society. Yet in some 
ways the great transformation that is tak¬ 
ing place can be studied better from the 
margins of the larger society than from the 
center. I know that we are committed to a 
mass society world-wide in its scope, but I 
also know that in the whole sweep of his¬ 
tory the small community has been the 
norm and cities and empires the exceptions. 
I am not suggesting that every small-town 
problem must be solved before the prob¬ 
lems of the larger society can be tackled, 
but I do believe that some of the problems 
are the same, and that they can be most 
effectively handled, to begin with, on the 
small-town level. 


ARE CITIES UN-AMERICAN?* 

William H, Whyte, Jr., 0 writer and editor for Fortune magazine, is 
the author of two prize-winning books- Is Anybody Listening? (11)52) 
and The Organization Man (i$y6). 


The City as a Place of Extremes 

. . . The question , . . “Are cities un- 
American?” is not put facetiously. The 
growth of the metropolis and the growth 
of the city arc not necessarily comple¬ 
mentary: quite the opposite; in tins time of 
“urbanization” there seems to be a growing 
alienation between the city and what most 
people conceive of as the American way 
of life. 

More and more, it would seem, the city 
is becoming a place of extremes-a place for 
the very poor, or the very rich, or the 
slightly odd. Here and there, in pleasant 


tree-shaded neighborhoods, there are still 
islands of middle-class stability, but for 
young couples on the way up-most young 
couples, at any rate-those are neighbor¬ 
hoods of the past. They are often the last 
stand of an ethnic group, and the people in 
them are getting old, The once dominant 
white Protestant majority has long since 
dispersed, and among the Catholics and the 
Jews who have been the heart of the city’s 
middle class, the younger people are leav¬ 
ing as fast as they are able. 

When scarcely any but the well-to-do 
lived in suburbia, a home there was a de¬ 
sirable goal; now it is becoming a social 


* William H. Whyte, Jr,, from “Introduction” and “Are Cities Un-American?” in The Exploding 
Metropolis, cd. Editors of Forme magazine (Garden City: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958), 
pp. 8-10, 12—14, ! 9 > * 3 “ 2 4 « 39 ” 4 °< 49—51* Abridged, edited, and rearranged with permission of the 
author, Reprinted with permission of the author and Time, Inc. Copyright © 1957, Time, Inc. 
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imperative. By 1945 more Amencans were 
home owners than renters; each year since, 
almost a million families have been joining 
the majority, and almost all of this increase 
has been taking place in the new subdivi¬ 
sions of suburbia. Between 1950 and 1955 
the total number of people in the country’s 
metropolitan areas increased by 12 million 
-going from 84,500,000 to 96,100,000; with¬ 
in the city limits, however, the number in¬ 
creased only 2,400,000-from 49,500,000 to 
51,900,000. In some cities the number ac¬ 
tually declined. 

Suburbia as a Way of Life 

Is this “urbanization?” The term is mis¬ 
leading. What is taking place is a sub¬ 
urbanization, and in this centrifugal move¬ 
ment'the city has been losing some of its 
traditional strength as a unifying element 
of the region. While suburban neighbor¬ 
hood newspapers are showing marked in¬ 
creases, big metropolitan papers are barely 
holding their own. On the fringes of the 
city, people arc no longer drawn inward 
toward the center, but outward to the new 
shopping centers. Los Angeles, which has 
sometimes been called 100 suburbs in search 
of a city, shows the pattern at its most ex¬ 
treme; there is hardly any center at all, 
and what center there is seems useful to 
most citizens chiefly as a way to get from 
one freeway to another. 

Clearly, the norm of American aspira¬ 
tion is now in suburbia, The happy family 
s of TV commercials, of magazine covers 
and ads, lives in suburbia; wherever there 
is an identifiable background it is the land 
of blue jeans and shopping centers, of 
bright new schools, of barbeque-pit partici¬ 
pation, garden clubs, P.T.A., do-it-yourself, 
and green lawns. Here is the place to en¬ 
joy, the new leisure, and as more people 
make more money and spend less time 
making it, the middle-class identification 
with suburbia will be made more compel¬ 
ling, yet. The, momentum would seem ir¬ 
resistible. It is not merely that hundreds of 
thousands have been moving to suburbia, 


here they are breeding a whole generation 
that will never have known the city at all. 

Nor its values. Heterogeneity, concen¬ 
tration, specialization, tension, drive-thc 
characteristics of the city have often been 
deprecated, but rarely have they been 
deprecated with such unwonted vigor. “I’m 
getting out of your skyscraper jungle,” 
says the hero of the typical anti-success 
novel, and as he tells off the boss, inevitably 
he tells off the city as well. “To hell with 
your fur-lined trap, your chrome-plated 
merry-go-round,” he says with pious in¬ 
dignation, and heads for the country and 
peace of mind.... 

The Rebuilding of the City 

Will the city reassert itself as a good 
place to live? It will not unless there is a 
decided shift in the thinking of those who 
would remake it. The popular image of the 
city as it is now is bad enough-a place of 
decay, crime, of fouled streets, and of peo¬ 
ple who are poor or foreign or odd. But 
what is the image of the city of the future? 
In the plans for the huge redevelopment 
projects to come, we are being shown a 
new image of the city-and it is sterile and 
lifeless. Gone are the dirt and the noise- 
and the variety and the excitement and the 
spirit. That it is an ideal makes it all the 
worse; these bleak new utopias are not 
bleak because they have to be; they are 
the concrete manifestation-and how liter- 
ally-of a deep, and at times arrogant, mis¬ 
understanding of the function of the city. 

Being made up of human beings, the city 
is, of course, a wonderfully resilient in¬ 
stitution. Already it has reasserted itself as 
an industrial and business center. Not so 
many years ago, there was much talk of 
decentralizing to campus-like offices, and a 
wholesale exodus of business to die country¬ 
side seemed imminent. But a business pasto¬ 
ral is something of a contradiction in terms, 
and for the simple reason that the city is 
the center of things because it is a center, 
the suburban heresy never came off. Many 
industrial campuses have been built, but 
the overwhelming proportion of new office 
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building has been taking place in the big 
cities. 

But the rebuilding of downtown is not 
enough; a city deserted at night by its lead¬ 
ing citizens is only half a city. If it is to 
continue as the dominant cultural force in 
American life, the city must have a core 
of people to support its theatres and mu¬ 
seums, its shops and its restaurants-even a 
Bohemia of sorts can be of help. For it is 
the people who like living in the city who 
make it an attraction to the visitors who 
don’t. It is the city dwellers who support 
its style; without them there is nothing to 
come downtown to .... 

One thing is clear. The cities have a 
magnificent opportunity. There are definite 
signs of a small but significant move back 
from suburbia. There is also evidence that 
many people who will be moving to sub¬ 
urbia would prefer to stay in the city-and 
it would not take too much more in ameni¬ 
ties to make them stay.... In the Fortune- 
ACTION study of city households, a sig¬ 
nificant minority of younger couples with 
children said they were going to suburbia 
only because there was no logical alterna¬ 
tive. It wouldn’t take too much, they in¬ 
dicated, to make them change their minds 
-some provisions for play space, for exam¬ 
ple, and, for working mothers, a nursery 
school-most important, good elementary 
schools. 

The “Public School Problem” 

For most city parents, of course, the 
school problem is the “public school prob¬ 
lem,” a euphemism for the “Negro prob¬ 
lem.” In Chicago, 25 per cent of the pupils 
are Negro; in St. Louis, 40 per cent. Many 
central city schools, however, have main¬ 
tained a very rigorous scholastic standing; 
and if redevelopment projects create new 
middle-class neighborhoods, the schools 
will improve.... 

In the meantime, to be sure, the Negro 
population of the cities will be increasing; 
Yet it, too, will be changing its character. A 
continuing flow of migrants from poor rural 
areas in the South will go on being a prob¬ 


lem to city dwellers, including Negroes. 
But the Negro middle class will be con¬ 
stantly widening. No millennium in racial 
harmony is imminent, yet it should be re¬ 
membered that much of the racial friction 
in cities today has less to do with skin color 
than the new arrivals’ lack of knowledge of 
such rules of the game as not throwing 
garbage out the window. 

Middle-class Negroes, however, know 
the rules quite as well as middle-class 
whites, and the two can get along better 
than is commonly supposed. What, for 
example, of the “well-known” fact that 
middle-class whites will not move into a 
neighborhood Negroes are also moving 
into? In Philadelphia the Redevelopment 
Commission recently made a study of sev¬ 
eral predominantly white neighborhoods 
into which Negroes had been moving. A 
check of all the property transactions in 
these areas revealed that 1,730 Negro fami¬ 
lies had moved in during 1955; during the 
same period, 485 white families moved in 
as well. 

What kind of people were the whites? 
Of the 272 families interviewed, a high 
proportion were foreign-born and first- 
generation couples; the majority of the 
families with school-age children were 
Catholic, and for them mixed schools were 
not an Issue because their children would 
be going to the parochial schools. Few 
families seemed to harbor any racial hos¬ 
tility; most didn’t seem to care much one 
way or the other about the fact there were 
Negroes in the neighborhood. 

But there is no denying that the pro¬ 
portion of Negroes in a neighborhood is a 
critical factor. Once the percentage of 
Negroes gets over a certain point—it seems 
to range between 10 and 20 per cent— 
whites generally will move out. In housing 
developments, it has been found that “open 
occupancy” eventually means almost 100 
per cent Negro occupancy, and Negro 
leaders themselves are leaning to the idea 
of quotas. Quota used to be a fighting word 
with them, but, privately at least, many see 
some form of quota as the only way the 
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Negro middle class can achieve integra¬ 
tion, . . . 

The Lure of the City 

Despite the violence in many of its 
streets, many couples maintain that the city 
can be a better place to raise children than 
suburbia. In the city, they believe, the chil¬ 
dren are brought up in an environment 
closer to reality; it is one geared to adults, 
not children, and unlike the one-class com¬ 
munities of the new suburbia, it exposes 
children to all kinds of people, colored and 
white, old and young, poor and rich. 

The people who choose the city, m 
sum, are of many different kinds, but they 
have one common like: they like the city. 
They like the privacy; they like the speciali¬ 
zation, and the hundreds of one-of-a-kind 
shops; they like the excitement-^ some, 
the sirens at night are music-they like the 
heterogeneity, the contrasts, the mixture 
of odd people. Even the touch of Sodom 
and Gomorrah intrigues them; they may 
never go to a night club, but they enjoy 
the thought that if ever they were of a 
mind, there would be something interesting 
to , go out to. “No matter what goes, on,” 
says a Chicago man, “it goes on here.” ... 

Suburbia is going to help the city, too. 
Within ten years there is likely to be a 
brutal disillusionment for thousands of new 
suburbanites. The older upper-income sub- 
burbs, such as Scarsdale and Winnetka, have 
already gone through the worst of their 
growing pains; the new mass suburbs, how¬ 
ever, have not, and their residents have 
| been living,, quite literally, on borrowed 
i time. The younger married couples in the 
$7,ooo-to-$8,ooo group have been seeking 
an economic impossibility; they want a high 
level of municipal services, and they want 
low taxes. In many new suburbs, taxes have 
already climbed very close to city levels— 
yet still lacking are such city services as 
trash collection. ; 

As suburbia expands, furthermore, the 
journey to work is going to be a longer one 
for many people, new highways or no, 
and the compensations less. For will sub- 
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urbia be in the country any more? The 
country the new suburbanites sought be¬ 
gins to vanish as soon as the next subdivision 
goes up, and in the exploitation of land most 
of the new suburbs have been repeating 
the errors that got the city in such a mess. 

The nice plans for parks and playgrounds 
seem to get lost; there is already a marked 
shortage of recreation areas. In the New 
York metropolis there is such a shortage 
that the older suburbs in Westchester 
County are taking police action to keep 
residents of other communities from using 
their playgrounds and their public golf 
courses. 

False Stans and Anti-Cities 

The city, in short, has a tremendous ; 
opportunity. The next few years will be j, 

critical. . . . Will the city exploit its | 

strengths? Unfortunately, with superb tech- 1 
meal ability and a truly remarkable unity 
of approach, architects and redevelopers 
are taking exactly the opposite tack. . . . 

Their heart is in suburbia-or, at least, 
suburbia as they would like it to be. . . . 

In laying out the superblocks of the huge 
urban redevelopment projects, they banish 
that most wonderful of city features-thc 
street—and they banish the singular, little 
enterprise, the special store, for which the 
city, far more than the country, has al¬ 
ways been congenial. The results are not 
cities within cities, but anti-cities, and it 
is characteristic that they are sealed off 
from the surrounding neighborhoods as if 
they were set in cornfields miles away.... 

To many planners, fortunately, the chal¬ 
lenge of the city is meat and drink, but 
others, appalled at the chronic disorder of it, 
have turned their eyes outward and dreamed 
of starting afresh with new regional towns. 
These, the hope goes, would be more sev¬ 
ered from the city than today’s suburbia; 
clean and manageable, each would have an 
optimum balance of activities, would be 
nourished by its own industry and have an 
amateur culture of symphony orchestras, 
art, schools, and little theatres, all its own. 

This dream of glorified provincialism 
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will never come to pass so tidily, but in 
its worst aspects it is uncomfortably close 
to the reality that the government is help¬ 
ing to shape, and the fact that it may be 
doing it unwittingly is scant comfort. The 
federal government harbors no coherent 
vision of regional towns, but like the state 
legislatures, which have always < had litde 
use for cities, it has been consistently favor¬ 
ing the country over the city in its high¬ 
way and housing programs. The FHA 
shows partiality to the suburban home 
owner, and in its rules has created a “legis¬ 
lative architecture,” ill adapted to city hous¬ 
ing. In comparison to the money it spends 
on highways, moreover, the federal govern¬ 
ment has allocated little for urban re¬ 
newal. ... The effect, if not the deliberate 
design, will be die enlargement of suburbia. 

And what kind of suburbia? The de¬ 
cline of urbanism is not going to be offset 
by a more attractive suburbia. . . . Mass 
transit is going to be more and more sup¬ 
planted by the automobile, and the result 
will be more scatteration-no nice clean 
regional towns, but a vast sprawl of sub¬ 
divisions, neither country nor city. It 
could be otherwise;... there are ways to 
channel the inevitable population growth 
into a pattern that saves some of the open 
space and amenity that people came out to 
. enjoy. But this action requires that the 
rural and urban interests get together in 
common cause. At this writing, the anti¬ 
city bias of the rural counties remains one 
of the great stumbling blocks in the path 
of action that would help the rural counties 
as much as the cities. 

The Problem of Metropolitan 
Coordination 

This is no brief ... for metropolitan 
super-government. It is obvious that there 
are many problems that are truly metro¬ 
politan-such as transportation, sewage, 
parks, and open space-and it is equally 
obvious that there must be much more co¬ 
ordination between city and suburb and 
state. Such cooperation has been very slow 
I in coming, and some people now believe 
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that the only real solution is a metropolitan 
government that embraces the present sub¬ 
urbs and the city both. In theory, it would 
be administratively clean, and in its sym¬ 
metry and orderliness it promises at one 
fell swoop to eliminate all the overlapping 
jurisdictions and political give-and-take that 
seem so messy to the orderly mind. 

It is understandable that many business¬ 
men are now off on a metropolitan super¬ 
government kick. It sounds so bold and dy- 
namic-and so satisfyingly apolitical. One 
of the great cliches of civic luncheons these 
days is a series of resounding statements to 
the effect that our system of municipal 
government is obsolete, that the metropoli¬ 
tan area is an entity (at this point some 
shocking figures on the number of political 
subdivisions in the particular metropolitan 
area), and that the thing to do is to set 
up an entirely new form of government. 
Recently one businessman was so carried 
away with the subject that he prophesied 
the dissolution of our 50 states and their 
replacement by 15 or 20 giant urban gov¬ 
ernments. 

Actually, big-city government is sur¬ 
prisingly good these days.... There is no 
doubt that there has been a marked im¬ 
provement in the caliber, not only of the 
mayors, but of the experts under them. 
This has not been a victory for “good 
government" in the usual sense-that is, a 
government in which policy and operations 
are removed from politics and put in the 
hands of hired experts and civil servants. 
The city-manager plan has worked well in 
many communities, but it is notable that, 
in our big cities, most progress has usually 
been made where the mayor has been a 
strong political figure as well. 

In dealing with metropolitan problems 
he faces immense obstacles-and far too 
often he is surrounded by a ring of sub¬ 
urban animosities, But for better or worse 
these problems are going to have to be 
tackled through our existing political in¬ 
stitutions, and those who believe the grow¬ 
ing metropolis demands a new form of 
government tend to overlook that rather 
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important institution, the state government. 
There are many obstacles to effective co- 
operation—Republican counties, for exam¬ 
ple, vs. Democratic cities, the over-repre¬ 
sentation of rural counties, and so on. But 
there is a real chance that in time the state 
and cities and the counties will get together 
for more effective regional planning, and 
that there will be more metropolitan agen¬ 
cies to deal with problems that are truly 
metropolitan, like transportation or sewage. 
It is sheer escapism, however, for people 
to address their energies to a scheme that 
calls for counties and suburbs to help vote 
themselves out of existence. 

It is the layman, we believe, who must 
take the initiative, and we say this not 
merely because we arc ourselves lay¬ 
men. In our research time and again we 
noted a surprisingly close relationship be¬ 
tween the appearance of the city and the 


degree to which the layman had been in¬ 
volved in its plans-not merely as a sup¬ 
porter of a plan handed to him, but as a 
person deeply involved in the planning it¬ 
self. ... If the layman conceives his role 
as being no more than supporting plans 
already hatched, the end result will show 
it. The downtown area, for example; it is 
here that the executive spends most of the 
waking hours of his life, and he has a highly 
personal equity in the kinds of streets and 
shops and plazas that are going to he pro¬ 
vided. Looking at models and bird’s-eye 
renderings gives no clues; you have to get 
out and walk. Where the citizen has done 
so, where he has become so involved that 
he feels rather proprietary about the city, 
where he feels that it is his town, the 
animation-and affection-are tangible. If 
this be ego, cities should make the most 
of it. 


The President and Congress: 
Must Separation Mean Stalemate? 


To have created a national government with such broad and flexible 
powers was nothing short of daring. At the same time the framers of the 
Constitution were careful to hedge their bets. Instead of following the 
British example of legislative supremacy, they took as their model the lim¬ 
ited and balanced government depicted in theory by Locke and Mon¬ 
tesquieu but as yet largely untested in practice. Not only were the 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers each vested in a separate branch 
of the national government, but, in addition, the legislature was divided 
into two houses, each “as little connected with each other,” James Madison 
wrote, “as the nature of their common functions and their common depend¬ 
ence on the society will admit.” 1 Not since the Roman republic (ca. 500-* 
30 B.C.) had the authority of a state been so elaborately divided and dis¬ 
tributed. Nor were the framers content with what Madison called “a mere 
demarcation on parchment” between the three departments of government. 
Each department was given a “will of its own” and “as little agency as 
possible” in selecting the members of the other departments and in fixing 
their compensation. Thus, the president is chosen independently of Con¬ 
gress from outside of its membership and for a fixed term of office which, 
except in case of impeachment, Congress cannot cut short by a vote of no 
confidence. It is this feature of the principle of separation of powers which 
has given the United States its distinctively presidential, as opposed to par¬ 
liamentary or cabinet, form of government. 

In theory, the president and Congress need only be separate and coequal 
partners in the task of government; in practice, they more often assume 
the stance of gladiators. To some critics, this condition of almost chronic 
rivalry is to be explained largely in psychological terms. As conservatives 
like John T. Flynn see it, “The eternal struggle in free government is 
between the Executive and representatives of the people. The Executive 
naturally seeks more power to do what he has in mind, good or bad.” 2 
Harold J. Laski, the British Laborite, was just as certain that Congress 
was at fault since “its own instinctive and inherent tendency is, under all 
circumstances, to be anti-presidential.” However much Congress may 
respect or fear the president or “give a general if spasmodic support,” he 
declared, “it is always looking for occasions to differ from him, and it 
never feels so really comfortable as when it has found such an occasion 
for difference,” !1 Still others, like former Secretary of the Air Force Thomas 
K, Finlctter, believe that the conflict is fundamentally imbedded in our 


t-The Federalist,^. 51 

2 John T. Flynn, Meet Your Congress (New York, 1944), p. 131. 
s Harold J. Laski, The American Presidency: An Interpretation (New York, 


p.123. 
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system “The American system is so constituted,” lie \m written, “that it 
produces a conflict between the Executive ami Congress every time the 
Executive tries to be positive and strong,.. .1 he talent can put over 
his policies only by subordinating Congress. But the mam reason why 
the president and Congress arc so often at loggerheads is that they are 
elected in different ways by different constituencies. Hus point of view 
is expressed by James M. Burns. “To stay in office a President must gain 
die backing of the large, populous, urban states, and especially of the 
‘middle class’ therein. Congress, on the other hand, is dominated by repre¬ 
sentatives of ratal and rural-urban districts and by the organized interests 
therein.” 

No matter how it is to be explained, the conflict between Congress and 
the president often results in deadlock. Not that deadlock in itself is to 
be deplored; it may simply mean that the people themselves are deeply 
divided as to what should be done to meet a problem. At .such a time it 
may be wise to delay action until the problem is better understood and 
the answers clearer. In time of crisis, however, deadlock and delay may 
be intolerable if as a result the president is kept from exerting the leader¬ 
ship so urgently needed, to cope, for example, with the threat: of war. The 
acid test of the present system, then, is whether it prevents or even seri¬ 
ously impedes presidential leadership in times as chronically critical as the 
present. This is the basic issue discussed in the two essays by James 
MacGregor Burns and Pendleton Herring. “In actual practice,” Herring 
insists, “our system can respond quickly to emergency conditions once the 
public is convinced of the need. Presidential leadership sustained by a 
united people has power for any crisis,... [WJhcn the goal is clear the 
branches of government can move as one” In had times, then, as well as 
good, Herring maintains, “the separation between Congress arid the, White 
House is, in fact, an essential part in the successful operation of our system.” 
Burns, on the other hand, is not nearly so sure that presidential power, 
confined as.it is to a single department of government, can respond ade¬ 
quately to crisis. One trouble with this assumption, he argues, is that the 
president may not always have the political and administrative skill to 
lead the way out of a crisis situation; another difficulty, even more basic, 
he says, is that Congress may not even permit the president to act. Under 
these circumstances, he concludes, “at best we may expect a period of 
strained relations between the legislative and executive branches, with the 
President pushing a reluctant and wavering Congress along a course of 
action, and ,... at worst, we may face a period of governmental paralysis, 
accompanied by rising social tensions and, perhaps, by a trend toward 
authoritarianism.” 6 Small wonder that Burns clearly aligns himself with 
those who, he says, have come to doubt “whether the Founding Fathers 
really made the right decision” when they separated the legislative and 
executive branches. 

4 Thomas K. Finletter, Can Representative Government Do the fob? (New York, 
1945)^9,17. 

B Janies MacGregor Burns, Congress on Trial (New York, 1949 ), p. 13 1, 
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THE PROMISE OF PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP* 
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Democracy: Four Party Politics in America (1963), 
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theory of the time. They checked power 

_ Nothing puzzled the framers of the Con- with power. Late in the 17th Century John 

stitution in 1787 more than the question of Locke had defended a division of authority 

how to divide power between the executive between king and parliament, Early in the 

and legislative branches. Every delegate 18th, Montesquieu had shown how the an- 

seemed to feel differently on the matter, cicnt doctrine of separation of powers could 

and almost every session in the Philadelphia be converted into a self-regulating system 

convention hall saw vigorous argument on of checks and balances among the parts of 

some aspect of this basic issue. The dele- a constitution, 

gates actually voted on five different occa- Influenced by these thinkers, and by the 
sions in favor of appointment of the chief colonial tradition of legislatures against 

executive by the legislature—a move toward governors, the framers set up a lower house 

legislative supremacy-but none of these directly responsible to the people, a Presi- 

dccisions stuck. “We seem to be entirely dent indirectly responsible to the people, 

at a loss on this head," Elbridge Gerry said, and a Senate responsible to the states. The 

There was good reason for this inde- legislative, executive, and judicial branches 

cision. Remembering the colonial governors, were all to share control and each was to 

most of the Founding Fathers were sttspi- be independent of the other, 

cious of executive power. They feared that a This decision was an epochal one for 
strong executive would soon become a king the American people. It gave us presidential 

with all the trappings of the throne. But (or presidential-congressional) government 

they also distrusted legislative power. Some rather than cabinet (or parliamentary) gov- 

of the assemblies in the states, the framers eminent. It has brought periodic warfare 

felt, had succumbed unduly to democratic between President and Congress-a conflict 

forces and mob rule. Election of the chief that has become the most serious problem 

executive by the legislature would be the of American government. And for decades 

work of intrigue, cabal, and faction, Gouv- it has aroused speculation as to whether 

erneur Morris warned. He summed up the the Founding Fathers really made the right 

dilemma: “Make the Executive too weak: decision.... 

The Legislature will usurp his powers. 

Make him too strong: He will usurp on Tr . , , . D 

the Legislature ” The Unity of the Governing Process 

What to do? Being practical men and The traditional remedy for this guerrilla 
students of government as well, the dele- warfare between President and Congress 
gates managed to concoct an ingenious over control of . administration is for each 

•James MacGregor Burns, from Congress on Trial (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949), pp. 
116-117, I2J—125, 129-13 1, 144-145, 181-185, 187-192. Abridged and edited with permission of the 
author. Copyright 1949 by Harper & Brothers. Reprinted with permission of the author and Harper & 
Row, Publishers, Inc. 
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to know its piace-and to keep it. Under this vital question is whether we can gain unity 
formula, Congress should confine itself to on broad objectives among the chief policy- 
over-all policy-making and planning, while makers in each branch of government.... 
the Executive branch should restrict itself 

to carrying out the plans and policies. Con- Congress as a Policy-Maker 
gress should not interfere with administra- What would inhibit Congress from as- 
tive details; administrators should keep out suming its constitutional right to set, on 

of politics. Congress, in short, should de- its own initiative, the whole pattern of 

termine the ends; the bureaucracy should government action? 

fashion the means. First, the difficulty of forging a majority 

The trouble with this formula is two- behind a legislative program in Senate and 

fold. In the first place, it rests on a distinc- House. Congress lacks the instruments for 

tion between law-making and law-execu- locating efficiently a common basis for ac¬ 
ting, between politics and administration, tion, for inducing groups to submerge their 

that is increasingly recognized as a false differences for the sake of a broader agrce- 

one. In Luther Gulick’s phrase, the gov- ment. Certainly the party system fails to 
crning process is a “seamless web of dis- fulfill this function. So does the leadership, 
cretion and action.” 1 The great adminis- which has little power to force members in 
trators usually must be great politicians as line. Under the decentralized control of the 
well. They must make important policy two houses, no one bears the responsibility 
decisions with or without congressional for a national program, 
sanction. For their part, congressmen find Second, the perils involved in piloting 
it politically inexpedient to keep their hands a controversial set of measures through the 
off administrative activities. legislative labyrinth. Even if majority sup- 

In the second place, this formula runs port has been won for a program, organized 
counter to the facts of the American system, minorities in either house can exploit the 
It is all very well to argue that policy frailities of Congressional organization and 
should be controlled by the “elected rep- procedure to thwart the majority. Each 
resentatives of the people” when all the chamber has an absolute veto on the other, 
representatives of the people are in the In the Senate a band of dissidents can scuttle 
legislature. But in the United States the the program; even one determined Senator 
President is also the representative of the can greatly dilute it, In the House a hostile 
people, and a very powerful one too. He Rules Committee may bottle up the pro- 
cannot possibly refrain from making crucial gram for a time, or grudgingly provide it 
political decisions, nor can his subordinates, with a rule designed to snarl its passage 
On the other hand, Congress will partici- through the lower chamber. In both houses 
pate in administration as long as it seems unfriendly leaders are able to balk action, 
politically desirable to do so. It has shown and if the committees having jurisdiction 
no disposition to leave the administrators over the measures happen to be stacked 
to their own devices. against them, the plight of the program in 

In short, power over policy-making and Congress is grave indeed, 
policy-executing has been irretrievably Third, the absence in Congress of the 
joined in both President and Congress, as necessary information and experts to draw 
a result of the unity and indivisibility of up economic legislation. In today’s society, 
the governing process and the nature of any thorough-going recovery program, un- 
our political system. The vital question is less it is simply a grant of power to the 
not whether we can assign different func- executive, must embody a vast amount of 
tions to each and insulate those functions study and research by economists, lawyers, 
in separate compartments. We cannot. The statisticians, administrators, and other ex- 
1 Luther Gulick, “Politics, Administration, and the New Deal,” Annals, Sept. 1933, p.6r. 
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perts. It cannot be a jerry-built affair. But 
the Senate and House employ only a few 
such experts compared to the hundreds 
available to the Administration. ... In a 
formal sense, Congress gains most of its 
information from its committee hearings, 
but, as Woodrow Wilson once noted, these 
hearings provide mainly a forum for “spe¬ 
cial pleaders” rather than an opportunity 
for impartial investigation, and they have 
about them “none of the searching, critical, 
illuminating character of the higher order 
of parliamentary debate....” In most cases, 
Congress must rely on the Administration’s 
facts or on a sparse assortment of its own. 

Fourth, the deep reluctance of Congress 
to act unless confronted with a program 
by the Administration. Despite their grum¬ 
blings, the legislators have come to accept 
their role of enacting, revising, or defeating 
the detailed measures submitted by the 
White House. They do not really wish to 
take command. The psychology and mores 
of Congress are antagonistic to its exercise 
of political leadership,..." 

And fifth, the inability of Congress to 
make effective use of the administrative 
apparatus that is partially at its disposal. 
Many of the legislators are deeply hostile 
to the bureaucracy. They look on it as a 
menace rather than as an instrument to 
achieve the aims of the modem state. Their 
efforts to control the agencies have a divi¬ 
sive rather than an integrating effect; they 
usually hold up action rather than promote 
it. 

Rule or Ruin 


rary powers to the President during emer¬ 
gencies. 

One flaw in this argument lies in its 
assumption that the President will have the 
political and administrative skill to lead the 
way out of a crisis situation. But the main 
trouble with it is the assumption that Con¬ 
gress will even permit the President to act. 

To meet a prolonged emergency without 
violating constitutional forms, the Chief 
Executive must have at least the passive 
cooperation of the legislature. Congress 
must be willing to accept his leadership in 
the absence of its own. It must consider the 
presidential program as quickly as possible, 
and if it rejects White House measures 
it must be ready with alternative proposals. 
In short, even though the President takes 
the initiative, both branches must act with 
a common impulse and in good faith, . . . 

Senators and Representatives who act 
chiefly as pleaders and promoters for spe¬ 
cial interests cannot perform the supreme 
task of finding the common ground on 
which organized groups, together with un¬ 
organized voters, may come to terms. Such 
members of Congress cannot see—they are 
not expected to see-beyond the needs of 
the particular forces that put them into 
office and invested them with power. They 
respond to the parts rather than to the 
whole.... 

There have been occasions, of course, 
when Congress has reached areas of agree¬ 
ment that were essentially conducive to 
the general welfare. The history of social 
legislation is but one example. And there 
may be a certain critical temperature of 


Some may argue that these fears of 
legislative paralysis are idle ones, since we 
can rely on the President to provide the 
necessary leadership. They point out that a 
crisis will force the Chief Executive to 
exercise vigorous leadership, as Lincoln, 
Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt have 
done in the past, in line with the old 
American custom of handing over tempo- 
2 “Stasis” has been defined as the failure of fi 
differences and the hostility that results therefr 


public concern at which Congress must act 
in the public interest or face disaster at the 
next elections. The difficulty is that the 
demands of our complex society and the 
need for skilled political leadership have 
vastly increased. Under crisis conditions, the 
margin for error has become smaller and 
smaller. 

The threat of stasis, 2 then, lies in the 

ictional groups in the community to bridge their 
n. See Stanley Casson, Progress and Catastrophe 


(New York, 1937), p. 205. 
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hostility among organized groups that is 
reflected, during prolonged economic crisis 
or even during military emergency, in a 
Congress dominated by warring pressure 
politicians unable to agree on a program of 
action, and by legislative saboteurs unwill¬ 
ing to support one. Such a Congress can¬ 
not be expected to direct a united attach 
against crisis conditions. The most that we 
can hope for is that Congress will not ob¬ 
struct the President’s efforts toward national 
recovery and international stability, or that 
if it should, the President would summon 
inoral and political leadership to overcome 
legislative deadlock without violating the 
spirit of the Constitution.... 

The President and Congress 
as Partners 

If Congress cannot provide leadership, 
can we still contrive an effective and equal 
sharing of power between the two branches 
of government? 

Unhappily, we cannot, For under the 
conditions of crisis government in America, 
the sharing of power by President and Con¬ 
gress means the sapping of national author¬ 
ity in an era when our federal government 
must be strong enough to meet emergencies 
at home and abroad, The ascendancy of 
the Chief Executive has not come about 
simply by chance or through an itch for 
influence on the part of the White House. 
It has resulted from the failure of Congress 
to meet the main demand of our times— 
action in the national interest. To force the 
President to share power equally with Con- 
press would be to stunt the very agency 
nhathas supplied leadership and vision. It 
would be to ignore the fact that congres¬ 
sional abdication and obstruction, not presi¬ 
dential usurpation, has been the main cause 
of the shift of power to the Executive, 

Obviously the President and Congress 
cannot be equal partners in war. The legis¬ 
lative branch lacks the singlemindcdncss, 
the dispatch, and the information that, are 
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essential to victory. Little doubt can remain 
on this matter after the dismal record of 
the joint congressional committee on the 
conduct of the Civil War, leading members 
of which meddled in military operations, de¬ 
moralized the better commanders, abetted 
the incompetent ones, and bothered Lincoln 
with cloak-room strategy. 

Nor can the President and Congress 
share power equally in time of economic 
crisis, Both Senate and House are frustrated 
by their organization, and by the political 
forces working on them, from acting effec¬ 
tively against economic breakdown. In 
emergencies Congress tends to fluctuate be¬ 
tween obstructing the President and ab¬ 
dicating before him.... 

Chronic hostility between President and 
Congress is partly psychological, mainly 
institutional, Probably Harold Laski is 
right in saying that the instinctive and in¬ 
herent tendency of Congress is, under all 
circumstances, to be antipresidemial because 
it can thereby exalt its own prestige.'' 1 But 
the institutional basis of the cleavage is far 
more decisive. It is the wholly different 
nature of presidential politics as compared 
with congressional politics. To stay in office 
a President must gain the backing of the 
large, populous, urban states, and especially 
of the “middle class” groups therein. Con¬ 
gress, on the other hand, is dominated by 
representatives of rural and rural-urban 
districts and by the organized interests 
therein, , . . 

Inevitably the President stands for more 
than the sum total of representation in 
House and Congress. Inevitably, as Pro¬ 
fessor Herring has said, “Congress possesses 
something of the dog-in-the-manger atti¬ 
tude, unable to fill the [presidential] roles 
successfully itself and at the same time 
unwilling to place full confidence in the 
president.” 4 

The Promise of the Presidency 
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constitutional form,” Henry Jones Ford 
wrote a half-century ago. “American de¬ 
mocracy, confronted by the old embarrass¬ 
ments of feudalism, compounded from new 
ingredients, instinctively resorts to the his¬ 
toric agency for the extrication of public 
authority from the control of particular in- 
tcrests—the plenitude of executive power.” 5 
With rare foresight Ford saw that this trend 
would continue. 

Americans have made the presidency 
one of the most powerful offices in the 
world because it has supplied the element 
that democracy must have in order to sur- 
vive-responsible leadership. So successful 
has been our experience with the presiden¬ 
tial office that proposals have been made 
in favor of out-and-out presidential govern¬ 
ment. Certainly Congress takes on a crabbed 
and anemic complexion in the shadow of 
the White House. 

Why has the President, originally en¬ 
visaged as a stabilizing clement with limited 
powers, become the dynamic and creative 
part of American government? What is 
the anatomy of presidential leadership? 

In the first place, the President can act. 
In an age when government must be, above 
all else, a ready tool for carrying out popu¬ 
lar demands, the capacity to act is essen¬ 
tial. The President’s efforts may be cramped 
or cut short by Congress, his measures 
may be unwise, but at least he gives 
the impression of government in mo¬ 
tion. He appeals to the people, summons 
Congress into special session, urges new 
legislation, shuffles administrative chiefs, 
issues proclamations and executive orders, 
calls a White House conference, appoints a 
new commission. Above all—if he is a Wil¬ 
son or a Rooscvclt-he persuades people 
that despite his zigzag route, his forced 
I marches, and his strategic retreats, most 
of the time he is marching boldly in a 
certain direction. He is at the head of the 
| column bearing a banner, not at the rear 
I consulting a Gallup Poll. 
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The President can act swiftly. He need 
delay only long enough to make up his 
own mind-or have it made up for him 
by his aides. Under the two-party system 
he is the agent of an achieved majority, 
whereas weeks and months are often spent 
laboriously piecing together a majority be¬ 
hind a bill in Congress. 

Finally, the President can act on the 
basis of informed judgment. Elaborate fact¬ 
gathering agencies in the major depart¬ 
ments, like the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, furnish data for economic poli¬ 
cies. Staff agencies such as the Council of 
Economic Advisors interpret this material 
for Executive study. The President follows 
public opinion with the help of visiting 
politicians, digests of press comment, and 
the thousands of letters that pour into the 
White House every week. 

Presidential leadership tends to be re¬ 
sponsible leadership. The Chief Executive 
lives and works under the spotlight thrown 
on him by press, radio, and screen. Every 
word, every gesture, every silence of his 
is dissected for possible meaning. He must 
take a stand on most of the important 
national issues. He must commit himself 
when expedience would counsel evasion. 
Pie speaks to a nation-wide audience; he 
cannot very well champion isolationism in 
Kansas one day and internationalism in 
New York City the next. 

When Judgment Day comes on a Tues¬ 
day in November, an aroused electorate 
will flock to the polls by the tens of million 
to register their position on a wide range of 
issues simply by voting for or against him. 
The President helps overcome what Carl 
L. Becker called “the most striking defect 
of our system of government”-the conceal¬ 
ment of political responsibility. 6 

The President’s chief allegiance, under 
normal conditions at least, is to the popular 
majority that put him into office. Holding 
that majority together is his supreme politi- 


“The greatness of the presidency is the 
work of the people breaking through the 
2 Harold J. Lasld, The American Presidency (New York, 1940), p. 123. 

4 Pendleton Herring, Presidential Leadership (New York, 1940), p, n. 


«Henry Jones Ford, The Rise and Growth of American Politics (New York, 1898), pp. 29a, 
^Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life (New York, 1945), p. 85. 
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cal task. As party chief he must placate 
the diverse groups that make up any 
major party in the United States. His popu¬ 
lar majority is at once his hope and his 
despair. With firm party support through¬ 
out the country he has tremendous leverage 
power over national policy. Without that 
support he is stymied almost from the be¬ 
ginning. ... 

The Problem of the Presidency 

Jefferson once predicted that the United 
States would undergo years of legislative 
tyranny, to be followed ll at a more distant 
period” by “the tyranny of the executive 
power.” Many feel that we are in the 
latter period now-have been, in fact, much 
of the time since the turn of the century. 
The pivotal role of the President, his un¬ 
challenged position as top dog of the whole 
government, his enormous power for good 
or evil, all lend color to this claim. Un¬ 
fortunately, the wrong reasons are often 
advanced in support of the valid point that 
presidential supremacy is a matter of con¬ 
cern to Americans, 

For one thing, the problem of the Presi¬ 
dency is not “one-man rule” in the usual 
sense of the term, Most of those who use 
the term are either making a veiled attack 
on leadership in a democracy, or they are 
honestly concerned that one individual can¬ 
not run a gigantic bureaucracy and at the 
same time perform efficiently the legislative, 
political, and ceremonial functions of the 
office. The latter is indeed a ticklish affair, 
but by no means unsolvablc, 

The President’s job can be made con¬ 
trollable by enlarging, his staff, by reor¬ 
ganizing the departments for better team¬ 
work, by delegating work to subordinates, 
by giving the President, in short, the tools 
of modern management, Measures like the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 and 
the reorganizations of the past two dec¬ 
ades have done much to institutionalize 
the presidential office, to make it less per- 

T Ideas for the Ice Age (New York, 1941), p, 

5 E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government 
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sonalized, and thus to lessen its tendency 
to move by fits and starts. 

Nor does the problem of the Presidency 
involve the tyranny of the majority, as 
we are often told. True enough, as Max 
Lerner has said, the Presidency is “the 
greatest majority-weapon our democracy 
has thus far shaped.” 7 If majorities were 
inclined to be despotic, the President, as i 
majority leader or Party Chief, would 
probably be despotic, too. But we have 
yet to see this majority tyranny of which 
so much is made, even though tumultuous 
and unruly combinations have frequently j 
seized the state apparatus in America. The 
“tentative aggregates of miscellaneous ele¬ 
ments collected within the loose framework 
of a major party are unthinkable as instru¬ 
ments of tyranny.” 8 In a free society the 
majority embraces a great variety of in¬ 
terests and attitudes. It has its own checks 
and balances. The President cannot take an 
extreme position without risking the loss 
of moderate groups that form part of his 
backing. ! 

Quite the contrary. The real problem j 
of the Presidency is the pressure on the 
Chief Executive, especially in times of crisis, 
to forsake his function as majority leader | 
and to assume the more exhilarating role 
of acting for the whole people as Chief of 
State. It is his disposition to give in to 
that pressure, Here we reach the nub of 
the issue of presidential power. 

Managing a majority, after all, is a con- ! 
fining and irksome business. The President 
never knows when some part of his coali- f 
tion will pull out of his camp to seek 
greener pastures elsewhere. In the thick of 
battle he cannot be sure of the staying 
power of his battalions. He must negotiate 
and negotiate, compromise and compromise. 

His majority is especially vulnerable in 
Congress, where minorities often gain | 
greater rewards than the groups remaining 
faithful to the coalition. Managing a ma¬ 
jority is also a humbling affair. It implies 
that there is not one possible course of ■ 

39 °* 

(New York, 1942), p. 85. 
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action but at least two, and that the Opposi¬ 
tion stands ready to provide an alternative 
should the voters so desire. 

If power must be delimited in a de¬ 
mocracy, then majority rule performs that 
task admirably. The problem arises when 
majority rule, in the strict sense of the term, 
is thrown overboard for the sake of exploit¬ 
ing some mystical unanimity or general will. 
Invariably with the coming of a crisis, real 
or imaginary, cries are heard in favor of 
“adjourning politics,” of establishing a bi¬ 
partisan policy, of setting up a “truly na¬ 
tional” government. Somehow our difficul¬ 
ties will evaporate, it seems, if only we can 
agree on some compromise policy or 
candidate and present a united front to the 
world. 

Thus is laid open a tempting course of 
action for any President beset with the 
headaches of majority politics. By rising 
above “partisanship” he can find new com¬ 
binations of groups in Congress to back 
up his policies. For the first time in his 
experience, perhaps, he enjoys almost solid 
support in the press. Presidential appeals 
to the patriotic feeling of an aroused 
citizenry tend to replace tiresome bargain¬ 
ing with party officials, 

The Opposition-what is left of it-seems 
to take on a faintly un-American cast. Such 
a transition was visible in the course of 
the Truman Administration. Deserted by 
the Wallace faction and defeated in the 
1946 congressional elections, Mr. Truman 
recouped part of his losses by rising above 
party lines and enlisting wide support 
among Republicans for his militant foreign 
policy, 

Obviously party lines and strict majority 
rule must be set aside in time of war. Their 
abandonment is part of the price we pay 
to channel the energies of the whole people 
toward victory. But must we pay this price 
in “peacetime” too? If the second half of 
this century is anything like the first half, 
we face a long period of mobilization, war 
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threats and crises, and war itself, as well 
as intervals of depression and economic dis¬ 
location. Crisis will be chronic-perhaps so 
much so that crisis times will be normal 
times. Our troubles will be greatly aggra¬ 
vated by potential or actual civil war at 
home and abroad. Much will depend on 
the capacity of the President to act respon¬ 
sibly. ... 

Presidential power has become a weapon 
capable of infinite good or infinite evil, 
depending largely on the sagacity of the 
wielder. In domestic exigencies it can mean 
presidential near-dictatorship under the Ex¬ 
ecutive’s emergency powers; in world crisis 
it can mean war. In either case the people 
may be presented not a choice, but a fait 
accompli. 

On the domestic front, at least, majority 
control is the great safeguard. Once a Presi¬ 
dent breaks away from the majority that 
elected him to office, he operates virtually 
without political controls. He may feel 
responsible to the voters as a whole, but 
such responsibility leaves him the widest 
leeway. His actions can have the most 
disruptive effect on both his original popu¬ 
lar majority and on the opposition group. 
The former loses its representation in office; 
the latter is unable to find clear-cut alterna¬ 
tives. ... 

Our Presidents must be leaders. But more 
than that, they must be responsible leaders. 
The great task of American democrats is 
to bind the President to the majority will 
of the nation without shackling him as a 
source of national leadership and authority. 
We must institutionalize the office politi¬ 
cally as has been done in part administra¬ 
tively. Congress has been found wanting in 
this task, for it weakens the Presidency 
without stabilizing it. 

Can we exploit the great affirmative 
powers of the office and still maintain team¬ 
work in our national government? Is there 
a middle course between deadlock and 
dictatorship? 
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THE PROBLEM OF PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP* 

Pendleton Herring, former president of the American Political Sci¬ 
ence Association, has been president of the Social Science Research 
Council since 1948. Among the best known of his books are Group 
Representation Before Congress [ip$), Public Administration and the 
Public Interest (1936), and The Politics of Democracy {1940), 


The Variability of Presidential- 
Congressional Relations 

To generalize about a relationship so 
dynamic as that between Congress and the 
chief executive is dangerous. Congress is 
no fixed entity—it is a group of human lin¬ 
ings reshuffled at regular intervals by popu¬ 
lar elections and shifted daily, even hourly, 


place at elections, the “people’s choice” is 
usually the man who succeeds in winning 
through a sectional alliance barely enough 
votes to gain the presidency. Once en¬ 
sconced, he is fortified by the symbols and 
associations of his high office and at least 
during the first few years of his term is 
regarded as the tribune of the people. 
Actually he is the product of a eombina- 


as different issues evoke varying reactions tion of political circumstances. He is 

in the minds of individual members. The selected in the first instance by the union 

presidency is an office so colored by the of legerdemain and popular enthusiasm 

personality of the incumbent and so affected which is practiced in our national party 

by the current of the times that beyond conventions. Moreover, there is no guaran- 

thc formal legal attributes of the position tee that the political coalition which made 

tremendous scope for self-expression re- his election possible will hold together long 

mains, So in dealing with the president and enough to carry through to consummation 

Congress we face concomitant variables. any program that may have been pro- 
The president is a figure symbolic of 11a- jeeted. The choice of a responsible chief 

tional purpose: he is also a human being, executive by the general electoral process 

The kind of man he shows himself to he is the unique feature of our governmental 

is intimately related to the power and mean- system. The candidate appeals to the voters 

ing he gives his office. Hence there are few at large for his election, yet once in office 

common characteristics of all presidents, he is dependent upon Congress for the real!- 

Perhaps the chief constant is that the presi- zation of his program, 

dent must prove successful as a politician Congress is a heterogeneous group of 
before he can attain this highest elective individuals responsible to local machines 

office. Whether he proves to be a statesman and special interests; the president repre- 

depends more upon the historians than upon sents an over-all constituency whose mass 

the voters, The people elect the president, verdicts often differ from the dictates of 

but they are not organized to support him pure localism, To reconcile these two po- 

in office: it is to Congress that he must con- litical patterns the president needs some 

stantly turn for the fulfillment of his ob- means for controlling local party organiza- 

jectives. tlons, If a direct line can be established bc- 

To talk of the president as the “people’s tween the national headquarters of the party 

choice" is to use extremely loose language, and the local political workers who do the 

Viewed in terms of what actually takes daily work of politics, the president’s 

Pendleton Herring, from. Presidential leadership (New. York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1940), 
pp. H, 8-9,13-15,125-126,135-136,144-146, Abridged, edited, and rearranged, with the permission 
of the author, Reprinted with permission of the author. 
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chances of getting dependable support in 
Congress are greatly increased. Unless the 
president can offer substantial help in fight¬ 
ing local political battles, he cannot demand 
support from the congressmen from these 
localities. Since politicians must please the 
dominant elements in their districts, the 
chief executive must become a factor in 
local politics. He may accomplish this in 
part by the general prestige he enjoys; this 
is, however, a transitory influence and not 
likely to maintain the loyality of the ma¬ 
chines throughout his term. The president 
can often enhance his local strength through 
the use of patronage, but support won in 
this way is no more enduring than human 
gratitude nor is it stronger than the ex¬ 
pectation of further favors. 

Leadership in the making of public 
policy is fixed neither in the president nor 
in Congress. At some times the legislative 
branch of the government assumes major 
responsibility for charting the public 
course: at others the chief executive dom¬ 
inates the process. Through the radio and 
the press the president may seek to main¬ 
tain his national constituency; but in the 
actual exercise of his power he must seek 
the day-to-day assent of the particularism 
of political forces represented in Congress 
and in local machines, The president is 
commonly thought of as representing the 
general welfare; Congress is the tool of 
"special interests.” In fact presidential pol¬ 
icy, however “pure” in motivation, must 
mean the promotion of certain interests at 
the expense of others. 

The Need for Checks and Balances 

The uncertainty of responsibility is the 
point upon which the relations between ex¬ 
ecutive and legislature are most often criti¬ 
cized. Most critically does this uncertainty 
manifest itself in connection with govern¬ 
mental appropriations: the president’s budget 
recommendations may be disrupted by con¬ 
gressmen with interests no wider than 
their own constituencies. 

Moreover, time and again our system 
has made possible rivalries between the 
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president and Congress for public support. 
This duality cannot be conjured away by 
institutional changes that would establish 
presidential control over Congress: the 
causes lie too deep for superficial remedies. 

Both the grandeur and the pettiness of 
our federal government lie in the funda¬ 
mental fact that our political system em¬ 
braces a continent-hence the checks and 
balances that were incorporated in the Con¬ 
stitution in order to win acceptance for 
this great charter of compromises; hence 
the presence of limitations in many other 
forms during our history. 

When any one combination of political 
or economic forces becomes intrenched, 
the whole system is endangered. The domi¬ 
nation of the cotton planters over the South 
led on to the Civil War; a Northern plu¬ 
tocracy afterwards threatened to disinherit 
segments of the South and West by its fi¬ 
nancial control of the resources of these 
regions. The concept of checks and bal¬ 
ances can never lack meaning for govern¬ 
ment in a society of divergent interests. 
Nor will a unity of social aims result simply 
through legally granting priority to the 
policy of any single branch of the govern¬ 
ment or economic dominance to any single 
class to the exclusion of other interests. 

We can symbolize our national unity 
in the presidency, our sectional interests 
in the Senate, and our localisms in the 
House. We can look to the courts for the 
preservation of a degree of continuity and 
consistency in the social changes authorized 
through legal channels. We can provide in 
some measure for the expertness and spe¬ 
cialization of treatment required in diverse 
areas of social activity through an efficient 
administrative service. But the general wel¬ 
fare can be advanced only through the 
plurality of interests associated severally 
with these different functions of govern¬ 
ment. 

As a matter of political expediency there 
can be no question that at times strong 
presidential leadership is necessary. Politi¬ 
cians and editorial writers seem justified in 
arguing that for tactical purposes during 
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periods of crisis this is the device by which 
the public interest is best served. For po¬ 
litical theorists to go further, however, and 
to state as an absolute canon of sound gov¬ 
ernment the identity of national welfare 
and presidential responsibility is to substi¬ 
tute an idealistic desire for order and unity 
for a scientific acceptance of the inescapably 
relative nature of all institutions freely re¬ 
sponsive to shifting human desires. 

Granting that the chief executive is the 
most effective rallying point for leadership, 
he lacks a dependable national political or¬ 
ganization to stabilize his influence. Gov¬ 
ernmental authority is distributed among 
the courts, administrative agencies, and the 
houses of Congress; social controls of an 
unofficial sort are widespread and diversified. 
Yet many insistent problems of national 
defense and economic welfare call for con¬ 
sistent and continuous treatment. It is easier 
to indicate this need than to discover or 
apply the remedy. 

The Rationale for Separation 
The doctrine of the separation of powers 
thus finds a realistic justification, not in a 
distinction of function between legislative 
and executive branches, but rather in pro¬ 
viding that one branch will be open for 
contesting the control that has been previ¬ 
ously established in the other branch. The 
Whig concept of a separation of power 
would lead to stalemate; this has sometimes 
happened, Politics is too dynamic for this 
sort of outcome to be maintained or en¬ 
dured. Fortunately, the institutions created 
under this Whig theory have in practice 
meant not a balance but an alternation of 
power. Under a parliamentary form of 
government the “loyal opposition” has 
stood ready to take office whenever the 
ministry in power lost the confidence of 
the representative assembly. Our federal 
system with fixed and staggered election 
periods and with an independent executive 
calls for different methods. Instead of a 
contest between two disciplined national 
parties we have in this country a battle be¬ 
tween the localism and special interests 
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represented in Congressional blocs and the 
broader interests of the community spo¬ 
radically expressed by those presidents 
standing forth from time to time as “trib¬ 
unes of the people." In this sense we can 
point to the centripetal forces converging 
in the chief executive and the centrifugal 
influences found in Congress. Positive pres- 
dential policy in time accumulates griev¬ 
ances and irritations; these find an outlet 
through Congressional criticism and ulti¬ 
mately counterweight executive . power. 
Blocs become more insistent and intransi¬ 
gent in their opposition to the administra¬ 
tion program. A president is usually 
discredited in Congress before he leaves 
office. Time and again a negative president 
follows a dynamic one. But negativity can¬ 
not be long endured, and the discontented 
seek a standard bearer once again. 

Our system is able to reckon with tins 
change of mode, this realignment of in¬ 
terests. We cannot predict content or tim¬ 
ing, but the fact of periodicity is undeni¬ 
able. If the relations between the president 
and Congress were not suited to this alter¬ 
nation, some other appropriate institutional 
device would have to be contrived. 

For everyday purposes the uncertain 
balance of power between the executive and 
legislature has been of crucial significance. 
If the economic answers were clear and 
men were agreed in their objectives, we 
might with more confidence attempt, to 
express through our governmental institu¬ 
tions unified power and direction. In the 
world as we find it there is much to be said 
for a separation of powers which offers 
alternatives to a society uncertain of its 
direction but preferring to make its own 
mistakes rather than relinquish this privilege 
to any single gang of rulers. 

In our American striving for efficiency 
and our tendency to favor direct action, 
we have at times been impatient with the 
conservatism of legal institutions. Yet so 
great is the strength of tradition or inertia 
that usually some way to achieve the de¬ 
sired goal had to be found short of tamper¬ 
ing with constitutional or other long-estab- 
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| fished legal forms. The cry of dictatorship 
raised against Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
| “court-packing” plan was doubtless 

prompted by partisanship, and yet the wide¬ 
spread revulsion was based on a habit of 
mind deeply ingrained. This profound and 

I even emotional conviction that the courts 
must not be interfered with is a factor of 
s' the utmost importance in the continuity of 

| constitutional government. Legal conserva¬ 

tism says “Stop!—let political inventiveness 
i look elsewhere for ways and means." This 

I puts a strain on ingenuity, but it removes 

1 the pressure from deeply rooted institu¬ 

tions. Efficiency and action are important; 

\ but so is the continuity and stability of 
governmental institutions. 

The extent to which a particular modus 
; operandi should be institutionalized is a mat- 
I ter for debate. Our Anglo-Saxon tradition 
tends to encourage an evolutionary ap¬ 
proach. The governmental institutions that 
have demonstrated the greatest lasting pow¬ 
ers have not been those consciously estab¬ 
lished or syllogistically arranged. 

Presidential Leadership in 
Time of Crisis 

In all the talk of separation of powers 
there is a great deal of artificiality. In ac¬ 
tual practice there must be a combination 
of the functions of legislating, executing, 
or adjudicating which in formal theory are 
supposed to be kept distinct. In practice 
we have achieved this in sufficient degree 
to weather an economic storm of awful 
magnitude and to face a world at war. 

Why is it that the capacity of our sys¬ 
tem for action is so often underestimated? 
One answer partially lies in the openness 
of our political squabbles. To the outsider, 
and even to ourselves, it is indeed a won- 
[ der that out of so much loud talking and 
j petty maneuvering decisions are made and 

[ plans formulated. The matters that are 

quietly settled in parliamentary govern¬ 
ments through discussion in cabinet meet¬ 
ings or in private party conferences are 
paraded and debated in public here, Our 
i political leaders shout from one section of 
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the country to anodier, from one end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the other, and 
from the Senate to the House. If we had 
well-articulated national party organiza¬ 
tions, sternly disciplined, if we had a na¬ 
tional ministry formally and actually deal¬ 
ing with public policy, if we had both legis¬ 
lative chambers held firmly in hand by 
this ministry, we could proceed with 
greater decorum, Observers accustomed to 
more orderly methods would then feel less 
dubious about the ability of our institutions 
to meet the demands of the present day. 

In actual practice our system can re¬ 
spond quickly to emergency conditions 
once the public is convinced of the need. 
Presidential leadership sustained by a united 
people has power for any crisis. 

In a time of divided purposes Congress 
can so obstruct action that no president 
can have his will; but when the goal is 
clear the branches of government can move 
as one. 

Our governmental structure does not 
condemn us to inaction and delay; we are 
able to transcend the institutional devices 
that provide for checks and balances and 
deliberation. In emergency we are free to 
improvise but it does not follow from this 
that action and control are always to be 
given priority over deliberation and com¬ 
promise. 

The dramatic stalemates between Con¬ 
gress and president have occurred when 
grave problems have confronted the two 
branches of government without the pre¬ 
liminary period of discussion essential to 
the formation of an integral result. The 
way to meet the separation-of-powers di¬ 
lemma of our system is to provide a pre¬ 
liminary process of discussion that will iron 
out the major points of dispute. The crises 
that have occurred in the relations between 
the president and Congress are symptoms 
of much deeper differences. We must try 
to reach these levels of adjustment. 

Cleveland, treating tariff reduction as a 
great and simple moral question (instead 
of an enormous complex of economic inter¬ 
relationships), defied Congress to do his 
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will He met defeat. Wilson, treating world 
reorganization as a crusade for justice to 
be ratified by a great act of faith, was over¬ 
whelmed by a Congress holding different 
views on how to further justice and pro¬ 
mote security. Hoover, facing an eco¬ 
nomic disruption of vast magnitude, met a 
defiant Congress. The difficulties in all such 
cases reach back into the fears and the un¬ 
certainties of the community itself. The 
democratic process proved inadequate to 
bring the people quickly to a unified re¬ 
sponse, The president appealed to the coun¬ 
try, but his influence was insufficient; ap¬ 
parently a majority of the representatives 
in Congress felt that a majority of their 
constituents were unmoved by the presi¬ 
dential policy. And in the light of subse¬ 
quent events the repudiated presidential 
policies remain debatable. 

The Advantages of a 
Presidential System 

In our political institutions we have 
built on the assumption that concentrated 
power is dangerous in normal times, We 
have expressed our suspicion of strong 
leadership by hedging official position with 
various legal checks; but effective controls 
in time of emergency can be instituted with 
great rapidity. Once the general public 
realizes the need for united support behind 
the administration, the gap between Con¬ 
gress and the president is quickly closed. 
The concentration of authority is essential 
but its concentration in the wrong person 
is disastrous. This may be one consequence 
of a parliamentary system. It is a danger 
under our method of electing a president 
for a fixed term; but we have the great ad¬ 
vantage of freshly surveying a wide field 
for selection. British leaders must serve 
a long apprenticeship to; their parties, 
The fluidity of our system is a great safe¬ 
guard. 

Our system has. certain other definite 
advantages that it is well to bear in;mind, 
Periodic elections and overlapping terms of 
office provide stability that guards us from 
the brittleness of the French system. .. . . 


Our independent executive is not menaced 
by sheer political bickering. At the same 
time Congressional biennial election periods 
quickly bring discontents out into the 
open. The separation of power between 
Congress and president makes stalemate the 
constant threat of disagreement. Hence 
there is a persistent impetus to find some 
workable compromise, Parliamentary gov¬ 
ernments can more readily isolate criticism 
in the opposition party ranks and thus 
render them innocuous until a general elec¬ 
tion brings a new party machine to power. 

Our system is highly sensitive to the 
opinion of voters. Our representatives must 
live or die politically on their capacity to 
satisfy their locality. As in no other coun¬ 
try the success of the government rests 
boldly upon the capacity of individuals to 
manage their political affairs. 

The President as Moderator 

In periods of crisis we find intensified 
both the need for authority and the dangers 
arising from conflicting purposes. In a 
democratic society there is agreement on 
fundamental values. Men accept the same 
symbols and respond to the same ideals. 
Ideological unity exists to which men ex¬ 
press loyalty, but underlying are conflicts 
of interests that hold individuals in com¬ 
peting groups. To reconcile our differences 
we support political institutions which pre¬ 
scribe a procedure for peaceful adjust¬ 
ment. The presidential office is one such 
institution. The man in the White House 
is to guide the nation toward its common 
purpose. To the framers of the Constitu¬ 
tion the chief magistrate was to be a moder¬ 
ator, not a crusader. Time and events have 
built the presidential office into a foremost 
position for national leadership. Yet the 
leader, to be effective, in a democratic so¬ 
ciety must remain a moderator at least in 
part. Today the president’s means for con¬ 
trol are stronger, but the stakes are higher 
also, and hence problems of adjustment are 
sharper. 

The kind of man occupying the White 
House will profoundly affect the shape, of 
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dungs to come. Will he appeal to the voters 
with promises and arguments that will pre¬ 
pare them for dealing with future prob¬ 
lems? Or will the symbols he uses be un¬ 
related to the tasks ahead? For example, in 
a world largely dominated by Fascist [or 
Communist] powers, can democratic gov¬ 
ernment hope to preserve both its own in¬ 
stitutions and a private system of free busi¬ 
ness enterprise? Those who want the 
maximum of free enterprise must face the 
fact that this is really antithetical to war¬ 
time controls. The most practical point of 
view is to support a political system that 
will tolerate some degree of free enterprise 
while recognizing frankly that its ambit 
is inescapably restricted by the world in 
which we find ourselves, to demand free 
enterprise in a world of autarchy is to emu¬ 
late the Icing who commanded the mount¬ 
ing tide to recede, From such extremism 
the tidal wave of war economics forces a 
retreat in order to escape the inevitable 
flood of events. On the other hand, we are 
not likely to fall into the same error of 
those Europeans who were ready to em¬ 
brace Fascism as a way to preserve cap¬ 


italism! More in keeping with American 
habits is our tendency to improvise the 
machinery for controls demanded by the 
crisis and freely grant the powers needed to 
preserve our democratic institutions. But 
lest these controls kill the very values they 
are expected to safeguard, power must ever 
remain contingent upon popular support. 
This accountability is implicit in the separa¬ 
tion of power between Congress and the 
chief executive. Presidential leadership can¬ 
not be effective without continued Con¬ 
gressional support. This balance of powers 
can be a weakness only if we falter in our 
sense of national purpose. 

If our democracy fails to meet the de¬ 
mands of the hour, the fault will lie not 
with the system but with ourselves. In the 
ultimate reckoning the governance of a 
free people is an affair not of forms but 
of men. 

Presidential leadership is the answer, 
but the successful leader under any system 
is he who fires a common loyalty within 
the souls of divergent individuals. Our 
democracy must stand upon our capacity 
to respond to a common cause. 








The American Party System: 

How Responsive and Responsible? 


0® f-ood measure of tire health of a nation’s democratic institutions is 
the condition of its political parties. What is the condition of the American 
party system and the health of die nation’s democratic msatunons which 
it reflects? This assessment is undertaken in the two essays which follow. It 
is not surprising that the authors should differ in their evaluation; for more 
than a century and a half Americans have not known whether to like their 
party system or not. When the republic was first founded most Americans 
seemed to regard parties as an unmixed evil to be avoided at all costs. Not 
that they were familiar with parties in the modem sense; to them a party 
was more likely to mean a private interest group or the land of semi- 
conspiratorial caucus, cabal, or committee of correspondence by which they 
had undermined the authority of the British crown. In any event, the men 
who framed the Constitution made it as difficult as possible for paities to 
operate on a national scale, Not only were the president and Congress made 
independent of each other, they were at least partially removed from direct 
popular control. Senators were to be chosen by the legislatures in their 
respective states and the president by presidential electors who in turn were 
chosen by their state legislators and not by the voters. Until the state 
legislators and the presidential electors were deprived of their control over 
the election of both the president and the senators, there was little room or 
parties to operate nationally except within the halls of Congress. Despite this 
obstacle and a solemn warning by George Washington himself against the 
“baneful effects of the spirit of party,” a party system did arise m the 
United States, and by 1800 it had assumed its present uniquely Ameiican 

character. . . . ^ 

It is one thing to tolerate parties as necessary; it is quite another to 
appreciate their virtues. Even Tocqueville, whose assessment of American 
institutions was usually so flawless, shared to some extent the old Federalist 
prejudice against parties. Though he conceded that parties are essential to 
free governments, he insisted that they are a “necessary evil . 1 This view 
still seems to be held by many Americans even though the evidence is over¬ 
whelming that in a free society parties are neither evil nor dispensable. 
Basically, the party system in a democracy performs three essential services 
which no other institution is able to provide. The first is to recruit candi¬ 
dates to run for the public offices filled by popular election. The second 
is to get out the vote, that is, to mobilize the voters to support the candi¬ 
dates of their choice in the general election. The third depends upon the 

1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York, 1946), 1 ,174- The em- 
7 phasis is the editor’s. 
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outcome of the election. The winning party or coalition organizes the 
government or as much of it as it can control, and the losing parrv u*r 
parties in a multiparty system) attempts to expose and exploit the mis¬ 
takes of the majority in the hope that it will offer a more attractive alter¬ 
native to the voters at the next election. In the United States the party 
system performs all three sendees cheerfully and competently. Every 
election year the two major parties alone recruit well over a million candi¬ 
dates to run for public office and countless others to hold appointive office 
at all three levels of government, local, state, and national. No sooner is 
one election over than both parties start laying the groundwork for the 
next-the winning party by placing as many of its own leaders as possible 
in positions of control and the minority party by subjecting the majority 
to continual scrutiny and criticism. In performing their electoral role the 
Democratic and Republican parties are probably as effective as any parties 
in the world. 

In none of these matters is either party acting altruistically out of regard 
for the public welfare. Their sole concern, at the national level at least, 
is to elect their candidates to office so that they may win-or retain-eontro! 
of the government and the patronage, perquisites, and power that go with 
control. Nevertheless, in their preoccupation with winning elections, the 
Democratic and Republican parties benefit the American people in at least 
three other ways, and the benefits are no less real because they are unin¬ 
tended. In the first place, parties have helped to democratize the govern¬ 
ment far beyond the expectations of the Founding Fathers. 1 0 cite but 
one example, the presidency was virtually transformed in 1800 when 
Jefferson’s nomination and election added a popular and political dimen¬ 
sion to an office expected to be little more than the chief magistracy. 
Second, the parties have at times helped to bridge the gap between 
the nation and the states and between the president and Congress. \ er at 
other times, as when a Republican president must face a Dcmoctatic Con¬ 
gress or a Democratic president a Republican Congress, the party system 
may make it more, not less, difficult for the two branches to work together. 
The third and perhaps most beneficient byproduct of the American parry 
system is its contribution to national unity against the divisive thrust of 
sectional and class interests. To win an election-and above all to elect 
a president-a party must spread its appeal as widely as possible, placating 
dissident groups within its own ranks and attempting to attract as many 
votes as possible from outside the party. In doing so, parties cannot help 
but nurture consensus on fundamental issues among a diverse and some¬ 
times contentious people. With good reason, then, Clinton Ross,ter an 
say that probably no other major American institution, private or public, 
unless perhaps the presidency, “has performed te rm? functions any 
more effectively and benevolently than has the political party. . 

The present-day critics of the American party system ^concede 
its virtues, but they insist it has at least one serums defect. Hwmr Ac¬ 
tively and benevolently they may recruit candidates and get out the tc. 

. Cbm Rossiter, P .rtits lid NN» fc *«*« «“• <«•» 
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' 1948),p. 23. 
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force large monetary concessions.”' 1 Moreover, he adds, the present system 
is appropriate to our governmental structure; “the one cannot be radically 
altered without change in the other.” This point, at least, Stephen Bailey 
disputes in his essay. Our parties do not need to be strongly ideological 
or programmatic to “accomplish the kind of realignment of the party 
system that would stabilize the national power and help to make it respon¬ 
sible." Nor would such a limited realignment, Bailey believes, require radi¬ 
cal changes in the governmental structure. Only two, in fact, would 
require constitutional amendment, he says; the rest could be done by 
Congress and the parties themselves by changing certain statutory and 
party rules under which they now operate. 


THE CONDITION OF OUR NATIONAL 
POLITICAL PARTIES* 

Stephen K. Bailey is professor of political science and dean of the Max¬ 
well Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity. He is the author of Congress Makes a Law (/pjo) and co-au¬ 
thor with H, I). Samuel of Congress at Work (i$p), among other 
writings . 


The American government today suffers 
from three weaknesses: 

1. its difficulty in generating sustained po¬ 
litical power; 

2. its difficulty in developing a flow of 
imaginative, informed, consistent, and 
power-related responses to pressing national 
and world issues; 

3. its difficulty in making policy truly ac¬ 
countable to a national popular major¬ 
ity. .. 

At first glance, the problem seems to be 
constitutional-and in part it is. But the 
only two structural faults of the Constitu¬ 
tion which really get in the way of respon¬ 
sible power in the national government are 
the 22nd Amendment, which limits the 
President to two terms, and the provisions 
for staggered elections.... The real prob¬ 
lem is political. If our political institutions 
can be modernized by certain changes in 


statutory law and in political party rules, 
the old problems associated with separation 
of powers, checks and balances, and federal¬ 
ism would, it seems probable, largely dis¬ 
appear, 

The root of the weakness is that while 
the two national parties for years have 
genuinely competed for the Presidency 
they have not made a similar effort in the 
election of United States Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives. 
Nor have they been of sufficient help to 
the President and the Congress in providing 
candidates of high quality for the grand pa¬ 
tronage of departmental and agency direc¬ 
tion, So long as we lack strong national 
parties operating as catalysts in the Con¬ 
gress, the executive branch, and the na¬ 
tional government as a whole, and between 
the national government and state and local 
governments, power will continue to be 


‘Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York, 1940), P* I0 9 * 

' Steuhen KBailev from The Condition of Our National Political Fames (New York: The 

^ 4g ^kS^r rranSed 

i of the author. Reprinted with permission of the author and the publisher. 
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danecrously diffused or, peHsg w |Bt * 
worl, wffl whip-W between diffusion and 
presidential dictatorship- 

The Natural Party Distinctions 
Contrary to the view of many wntc«, 
the parties do not need to be strongly ideo¬ 
logical or even strongly programmatic-that 
is, beholden to comprehensive and distinct 
sets of policies-in order to accomplish the 
kind of re-alignment of the party sys en 
that would stabilize the national power and 
help to make it responsible There are vast 
areas of overlap in the rather vague pro¬ 
grammatic shadows that our two great par¬ 
ties cast over the nation-ami this is as it 
should be if consensus is to continue in the 
making of public policy and in the ad¬ 
ministration of foreign policy. 

But the centers of gravity of the two 
parties are quite distinct. The Democratic 
party basically is a party of innovation, 
with a “pro-government” bias. 1 he Re¬ 
publican party is an essentially “consolidat¬ 
ing” party with a limited-government bias. 
The distinction has become blurred in the 
last two generations, largely because of the 
extreme economic and social conservatism 
of one-party areas in the South-a conserva¬ 
tism which has been reflected in the Con¬ 
gress through its seniority rules and some 
other carefully contrived rules and myths. 
But now, the peculiar condition which has 
smudged party images for so long is on its 
way out, The economic base of the solid 
South has shifted monumentally in the past 
fifteen years; one-party areas across the 
land are on the wane; the northern migra¬ 
tion of the Negro is having vast political 
consequences. 

Political reform does not include making 
the parties any more ideological than they 
are now, It does include making them com¬ 
petitive across the nation, allowing them to 
appeal to the natural ideological divisions 
within the population and within us as in- 
■ dividuals. The stumbling block in this task 
is that neither party has a sufficiently uni¬ 
fied structure to enable it to dramatize its 
program around its ideology; neither lias 
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the power, even if it had the right struc¬ 
ture, to carry out the program; neither has 
sufficiently clear and unambiguous lines of 
political accountability running to the 
voters. 

The Consequences of Party Diffusion 
The structural limitations of the parties 
have grave consequences. First, they virtu¬ 
ally insure a government by fics-and-starts. 
Some historians claim that the United 
States was wise in having rejected the 
League of Nations; but few would claim 
that the process by which the League was 
rejected was a rational way of arriving at 
a major foreign policy decision. In more 
recent times presidential requests for an 
adequate United States Information Agency 
budget have been listened to one year and 
ignored the next by the House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee. As a result, cultural offi¬ 
cers abroad have had to spend much of 
their time hiring and firing-inflating and 
deflating programs like an accordion. This 
has made us look ridiculous as a nation, and 
lias also made it extremely difficult for a co¬ 
herent information program to develop ^ 
a vital element in our foreign policy, The 
same has been true of foreign economic 
aid, 

Spasms in domestic policy have been 
equally obvious and equally unsettling. The 
executive department and the Congress 
have been unable to agree on any coordi¬ 
nated methods of applying the kind of de¬ 
vices needed to stabilize the economy and 
promote the goals of the Employment Act 
of m 6. Similar fits and starts have been 
noticeable in defense policy, atomic energy 
policy, welfare policy, and conservation 
policy. They have been quite as apparent 
when the Presidency and both Houses of 
Congress have been in one party as when 
the control of the government has been 
divided. 

The second consequence of the struc¬ 
tural limitations of the parties has been the 
lack of rationality and consistency in the 
substance of much public policy, in Paul 
Anolebv’s phrase, in this day and age some* 
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one or something has to “make a mesh of 
things.” In a world in which, for example, 
the indiscriminate dumping of rice on the 
world market in order to ease a temporary 
glut in Louisiana could cost us the friend¬ 
ship of Burma, there are huge dangers in 
having unlinked centers of power making 
their own policy for the nation. And yet, 
parochial groups in the Congress (often in 
league with sections of the executive branch 
and with outside pressure groups) still 
carry an inordinate amount of power. 

The third consequence of the absence of 
coherent party machinery truly responsive 
to popular majorities is that congressional 
compromise tends to fall with considerable 
regularity on the side of minority rather 
than majority interests. Committee chair¬ 
men from “safe,” and often sparsely popu¬ 
lated, one-party states and districts; the 
minority-weighted bipartisan rales com¬ 
mittee; and the myths, rules, and influence 
structure which enable congressional leaders 
to ignore demands for greater majority 
representation in policy decisions—all these 
combine to inflate the power of minority 
interests at the expense of the national pop¬ 
ular majority. The pages of the Congres¬ 
sional Record or the Congressional Quar¬ 
terly Almanac in any year since the war 
offer substantiating evidence. The bills and 
policies introduced or supported by Sen¬ 
ators and Congressmen from the areas of 
greatest popular concentration in America 
have almost without exception been sub¬ 
stantially watered down according to the 
predilections and petitions of powerful 
minority interests in and out of the Con¬ 
gress. 

This is government by tollgate. It leads 
directly to consequence four: the increas¬ 
ing danger of public cynicism and apathy 
toward the Congress, partly because its 
power is too diffuse or too subtle to com¬ 
prehend; partly because when the power 
is clearly identifiable it seems to work more 
consistently for minorities than for the 
majority. 

The last and by no means the least im¬ 
portant consequence stemming from the 
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absence of a unified party structure is that 
desperately needed criticism of both do¬ 
mestic and foreign policy is dissipated and 
discouraged. There is no effective vehicle 
for responsible opposition criticism of 
programs; there is no machinery for antici¬ 
pating the implications of social changes 
and their effects on policy. With the help 
of a huge and in part brilliant staff, Mem¬ 
bers of Congress may fill the air and the 
Congressional Record with daring solutions 
to our dilemmas. But without some sort of 
party sanction, these ideas are worth little 
more than an inch or two in The New 
York Times. 

In sum, the absence of effective party 
machinery in each House, and in the gov¬ 
ernment generally, means that policy is 
frequently developed by an infinitely intri¬ 
cate system of barter and legerdemain. 

These, then, are our national parties: 
unified for presidential contests, otherwise 
divided in power and lacking in definition; 
sporadically financed through various chan¬ 
nels, subterfuges, and individual candidacies; 
peculiarly confused as out-parties; weak 
vehicles for executive-legislative coopera¬ 
tion as in-parties. They have performed 
valued services of reconciliation and com¬ 
promise in our history-services which 
should not be underestimated. But the 
problem today is how to transcend these 
services in order to provide the govern¬ 
ment with sustained and responsible na¬ 
tional power. How should our national 
party system be modified in order to make 
the parties effective instruments of our 
national purposes and needs? 

Nine Political Reforms 
One reason why it is safe to suggest 
that the national party system must be 
strengthened in order to bring sustained 
power in our government is that the safe¬ 
guards of the Constitution will continue to 
discourage any force that becomes so uni¬ 
fied as to threaten our freedom. The Amer¬ 
ican people hold firm to the sanctity of the 
Constitution. It is inconceivable that they 
would countenance a wholesale revision of 
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the Constitution in the foreseeable^^ 
No model of a new or improved part) 
system that rests on substantial constttu- 

dona. A syU therefore, * «■* 
parliamentary model is ruled out. 
not ruled out simply because its w ■ ■ 
adoption here is unthinkable. It is ruled on 
because it has shortcomings which j 1 * 
warrant emulation. The relative independ¬ 
ence of the legislature in the Ammean 
system of government is, within 
powerful asset. At its best, it assuie, 

finning social criticism and review of the 

bureaucracy without which big govtin 
ment might easily become lethargic and 
unresponsive or officious and dangerous. 

What we are after is a national two- 
party system that will continue to have 
room for diversity and compromise but 
will nevertheless bring about more coher¬ 
ent and responsible programming by the 
executive and legislative branches and more 
coherent and responsible criticism of pol¬ 
icy and administration. We are after a sys¬ 
tem that will make parties compete vigor¬ 
ously to find the right answers; that will 
organize political power at the national 
level so that it is adequate to carry out 
those answers; and that will make tins 
power ultimately accountable to popular 
majorities. 

This neither presumes nor suggests ideo¬ 
logical or highly disciplined parties, al¬ 
though it does presume differences in the 
ideological propensities of each party and 
I also presumes that party members who vote 
F consistently against their own party’s ma¬ 
jority will not be favored with positions of 
party, power inside or outside the 
Congress. 

Various changes in state primary laws, 
in methods of choosing national convention 
delegates and national committee members, 
and in grass-roots political organization 
could have a profound influence on na¬ 
tional party behavior. But, h my opinion, 
changes of this sort will come about rapidly 
only if prior attention is given to the fol¬ 


lowing political reforms (some of which 
are already under way): 

i, Broadly-Based Financing 
Nothing comes closer to the heart of 
party reform than financial reorganiza¬ 
tion. ... Candidates for Congress, incum¬ 
bent or new, receive little or no financial 
aid either from their national committees 
or from their campaign committees on 
Capitol Hill If the normal concerns of a 
Congressman with his constituency are re¬ 
enforced by heavy campaign contributions 
from local interests, and if there are no 
direct countervailing pressures or induce¬ 
ments from the national party, it should not 
he surprising that the Congressman fails to 
give due weight to the national interest. 
On the other hand, if the national party 
were able to help finance even a small pro¬ 
portion of a Congressman’s campaign, and 
thus reduce his dependency on local money, 
lie might feel freer to weigh short-term 
local against long-term national interests 
or, more accurately, to weigh the special 
interests against the common interests with¬ 
in his own constituency. 

To insure an increasingly responsible 
role for the national committees over na¬ 
tional party finances, the Hatch Act pro¬ 
visions dealing with spending limitations 
for national campaigns should be repealed 
or realistically adjusted to meet the realities 
of political life. Furthermore, federal in¬ 
come-tax credits or exemptions should he 
allowed for individual contributions to the 
mtitmal organizations or candidates up to 
a certain amount. 

The postage franking privilege and a 
block of network television time, radio 
time, and newspaper advertising space 
should lie given to each national commit¬ 
tee before each national election, to be fi¬ 
nanced bv congressional appropriations and 
rigidly audited by the General Accounting 
Office. 

2 , Two-Party Competition 
' One of the most compelling reasons for 
. the national committees to have more 
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money is that greater riches may encour¬ 
age more vigorous competition between the 
parties in all states and congressional dis¬ 
tricts in the country. Everything we know 
about one-party areas indicates that they 
tend to reflect minority interests and, 
through unopposed re-elections, produce 
Members of Congress who are pushed 
purely by seniority into positions of high 
and unrepresentative power.... 

The more quickly the national party 
organizations succeed in stimulating oppo¬ 
sition in districts and states where there is 
none, or in narrowing the margin of the 
dominant party’s victory, the better chance 
there is of relating the Congress more 
closely to the interests of the national ma¬ 
jority. The interests of a majority in one 
part of the nation are now more and more 
similar to the interests of majorities in all 
other parts of the nation, and the stimula¬ 
tion of political competition in all sections 
cannot help increasing the power of the 
national majority in the government as a 
whole. Furthermore, real party rivalries 
should tend to increase informed social 
criticism and encourage greater citizen in¬ 
terest and participation, including financial 
participation. 

The process can be speeded if die na¬ 
tional committees are enabled to work with 
the congressional campaign committees on 
the Hill in supplementing the services of 
the state and local organizations to congres¬ 
sional campaigns and in providing regional 
representatives to help unify the several 
campaigns in a multi-state region like New 
England or the Middle West. There are 
extremely delicate problems involved in 
having representatives of the national com¬ 
mittees insinuate themselves in this way 
into matters traditionally considered to be 
the prerogatives of the local organizations. 
But local party leaders are often unequipped 
to recruit and develop the type of people 
needed to understand and execute national 
programs. The help of national party repre¬ 
sentatives in this area could be of enor¬ 
mous long-range significance. And if the 
state committees can be encouraged to 


establish full-time party staffs in their state 
capitals, the job of the national committees 
and their regional representatives would 
be correspondingly easier. 

As the national committees become 
stronger financially and organizationally, 
their prestige will also grow to the point 
where they could have a much more posi¬ 
tive influence on the choice of congres¬ 
sional nominees. Until that time, their in¬ 
terests, and those of the country, would 
seem to be best served by a thoroughgoing 
drive to strengthen two-party competition 
in all parts of the country. It is obvious 
that the most intractable one-party areas 
are in the South. The voting rights of 
Negroes and low-income whites should in¬ 
crease as a result of the Civil Rights Bill 
of 1957. But the solution to the most obvi¬ 
ous indignities undergone by the disenfran¬ 
chised is to speed the extension of two- 
party competition. This can be done not 
only by active organizing on the part of 
the Republican Party but by extending the 
influence of the national Democratic Party 
in registration and voting drives below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

5. Advisory Councils 

At its best, an advisory council to an 
out-party’s national committee can be a 
loyal opposition in the manner of the Brit¬ 
ish shadow cabinet. The council obviously 
has less meaning for the in-party; although, 
even here, it is possible that a small group 
of discerning party members detached from 
direct governmental operations might br.ng 
fresh insights to the President. On the or¬ 
ganizational level the in-party would profit 
by some such device to link the professional 
politician, as represented by the executive 
committee of the national committee, more 
closely to the policy functions of the Presi¬ 
dent and the party in the Congress. 

For both the out-party and the in-party 
an advisory council, unhampered by day- 
to-day governing, should be able to antici¬ 
pate at least some of the kaleidoscopic prob¬ 
lems that arise almost daily in political 
affairs and provide more careful analyses of 
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them than the overburdened government 
official has time to do. Both parties could 
certainly use continuing intellectual labor 
directed towards the drafting of platforms 
for the conventions. Both parties could 
profit from systematically tapping the 
minds and talents of their most intelligent 
members outside the governmental burcauc- 

Although the advisory councils should 
explicitly represent the executive wing of 
their parties, they should include in their 
membership, at least as non-voting observ¬ 
ers, the congressional party leaders or their 
designates. 

The Democratic Advisory Council has 
already shown what can be done to give 
greater substance to the Democratic image. 

It has not yet demonstrated its full power 
to stimulate robust social criticism and 
widespread public debate on issues of na¬ 
tional consequence. 1 But there is no reason 
why it or its Republican counterpart, if 
formed, cannot eventually accomplish these 
ends. If this should come about in tandem 
with the development of more responsible 
party power in the Congress, we will have 
taken giant strides towards a desired goal: 
harnessing creative thinking to judicious 
action. 

The two national conventions, as the ul¬ 
timate governing bodies of the national 
parties, should formally sanction the estab¬ 
lishment of advisory councils as permanent 
policy arms of the two national committees. 

f Forty Clubs 

The idea of having a “Democratic Club” 
and a “Republican Club” in Washington 
to house the national committees and con¬ 
gressional campaign staffs and to serve as 
| a social headquarters for the parties has 
1: been considered off . and on for many years 
* by both parties. Actually, ad hoc party 
clubs presently exist in Washington-buc 
only for social purposes. If these clubs were 
given greater dignity and larger facilities 


for housing disparate party staffs, they 
would unquestionably promote more co¬ 
ordinated and efficient party efforts, not 
by hierarchy but by propinquity. Mem¬ 
bership might be based on campaign con¬ 
tribution and include social and dining 
privileges for visiting party members as 
well as for Members of Congress and execu¬ 
tive department officials. Dues would help 
to finance general party activities. Ihe 
clubs would stand as reminders that impor¬ 
tant as it is to preserve open channels for 
third-party movements in America a sense 
of national community and forceful and 
responsible national action are functions of 
a competitive two-party system. 

j. Congressional Terms 
The constitutional provisions for stag¬ 
gered elections are a significant cause of 
the pullings and haulings in our national 
government. It is equally clear that a two- 
year term for the House is too short to 
turn a freshman member into an effective 
legislator or to avoid the harassing and ex¬ 
pensive responsibilities of perpetual cam¬ 
paigning. The last election and the next 
election are often an indistinguishable blur. 
Furthermore, if a truly competitive two- 
party system should develop across the na¬ 
tion, there will be more frequent alter¬ 
nation of victorious candidates between the 
parties, thus shortening the tenure of any 
one Congressman. 

A four-year term for the House, if it 
coincides with the presidential term, should 
have a number of important effects. Under 
normal conditions, it would insure the same 
political complexion for the House as the 
President’s. It would reduce the continuous 
campaign and constituency pressures which 
a two-year term almost inevitably fosters. 
It would give Congressmen sufficient time 
to learn their trade and to make a substan¬ 
tial contribution to public life. 

Also, if an eight-year term were pro¬ 
vided for members of the Senate (half of 


i After a four-year period during which the Democratic congressional leaders, in effect, boy- 
:otted the council, it was dissolved in 1961 by the Democratic National Committee. A similar A - 
Republican Conference" created in 1961 proved also to be short-lived. [Eo.J 



them coming up for election every four 
years at the same time as the Presidency), 
the likelihood that the President would 
have a working majority in both Houses 
would be overwhelming. At the same time, 
the conservative utility of overlapping 
terms would be maintained with only a 
slight modification in the constitutional 
wish for continuity. 

Enhancing the possibility of one-party 
control of the government would enhance 
the possibility of substantial governmental 
power and would unmistakably fix respon¬ 
sibility for governmental policy. 

6 . Party Policy Committees in 
the Congress 

. . . Adequately staffed party policy 
committees should be elected in both Houses 
by caucus. In the House of Representatives, 
the Speaker should chair his party’s com¬ 
mittee; the minority leader should chair 
the minority party’s committee. The ma¬ 
jority policy committee should assume the 
functions of the House Rules Committee. 
Both policy committees should act as the 
committee on committees for their party, 
and should perform policy and steering 
functions presently scattered or moribund. 

In order to bring greater cohesion to 
the handling of major presidential recom¬ 
mendations, the four policy committees 
should meet jointly for two weeks in late 
January and early February each year to 
conduct general hearings on the President’s 
State of the Union message. The hearings 
should be widely covered by press, radio, 
and television; the leaders in the adminis¬ 
tration and in the out-party should be 
heard; and majority and minority reports 
should be issued for the general guidance 
of legislators and of the general public, 
these reports would demonstrate the dif¬ 
ferences in program between the parties 
and also the areas of national agreement. 

These changes in the basic units of party 
power in the Congress are designed to make 
power more visible and more responsive 
to party majorities in each House than now 
obtains. But if they are to be effective they 
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must be accompanied by the following 
reform. 

7. Seniority 

The principle of seniority has always 
been defended in the Congress on the 
ground that it is the only system for eleva¬ 
tion to positions of power that has the 
virtue of being automatic. Congress, it is 
argued, is already so charged with tension 
and conflict that additional struggles for 
power would be dangerous to the under¬ 
lying agreement upon which compromise 
and unity rest. 

There is enough weight to this argument 
to suggest that if responsible majority rule 
can be achieved without destroying the im¬ 
personal attributes of the seniority system, 
the system should be kept. However, there 
seems to be no reason why a simple mathe¬ 
matical formula cannot be devised to give 
added seniority credit to legislators who 
come from competitive two-party districts 
and states. For example, a Member might 
receive two points for every general elec¬ 
tion in which his opponent received more 
than 20 per cent of the vote. Seniority 
would still rule, automatically, but power 
would tend to shift toward those Congress¬ 
men who come from districts in which 
vigorous two-party competition searches 
out the majority interest. 

8 . 22nd Amendment 

The 22nd Amendment places a two- 
term limit on American Presidents. Its 
effect is to weaken the political power and 
influence of the President in his second 
term, particularly in his last two years. At 
a time when foreign policy and national 
defense hold apocalyptic potentialities, it is 
madness to retain in our Constitution an 
Amendment which guarantees fitful na¬ 
tional power. 

y, Executive Talent 

The strength and responsiveness of the 
national government depend upon many 
factors, but one of the most basic require¬ 
ments is a core of able political executives 
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to direct the sprawling departments and 
agencies of the government. Present recruit¬ 
ing for these men is a hit-or-miss affair 

carried on at the departmental, presidential, 

congressional, and national party level. 

No greater service could be performed 
by the national party committees, especially 
by their regional representatives, than to 
compile a continuing roster of good people 
in and out of the party organization for 

these strategic jobs. Selecting the right men, 

of course, would have to be done ultimately 
by the President in a full understanding 
of state and congressional party interests. 

But the job is too important not to be 
undertaken systematically, and the national 
committees are the ones to do it. 


-a figure which skyrockets during election 
years. 

3) Both national committees are doing 
everything within their power to spread 
their financial base. The evolution has been 
from fat-cats and expensive fund-raising 
banquets to mass appeals and direct-mail 
solicitation. 

4) Almost unnoticed, a revolution has 
occurred in the “nationalization" of off- 
year senatorial and congressional campaigns. 
As recently as 1938, the press and the public 
criticized President Roosevelt for campaign¬ 
ing in an off-year election, But in 1954, 
when both the President and the titular 
leader of the Democrats actively cam¬ 
paigned in their parties’ congressional elec- 
n'nns. borh the newsnaners and the voters 


The Party Changes Already in Progress 

The following changes are already tak¬ 
ing place in our party system: 

/) The number of one-party states and 
one-party congressional districts is dramati¬ 
cally declining. 

In less than twenty years, the number 
of one-party delegations in Congress (in 
which the two Senators and all members 
of the House from a single state are of one 
party) has dropped more than 50 per cent- 
from twenty-four in 194a to eleven in 19; 8. 

The number of southern congressional 


seemed to accept the fact that it was per¬ 
fectly all right for the executive wings of 
the parties to interest themselves actively 
in the outcome of the legislative contests. 
In 1958, both national committees sent out 
representatives to help develop party 
strength in various regions and to give serv¬ 
ices to local campaigns. The campaign com¬ 
mittees on Capitol Hill also provided serv¬ 
ices to these campaigns as a matter of course 
and, in spite of occasional frictions, worked 
in closer cooperation with the national com¬ 
mittees than in any previous off-year dec- 


districts which had contested elections 
increased from forty-eight to sixty in the 
brief period from 1952 to 1956, In the same 
period of time, the total Republican vote 
in the South for members of the House rose 
from 1,872,000 in 1952 to 2,371,000 in 1956. 

2) The permanent staffs of the national 
party committees and the variety of com¬ 
mittee functions have grown greatly during 
I the past decade, Until World War II both 
I national committees were served by skeletal 
staffs, except for the few months before 
national presidential elections. Today both 
of them maintain year-round staffs of be¬ 
tween seventy-five and a hundred people, 
In election years this number doubles or 
triples. The annual budget of each com¬ 
mittee amounts to almost a million dollars 


turn in history. 

7) Since 1937, the Presidents have met 
regularly with party leaders in the Con¬ 
gress on matters of legislative priority and 
strategy. This has elevated the prestige and 
power of these men, particularly on matters 
of foreign policy and national defense. I he 
passage of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 further recognized the need for 
party leadership in the Congress, and suc¬ 
ceeded to some degree in institutionalizing 
the leadership function in the Senate which 
established party policy committees with 
paid staffs. . . . 

The Conclusion 

This far from exhaustive list of the re¬ 
sponses of our political system to nationaliz¬ 



ing forces represents only the beginnings 
of adaptation and adjustment. Our basic 
political institutions, and their relationships 
to each other and to the public, are in a 
state of flux. If we want a political system 
designed to give full play to America’s 
political energies and to hold them within 
bounds set by a popular majority, we are 
obligated to modify the system still further. 

The reforms outlined in these pages will 
not obviate America’s continuing need for 
personal force and political virtuosity in the 
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office of the Presidency and in top positions 
in the Congress. Nor will these or any 
other party reforms dispel the terrifying 
military, diplomatic, and social problems of 
our age. But they will help the parties to¬ 
ward stronger leadership in a more respon¬ 
sible framework than has been traditional. 
To paraphrase Emerson, they can help us 
to perceive the terror of life and to man 
ourselves to face it. In this apocalyptic age, 
can we ask for greater service from our 
political parties? We must not ask for less. 


THE CASE FOR THE AMERICAN 
PARTY SYSTEM* 

Pendleton Herring, who also contributed the essay entitled “The Prob¬ 
lem of Presidential Leadership" (p, 98) to this volume, is president of 
the Social Science Research Council. 


The Adequacy of Our 
Political Institutions 

The question today is whether our po¬ 
litical ideals and institutions are adequate 
to the peaceful readjustment of current 
economic forces. National problems which 
must be faced with positive solutions are 
now arising. Yet in this period of transition 
we have a government based on a geo¬ 
graphical mold and federal in character. 
With government now taking a larger role 
in all fields, the inadequacy of traditional 
institutions becomes apparent. Our govern¬ 
mental institutions do not provide any 
agency primarily designed to formulate and 
enact a national program. With govern¬ 
mental activity incidental to social and eco¬ 
nomic affairs, legislation has tended to be 
haphazard and sporadic. The party system 
developed in order to carry on the electoral 
process. If the political party is concerned 


chiefly with gaining office and if pressure 
groups devote their time to pursuing their 
special interests, how can we provide for 
the formulation of public policy so as to 
advance the welfare of all? Can we expect 
policy designed in the public interest to 
emerge from this diversity? .... 

Congress itself is handicapped in acting 
as an agency entrusted with the formula¬ 
tion of national policy. First, the organiza¬ 
tion of its chambers makes control and 
responsibility exceedingly difficult. Authori¬ 
tative leadership lacks a focal point. The 
only discipline which can be achieved 
comes through presidential control. Second, 
the operation of the seniority rule places 
in position of less influence representatives 
with the newest popular mandate, namely, 
the last election returns.... 

The problem that we must face is how 
to work out public policy more deliberately 
and consciously. Are our political parties 


* Pendleton Herring, from The Politics of democracy (New York: W. W. Norton & Co, Inc, 
1940), pp. ioj, 107-112,131-132, 211-217, 225-232, 237-244, 326, 327, .390. Abridged, edited, and 
rearranged with permission of the author, Reprinted with permission of the author and W, W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. Copyright 1940 by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
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the agencies to be charged with this, pur¬ 
pose? A political party must maintain its 
members and its official hierarchy. Its 
leaders have a will to power and an urge 
to continue its existence. From this view¬ 
point the emphasis is not upon the party 
in its concern with public issues or com¬ 
munity problems but rather upon the party 
as an organization.... To survive, the or¬ 
ganization must attract and hold the loyalty 
of members. If the party is accepted as a 
useful and responsible agency of govern¬ 
ment, allegiance to the organization as such 
is justified. The sponsorship, of particular 
measures as a means of holding the.mem¬ 
bership and of winning support is not 
enough. Allegiance must be based upon 
a general recognition of the usefulness of 
the party as an association with a valid and 
independent purpose, The party organiza¬ 
tion has a place under our system, The 
abuses to which parties are prone are de¬ 
fects characteristic of any organization. 

The meaning of a national party is not 
to be measured solely in terms of its ideol¬ 
ogy. Its accomplishments and the followers 
and leaders associated with the organization 
are more significant. Its program must be 
formulated out of the needs of the time. 
Any hard and fast line of policy would 
prove futile. At best all a party can hope 
to maintain is an attitude, a temper, or an 
approach, 

Disgust with the irrational nature of 
party allegiance and with the prejudices and 
traditions of partisanship is found, Yet the 
question whether a rational basis of party 
can be discovered in the face of our section¬ 
alism and particularism of interests might 
well be raised What common ground is 
possible? Can anything more be obtained 
than a governance by special interests 
founded upon the temporary adjustment of 
their conflicts? 

The electorate is cut through and through 
by a variety of allegiances. This makes the 
political party but one of many associations 
competing for the loyalty of the individual. 
Any party which declared for specific pro¬ 
posals would immediately find itself con¬ 


fronted with many associations opposing 
or forwarding these doctrines. Sponsoring 
a multiplicity of interests would lead to 
unavoidable contradictions. Again, what 
possible political division could, with any 
consistency, cut down through national pol¬ 
itics, through state problems, and even into 
local affairs? The sectional, the cultural, 
and the racial factors that a national party 
would encounter in such a process would 
prove insuperable. .. . 

The present party system helps to pre¬ 
serve existing social institutions by blurring 
sharp issues and ignoring others. Party rule 
discourages the alignment of economic dif¬ 
ferences through political channels. Much 
of the impatience and even disgust with our 
existing parties stems from dissatisfaction 
with this tendency. 

Economic conditions have discouraged 
partisan controversy over fundamentals, but 
a change now seems to be talcing place. 
Up to now, geographic position has enabled 
us to take for granted the boon of national 
security. Even economic prosperity was 
largely assumed as the normal product of 
our community life until the rude shocks 
of recurrent depressions and industrial dis¬ 
putes forced many people to face prosperity 
as a condition calling for the exercise of 
thought, foresight, and some degree of plan¬ 
ning. 

The Search for Union 
Union has been and continues to be the 
underlying problem of American politics. 
This must be so in the government of a 
continental nation. A broad meeting of 
minds is necessary before democracy can 
adopt a policy. The object of representa¬ 
tive government is not to represent men in 
all their divergencies but rather to estab¬ 
lish freely their common grounds. From 
the Articles of Confederation through the 
framing of the Constitution, the agony of 
the Civil War, and the pushing back of 
the frontier, and now in the face of class 
and sectional differences, this goal remains. 
The activities of our politicians and the 
role of our political parties are understood 
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most clearly in terms of the search for 
union. Democracy in this country can con¬ 
tinue so long as such a working harmony 
is struck among the demands of various 
groups. The accomplishment of party gov¬ 
ernment lies in its demonstrated ability for 
reducing warring interests and conflicting 
classes to co-operative terms. Parties try to 
establish a working accord to minimize 
dissension among their followers and to win 
a wide support. Our parties try to be as 
inclusive as possible. 

Party government within a community 
of divided purposes cannot execute a defi¬ 
nite program without imposing the will 
of one set of interests upon other groups. 
At best a party victory means a victory 
for a man supported by a combination of 
sectional and economic interests. The rule 
by such a combination must be freely ac¬ 
cepted by the groups out of power if the 
party system is to work. This is axiomatic. 
The puzzling question concerns the degree 
of difference that is tolerable.... 

Our party system tries to reconcile con¬ 
servative elements with the forces making 
for change. Such reconciliation is achieved 
not by debate alone. Common loyalty to an 
organization is no small factor in bringing 
men of contrary interests together. This 
straddle presumably can stretch only so 
far; but before the breaking point is 
reached, concessions are often made out of 
loyalty to the organization which both 
sides value. Our present system does not 
mean the negation of policies because the 
parties seem so similar in viewpoint. There 
is ample room for positive programs, but 
our parties are not the channels best suited 
to their initiation. The real springs for 
policy occur without reference to the for¬ 
mal organization of parties and the legal 
framework of government. . .. 

Our parties today contribute to policy 
by formulating statements so broad that a 
majority of their members will acquiesce 
and a minority modify their protests. 
Walter Lippmann has pointed out that 
“the grouping of the voters into two large 

i Walter Lippmann, T Preface to Politics (Ne 
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herds costs a large price: it means that issues 
must be so simplified and selected that the 
real demands of the nation rise only now 
and then to the level of political dis¬ 
cussion. The more people a party contains 
the less it expresses their needs.” 1 

This is true if we insist that parties try 
to take a positive stand on debatable issues. 
The mass of their adherents will necessarily 
differ on such questions of policy. On the 
other hand, our parties may find opportu¬ 
nity for encouraging the study and dis¬ 
cussion of public problems. In this way 
some appreciation of their intricacies may 
be brought home to the citizen. A chal¬ 
lenge to seek answers is offered to intelli¬ 
gent citizens. Our major parties can be 
rivals in educating their own members and 
stimulating them to alertness in criticism 
and readiness to seek out and support 
competent leaders. In the strictly practical 
purposes of recruiting leaders and promot¬ 
ing discussion our parties can find fulfill¬ 
ment. 

The National Tarty Conventions 

With these limitations in mind we may 
perhaps appraise our national party con¬ 
ventions with more sympathy. . . . Most 
of the criticism of party conventions grows 
out of the belief that they are held to dis¬ 
cuss policy as well as to nominate candi¬ 
dates. Such a belief misinterprets the struc¬ 
ture of our party system ... The behavior 
of any organization must be interpreted in 
the light of the elements that compose it if 
any understanding is to be achieved. To ex¬ 
pect bands of local chieftains and their 
henchmen to come together and act as a 
deliberative national unit once every four 
years is to expect the impossible. 

Our conventions could be orderly if 
they were the apex of a well-organized 
hierarchy. The most dignified, orderly, 
and impressive assembly for selecting an 
individual for a high office is the College of 
Cardinals, Even this august assembly is not 
without its political undercurrents, but it 
can function with its unexampled success 

r York, 1933), 
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because it is the final expression of a re¬ 
markably well-disciplined body, The 
Roman Catholic Church embraces mem¬ 
bers from all the races of the world, It may 
be tolerant of many human frailties, but on 
questions of dogma no deviation is per¬ 
mitted, Such ideological unity can develop 
harmonious internal controls that make 
organization smooth and efficient. At high 
moments , of crisis its dignitaries may _ re¬ 
spond as exponents of their organization, 

Our political parties are built not on the 
rock of faith but rather on the broad mud 
flats of popular desires and individual am¬ 
bitions. The party convention is no better 
than the loose and undisciplined local and 
state organizations that send their delegates 
to bargain. If we cannot do much to change 
these underlying factors the question then 
is to consider anew what can be done with 
the materials at hand. 

Judged as strictly rational and intellec¬ 
tual performances, these huge assemblies 
are flat failures; but are they to be meas¬ 
ured by such standards? ... What has our 
experience with national party conventions 
demonstrated their basic purpose to be? 
It is to find a man whom a majority of the 
voters will agree to support. ... 

The desire to find a winner and thereby 
help the ticket back home is a force of no 
small importance, The primary task of the 
delegates is to find a winning candidate. 
The convention is designed to unite di¬ 
verse sections and rival leaders behind a 
man, and to whip up the enthusiasm of 
party workers to fight for his election, 
This involves not questions of public pol¬ 
icy but problems of party strategy, In view 
of the rivalries, the frank self-seeking, and 
the hitter jealousies arising in our party 
conventions, the ultimate adjustment almost 
invariably reached is a triumph of popular 
government, 

The value of the convention lies in its 
permitting the rank and file of the party 
to participate physically and emotionally 
in a common enterprise. Here are the men 
who must carry the brunt of the cam¬ 
paign. Here they have their chance to meet, 
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to shout together, to act together, to feel 
together. The excitement and the turmoil 
of the convention fulfill a useful purpose. 
The relationship of follower and leader is 
seldom an intellectual bond. A common 
bond of sympathy, a common symbol, is 
easily grasped and equally binding. 

The party convention places a premium 
on party harmony. It reveals in a beating 
glare of publicity any thin spots and holes 
in the party fabric. Hence the impetus of 
the whole procedure is toward agreement. 
Prolonged dispute is greatly feared.... A 
convention must try to unify a party not 
inherently unified. Its purpose is not to ex¬ 
amine intellectual differences but to seek 
terms of agreement, When differences can¬ 
not be reconciled, the politicians seek unity 
in the face of disagreement. A party con¬ 
vention offers them the opportunity to ne¬ 
gotiate and human materials with which 
to work, . . . 

The party convention may likewise be 
viewed as an excellent implement for com¬ 
promise. Compromise in politics is not 
achieved simply through argumentation. 
The process entails bargaining and manipu¬ 
lation as well. There are various levels and 
types of compromise. To reach such peace¬ 
ful adjustments of interest requires an area 
for movement and something with which 
to trade and barter. The party convention 
creates a human situation and provides 
scope under general rules of the game for 
elaborate interrelationships. Here conces¬ 
sions of many types can be made and vic¬ 
tories in various terms are possible. The 
range of satisfactions is great, and disap¬ 
pointment on one count may be compen¬ 
sated for on another. There must be some¬ 
thing wherewith to compromise. . . . 

No one would think of planning an in¬ 
dustrial development, an army campaign, 
or an educational program by devices 
similar to a party convention. No one can 
accurately regard our conventions as de¬ 
liberative or planning agencies. Our con¬ 
ventions are a romantic and flamboyant 
attempt to get a high degree of popular 
participation in the high drama of de- 
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mocracy. It is not an institution to be dis¬ 
missed contemptuously because of its noise 
and apparent confusion. It is characteristic 
of our free political system.... The party 
convention is not an inappropriate device 
for serving our present purposes. In fact, 
it is admirably suited to testing the talents 
of our politicians. It demands organizational 
skill and manipulative genius-both of 
which qualities are exceedingly useful in 
democratic government. . . . 

The Party Platform 

A party platform may be analyzed either 
as a reasoned statement of the party’s stand 
on public problems or as an aspect of the 
political process. Viewed as an intellectual 
exercise, platforms are generally disap¬ 
pointing. As Edward M. Sait puts it, 

“the platform, like any other commodity 
is manufactured in order to be sold. The 
skillful engineers who design it (for mass 
production) consult the popular taste and 
measure success in terms of votes on elec¬ 
tion day.... If Republican and Democratic 
platforms resemble each other, they do so 
primarily because they reflect the prevail¬ 
ing vulgar taste, as shrewd politicians in¬ 
terpret it. Such likeness is not due to a bi¬ 
partisan conspiracy of silence. Competing 
politicians, like competing manufacturers, 
are always sensitive to changes in taste and 
will give their products a distinctive qual¬ 
ity whenever they have a good prospect of 
increasing the volume of sales.” 2 ... 

While party platforms seek to present 
an amalgam of views and sometimes result 
in stressing the lowest common factors, it 
by no means follows from this that parties 
are devoid of ideals or fail to reflect under¬ 
lying tendencies or a common outlook. The 
party platform is not the place to look for 
such expressions, however. Let us grant 
that planks are often equivocal and that 
the platforms of both parties tend to like¬ 
ness. Under our formal system of govern¬ 
ment the usefulness of the most definite set 
of promises would be of very doubtful 

2 Edward M. Sait, “New Parties for Old,” Th 

? Robert Luce, Legislative Procedure (Boston, 
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value. Representative Robert Luce, who 
brings both learning and experience to our 
problem, has said that 

“party platforms are futilities. No thought¬ 
ful legislator feels himself bound by the 
makeweights thrown in to catch a few stray 
votes. Knowing how platforms are made, 
he ought not to give himself much anxiety 
over their decorations. Were these to be 
taken too seriously, then the Committee 
on Resolutions of a party convention would 
in effect become the legislating body, en¬ 
acting laws with none of the benefits found 
in legislative halls, such as the help of com¬ 
mittee hearings, debates, and repeated con¬ 
sideration. Furthermore, if it should be 
attempted in a political convention to an¬ 
ticipate even a tithe of the work of a 
Legislature or Congress, unless the conven¬ 
tion were dominated by autocrats it would 
break up in confusion and discord. Success 
could only come with the negation of rep¬ 
resentative government.” 3 

Constitutional and procedural limitations 
restrict the legislative program for any 
party. None, however well intentioned, can 
through its platform commit itself in ad¬ 
vance on problems which have not been 
adequately investigated, debated, or dis¬ 
cussed. Lawmaking cannot be anticipated 
by platform framing. That party platforms 
are little more than political ballyhoo can 
no longer be seriously questioned. Perhaps 
the last word on this subject was that of 
the Pullman porter who explained to the 
politician loitering in the car vestibule that 
platforms were made not to stand on but 
to get in on. In practice it is impossible to 
guarantee definite accomplishment of cam¬ 
paign promises and usually politically inex¬ 
pedient to make unequivocal commitments 
on controversial questions. . . . 

Do we not get a different slant on the 
platform if we consider as of chief signifi¬ 
cance not the words that are finally agreed 
upon but the process by which this end 
product is reached? 

Politicians must bargain. Trade is im¬ 
possible without something to exchange. 

; Fomm, November, 1931, p. 316. 

1922), p. 
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Patronage is important here, but the recog¬ 
nition of ideas may be even more valued, 
Platform making is a process of psycho¬ 
logical value, It provides a release for 
opinions and scope for the interplay of 
personalities. Platform making is one step 
more in the process of working out sonic 
kind of synthesis.,.. 

Faced with the necessity of holding to¬ 
gether in one organization the many varied 
elements that go to make it up, the party 
leaders find it inexpedient and unwise to 
commit themselves in advance to a definite 
program, In the first place they might not 
get general support for the program, nor 
could they secure agreement upon its con¬ 
tents. This causes much head-wagging as to 
the meaninglessness and futility of our par¬ 
ties, Yet the very lack of agreement results 
in such a degree of personal freedom for 
the individual congressman as would lie im¬ 
possible were the party to sponsor a set of 
specific issues. The legislator may stand 
| forth as the spokesman of the most power- 
| ful and aggressive elements within his con¬ 
i' stituency, or under the pressure from di¬ 
vergent interests he may take a concilia¬ 
tory attitude, Whatever his reaction may 
be, he is seldom bound by the stand of the 
party. 

This situation has prompted some to 
decry the influence of special minorities 
which are thus left free to make their 
power felt. It is protested that "Congress 
has become the tool of selfish interests,” 
Yet in what more appropriate place then 
in Congress, pray, could such forces come 
forward with their demands? The conflict 
and confusion there are indicative of the 
vital character of this assembly. Our con¬ 
gressmen may at times appear as quarrel¬ 
some politicians, but this very independence 
protects them from becoming automatons, 
They retain a greater degree of personal 
political responsibility than do most law¬ 
makers in other countries, It is their mani¬ 
fest duty as public representatives to weigh 
the forces of various interests according to 
their conception of the general welfare. 
That they are often unable to meet this 


responsibility is no reflection on the po¬ 
litical party itself. 

Little would be gained by shifting the 
struggle to a party conclave and com¬ 
promising differences in private caucuses 
in order that the party might offer the ap¬ 
pearance of solidarity. . . . Public policies 
arc too broad, intricate, and dynamic to be 
handled thus. Problems must be met as they 
arise; parties cannot be expected to pene¬ 
trate the future. 

Much more can and should be done to 
give men of reason and knowledge a more 
strategic position within the party struc¬ 
ture, Parties can aid in the political educa¬ 
tion of their own membership. Questions 
of public policy must now be thought of in 
national and even international terms. This 
means that the inadequacies of the local 
politician become more evident. Social and 
economic necessities push us forward in 
demanding more intelligence in the conduct 
of political affairs. Yet we would be short¬ 
sighted indeed if we placed our faith in 
the expert as the only man with the answer. 
The party convention is one institutional 
expression of human beings competing by 
their wits and emotions for some of the 
prizes available under popular govern¬ 
ment. , .. The task still remains, however, 
of developing devices other than national 
conventions for the consideration of pol¬ 
icy. ... 

A Forty Council? 

A party council has appealed to sonic 
writers as a device well suited to the de¬ 
velopment of a program. It is also a device 
that would increase the influence of na¬ 
tional party leaders. It is premised on the 
assumption that a higher degree of respon¬ 
sible leadership is desirable. Believing this, 
Woodrow Wilson sought the creation of a 
party council which would supplement his 
proposed system of presidential primaries. 
He envisaged a body that would ratify the 
nominations made in the primaries as well 
as formulate the party platform. This coun¬ 
cil, according to Wilson, would be com¬ 
posed of the candidates for presidency, 
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vice-presidency, House, and Senate, and 
the senators whose terms had not expired, 
together with the members of a national 
committee to be elected in the primaries. 
In this way he hoped to place the respon¬ 
sibility for policy upon the particular 
leaders in power at any given time. 

Realistically viewed, what could such a 
council achieve? This agency might expose 
party dissensions, but certainly the exist¬ 
ence of weaknesses in party conventions 
is perceived without difficulty. It could en¬ 
courage greater dignity and decorum and 
more orderly discussion of party problems. 
Yet no better than a convention could it 
compose sectional and group differences, 
without imposing discipline and central 
control. ... 

Irrespective of the utopian character of 
the ultimate objective-a self-consistent, sig¬ 
nificant platform-the process of gathering 
opinion, arguing over evidence, and formu¬ 
lating statements may serve to give to a 
wider party following a better understand¬ 
ing of the nature of self-government— If 
it has given a chance for more people to 
discuss policies and develop new areas of 
agreement, based on the analysis of factual 
materials, it has accomplished much. 
Through the mediation of party publicity 
of all forms, programs thus formulated can 
be brought to bear in the process of seek¬ 
ing an ever wider consensus. . . . 

Thus our political party organizations 
can educate their membership and then- 
leaders as well. In this way the national 
committee offers one channel for increas¬ 
ing the influence of intelligence in politics. 
Nevertheless, the relative ineffectiveness of 
these efforts so far prompts the tentative 
conclusion that the localism and diversity 
of the party membership is too great for 
the national party committee to unify. 
Partisan power is factional and protean. 


Toward Stronger, 

Disciplined Parties? 

The demands made upon government 
may force political parties to attempt a 
more authoritative line. Carefully devising 
a program would be pointless unless the 
party leaders were determined to carry it 
through. This would entail central control, 
which in turn would entail sanctions to 
make such power effective. The easygoing, 
rough-and-tumble politics and compromise 
and barter would then give way to disci¬ 
plined parties. The British have frankly 
recognized the necessity of demanding 
compliance from the rank and file if the 
party is to stand for a line of policy. They 
are willing to pay the price for more or¬ 
derly politics. This entails such a concentra¬ 
tion of power in the Central Office of the 
party as would be unthinkable in this 
country at present... . 

Under this system the member of Parlia¬ 
ment becomes the creature of the party or¬ 
ganization rather than being dependent 
entirely upon his constituents. The Central 
Office not only exercises crucial influence 
in the selection of candidates and the dis¬ 
bursement of campaign funds but also plays 
an important role in recommending per¬ 
sons for the honors list , 4 It is very signifi¬ 
cant to note that "the larger part of the 
list is prepared by the Chairman of the 
Party Organization, who also collects most 
of the money for the running expenses of 
the organization,” . . . 8 

It is difficult to imagine transposing this 
into terms of American democracy, The 
closest parallel to our experience at the na¬ 
tional level would be with the old caucus 
system, although even this was somewhat 
too representative for entirely smooth oper¬ 
ation. As Marquis James writes, the caucus 
“made for party solidarity, and no other 


4 The honors list is drawn up twice a year by the British government in the name of the queen 
(or king) to honor those persons in Great Britain and the Commonwealth who have distinguished 
themselves as political or military leaders, civil servants, artists, scientists, scholars, and athletes. 

[Ed.i ^ _» ?*}»*,** Tnrifi rnin. rm. 
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method yet devised has brought forward diversity of the country has protected the 
as nominees men of larger calibre, The preoccupied voter from the consequences of 
caucus belonged to a day when the coun- his own inattention to national politics. The 
try was governed by leaders who imposed common national interests of bankers and 
their will rather than by popular men who large industrialists offer a possible basis for 
must propitiate to preserve their prestige,"« dictatorship. It is conceivable that a highly 
We have followed the latter path, at least, class-conscious labor movement might pro¬ 
in national politics. In state and local gov- vide a context favorable to national po- 
ermnents the impact of party discipline has litical control by a small clique, 
been too harsh for the electorate to exper- A higher degree of party control from 
iment with its extension to national pol- the top down to the precincts may be the 
j t j cg price that we shall have to pay for more 

We cannot forget our experiences with coherence and direction in national policy, 
strong and disciplined party organization It may be that the future of our national 
in the United States. The strength of our politics calls for a higher degree of cen- 
local party organization is in marked con- tralized control from party headquarters, 
trast to the protean character of the party This cannot be made effective, however, 
viewed nationally. We have escaped in this without great changes in our laws and 
wider realm the rigidities that have made customs, in our attitude toward politics, 
democracy a mockery in our cities. To call and in the distribution of powers between 
the roll of state and city bosses is to re- the states and the federal government, be- 
mind ourselves of the consequences that tween the legislative and the executive 
have followed from a concentration of branches- 

power in the hands of unscrupulous The objective of democratic politics is a 
jJ ien free integration of parts. Pressure politics 

Is it enough to say that wc must get bet- involves the substitution of blocs for a 
ter men?,,. The leaders who come to the broader communal synthesis. It provides 
top politically are one expression of the a means of expression in a society which 
underlying pattern of interests. Our system has grown alien to many of its citizens, 
can work successfully only when there is What social unity we possess is largely of 
effective political support for leaders who our own conscious creation. . . . 
follow the conventions imposed by belief in Integration cannot be superimposed. It 
rule by law. Where bossism prevails, const!- must grow within the society. The con- 
rational morality lags. An inner ring may so tribution that a political party can make is 
completely control the avenues for the ex- limited. Wc must examine the whole {ex¬ 
pression of opinion that those out of power rare of the society. What is the nature of the 
despair of gaining a chance to influence relationships between the employee and his 
government through legal means. Assassins- boss, between the churchgoer and his fel- 
tion stopped Huey Long. His regime and lows, between the workman and his union, 
that of Hitler might lie called similar in between the professional man and his pro¬ 
kind if not in degree. In each case, party fesslonal association? Citizenship cannot be 
leaders place their will and purpose above left in isolation and the values of democracy 
the limits imposed by constitutional mo- applied only to the government. Political 
rality. ' problems are not the only questions to be 

While this has happened here in the settled by discussion; to have meaning for 
United States, our dictators have been local a society the vote must be a usual device 
bosses tolerated by a citizenry too little dis- in the settlement of differences. True demo- 
turbed to reassert the standards of justice cratic government is possible only in a 
and morality latent in the community, The democratic society. We cannot look to our 
0 Marquis James, Andrew Jackson , Portrait of a President (New York, 1937), pp. 26-27. 
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parties for salvation. A wider front is and expert concern for public policy as is 
needed. The ideology of democracy must the normal function of an alert administra- 
extend throughout the relationships of so- tive service. The political party makes its 
ciety if democratic beliefs are to be effec- supreme contribution to democratic gov- 
tive.... ernment by implementing changes in po- 

It is essential in the politics of democ- litical leadership and selecting from the 
racy that the responsibility for formulating many competitors for office those most able 
and executing policy remain decentralized, and most likely to win the loyal support of 
This process is too broad, too complex, and free citizens. 

too fluid for any one national political The balance among power groups shifts 
organization to dominate. Yet our political and changes. In this lies a great protection, 
parties can take an active role. They can Power is nowhere ultimately fixed. Our 
select and sponsor the statesmen most ac- parties, with all their weaknesses, keep au- 
ceptable to the voters. No alignment of thority contingent upon popular support, 
national interests under our two-party sys- Our system leaves the door open to ex¬ 
tern can give such continuing, imaginative, perimentation. 





Insure Domestic Tranquility 

I READILY ADMIT THAT PUBLIC TRANQUILITY IS A 
GREAT GOOD, BUT AT THE SAME TIME I CANNOT FOR¬ 
GET THAT ALL NATIONS HAVE BEEN ENSLAVED BY 
BEING KEPT IN GOOD ORDER. ... A NATION THAT ASKS 
NOTHING OF ITS GOVERNMENT BUT THE MAINTENANCE 
OF ORDER IS ALREADY A SLAVE AT HEART, THE SLAVE 
OF ITS OWN WELL-BEING AWAITING ONLY THE HAND 
THAT WILL BIND IT. 

Alexis de Tocqueville 


To insure domestic tranquility may not be an exalted aim, but it is clearly 
essential to the achievement of the other ends for which the republic 
was founded. Without some semblance of public order, no nation would 
be able to establish justice, promote the general welfare, provide for the 
common defense, secure the blessings of liberty, or, in short, achieve a 
more perfect union. Whatever else it may do or not do, every political 
state worthy of the name must maintain law and order. It is conceivable, 
however unlikely, that some day all nations will feel secure enough to 
disband their military establishments, but only the most visionary mind 
can foresee the time when any nation will be willing to dispense with its 
police force. Certainly the framers of the Constitution had no such expec¬ 
tations. They made it the duty of the national government to protect the 
states, at their request, against domestic violence and of the president to 
“take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 1 In discharging these 
obligations, moreover, the president may use the military force at his 
command, and on more than a hundred occasions he has done so. For 
almost a century federal troops were used almost exclusively to put down 
widespread resistance to state or national authority. Since the Great Rail¬ 
way Riots of 1877, however, they have been most often used in labor 
disputes to protect the mails against obstruction or to enforce the injunc¬ 
tive process of the federal courts. Today the domestic disorders most 
likely to require the dispatch of federal troops are those arising out of 
race relations. 

Only the most unenlightened despot is content to suppress disorder; 

1 United States Constitution, Art. IV, sec, 4; Art. II, sec. j. 
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every humane government seeks also to promote harmony among its 
people. As so often was the case, Tocqueville found the right words to 
express the thought, “I readily admit that public tranquility is a great 
good,” he wrote, “but at the same time I cannot forget that all nations 
have’been enslaved by being kept in good order. . . . A nation that ask 
nothing of its government but the maintenance of order is already a slave 
at heart, the slave of its own well-being, awaiting only the hand that will 
bind it.” 2 In almost every society there is some danger that, given favorable 
conditions, social tensions and intergroup hostility might break out in open 
warfare. In the United States, sociologist Robin M. Williams, Jr., has con¬ 
cluded, this “civil war potential” is fairly high. 3 Here are to be found almost 
all of the diversities which tend to set men apart and make them distrustful 
of each other—race, nationality, religion, social class, economic interest, and 
geographic loyalties, to name the more obvious. Not that men are conten¬ 
tious only toward those whom they consider different. The “latent causes 
of faction,” James Madison pointed out, are “sown in the nature of man.” 
“So strong is this propensity of mankind to fall into mutual animosities,” he 
concluded, “that where no substantial occasion presents itself, the most 
frivolous and fanciful distinctions have been sufficient Jo kindle their un¬ 
friendly passions and excite their most violent conflicts.” 4 . 

Three of the most fertile sources of intergroup conflict-race, religion, 
and social class-lie largely beyond the power of our limited government 
to control directly, The most obvious fact about racial differences is that 
they can be neither eradicated nor, in most cases, concealed. Biologically, 
then, as well as constitutionally, there are limits to what even the most 
civil-rights minded national administration can do to diminish the impor¬ 
tance of racial differences. It can set a good example for the rest of the 
nation by treating all persons alike, regardless of race or color, and it 
can see to it that local and state officials respect the constitutional rights 
of racial minorities. It can also discourage private persons from discrimi¬ 
nating against racial minorities by not allowing its own courts or the 
channels of interstate commerce to be used for that purpose. But that, for 
the most part, is all that the government can do. Nor can it do much 
more to promote harmony among religious groups. Under the First 
Amendment, as it has been interpreted by the Supreme Court and made 
binding on the states, “neither a state nor the Federal Government can 
set up a Church, Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all 
religions, or prefer one religion over another.... That amendment requires 
the state to be a neutral in its relations with groups of religious believers 
and non-believers. . . ” 3 But even if the Constitution had not erected, 
in Jefferson’s phrase, “a wall of separation between church and state,” the 

2 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York, 1946), II, >41-142. 

2 Social Science Research Council, The Reduction of Intergroup lemons (New York, 

'■ ■ 1947 )- ■ ■ ' 

4 The Federalist, No. 10. 

. 6 Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1 (1 947) • 
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religiously diverse character of American society would tend to keep the 
two elements apart. There are simply too many religious sects-more than 
2 jo by the latest count-and too many non-church members-eomprising 
In fact about two-fifths of the population-for it to be politically feasible 
for the government to promote religious unity. 

It is no less difficult to do away with distinctions based on social class. 
The government can attempt to equalize the opportunity 7 for social advance¬ 
ment by providing a good education available to everyone on equal terms, 
and it can seek to keep the extremes in income and wealth from becoming 
too pronounced. But it can do nothing to equalize the diversity in the 
“faculties of men,” the protection of which Madison declared to be “the 
first object of government.” Nor can the goddess of chance be made to 
smile with equal favor on all men; some men will always be luckier than 
others. It was this consideration which led Tocqueville to conclude that 
“no state of society or laws can render men so much alike but that edu¬ 
cation, fortune, and tastes will interpose some differences between them.” 0 
Logically, perhaps, there is no reason why the differences interposed among 
men by education, fortune, and taste should lead to a stratified class struc¬ 
ture, but in practice they always have. As in racial segregation, the distinct¬ 
ness of social classes seems to result invariably in inequality, both in status 
and privilege, and inequality leads almost as surely to envy and resentment 
on the part of the underprivileged classes. These factors can be seen most 
clearly in the relations between labor and management. The top officials 
who comprise management are now usually separated from labor, physi¬ 
cally as well as socially, and they enjoy conspicuously higher salaries and 
status. Industrial workers would be less than human if their feelings toward 
management were not at least mixed. To some latter-day disciples of Marx 
this must seem added reason for seeing labor-management relations in terms 
of an implacable class struggle. 

Despite its fairly high potential for civil war, American society is 
remarkably free of the domestic disorder which the Founding Fathers 
had feared. Clearly, the United States is not nearly as bitterly divided along 
religious lines as, for example, French and British Canada or along class 
lines as much as France, Italy, and many Latin American nations, or even 
on the racial question as much as South Africa. Some small part of this 
success-for it must be termed that-must be attributed to the political 
order. By helping to keep the economy productive and prosperous, by 
attempting to equalize the opportunity for social advancement, and lay 
appealing for national unity in time of crisis, the government has contrib¬ 
uted to the national consensus. The sheer number of antagonistic inteiests 
is the government’s first line of defense against their divisive thrusts. Ameri¬ 
cans have simply too many diverse and conflicting interests to entrust their 
protection to anv one group or even a few groups. Differences over inter¬ 
ests, moreover, tend to be non-cumulative; persons who oppose each other 

6 Tocqueville, II, 215. 
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on one issue will often stand together on another. There are limits, too, 
to what militancy can accomplish through private organizations. If the 
Pi-OUD speaks for too narrow or too extreme an interest, it will attract 
relatively few adherents; if, on the other hand, it seeks to broaden its 
inned it must usually sacrifice some of its militancy and zeal. In this 
sense ’the racial, religious, and class differences among Americans tend 
to cancel out. As Robin Williams points out, “there is this much sound 
sociological reasoning in e pluribus mum ." 7 

T jvi, Williams, Jr., American Society ' A Sociological Interpretation (New York, 

i^p-SS 1 * 



Social Class in America: 

How Real Is the American Dream? 

For all of their diversity, Americans share-or profess to share—the same 
dream of a free and equal society. At some level of consciousness most 
of us seem really to believe, as one of the self-evident truths proclaimed 
by the Declaration of Independence, that all men are created equal. We 
recognize, to be sure, that relatively few of our countrymen are at the 
top of the heap, that many more are in the middle, and that some are at 
or near the bottom. But these differentials in status, we tell ourselves, are 
roughly a measure of how much we-or our family-have contributed to 
society or, at most, how lucky we have been. It goes against the American 
grain to admit that anyone’s status, and particularly his own, may depend 
on something as impersonal and indelible as social class. It is not surprising 
that those who enjoy the highest status should discount the importance 
of social class; their very success “proves” that there are no barriers to keep 
the able and deserving from reaching the top. What is surprising is that 
the American Dream is so widely held. Even those who have most reason 
to deny its reality still cling to its promise, if not for themselves at least 
for their children. 

This same egalitarian spirit is reflected in the way in which Americans 
feel obliged to conduct themselves in public life. It is the rare candidate 
for high office who feels free to campaign entirely in character, particu¬ 
larly if his true self might impress the voters as being stuffy or snobbish. 
He must be prepared to mix with the crowd and show the common touch 
or assume what James Truslow Adams used to call the ‘ mucker pose. 
For the duration of the campaign, at least, he is Tom, Dick, or Harry— 
or Ike, Dick, or Barry. It is the rare voter, in turn, who will not respond 
warmly and uncritically to the friendly, if only temporary, camaraderie 
of candidates whose social class may be far removed from his own. In a 
political campaign, at least, the American Dream has become as true as a 
dream is likely to become. 

In their private lives many Americans are reluctant to face up to the 
fact of social stratification. Not only are we reluctant to identify our¬ 
selves by social class, but when we do so, we are often unrealistic or am¬ 
biguous. Consider, for example, the findings of two well-known public 
opinion polls taken shortly before World War II. According to one (the 
Fortune survey) four out of every five Americans-79 per cent, to be 
exact-regarded themselves as middle class. In the other (the Gallup poll) 
an. even higher proportion—87. per cent—called themselves middle class, 
while only 5 per cent identified themselves as upper class and 8 per cent 
lower class. Actually, what the surveys prove, if anything, is not that 
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America is so overwhelmingly middle class hut that many Americans will 
call themselves middle class rather than accept the imputation of the terms 
upper or lower class. This is the only conclusion to he drawn from two 
studies by social psychologist Richard Centers a few years later. Respond¬ 
ents WC re not restricted in their option to upper middle, and lower class, 
but given an opportunity to designate themselves as belonging to the 
working class. The results of the Centers’ studies were strikingly different 
from those of the earlier surveys. This time only about two out of five 
Ux „er cent and 36 per cent) called themselves middle class, and about 
half (<i-r per cent) identified themselves as working class. Very few 
were willing to call themselves either lower class (1-5 per cent) or upper 

class (3-4 per cent). 1 . , . ... . 

For all of our reluctance to admit it, American society, like every other 
known to history, is stratified, and because it is stratified, the rewards of 
status-prestige, wealth, and power-are unequally distributed. Yet even a 
stratified society can be democratic to the degree that class lines are not 
rigidly drawn and individuals can rise or fall according to merit. Prob¬ 
ably no society will ever be completely democratic in this sense, because 
some persons arc almost certain to enjoy a headstart over otheis. 

By this most rigorous of tests, the American class structure appears to 
be as open and as democratic as any large industrial nation in the world 
including, on most counts, the Soviet Union. In Russia the Bolsheviks 
took what they believed was the first long step toward eliminating class 
inequality by liquidating the former ruling class, but today, after moie 
than four decades, the problem still remains. A new class of top party 
leaders, government officials, military officers, and intellectuals has come 
into being; and its privileges, prestige, and power, vis-a-vis the workers 
and peasants, appear to he almost as great as those enjoyed by the old 
regime in Tsarist days. The middle ranks of civilian and military official¬ 
dom, the managers of collective farms and other stare enterprises, and the 
more skilled and better paid technicians and workers comprise what Wil¬ 
liam Ebenstein has termed the Soviet "salariau.” I he workers and peasants, 
in whose name the October Revolution was fought, still have the status 
of a lower class, and the spread between their compensation and that 
paid to other classes has been steadily widening, contrary to the trend in the 
United States and in most other democratic nations, a What is most remarkable 
is that the state itself is largely responsible for these widening class differences 
because of its regressive, soak-tlie-poor tax system. By relying on sales taxes 
and other indirect levies on consumption for most of its revenue, the Soviet 
state lays an unfairly heavy burden on the backs of the workers and peasants. 
The relatively well-to-do are favored even more directly by the absence (since 
1942) of any inheritance tax and by the low and modestly graduated rates 
(2 to 13 per cent as compared with 14-70 per cent in the United States) 

1 Richard Centers, The Psychology of Sock! Classes (Princeton, 1949), p. 77 - 

2 William Ebenstein, Today's Isms, 3rd ed. (New York, 1961), pp. 18-22. 
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at which they are taxed on their income, 3 No group is more pampered 
by the Soviet tax system than the high-ranking military officers; not only 
are they paid some of the highest salaries in the Soviet Union, but they 
arc also exempt, like their subordinates, from paying any tax at all on 
their income. Obviously the Marxist vision of a classless society is no 
closer to reality than is what sociologist W. Lloyd Warner has called the 
“American Dream." At least it can be said of the American Dream that 
“though some of it is false, by virtue of our firm belief in it, we have 
made some of it true." 


THE CONTROL OF FACTIONS* 

James Madison (1150-1836), fourth president of the United States, was 
the statesman whose earlier labors as a leading delegate at the Philadel¬ 
phia Convention of 1181 and as co-author of the Federalist papers give 
him some claim to being the “Father of the American Constitution .” 


... It is of great importance in a repub¬ 
lic not only to guard the society against the 
oppression of its rulers, but to guard one 
part of the society against the injustice 
of rhe other part. Different interests 
necessarily exist in different classes of 
citizens....’ 

As long as the reason of man continues 
fallible, and he is at liberty to exercise it, 
different opinions will be formed. As long 
as the connection subsists between his rea¬ 
son and his self-love, his opinions and his 
passions will have a reciprocal influence on 
each other; and the former will be objects 
to which the latter will attach themselves. 
The diversity in the faculties of men, from 
which the rights of property originate, is 
nor less an insuperable obstacle to a uni¬ 
formity of interests. The protection of 
these faculties is the first object of govern- 

3 \V. W. Kulslci, The Soviet Regime: Com 


ment. From the protection of different and 
unequal faculties of acquiring property, the 
possession of different degrees and kinds of 
property immediately results; and from the 
influence of these on the sentiments and 
views of the respective proprietors, ensues 
a division of the society into different in¬ 
terests and parties. 

The latent causes of faction are thus 
sown in the nature of man; and we see 
them everywhere brought into different 
degrees of activity, according to the dif¬ 
ferent circumstances of civil society. A zeal 
for different opinions concerning religion, 
concerning government, and many other 
points, as well of speculation as of practice; 
an attachment to different leaders ambi¬ 
tiously contending for pre-eminence and 
power; or to persons of other descriptions 
whose fortunes have been interesting to the 

itnism in Practice, 4th ed. (Syracuse, 


1964), pp. 275-278. 

•From The Federalist, Nos. 10 and 51, ed. Jacob E, Cooke (Middletown, Conn, 
Wcslcvnn University Press, 1961). Abridged, edited, and rearranged. . 

Alexander Hamilton, it should be noted, also claimed to be the author of No. 5, 

but the weight of evidence, internal and external, clearly supports Madisons claim. This 

is the conclusion drawn by Jacob E. Cooke. ' 

1 No. 51. The following six paragraphs are taken from -No. 10. 
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human passions, have, in turn, divided man- themselves the judges; and the most nu- 
kind into parties, inflamed them with mu- merous party, or, in other words, the most 
tual animosity, and rendered them much powerful faction must be expected to pre- 
more disposed to vex and oppress each vail. Shall domestic manufacturers be en- 
other than to co-operate for their common couraged, and in what degree, by restric- 
good, So strong is this propensity of man- tions on foreign manufactures? are ques- 
kind to fall into mutual animosities, that tions which would be differently decided by 
where no substantial occasion presents it- the landed and the manufacturing classes, 
self, the most frivolous and fanciful dis- and probably by neither with a sole regard 
tinctions have been sufficient to kindle to justice and the public good. The appor- 
their unfriendly passions and excite their tionment of taxes on the various descrip- 
most violent conflicts. But the most com- tions of property is an act which seems to 
mon and durable source of factions has require the most exact impartiality; yet 
been the various and unequal distribution there is, perhaps, no legislative act in which 
of property. Those who hold and those greater opportunity and temptation are 

who are without property have ever given to a predominant party to trample on 

formed distinct interests in society. Those the rules of justice. Every shilling with 
who are creditors, and those who are which they overburden the inferior num- 

debtors, fall under a like discrimination. A her, is a shilling saved to their own pockets, 

landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a It is in vain to say that enlightened 
mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, statesmen will be able to adjust these 

with many lesser interests, grow up of clashing interests, and render them all sub¬ 
necessity in civilised nations, and divide servient to the public good. Enlightened 

them into different classes, actuated by dif- statesmen will not always be at the helm, 

ferent sentiments and views, The regulation Nor, in many cases, can such an adjustment 

of these various and interfering interests be made at all without taking into view in¬ 
forms the principal task of modern lcgisla- direct and remote considerations, which 

tion, and involves the spirit of party and will rarely prevail over the immediate in- 

faction in the necessary and ordinary terest which one party may find in disre- 

operations of government. garding the rights of another or the good 

No man is allowed to be a judge in his of the whole, 
own cause, because his interest would cer- The inference to which we are brought 
tainly bias his judgment, and, not improb- is that the causes of faction cannot be re- 
ably, corrupt his integrity. With equal, nay, moved, and that relief is only to be sought 
with greater reason, a body of men are un- in the means of controlling its effects. 

fit to be both judges and parties at the If a faction consists of less than a ma- 
same time; yet what are many of the most jority, relief is supplied by the republican 

important acts of legislation but so many principle, which enables the majority to de¬ 
judicial determinations, not indeed con- feat its sinister views by regular vote. It 

I cerning the rights of single persons, but may clog the administration, it may con- 

'■ concerning the rights of large bodies of vulse the society; but it will be unable to 

citizens? And what are the different classes execute and mask Its violence under the 

of legislators but advocates and parties to forms of the Constitution. When a major- 

the causes which they determine? Is a law ity is included in a faction, the form of 

proposed concerning private debts? It is a popular government, on the other hand, 

question to which the creditors are parties enables it to sacrifice to its ruling passion 

on one side and the debtors on the other, or interest both the public good and the 

Justice ought to hold the balance between rights of other citizens... . 2 

them. Yet the parties are, and must be, There are but two methods of providing 
. 2 No. 10, The remainder of the selection is taken from No. 51, 
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against this evil: the one by creating a will been and ever will be pursued until it be 
in the community independent of the ma- obtained, or until liberty be lost in the 
jority—that is, of the society itself; the pursuit. In a society' under the forms of 
other, by comprehending in the society so which the stronger faction can readily unite 
many separate descriptions of citizens as and oppress the weaker, anarchy may as 
will render an unjust combination of a ma- truly be said to reign as in a state of nature, 
jority of the whole very improbable, if where the weaker individual is not secured 
not impracticable. The first method pre- against the violence of the stronger; and 
vails in all governments possessing an as in the latter state even the stronger in- 
hereditary or self-appointed authority, dividuals are prompted, by the uncertainty 
This, at best, is but a precarious security; of their condition, to submit to a govern- 
because a power independent of the society ment which may protect the weak as well 
may as well espouse the unjust views of the as themselves; so, in the former state, will 
major as the rightful interests of the minor the more powerful factions or parties be 
party, and may possibly be turned against gradually induced, by a like motive, to 
both parties. The second method will be wish for a government which will protect 
exemplified in the federal republic of the all parties, the weaker as well as the more 
United States. Whilst all authority in it powerful. It can be little doubted that if 
will be derived from and dependent on the the State of Rhode Island was separated 
society, the society itself will be broken from the confederacy, and left to itself, the 
into so many parts, interests and classes of insecurity of rights under the popular form 
citizens, that the rights of individuals, or of government within such narrow limits 
of the minority will be in little danger from would be displayed by such reiterated op- 
interested combinations of the majority. In pressions of factious majorities that some 
a free government the security for civil power altogether independent of the people 
rights must be the same as that for religious would soon be called for by the voice of the 
rights. It consists in the one case in the very factions whose misrule had proved the 
multiplicity of interests, and in the other necessity of it. In the extended republic of 
in the multiplicity of sects. The degree of the United States, and among the great 
security in both cases will depend on the variety of interests, parties, and sects which 
number of interests and sects; and this may it embraces, a coalition of a majority of the 
be presumed to depend on the extent of whole society could seldom take place on 
country and number of people compre- any other principles than those of justice 
hended under the same government. and the general good; whilst there being 

This view of the subject must particu- thus less danger to a minor from the will 
larly recommend a proper federal system of a major party, there must be less pretext, 
to all the sincere and considerate friends also, to provide for the security of the 
of republican government, since it shows former, by introducing into the government 
that in exact proportion as the territory a will not dependent on the latter, or, in 
of the Union may be formed into more cir- other words, a will independent of the 
cumscribed Confederacies, or States, op- society itself. It is no less certain than it 
pressive combinations of a majority will be is important, notwithstanding the contrary 
facilitated; the best security, under republi- opinions which have been entertained, that 
can forms, for the rights of every class of the larger the society, provided it lie within 
citizens, will be diminished; and conse- a practical sphere, the more duly capable it 
quendy, the stability and independence of will be of self-government. And happily 
some member of the government, the only for the republican cause , the practicable 
other security, must be proportionally in- sphere may be earned to a very great ex- 
creased. Justice is the end of government, tent, by a judicious modification and mix- 
lt is the end of civil society. It ever Has ture of the federal principle. 
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The American Dream 
In the bright glow and warm presence 
of the American Dream all men are hum 
free and equal. Everyone in the American 
Dream has the right, and often the duty, to 
try to succeed and to do his best to icach 
the top. Its two fundamental themes and 
propositions, that all of us are equal and 
that each of us has the right to the chance 
of reaching the top, arc mutually contradic¬ 
tory, for if all men are equal there can lie 
no top level to aim for, no bottom one to 
get away from; there can be no superior 
or inferior positions, but only one common 
level into which all Americans are born 
and in which all of them will spend their 
lives. We all know such perfect equality of 
position and opportunity does not exist, All 
Americans are not born into families of 
equal position; some are born into a rich 
man’s aristocracy on the Gold Coast; some 
into the solid comfort of Suburbia’s middle 
classes; and others into a. mean existence 
among the slum families living on the 
wrong side of the tracks. It is common 
knowledge that the sons and daughters of 
the Gold Coasts, the Main Lines, and Park 
Avenues of America are more likely to 
receive recognition for their efforts chan 
the children of the slums. The distance 
these fortunate young people travel to 
achieve success is shorter, and the route 
up easier, than the long hard pull necessary 
for the ambitious children of the less for¬ 


tunate middle class. Though everyone has 
the common right to succeed, it is not an 
equal “right"; though there is equality of 
rank for some of us, there is not equality 
of rank for all of us. 

When some men learn that all the Amer¬ 
ican Dream does not fit all that is true about 
the realities of our life, they denounce the 
Dream and deny the truth of any of it, 
Fortunately, most of us are wiser and better 
adjusted to social reality; we recognize that, 
though it is called a Dream and though 
some of it is false, by virtue of our firm 
belief in it we have limde some of it true. 
Despite the presence of social hierarchies 
which place people at higher and lower 
levels in American communities, the prin¬ 
ciples'of democracy do operate; the Chris¬ 
tian dogma that all men arc equal in the 
sight of God because He is our Father and 
we are His spiritual children, buttressed by 
the democratic faith in the equality of men 
and the insistence on their equal rights as 
citizens, is a powerful influence in the daily 
life of America. 

From grade school on, we-have learned 
to cite chapter and verse proving from the 
lives of many of the great men of American 
history that wc can start at the bottom and 
climb to the highest peaks of achievement 
when we have a few brains and a will to 
do, Our mass magazines and newspapers 
print and reprint the legendary story of 
rags to riches and tell over and over again 
the EUis-lsland-tp-Park-Avenue saga in the 
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actual lives of contemporary successful im¬ 
migrant men and women. From mere repe¬ 
tition, it might be thought the public would 
tire of the theme; the names are all that 
vary and the stories, like those of children, 
remain the same. But we never do tire of 
this theme, for it says what we need to 
know and what we want to hear. 

Among people around us, wc sometimes 
recognize men who have got ahead, who 
have been successfully upward-mobile, and 
who have reached levels of achievement 
beyond even the dreams of most men. 
Many Americans by their own success have 
learned that, for them, enough of the 
Dream is true to make all of it real. The 
examples from history, from the world 
around us, and from our own experience 
provide convincing evidence that, although 
full equality is absent, opportunity for ad¬ 
vancement is present sufficiently to permit 
rhe rise'of a few from the bottom and a 
still larger number from the middle to the 
higher economic and social levels. Although 
we know the statement that everyone is 
equal but that some men are higher than 
others is contradictory, and although some 
of us smile or become angry wben we hear 
that “all of us are equal but some are more 
equal than others," we still accept both parts 
of this proposition either by understressing 
one part of the proposition or by letting 
all of it go as a paradox we feel to be true. 

Our society does an excellent job in giv¬ 
ing us an explicit knowledge of, and good 
argument for, the equalitarian aspects of 
our life, We have much scholarly knowl¬ 
edge about the workings of democracy, but 
we have little scientific knowledge about 
the powerful presence of social status and 
how it works for good and evil in the lives 
of all of us. Yet to live successfully and 
adaptively in America, every one of us must 
adjust his life to each of these contradic¬ 
tions, not just one of them, and we must 
make the most of each, Our knowledge of 
the democratic aspects of America is learned 
directly as part of our social heritage, but 
our understanding of the principle of social 
status tends to be implicit and to be learned 
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obliquely and through hard and sometimes 
bitter experience. The lives of many are 
destroyed because they do not understand 
the workings of social class. 

Our great state papers, the orations of 
great men, and the principles and pro¬ 
nouncements of politicians and statesmen 
tell us of the equality of all men. Each 
school boy learns and relearns it; but most 
of us are dependent upon experience and 
indirect statement to learn about “the 
wrong side of the tracks,” "the Gold Coast 
and the slums,” and “the top and bottom 
of the social heap.” We are proud of those 
facts of American life that fit the pattern 
we are taught, but somehow we are often 
ashamed of those equally important social 
facts which demonstrate the presence of 
social class. Consequently, we tend to deny 
them or, worse, denounce them and by so 
doing deny their existence and magically 
make them disappear from consciousness. 
We use such expressions as “the Century 
of the Common Man” to insist on our 
democratic faith; but we know that, or¬ 
dinarily, for Common Men to exist as a 
class, un-Common superior and inferior 
men must also exist. We know that every 
town or city in the country has its “Coun¬ 
try Club set” and that this group usually 
lives on its Gold Coast, its Main Line, North 
Shore, or Nob Hill, and is the top of the 
community’s social heap. Most of us know 
from novels such as those of Sinclair Lewis 
of the Main Streets that run through all 
our towns and cities, populated by Babbitts 
or, more explicitly stated, by “the substan¬ 
tial upper-middle class”; and by now, 
thanks to another group of novelists such 
as Erskine Caldwell, we know there is a 
low road, a Tobacco Road, that runs not 
only by the ramshackle houses of the poor 
whites of the South, but by the tarpaper 
shanties of the slums and river bottoms or 
Goat Hills of every town and city in the 
United States- 

Although well aware of social class, so¬ 
cial scientists have been more concerned 
with their theories and with quarreling 
among themselves about what social class 
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is than with studying its realities in tile 
daily lives of the people. Until recently, 
they have lagged behind the novelists m 
investigating what our classes are, how they 
operate in our social life, and what effect 
they have on our individual lives. . 

But recent scientific studies of social class 
in the several regions of the United States 
demonstrate that it is a major determinant 
of individual decisions and social actions; 
that every major area of American life is 
directly and indirectly influenced by our 
class order; and that the major decisions of 
most individuals are partly controlled by it. 
To act intelligently and know consciously 
how this basic factor in American life af¬ 
fects us and our society, it is essential and 
necessary that we have an explicit under¬ 
standing of what our class order is, how it 
works, and what it docs to the lives and 
personalities of those who live in it.... 

The Generalities of American Class 

To belong to a particular level in the 
social-class system of America means that 
a family or individual has gained accept¬ 
ance as an equal by those who belong in the 
class. The behavior in this class and the 
participation of those in it must be rated 
by the rest of the community as being at 
a particular place in the social scale. . ,. 
Economic factors are significant and im¬ 
portant in determining the class position of 
any family or person, influencing the kind 
of behavior wc find in any class, and con¬ 
tributing their share to the present form 
of our status system, But, while significant 
and necessary, the economic factors are not 
sufficient to predict where a particular 
family or individual will be or to explain 
completely the phenomena of social class, 
Something more than a large income is 
necessary for high social position. Money 
must be translated into socially approved 
behavior and possessions, and they in turn 
must be translated into intimate participa¬ 
tion with, and acceptance by, members of 
a superior class,... 

Although our democratic heritage makes 
us disapprove, our class order helps control 
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a number of important fimciiuns. It un¬ 
equally divides the highly and lowly valued 
things of our society among the several 
classes according ro their rank. Our mar¬ 
riage rules conform ti» lln* rules m class, 
for the majority of marriages are between 
people of the same class. No class system, 
however, is so rigid that it completely pro¬ 
hibits marriages above and below one’s own 
class. Furthermore, an open class system 
such as ours permits a person timing his 
lifetime to move up or down from the 
level into which be was bom. Vertical so¬ 
cial mobility fur individuals or families is 
characteristic of all class systems, 1 lie prin¬ 
cipal forms of mobility in ibis country are 
through the use of money, rihicaiion, occu¬ 
pation, talent, skill, philanthropy, *«\, and 
marriage. Although economic mobility is 
still important, it seems likely now that 
more people move to higher positions by 
education than by any other tome. We 
have indicated before this that the inert 
possession of money is insulin iettt for gain¬ 
ing and keeping a higher social position. 
This is equally true ol all other forms of 
mobility. In every case there mica be social 
acceptance. 

Class varies from cotmtumiiy to com 
munity, The new city is less likely than an 
old one to have a well otgamml tiws or¬ 
der; this is also true for cities whose growth 
has been rapid as compiled with those 
which have not been disturbed hv huge 
increases in population from otftct regions 
or countries or hv the rapid displieement 
of old industries hv new ones. The mill 
town’s status hierarchy is more likely to 
follow the occupational hierarchy of the 
mill than the levels of evalwited participa¬ 
tion found in market towns or those with 
diversified industries, Suburbs of large me¬ 
tropolises tend to respond ft) selective fac¬ 
tors which reduce the number of classes to 
one or a very few, They do m-t represent 
or express all the cultural factors which 
make up the social pattern of an ordinary 
city. 

Yet systematic studies.,, from coast to 
coast, in cities large and small and of mam* 
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economic types, indicate that, despite the 
variations ami diversity, class levels do exist 
mid that they conform in a particular pat¬ 
tern of organization.... 

//,k: Class Operates in urn Daily lives 

Social class enters into almost every as¬ 
pect of our lives, into marriage, family, 
business, government, work, and play. It 
is an important determinant of personality 
development and is a factor in the kind of 
skilK, abilities, and intelligence an individ¬ 
ual uses to solve Ids problems. Knowledge 
of what it is and how it works is necessary 
in working with school records and the 
files of personnel offices of business and 
industry. Whir a woman buys to furnish 
her house and clothe her family is highly 
cunrrolled by her social class values, Keep¬ 
ing up with the Joneses and proving ‘Tin 
just a*, good as anybody else,” although fit 
Mibjtt fs for the wit of cartoonists because 
tlu-.r slogans touch the self-regard of all 
Amet'tuns, arc grim expressions of the 
serious life of mow American families. The 
house they live in, the neighborhood they 
choose to live in, and the f riends they invite 
to their home, consciously, or more often 
KneofisrioMslv, demonstrate that: class values 
help determine what things we select 1 and 
wh,tt people « »• choose as our associates.,.. 

Education is now competing with eco¬ 
nomic mobility as the principal route to 
success, today fewer men rise from the 
bottom to the top places in industry and 
business than did a generation ago. More 
and more, the son*, of esmitives are replac¬ 
ing t1ir>i fathers in sueli positions, leaving 
fewer positions into which the sons of those 
farther down can climb from the ranks. 
Captains of industry educate their sons to 
take their places or to occupy similar places 
in other industries. Also, more and more 
top jobs in itnluMfV are being filled by men 
cmniug from the technical and engineering 
schools or from the universities, ihe route 
up for them is no longer through a hier¬ 
archy of increasing skill to management 
and ownership as it was two generations 
ago. t he prudent mobile man today must 
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prepare himself by education if he wishes 
to fill an important job and provide his 
family with the money and prestige neces¬ 
sary to get “the better things of life.” 

Social-class research demonstrates that 
our educational system performs the dual 
task of aiding social mobility and, at the 
same time, working effectively to hinder 
it. This ceases to be a paradox when all 
the facts are examined, In the lower grades, 
our public schools are filled by children 
from all walks of life. Since education is 
free in the public schools, since everyone 
has a right to it and our laws try to keep 
children in school, and since it is common 
knowledge that “if you want to get ahead 
you must get an education,” it would be 
assumed that children at, and below, the 
Common Man level would stay in school 
and equip themselves for mobility. Such is 
not the case, The social and educational 
systems work to eliminate the majority of 
them and permit only a few to get through. 
It has been estimated that, whereas Ho per 
cent of the upper- and upper-middle-class 
children actually go to college, only 20 per 
cent of the lower-middle and five per cent 
of the lower-class children get there. The 
evidence indicates that most, if not all, of 
the children of the top classes complete 
their preparation and go on to college, 
whereas those from the lower classes start 
dropping out in the grade schools and con¬ 
tinue to do so in increasing numbers in high 
school. Only a very few of them go on to 
college, The educational conveyor belt 
drops lower-class children at the beginning 
and bottom of the educational route and 
carries those from the higher classes a 
longer distance, nearly all the upper-class 
children going to the end of the line. 

If the teachers and school administrators 
in grade and high schools know the class 
positions of the children who enter their 
schools they can predict who will and who 
will not get to college. Furthermore, with 
such knowledge the educator can act to 
change a negative prediction to a positive 
one for the bright, ambitious lower- and 
lower-middle-class children, whose chances 
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for higher education are now very slight. 

: The reason for the high mortality rate 
among the lower-class children becomes ap¬ 
parent when one examines the relation of 
the teachers and the other children to them. 
We now know that the intelligence of 
lower-class children is not responsible for 
their failures in school for often their I.Q.’s 
are equal to those of children higher up. 
Although inferior intelligence has been the 
most frequent and plausible explanation, 
I.Q. tests equated to social class demonstrate 
that differential intelligence is not the an¬ 
swer, 

Teachers, it must be said, although one 
of the most democratically minded groups 
in America, tend to favor the children of 
the classes above the Common Man and to 
show less Interest in those below that level. 
Studies in the Deep South, New England, 
and the Middle West indicate that they 
rate the school work of children from the 
higher classes in accordance with their fam¬ 
ily’s social position and conversely give low 
ratings to the work of the lower-class chil¬ 
dren. .,. 

The democratically minded educator asks 
how this can be. The answer is that most 
of it is done through ignorance of social 
class and how it operates in our lives. To 
be more specific, part of the general answer 
lies within the teacher, as a product of our 
class system. The teacher conscientiously 
applies his own best values to his rating of 
the child. The middle-class teacher, and 
over three-fourths of teachers are middle- 
class, applies middle-class values. For him, 
upper- and upper-middle-class children pos¬ 
sess traits that rank high and are positive; 
lower-class children have characteristics that 
| are negative and are ranked low. 

Perhaps the most powerful influence of 
social class on the educational careers of 
our children, and certainly one of the most 
decisive and crucial situations in settling 
the ultimate class position of children from 
the Common Man and lower-class levels, is 
the influence of other children on the 
child’s desire to stay in school, If the 
world of the child is pleasant, rewarding, 


and increases his self-esteem, he is likely 
to want to stay and do well. If it is punish¬ 
ing and decreases his sclf-respcct, he is 
likely to do poorly and want to quit.... 

Studies of the relations of workers and 
managers in business and industry demon¬ 
strate how class continues to operate selec¬ 
tively when the young people leave school. 
Management is bringing college-trained 
men into the lower ranks of supervisors 
and promoting fewer from the ranks be¬ 
cause it finds that the workers, while good 
men technically, do not have the necessary 
knowledge about handling men and relating 
themselves effectively to the higher reaches 
of management. Their education is often in¬ 
sufficient to make them good prospects for 
continuing advancement. The hiring of 
formally educated men effectively puts a 
ceiling over the legitimate aspirations of 
workers expecting to rise in the ranks. The 
blocking of the worker’s mobility and the 
encouragement of college-trained men is 
the ultimate payoff of what began in the 
grade schools. Mobility for workers is be¬ 
coming more difficult; this means for the 
United States generally that the American 
Dream is becoming less real. .., 

The Soviet Union and 
Its “Classless Society” 

The Marxians have argued that the eco¬ 
nomic changes our society is undergoing 
always result in a class war in which “the 
proletariat” will be triumphant and out of 
which a "classless society” will result. The 
authors do not agree with them for several 
reasons. The principal reasons arc: (1) the 
presence of a class order does not neces¬ 
sarily mean class conflict-the relations of 
the classes can be and often are amiable and 
peaceful; (a) classless societies (without 
differential status systems) are impossible 
where there is complexity.... Russia’s com¬ 
munistic system, supposedly designed to 
produce a pure equalitarian society, neces¬ 
sarily has citizens who are ranked above 
and below each other. Generals, there, out¬ 
rank privates; commissars, the rank and file; 
and members of the Politburo, the ordinary 
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comrade. Occupants of these higher ranks 
in Russia tend to associate together; those 
of the lower ranks form their own groups. 
Their children are trained according to the 
rank of their parents, This means that the 
younger generation learns these status dif¬ 
ferences, thereby strengthening status dif¬ 
ferences between levels and fostering the 
further development of social class in Com¬ 
munistic Russia, 

All this lias occurred despite the fact 
the Russians have removed the means of 
production from private hands and placed 
them under the control of the State (“the 
people"), The economic factor which by 
Marxian doctrine produced social classes 
is largely absent; yet social hierarchies and 
social classes are present for the reason that 
Russia is a complex society and needs them 
to survive. 

These status trends in Russia will un¬ 
doubtedly continue, for her population is 
vast, her peoples diverse, her problems im¬ 
mensely complex; and elaborate systems of 
co-ordination and control are necessary for 
such a nation to maintain itself. The Com¬ 
munist ideals of economic and political 
equality cannot produce perfect equality 
within the complexities of Russian life. 

But let us return to the United States. 
We, too, have a complex, highly diverse 
society. We, too, possess an elaborate divi¬ 
sion of labor and a ramified technology. 
And we, too, possess a variety of rank or- 
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ders built on the need of maintaining unity 
and cohesion in making our common enter¬ 
prises successful. Men occupying high and 
low positions possess families. Their fam¬ 
ilies and their activities are identified with 
their social position. Families of the same 
position tend to associate together. They do 
this informally or through cliques, associa¬ 
tions, or other institutions. This social ma¬ 
trix provides the structure of our class 
system. Children are always born to their 
families’ position, Through life they may 
increase or decrease their status. The family 
thereby strengthens and helps maintain our 
class order. Social status in America is 
somewhat like man’s alimentary canal; he 
may not like the way it works and he may 
want to forget that certain parts of it are 
part of him, but he knows it is necessary 
for his very existence. So a status system, 
often an object of our disapproval, is pres¬ 
ent and necessary in our complex social 
world. 

If we cannot eliminate the system of 
status, we can and must work to keep it as 
democratic and equalitarian as possible. To 
be successful we must see to it that each. 
American is given his chance to move in 
the social scale. This ideal of equality of 
opportunity is essential for our democracy. 
To do this intelligently, we must know 
what our class order is and what can be 
done to make it conform most closely to 
the needs of the American people. 
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Liberty and Equality 
Democracies everywhere are dedicated 
iu spirit to the twin ideals of liberty and 
equality. They vary, however, according to 
which of these two they regard as of 
greater importance, for liberty and equal¬ 
ity may under some circumstances be in¬ 
compatible. If individual liberty be pushed 
too far, it creates golden opportunities for 
the ruthless and the strong and tends to 
breed inequalities; if equality, however, be 
carried to the extreme, it may end in uni¬ 
formity and stifle freedom. T he problem 
of democracy, as seen from the angle of 
these governing ideals, is to promote a har¬ 
monious balance between them, to multiply 
moderate degrees of liberty and equality 
into each other. The United States is an 
example of a democracy which has tradi¬ 
tionally emphasized liberty as its foremost 
principle. It is true, of course, that equality 
figures prominently in the opening phrases 
of the Declaration of Independence and in 
some of the amendments to the Constitu¬ 
tion. But in practice both the political and 
the economic systems have been arranged 
throughout most of American history to 
produce the maximum of liberty. In con¬ 
sequence, equality has sometimes sufTcrcd— 
particularly in the economic field. It is a 
statue of Liberty which greets the visitor 
sailing toward Manhattan Island, 

In New Zealand, if any sculptured alle¬ 
gory were to be placed at the approaches of 
Auckland or Wellington harbor, it would 


assuredly be a statue of Equality. For 
equalitarianism is there regarded as the core 
of the democratic doctrine. If something 
good is to be had, then, the New Zealander 
will argue, let it be spread as widely as is 
possible. The more who can participate, the 
better. Indeed it is undemocratic for any 
to be excluded from a share in benefits that 
others enjoy. New Zealand could well sub¬ 
scribe to the attitude expressed in the words 
of Walt Whitman: 

I speak the pass-word primeval, I give 
the sign of democracy. 

By God! I will accept nothing which 
all cannot have their counterpart 
of on the same terms. 

It was such a spirit as this which exorcised 
from New Zealand the extremes of poverty 
and wealth, which created the high stand¬ 
ard of living, and which made sure that it 
was fairly evenly spread. Equalitarianism 
governs politics and economics alike; and in 
current New Zealand parlance the term 
“undemocratic” is usually synonymous with 
“unequal.” This feature of the Dominion’s 
life is largely understandable by the colo¬ 
nists’ reaction in a new, young country to 
the privileges and inequalities of the social 
system they had known in Britain. 

The stress on equality has inevitably 
modified the interpretation of liberty. If 
liberty be defined in an individualistic man¬ 
lier as absence of restraint, or doing what 
one pleases, then there is little of it in New 
Zealand. If, however, it be interpreted as a 


* Leslie Lipson, from The Politics of Equality (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), 
pp, 7-9,488-493,502, Abridged and edited with permission of the author. Reprinted with permission 
of the author. 
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social concept, and means doing what one 
pleases with neither more nor less advan¬ 
tages than others, then liberty in that sense 
exists in New Zealand-but governed al¬ 
ways by equalitarian limitations. Equality, 
of course, often leads to leveling-down as 
well as to leveling-up; and ability can some¬ 
times be leveled down in addition to in¬ 
comes. This good principle can thus be 
carried to excess with unfortunate results. 
Democracy itself can imitate the policy of 
Periander the Greek and remove the heads 
that stand above the crowd. There is a 
tendency for the idolaters of equality to 
sacrifice talent on the altar of their god.... 

Viewed from its most attractive angle, 
equalitarianism means a certain measure of 
fair play for everyone who belongs to the 
group. It means the fixing of minimum 
standards of treatment, to which all are 
entitled as of right, and then the adoption 
of deliberate measures to enforce them. It 
means the overthrow of the privileged and 
the raising of the underprivileged. It means 
the removal of class distinctions. It means 
both leveling-down and lcvcling-up. All of 
which may perhaps be best explained by 
saying that New Zealand has a genuine 
passion for social justice which is greatly 
to its credit. Poverty is well-nigh eradicated 
from the Dominion and in its worst forms 
does not exist at all. There is no underdog, 
nor is anybody exploited—unless it be the 
housewife and mother. New Zealanders in¬ 
sist that the essential minima for civilized 
living be guaranteed to all and shared 
around, that everyone be given an equal 
chance, and that the aged and the weak be 
cared for. Who shall say that in so doing 
they arc not pursuing a genuinely demo¬ 
cratic ideal? 

It is, however, an ideal that differs in 
emphasis from that which finds favor else¬ 
where. If it be conceded, for instance, that 
democracy must seek to harmonize liberty 
and equality, it would be admitted that 
certain nations, of which the United States 
is the outstanding example, have tradition¬ 
ally placed a higher rating on liberty and 
have tended to subordinate equality to its 
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requirements. New Zealand has reversed 
that emphasis. To the people of this Do¬ 
minion equality comes first, and it is within 
its content that liberty has been redefined. 
Does this mean, then, as is asserted by some 
people in New Zealand, that liberty is 
thereby sacrificed and that in this sense 
the approximation toward socialism has in¬ 
volved a diminution of democracy? 

The majority of New Zealanders would, 
I think, argue otherwise. Or rather, to be 
more accurate, since they have rarely gone 
to the pains of formulating a coherent phi¬ 
losophy of their own to explain what they 
do, they would probably accept the follow¬ 
ing argument as expressing the rationale of 
their social endeavors. “Liberty,” in their 
eyes, is a broad generalization which ac¬ 
quires specific content from particular “lib¬ 
erties,” that is, opportunities for individual 
persons to do certain things and resist cer¬ 
tain compulsions. Now, there are some such 
liberties, for example, the right to vote, 
which in no way inipede the exercise of a 
like right by others. But there are also 
liberties, especially in the economic field, 
whose use by some may restrict others in 
the development of their own potentialities. 
Thus it has arisen in many communities that 
liberty, or liberties, where pushed to excess, 
may eventuate in gross inequalities. Thus 
can a system dedicated to freedom finally 
be re-ensnared in the coils of privilege. 
Certainly in the modern world, where so¬ 
cial power is so largely a function of wealth, 
the ownership of riches has usually con¬ 
ferred a number of liberties not available 
to the indigent. 

Against such regimes New Zealand has 
reacted by attempting, in a word, to equal¬ 
ize liberties. It has sought to convert free¬ 
dom from the privilege of a few persons at 
one end of the economic scale into an exact 
ration distributed to all alike. For bringing 
about the redistribution, the state has been 
employed as the mechanism. Hence the 
multifarious governmental controls which 
do restrict the liberties of some to act in 
certain ways are represented as enlarging 
correspondingly the liberties of other peo- 
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pie to act in similar ways. Hence socialism 
becomes harmonized with democracy by a 
system of rationing liberties and by impos¬ 
ing on the state the duty of adjusting the 
ration. 

The Dangers of m 
Excessive Equalitamnism 

Unfortunately, though, the beneficent 
tendency of such a social ideal has been 
marred, if not actually warped, in practice 
by some undesirable excesses, Devoutly be¬ 
lieving that all men are created equal, most 
New Zealanders assert that in every possi¬ 
ble way all must be equally treated, No 
one person or group may be preferentially 
favored, Rewards must be evenly spread. 
To set up distinctions is to be guilty of 
acting in an “undemocratic" manner, since 
these are the thin end of a wedge that drives 
class barriers into society, Not only muse 
privilege be expelled but differences be¬ 
tween individual abilities must be mini¬ 
mized. Rightly. convinced that a basic mini¬ 
mum of fair treatment should be accorded 
to all, the Dominion tends toward the dis¬ 
tortion that it is wrong to give different 
rewards to merit, Whereas democracy 
wisely avers that die government is every¬ 
body’s business, New Zealand voters, in 
selecting members of Parliament, would 
seem to conclude that public affairs are the 
business of anybody to conduct, ’I he theory 
which correctly insists that each has a 
right to his own opinion can become so 
twisted as to imply that everyone’s opinion 
is equally right, Because of equalitarianism 
the civil service has not yet succeeded in 
training the needed type of administrator, 
since to promote the ablest “out of turn” 
is “undemocratic,” Because every office 
boy has the right to become a permanent 
head, many believe that permanent heads 
must be culled only from those who started 
as office boys, The equalitarianism that may 
succeed in raising averages is also guilty of 
reducing standards.: Whatever services be 
supplied to the public the same amount 
must be offered to all, Inevitably, therefore, 
the quality suffers, Socialises have rightly 
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contended that none should eat cake until 
all have bread, But when everybody does 
have bread, as is certainly the case in New 
Zealand, what is to be done about cake? 
Either cake must be abolished altogether on 
the ground that it is undemocratic, or else 
some cake must be given to everyone, and 
then nobody can be allowed to receive 
more than a crumb. Under cither alterna¬ 
tive only one thing is certain: cake will 
not be enjoyed. 

In at least two important respects the 
defects of a perverted equalitarianism are 
seriously detrimental to the Dominion. It 
Is acknowledged by all judicious observers 
that New Zealand is notoriously ungener¬ 
ous to talent. In its anxiety to raise 
minima, the country has deemed it neces¬ 
sary to lower maxima. Salaries and wages 
are so scaled that the gap between highest 
and lowest shall be as small as possible. The 
skilled worker receives under the basic 
wage precious little more than the unskilled, 
while some professional men earn less than 
some manual laborers. In the search for 
security, laudable though this be, incentives 
are being lost, There is not enough en¬ 
couragement for each to do bis best and fur 
die ablest to display their full capacity. 
Everything tends toward a norm, and devia¬ 
tion from the average becomes a cardinal 
sin. All workers are protected, whether in 
their employment or out of it. But in 
place of the old fear of dismissal—«frcn so 
harsh in its operation-mi superior positive 
impetus has yet been substituted to elicit 
more work and better. Security-itself can 
be pushed beyond the right degree; and, 
when this happens, such organizations as 
trade-unions and professional associations 
are concerned more with safeguarding jobs 
than with improving standards. An excep¬ 
tional worker is a menace to his mediocre 
comrade. Group pressure, therefore, forces 
him to “go slow.” How to reconcile full 
security with good service and adequate 
incentives is a question urgently posed and 
not as yet resolved by the experience of 
New Zealand, 

No less serious is the effect of equality 
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and security upon intellectual life. The likc- 
mindedness, which in any case would ac¬ 
company cultural homogeneity, has been 
reinforced and accentuated by the cquali- 
tarian attitude and the quest for security. 
In their thinking, as in their methods of 
living, New Zealanders tend to conform to 
type. The same convictions, prejudices, and 
stock symbols predominate throughout the 
country. There is not enough internal di¬ 
versity to produce a clash of opinion. Nor, 
except to those few' who have lived outside 
New Zealand and in a country other than 
a British one, are there adequate means of 
forming a standard of comparison and ar¬ 
riving at fair evaluations. The mental world 
of New Zealand has been, on the whole, as 
self-contained as its insular geography. 
Hence the spirit of critical inquiry could 
not flourish without overcoming almost in¬ 
superable impediments, 

As a consequence, many New Zea¬ 
landers, when confronted with differences, 
tend to be shocked and resentful. The 
equalitarianism that provides for all within 
the group can be hostile toward those who 
reject the group standards or who arc out¬ 
side the membership.- Free-thinkers on re¬ 
ligious matters, a handful of oriental resi¬ 
dents, refugees from European fascism, ad¬ 
vocates of heterodox social thenries-all who 
do not conform are subject to a suspicion 
and in critical times to persecution that 
appear the less justified because these mi¬ 
norities are so utterly impotent, To many a 
New Zealander it matters little that the 
representatives of such different cultures or 
beliefs are too few to be dangerous. Their 
very presence, involving a rejection of his 
ways, is itself a challenge to his security, 
since it is a reminder that other patterns of 
living are possible besides his own. Thus 
the intellectual climate of New Zealand 
does not in general exhibit the virtue of 
tolerance. Too large a proportion of the 
public resents any criticism. When criticism 
is voiced, too many people, instead of ex¬ 
amining its validity, are accustomed to re¬ 
act defensively and vent their displeasure in 
ways that can be harsh and even cruel, 
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Tolerance, after all, is a duty imposed upon 
the strong. In a community in which dis¬ 
sidents from the established order are so 
weak, the onus of being tolerant reposes on 
the shoulders of the majority. By necessity 
the pygmy can do no other than be tol¬ 
erant of the giant. The giant should tol¬ 
erate the pygmy by grace. 

Here, then, in a small and culturally 
homogeneous milieu is the spectacle of ma¬ 
jority rule producing some of the con¬ 
sequences so clearly forseen eight decades 
ago by John Stuart Mill. The dulling effect 
of the mass mind, the dominance of con¬ 
ventional opinion, the despotism of custom, 
the intolerance of unorthodoxy, the sacri¬ 
fice of talent to the worship of averages, a 
world made safe for mediocrity-all these 
tendencies are periodically manifested in 
New Zealand, The results are all the more 
unfortunate, since in its drive for con¬ 
formism and in its lack of recognition for 
talent, New Zealand is acting of its own 
free will and harms no one but itself. On 
this score let there be neither mistake nor 
misunderstanding. New Zealanders belong 
to a fine stock and inhabit a magnificent 
country. A small nation that has achieved 
so much in the field of social services, and 
has given birth to men of the caliber of 
Salmond, Low, and Rutherford, cannot be 
dismissed as unimportant. Yet persistently 
New Zealand refuses opportunities to its 
most talented sons and daughters, denies 
them the chance of creative expression, and 
often drives them from its own shores in 
that annual “export of brains” which is its 
greatest tragedy. 

This much ... can be stated with cer¬ 
tainty. There is a fundamental truth in the 
point observed long ago by Plato that a 
movement of excess in one direction tends 
to set up a counteraction in the opposite 
direction. Nor does one have to subscribe 
to all the implications of a dialectical theory 
to admit the obviously valid contention that 
history does exhibit many an alternation of 
thesis and antithesis. Thus has it ever been 
with the ideals that men hold up before 
them as lamps to light their way. Liberties 
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are good when rightly used; harmful, when 
abused. Reaction against the ill effects of 
liberties misapplied can stimulate a counter¬ 
tendency in favor of some other goal such 
as equality. This in turn can be overdone 
and call for the requisite correction. It is 
the task of the social philosopher to formu¬ 
late in terms of abstract principle the basis 
on which our governing ideals can inter¬ 


penetrate each other in the right propor¬ 
tions. No less is it the duty and the art of 
statesmanship to produce in practice a 
workable balance. New Zealand is a case in 
point to show that a regime of privilege 
and inequality, such as existed up to 1H90, 
can he socially undesirable and that the 
equalitarianism which has since emerged 
can itself be pushed too far. 


Church and State; 

How High the Wall of Separation? 


“We arc a religious people,” Justice William 0. Douglas has said of his 
countrymen, “whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” 1 This, at 
least, seems to he the impression we leave on others. It was the religious 
aspect: of the country which first impressed Tocquevillc on arriving 
from France, ami he concluded, before he left, that “there is no country 
in the world where the Christian religion retains a greater influence over 
the souls of men.” A half century later "religion and conscience” seemed 
to Janies Bryce still to lie a “constantly active force in the American com¬ 
monwealth” strong enough even in the worst of times to make it possible 
for moral ami political evils to lie “held at bay and in the long run gen¬ 
erally overcome.”" If to he religious it is enough to avow a belief in a 
Supreme Being and to think well of the church and its mission, then we 
are, indeed, a religious people. At least: nineteen out of every twenty 
Americans identify themselves with one of the three major faiths of the 
West; slightly more than two-thirds call themselves Protestant, one-fourth 
Catholic, and about four per cent Jewish. Those who profess no religion 
at all are a small minority numbering at most from three to five per cent 
of the population. Even if the test of religion is made more demanding 
than a mere avowal of faith, the record is impressive. More than three 
out of every five Americans are enrolled as church members and an even 
larger number-■-probably three out of four-regard themselves as mem¬ 
bers even though they are not formally enrolled. Not all members attend 
church regularly, of course, but many do. In 1955, about half of the 
adult population according to one poll, claimed to have gone to church 
at some time during an average week. By most of the usual criteria, then, 
religion has an important place in the lives of most Americans. 

But to say that Americans arc religious—or believe themselves to be 
religions—in to say little about the nature of their faith or the depth of 
their commitment. Judged on this basis, we arc the most secular of people, 
it can he argued, and our religion the most secular of faiths. “I do not 
know,” Toctjueville observed, “whether all Americans have a sincere faith 
in their religion—for who can search the human heart?—but I am certain 
that they hold it to he indispensable to the maintenance of republican in¬ 
stitutions." Bo intimately do Americans “combine the notions of Chris¬ 
tianity and of liberty,"'he declared, that “it is impossible to make them 
conceive the one without the other,” 8 For this reason, he concluded, the 

t Zomb v. Clmtm, h? US. jerf (1951). Justice Douglas spoke for the Supreme 
Court in a 6 f« j decision. ,,,,,,, ,,, 

* James Bryce, The America Cmmtwmealth (New York, 1918 ), p. 794- 

* Alexis ilt Tui'ijucviile, Ummacy in America (New York, 1946), 1 ,305-300. 
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^ k, mnrilcd as the “first of their political 

religion of America® m® • t' political ideology is even 

institutions,” Tta m* is thc vicw c “ raSS etl by 

more pronounced in m ; J , K |W (m to which practically all 
WillHerberg m ^y. knllW n as L Aineri™ 
Americans subscubc * 'J' e | an y [ ess a religion, he insists, 

w* of Life” N« - «£ A > crita „ 4 of Life is, « 

because it is both » # sm]ai|re „f ideas and idc-als, of aspirations 

bottom, a spintiia s ’ j jt svn , hesives all that commends itself 
and values, of beliefs and MWO . acwa l life. I t cm- 

tothc American ^ ^ ^ a » d 

braces such wtI " ll b > . mJ intense faith in education-all 

freedom way of life. The very expres- 

felt as moral ; > rfgkii essence, fur one’s ultimate, over-all 

** JL , L\ religion.” This then, 1 lerherg concludes, is the parados 
2 e£ b. ^itrary America.-”,,ervasive sec,laris,,, amid — 

after'ad profess to have no religion at all and the freedom of consdenee 
wldch they assert is the right to disbelieve. 11,,s Am » one wine , c en 
I most devout believers should be willing to accept because as Jusw 
a ton once pointed out, “the day that this country ceases to lie fru 
for Religion it will cease to he free for rehgum-escept for the sect that 
can win political power.”' More than that, even a secularized civic religion 
is not entirely out of place in a nation as denominationally divcisc ns the 
United State, By extolling freedom and tolerance as part of the American 
way of life, scciLisin has no doubt helped to defuse one of the most u- 
pllivc elements in America’s civil war potential. Act there can he little 
doubt that secularism exacts a high price when it elevates the Amman 
or any other way of life into a kind of national religion. To the extent 
that it sanctifies American society and culture, Hcrherg ami other ernes 
insist that secularism is self-righteous and idolatrous, hew Americans eh)iu 
that the United States is a good place to live in, but as bather olm Co rt- 
ney Murray reminds us, “it is not a church, whether high, low, in broad. 
To the extent, too, that religion itself lias become Americanized, the three 
great historic faiths of the wcst-l’rotestantism, Githnlicism, and Judaism 
-have lost some of their claim to uniqueness and universality. It is not 
surprising, then, that they should view secularism as a serious threat to 
the achievement of their mission. 

In combatting secularism the churches of America have, to varying 
degrees, sought to enlist the support of the state. The local state, and 
national governments have usually been sympathetic for political if not 
always religious reasons, but they arc legally restricted as to what they 
can do to assist. Under the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the Um- 

* 1 orach v. Chum, 343 U.S. 306 (1951). Justice Jackson dissenting. 
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stitucion, neither Congress nor the states may make any law “respecting 
ail establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof” To* 
gether, these provisions have erected, in Thomas Jefferson’s words “a 
wall of separation between Church and State” which, the Supreme Court 
has said, must be kept “high and impregnable ” Under the no-establish- 
ment clause it is clear that the government may not give official sanction 
to any church or even show it preference over other churches. Beyond 
that, there is considerable disagreement, as will be apparent in the second 
and third essays which follow, as to how far the state may go to aid re¬ 
ligion. In the Everson case, 5 decided in 1947, the Supreme Court seemed 
to say that the state had no more right to aid all religions than to aid one 
religion over another, since under the First Amendment it is required 
to be a “neutral in its relations with groups of religious believers and non¬ 
believers.” Four justices dissented in the case, but only because they wished 
to erect an even higher wall of separation between church and state. Five 
years later, however, in the lonch case the Court ruled, with three jus¬ 
tices dissenting, that the state had to be neutral only as between compet¬ 
ing sects as long as non-believers did not have religion thrust upon them. 
“The First Amendment,” Justice Douglas declared for the court, “does 
not say that in every and all respects there shall be a separation of Church 
and State.” That, he said, is the “common sense of the matter. Otherwise, 
the state and religion would be aliens to each other-hostile, suspicious, 
and even unfriendly.” And he added that, “When the state encourages 
religious instruction or cooperates with religious authorities by adjusting 
the schedule of public events to sectarian needs, it follows the best of our 
traditions. For it then respects the religious nature of our people and ac¬ 
commodates the public service to their spiritual needs. To hold that it 
may not would be to find in the Constitution a requirement that the gov¬ 
ernment show a callous indifference to religious groups. That would be 
preferring those who believe in no religion over those who do believe. 
Government may not finance religious groups nor undertake religious in¬ 
struction nor blend secular and sectarian education nor use secular insti¬ 
tutions to force one or some religion on any person. But we find no con¬ 
stitutional requirement which makes it necessary for government to be 
hostile to religion and to throw its weight against efforts to widen the 
effective scope of religious influence. ... We cannot read into the Bill 
of Rights such a philosophy of hostility to religion.” 8 

Obviously, then, there are two ways to view the neutrality which 
the state must maintain in religious matters. One is to insist that the state 
must be kept non-religious as well as non-denominational. This position 
seems to be taken by many, perhaps most, Protestants and Jews. Any other 
course, they say, would be deeply divisive and unfair to those who profess 
no religion. The other viewpoint maintains that it is impossible for the 
state to be non-religious in principle without being irreligious m fact. This 

6 Everson v. Hoard of Education, 33° U.S. 1 (1947). 

* Zorttch v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306 (1932). 
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seems to be the position held by many, probably most, Catholics. From 
this standpoint the state has the right-even the duty-to encourage re- 
li io n as long as no attempt is made to favor one sect over another or to 
force religion on those who reject it. Neither position, if pushed to an 
extreme is free of difficulty. If, for example, any kind of prayer is per¬ 
mitted in the public schools, those who reject religion can claim with some 
i tice that they have been compelled to contribute to its propagation. If, 
on the other hand, even the most innocuously noil-denominational prayer 
is forbidden then, as justice Stewart maintains, “religion is placed at an 
artificial and state-created disadvantage.” This, he insists, is not “state neu¬ 
trality but rather . . . the establishment of a religion of secularism, or 
at the least, as government support of the beliefs of those who think that 
religious exercises should be conducted only in private.” 7 

It is not surprising, then, that for many years the Supreme Court re¬ 
fused to commit itself unequivocally to either position. It has allowed 
miblic tax money to be spent on parochial school children for free text¬ 
books bus rides, lunches, and the like, but forbidden it to be spent > di¬ 
rectly on the schools themselves. It has permitted released tune religious 
instruction to be given to public school children off the school premises, 
but forbidden it on school property. Not until the school prayer cases of 
10 6 z-6i did the Court make clear which view of neutrality it would en¬ 
force. With only one justice—Stewart—dissenting, it ruled that the state, 
including its local school districts, had to be neutral not only between one 
religious sect and another but between religion and irreligion. In the 
Schempp and Murray cases the decision should have come as no surprise 
because the practice complained of was the reading of verses, the Lords 
Prayer included, from the Christian Bible, the New Testament as well as 
the Old. In the earlier Engel case," however, the prayer at issue was a 
brief twenty-two word, non-denominational invocation of the Lord s bless¬ 
ing composed by the New York Board of Regents for use in the public 
schools of the state. As in the other cases, participation in the New York 
prayer was voluntary. Those pupils whose parents objected were allowed 
i remain silent or to be absent from the room, and the teachers were 
forbidden to make any comment on either the participation or non-par ici- 
patiem of any student. As Justice Douglas conceded in his concurring 
opinion in support of the decision, there was “no element of compukon 
or coercion" involved and “no effort at indoctrination and no attempt at 
exposition." But in the end neither the voluntary character of the exercise 
nor the studiedly non-denominational nature of the prayer itsc sav 
from condemnation. The wall separating church and state in America has 
never been more “high and impregnable.” 
i School District of Ahingion v, Schempp, 374 U 5 . W)* 

8 Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.8.421 (u/n). 
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The Flace of Religion in 
American Life 


of very great importance. In all of these 
respects their attitudes are as religious as 
those of any people today, or, for that mat- 
Religion is taken very seriously in pres- ter, as those of any Western people in 
ent-day America, in a way that would have recent history. 

amazed and chagrined the “advanced” Yet these indications are after all rela- 
thinkers of half a century ago, who were tively superficial; they tell us what Amer- 
so sure that the ancient superstition was icans say (and no doubt believe) about 
bound to disappear very shortly in the face themselves and their religious^ views; they 
of the steady advance of science and reason, do not tell us what in actuality these re- 
Religion has not disappeared; it is probably ligious views are. Nowhere are surface ap- 
more pervasive today, and in many ways pearances more deceptive, nowhere is it 
more influential, than it has been for gen- more necessary to try to penetrate beyond 
erations. The only question is: What kind mere assertions of belief than m such ulti- 
of religion is it? What is its content? What mate matters as religion 


is it that Americans believe in when they 
are religious? 

What do Americans believe? Most em¬ 
phatically, they "believe in God”: 97 per 
cent according to one survey, 96 per cent 


We do penetrate a little deeper, it would 
seem, when we take note of certain curious 
discrepancies the surveys reveal in the re¬ 
sponses people make to questions about 
their religion. Thus according to one trust¬ 


eed according to one survey, 90 pci w™. u.v«. —. ,5 .. , 

according to another, 95 per cent according worthy source, 73 percent said they believed 
to a third. About 75 per cent of them,... in an afterlife, with God as judge, but y 
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than half measured up to their own stand¬ 
ards of goodness, over 50 per cent asserting 
that they were in fact following the rule 
of loving one’s neighbor as oneself “all the 
way”! This amazingly high valuation that 
most Americans appear to place on their 
own virtue would seem to offer a better in¬ 
sight into the basic religion of the Ameri¬ 
can people than any figures as to their 
formal beliefs can provide, however im¬ 
portant in themselves these figures may be. 

But perhaps the most significant dis¬ 
crepancy in the assertions Americans make 
about their religious views is to be found in 
another area. When asked, “Would you 
say your religious beliefs have any effect 
on your ideas of politics and business?", a 
majority of the same Americans who had 
testified that they regarded religion as 
something “very important” answered that 
their religious beliefs had no real effect on 
their ideas or conduct in these decisive areas 
of everyday life; specifically, 54 per cent 
said no, 39 per cent said yes, and 7 per cent 
refused to reply or didn’t know. This dis¬ 
concerting confession of the irrelevance of 
religion to business and politics was attri¬ 
buted by those who appraised the results 
of the survey as pointing to a calamitous 
divorce between the “private” and the 
“public” realms in the religious thinking of 
Americans, There is certainly a great deal 
of truth in this opinion, . . . but it would 
seem that another aspect of the matter is 
more immediately pertinent. Some ideas 
and' standards undeniably govern the con¬ 
duct of Americans in their affairs, of busi¬ 
ness and politics; if they are not ideas and 
standards associated with the teachings of 
religion, what are they? It'will not do to 
say that people just act “selfishly” without 
reference to moral standards of any kind. 
All people act “selfishly,” of course; but it. 
is no less true of all people, Americans in¬ 
cluded, that their “selfishness" is controlled, 
mitigated, or, at worst, justified by some 
sort of moral commitment, by some sort of 
belief in a, system of values beyond im¬ 
mediate self-interest, The fact that more 


than half the people openly admit that 
their religious beliefs have no effect on 
their ideas of politics and business would 
seem to indicate very strongly that, over 
and above conventional religion, there is 
to be found among Americans some sort of 
faith or belief or set of convictions, not 
generally designated as religion but defi¬ 
nitely operative as such in their lives in the 
sense of providing them with some funda¬ 
mental context of normativity and mean¬ 
ing. What this unacknowledged “religion” 
of the American people is, and how it 
manages to coexist with their formal re¬ 
ligious affirmations and affiliations, it is 
now our task to investigate. 

America's “Common Religion ” 

“Every functioning society,” Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., points out, “has to an im¬ 
portant degree a common religion. The 
possession of a common set of ideas, rituals, 
and symbols can supply an overarching 
sense of unity even in a society riddled with 
conflicts.” 1 What is this “common religion” 
of American society, the “common set of 
ideas, rituals, and symbols” that give it its 
“overarching sense of unity”? Williams 
provides us with a further clue when he 
suggests that “men are always likely to be 
intolerant of opposition to their central 
ultimate values.” What are these “central 
ultimate values” about which Americans are 
“intolerant”? No one who knows anything 
about the religious situation in this country 
would be likely to suggest that the things 
Americans are “intolerant” about are the 
beliefs, standards, or teachings of the re¬ 
ligions they “officially” acknowledge as 
theirs. Americans are proud of their toler¬ 
ance in matters of religion: one is expected 
to “believe in God,” but otherwise religion 
is not supposed to be a ground of “dis¬ 
crimination.” This is, no doubt, admirable, 
but is it not “at least in part, a sign that the 
crucial values of the system are no longer 
couched in a religious framework”? 

What, then, is the “framework” in which 
they are couched? What, to return to our 


1 Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society: A Sociological Interpretation (Knopf, 1951), p. 312. 


original question, is the “common religion” 
of the American people, as it may be in¬ 
ferred not only from their words but also 
from their behavior? 

It seems to me that a realistic appraisal 
of the values, ideas, and behavior of the 
American people leads to the conclusion 
that Americans, by and large, do have 
their “common religion” and that that “re¬ 
ligion” is tire system familiarly known as 
the American Way of Life. It is the Ameri¬ 
can Way of Life that supplies American 
society with a “overarching sense of 
unity” amid conflict. It is the American 
Way of Life about which Americans are 
admittedly and unashamedly “intolerant.” 
It is the American Way of Life that pro¬ 
vides the framework in terms of which the 
crucial values of American existence are 
couched. By every realistic criterion the 
American Way of Life is the operative 
faith of the American people. 

It would be the crudest kind of mis¬ 
understanding to dismiss the American 
Way of Life as no more than a political 
formula or propagandist slogan, or to re¬ 
gard it as simply an expression of the “ma¬ 
terialistic” impulses of the American peo¬ 
ple, Americans are “materialistic,” no doubt, 
but surely not more so than other people, 
than the French peasant or petty bourgeois, 
for example. All such labels are irrelevant, 
if not meaningless. The American Way of 
Life is, at bottom, a spiritual structure, a 
structure of ideas and ideals, of aspirations 
and values, of beliefs and standards; it syn¬ 
thesizes all that commends itself to the 
American as the right, the good, and the 
true in actual life. It embraces such seem¬ 
ingly incongruous elements as sanitary 
plumbing and freedom of opportunity, 
Coca-Cola and an intense faith in education 
-all felt as moral questions relating to the 
proper way of life. The very expression 
“way of life” points to its religious essence, 
for one’s ultimate, over-all way of life is 
one’s religion. 

It is not suggested here that the ideals 
Americans feel to be indicated in the Amer¬ 
ican Way of Life are scrupulously observed 
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It should be clear that what K 
designated under the American Wav *4 
Life is not the so-called “common tur.mi;- 
inator” religion; it is not a synthetic - \ ,, 
tem composed of beliefs to be found it? ad 
or in a group of religions. It is an organic, 
structure of ideas, values, and belief,, bm 
constitutes a faith common to Americans 
and genuinely operative in their lives, a 
faith that markedly influences, and b- 
fluenced by, the “official” religion of 
American society. Sociologically, anthro¬ 
pologically, if one pleases, it is the charac¬ 
teristic American religion, undergirdmg 
American life and overarching American 
society despite all indubitable difierenus 
of region, section, culture, and class. 

Yet qualifications are immediately m 
order. Not for all Americans is this Amer¬ 
ican religion, the “common religion” nf 
American society, equally operative: mm 
indeed explicitly repudiate it as religion. 
By and large, it would seem that w but is 
resistive in contemporary American society 
to the American Way of Life as religion 
may be understood under three heads. 1 trst, 
there are the churches of immigrant-ethnic 
background that still cherish their tradi¬ 
tional creeds and confessions as a sign of 
their distinctive origin and ate unwilling to 
let these be dissolved into an over-all 
“Ameri can religion”; certain Lutheran and 
Reformed churches in this country as well 
as sections of the Catholic Church would 
fall into this classification. Then there are 
groups, not large but increasing, that have 
an explicit and conscious theological con¬ 
cern, whether it be “orthodox,” “neo-ortho¬ 
dox,” or “liberal”; in varying degrees, they 
find their theologies at odds with the im¬ 
plied “theology" of the American Wav ot 
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Life, Finally, there are the ill-defined, 
though by all accounts numerous and in¬ 
fluential, “religions of the disinherited, 
the many “holiness,” pentecostal, and nul- 
lenarian sects of the socially and culturally 
submerged segments of our society; for 
them, their “peculiar” religion is frequently 
still too vital and all-absorbing to be easily 
subordinated to some “common faith.’’ All 
of these cases, it will be noted, constitute 
“hold outs” against the sweep of religious 
Americanism; in each case there is an ele¬ 
ment of alienation which generates a cer¬ 
tain amount of tension in social life. 

What is this American Way of Life that 
we have said constitutes the “common re¬ 
ligion” of American society? . . . Ihe 
American Way of Life is the symbol by 
which Americans define themselves and 
establish their unity. German unity, _ it 
would seem,, is felt to be largely racial- 
follcish, French unity largely cultural; but 
neither of these ways is open to the Ameri¬ 
can people, the most diverse in racial and 
cultural origins of any in the world. As 
American unity has emerged, it has emerged 
more and more clearly as a unity em¬ 
bodied in, and symbolized by, the complex 
structure known as the American Way of 
Life. 

If the American Way of Life had to lie 
defined in one word, “democracy" would 
undoubtedly be the word, but democracy 
in a peculiarly American sense. On its po¬ 
litical side it means the Constitution; on its 
economic side, “free enterprise”; on its 
social side, an equalitarianism which is not 
only compatible with but indeed actually 
implies vigorous economic competition and 
high mobility. Spiritually, the American 
Way of Life is best expressed in a certain 
kind of “idealism" which has come to he 
recognized as characteristically American, 
It is a faith that has its symbols and its 
rituals, its holidays and its liturgy, its saints 
and its sancta; and it is a faith that every 
American, to the degree that he is an 
American, knows and understands. 

The American Way of Life is individu¬ 
alistic,, dynamic, pragmatic. It affirms the 


supreme value and dignity of the individ¬ 
ual; it stresses incessant activity on his part, 
for he is never to rest but is always to be 
striving to “get ahead”; it defines an ethic 
of self-reliance, merit, and character, and 
judges by achievement: “deed, not creeds” 
are what count. The American Way of 
Life is humanitarian, “forward looking,” 
optimistic. Americans arc easily the most 
generous and philanthropic people in the 
world, in terms of their ready and unstint¬ 
ing response to suffering anywhere on the 
globe. The American believes in progress, 
in self-improvement, and quite fanatically 
in education. But above all, the American 
is idealistic. Americans cannot go on mak¬ 
ing money or achieving worldly success 
simply on its own merits; such “material¬ 
istic" things' must, in the American mind, 
lie justified in “higher” terms, in terms of 
“service” or “stewardship” or “general wel¬ 
fare,’’ Because Americans arc so idealistic, 
they tend to confuse espousing an ideal with 
fulfilling it and arc always tempted to re¬ 
gard themselves as good as the ideals they 
entertain: hence the amazingly high valua¬ 
tion most Americans quite sincerely place 
on their own virtue. And because they are 
so idealistic, Americans tend to be moral¬ 
istic: they are inclined to sec all issues as 
plain and simple, black and white, issues of 
morality. Every struggle in which they arc 
seriously engaged becomes a “crusade.” To 
Mr. Eisenhower, who in many ways ex¬ 
emplifies American religion in a particu¬ 
larly representative way, the second world 
war was a “crusade” (as was the first to 
Woodrow Wilson); so was his campaign 
for the presidency (“1 am engaged in a 
crusade... to substitute good government 
for what we most earnestly believe has been 
bad government”)i and so is his adminis¬ 
tration a “battle for the republic” against 
“godless Communism" abroad and against 
“corruption and materialism” at home. It 
was Woodrow Wilson who once said, 
“Sometimes people call me an idealist. Well, 
that is the way 1 know Tm an American: 
America is the most idealistic nation in the 
world"; Eisenhower, was but saying the 
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same thing when he solemnly affirmed: 
“The things that make us proud to be 
Americans are of the soul and of the 
spirit.” 2 . . . 

Americans believe in religion in a way 
that perhaps no other people do. It may 
indeed be said that the primary religious 
affirmation of the American people, in 
harmony with the American Way of Life, 
is that religion is a “good thing,” a su¬ 
premely “good thing,” for the individual 
and the community. And “religion” here 
means not so much any particular religion, 
but religion as such, religion-in-general. 
“Our government makes no sense,” Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower recently declared, “unless 
it is founded in a deeply felt religious faith- 
and l don't care what it is” s (emphasis 
added). In saying this, the President was 
saying something that almost any American 
could understand and approve, but which 
must seem like a deplorable heresy to the 
European churchman. Every American 
could understand, first, that Mr, Eisen¬ 
hower’s apparent indifferentism (“and I 
don’t care what it is”) was not indilfer- 
entism at all, but the expression of the con¬ 
viction that at bottom the “three great 
faiths” were really “saying the same thing” 
in affirming the “spiritual ideals" and 
“moral values" of the American Way of 
Life. Every American, moreover, could 
understand that what Mr. Eisenhower was 
emphasizing so vehemently was the indis- 
pcnsability of religion as the foundation of 
society. This is one aspect of what Ameri¬ 
cans mean when they say that they “believe 
in religion.” The object of devotion of this 
kind of religion, however, is “not God but 
‘religion’.... The faith is not in God but 
in faith; we worship not God but our own 
worshiping.”' 1 When Americans think of 
themselves as a profoundly religious peo¬ 
ple, whose “first allegiance” is “reserved 
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... to the kingdom of the spirit,” this is, 
by and large, what they mean, and not any 
commitment to the doctrines or traditions 
of the historic faiths. . . . 

Democracy as Religion 

The picture that emerges is one in which 
religion is accepted as a normal part of the 
American Way of Life. Not to be—that is, 
not to identify oneself and be identified as 
—either a Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jew is 
somehow not to be an American. It may 
imply being foreign, as is the case when 
one professes oneself a Buddhist, a Muslim, 
or anything but a Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew, even when one’s Americanness is 
otherwise beyond question. Or it may im¬ 
ply being obscurely “un-American,” as is 
the case with those who declare themselves 
atheists, agnostics, or even “humanists.”... 
Americanness today entails religious'iden¬ 
tification as Protestant, Catholic, or Jew in 
a way and to a degree quite unprecedented 
in our history. To be a Protestant, a Cath¬ 
olic, or a Jew are today the alternative 
ways of being an American. . , . 

What emerges is the conception of the 
three “communions’-Protestantism, Cathol¬ 
icism, Judaism-as three diverse, but equally 
legitimate, equally American, expressions 
of an over-all American religion, standing 
for essentially the same “moral ideals” and 
“spiritual values.” This conception, what¬ 
ever may be thought of it theologically, is 
in fact held, though hardly in explicit form, 
by many devout and religiously sophistica¬ 
ted Americans. It would seem to be the 
obvious meaning of the title, The Religions 
of Democracy, given to a recent authorita¬ 
tive statement of the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish positions. 5 “Democracy” ap¬ 
parently has its religions which fall under 
it as species fall under the genus of which 
they are part. And in this usage “dcmoc- 


* For the quotations, as well as a general account of Mr. Eisenhower’s religion, see n 
son, “The President’s Religious Faith," The Christian Century, March 24, W 54 - 

3 The New York Times , December 23,195a. . . ■ 

* William Lee Miller, "Piety Along the Potomac,’’ The Reporter, August 17,1954. 
8 Louis Finkclstcin, J. Elliot Ross, and William Adams Brown, Themgtons of 

Judaism, Catholicism, and Protestantism fa Creed and Life (Devin-Adair, 1946). 
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racy” is obviously a synonym for the 
American Way of Life. 

It is but one more step, though a most 
fateful one, to proceed from “the religions 
of democracy" to “democracy as religion” 
and consciously to erect “democracy" into 
a super-faith above and embracing the three 
recognized religions. This step has been 
taken by a number of thinkers in recent 
years. Thus, Professor J. Paul Williams has 
been urging a program of religious recon¬ 
struction in which he insists that: Ameri¬ 
cans must come to look on the democratic 
ideal (not necessarily the American practice 
of it) as the Will of God, or if they please, 
of Nature.... Americans must be brought 
to the conviction that democracy is the 
very Law of Life. . . . The state must be 
brought into the picture; governmental 
agencies must teach the democratic ideal 
as religion. . . . Primary responsibility for 
teaching democracy as religion must be 
given to the public school, for in- 
stance* « • 

All Americans may be thankful for the 
new spirit of freedom and tolerance in re¬ 
ligious life that the emergence of the tri¬ 
partite system of three great “religions of 
democracy” has engendered; it makes in¬ 
creasingly difficult, the sinister fusion of re¬ 
ligious prejudice with racist or nationalist 
chauvinism. But on the other , side, the 
“Americanization” of religion has meant a 
distinct loss of the sense of religious unique¬ 
ness and universality: each of the three 
“faiths,” insofar as the mass of its adherents 
are concerned, tends to regard itself as 
merely an alternative and variant form of 
being religious in the American way. This 
is true even of rank-and-file American 
Catholics, whose official theology places the 
strongest possible emphasis on the unique¬ 
ness and, universality of the. Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church as the “one true church”; this is 
true even of the vast majority of American 
Jews, who possess so pronounced a sense 
of worldwide Jewish kinship. The common 
ground between Judaism and Christianity, 
»J. Paul Williams, What Americans Believe 
78, 3 68 - 374 ' 


and on another level between Protestantism 
and Catholicism, is real and important, suffi¬ 
ciently real and important, indeed, to make 
it possible to speak significantly of Jewish- 
Christian faith in a way that no one could 
conceivably speak of Jewish-Buddhist or 
Christian-Hindu faith; yet the very exist¬ 
ence of this common ground makes the 
unique and distinctive witness of each com¬ 
munion, even the advocacy of universal 
claims where such are felt to be justified, 
all the more necessary for the life of faith. 
Insofar as the “Americanness” of religion 
in America blunts this sense of uniqueness 
and universality, and converts the three re¬ 
ligious communions into variant expressions 
of American spirituality (just as the three 
religious communities are understood to be 
three subdivisions of American society), 
the authentic character of Jewish-Christian 
faith is falsified, and the faith itself reduced 
to the status of an American culture-re¬ 
ligion. 

This American culture-religion is the 
religious aspect of Americanism, conceived 
either as the common ground of the three 
“faiths” or as a kind of super-religion em¬ 
bracing them . . . President Eisenhower 
[once] declared “recognition of the Su¬ 
preme Being” to be “the first, the most 
basic expression,” not of our historical re¬ 
ligions, although undoubtedly Mr. Eisen¬ 
hower would agree that it is, but of. . . 
Americanism. Americanism thus has its re¬ 
ligious creed, evoking the appropriate re¬ 
ligious emotions; it may, in fact, be taken 
as the civic religion of the American people. 

The Idolatry of a Civic Religion 

But civic religion has always meant the 
sanctification of the society and culture 
of which it is the reflection, and that is one 
of the reasons why Jewish-Christian faith 
has always regarded such religion as 
incurably idolatrous. Civic religion is a re¬ 
ligion which validates culture and society, 
without in any; sense bringing them under 
and How They Worship (Harper, 19J2), pp. 71 > : 
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judgment. It lends an ultimate sanction to 
culture and society by assuring them that 
they constitute an unequivocal expression of 
“spiritual ideals” and “religious values.” Re¬ 
ligion becomes, in effect, the cult of culture 
and society, in which the “right" social 
order and the received cultural values are 
divinized by being identified with the di¬ 
vine purpose. Any issue of Christian Eco- 
nomics , any pronouncement of such or¬ 
ganizations as Spiritual Mobilization, will 
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possess little capacity for rising above the 
relativities and ambiguities of the national 
consciousness and bringing to bear the 
judgment of God upon the nation and its 
ways, The identification of religion with 
the national purpose is almost inevitable in 
a situation in which religion is so frequently 
felt to be a way of American “belonging.” 
In its crudest form, this identification of 
religion with national purpose generates a 
kind of national messianism which sees it as 



provide sufficient evidence of how Chris¬ 
tian faith can be used to sustain the civic 
religion of “laissez-faire capitalism.” Similar 
material from Catholic and Jewish sources 
comes easily to hand, from “liberal” quar¬ 
ters as well as from “conservative.” On this 
level at least, the new religiosity pervading 
America seems to be very largely the re¬ 
ligious validation of the social patterns and 
cultural values associated with the Amer¬ 
ican Way of Life. 

In a more directly political sense, this 
religiosity very easily comes to serve as a 
spiritual reinforcement of national self- 
righteousness and a spiritual authentication 
of national self-will. Americans possess a 
passionate awareness of their power and of 
the justice of the cause in which it is em¬ 
ployed. The temptation is therefore partic¬ 
ularly strong to identify the American cause 
with the cause of God, and to convert our 
immense and undeniable moral superiority 
over Communist tyranny into pretensions 
to unqualified wisdom and virtue. In these 
circumstances, it would seem to be the 
office of prophetic religion to raise a word 
of warning against inordinate national pride 
and self-righteousness as bound to lead to 
moral confusion, political irresponsibility, 
and the darkening of counsel. But the con¬ 
temporary religious mood is very far in¬ 
deed from such prophetic transcendence. 
Aside from occasional pronouncements by 
a few theologians or theologically-minded 
clergymen, religion in America seems to 


the vocation of America to bring the 
American Way of Life, compounded al¬ 
most equally of democracy and free enter¬ 
prise, to every corner of the globe; in more 
mitigated versions, it sees God as the cham¬ 
pion of America, endorsing American pur¬ 
poses, and sustaining American might. “The 
God of judgment has died.” 7 

The burden of this criticism of Ameri¬ 
can religion from the point of view of 
Jewish-Christian faith is that contemporary 
religion is so naively, so innocently 11m- 
centered. Not God, but man-man in his 
individual and corporate being-is the be¬ 
ginning and end of the spiritual system of 
much of present-day American religiosity. 
In this kind of religion there is no sense of 
transcendence, no sense of the nothingness 
of man and his works before a holy God; 
in this kind of religion the values of life, 
and life itself, are not submitted to Al¬ 
mighty God to judge, to shatter, and to re¬ 
construct; on the contrary', life, and the 
values of life, are given an ultimate sanction 
by being identified with the divine, In this 
kind of religion it is not man who serves 
God, but God who is mobilized and made 
to serve man and his purposes-whether 
these purposes be economic prosperity, free 
enterprise, social reform, democracy, hap¬ 
piness, security, or “peace of mind." God 
is conceived as man’s “omnipotent servant,” 
faith as a sure-fire device to get what wc 
want. The American is a religious man, 
and in many cases personally humble and 


7 « It ^ w a short step from a god who is the Great Adjuster and/or the Friendly Neighbor 
Piety,” The Christian Century, November 17, i 9 J 4 - 
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conscientious. But teligion as he understands 
it is not something that makes for humility 
or the uneasy conscience: it is something 
that reassures him about the essential rig t- 
ness of everything American, his nation, his 
culture, and himself; something that vai- 
dates his goals and his ideals instead o 
calling them into question; something that 
enhances his self-regard instead of chal¬ 
lenging it; something that feeds his sell- 
sufficiency instead of shattering it; some 
thing that offers him salvation on easy terms 
instead of demanding repentance and a 
“broken heart." Because it does ail these 
things, his religion, however, sincere and 
well-meant, is ultimately vitiated by a 
strong and pervasive idolatrous element.. 

Yet we must not see the picture as all 
of one piece. Within the general framework 
of a secularized religion embracing the great 
mass of American people, there are signs 
of deeper and more authentic stirrings of 
faith. Duncan Norton-Taylor, in his com¬ 
ments on the new religiousness of business¬ 
men, may not be altogether wrong in not¬ 
ing that “particularly among the. younger 
men, there is a groping for a spiritual base." 
Norman Thomas, though recognizing that 
the “return to religion," which is “one of 
the significant phenomena of our confused 
and troubled times,” is a “phenomenon of 
many and contradictory aspects, neverthe¬ 
less finds it, in part at least, “definitely 
characterized by an awareness of, or search 
after God." 8 Certainly among the younger 
s Norman Thomas, "Religion and Civilization, 
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people, particularly among the more sen¬ 
sitive young men and women on the cam¬ 
puses of this country, and in the suburban 
communities that are in so many ways 
really continuous with the campus, there 
are unmistakable indications of an interest 
in, and concern with, religion that goes far 
beyond the demands of mere social be¬ 
longing" These stirrings are there; they are 
not always easily identified as religion on 
the one hand, or easily distinguishable from 
the more conventional types of religiousness 
on the other-hut they constitute a force 
whose range and power should not be too 
readily dismissed. Only the future can tell 
what these deeper stirrings of faith amount 
to and what consequences they hold for the 
American religion of tomorrow. 

But even the more conventional forms 
of American religion, for all their dubious¬ 
ness, should not: be simply written oil by 
the man of faith. Even in this ambiguous 
structure there may be elements ami aspects 
-not always those, incidentally, that seem 
most prepossessing to us today- which 
could in the longer view transform the 
inner character of American religion and 
bring it closer to the faith it professes. 
Nothing is too unpromising or refractory 
to serve the divine will. After all, the God 
Who is able to make the “wrath of man" 
to praise Him (Ps. 7ft.1t>) is surely capable 
of turning even the intractabilities and fol¬ 
lies of religion into an instrument of Ills 
redemptive purpose. 

” The Atlantic Monthly, August 15147, 
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“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof. . . ." 

These, the opening words of the First 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, sought to avoid, not to bor¬ 
row trouble. But they have troubled us a 
great deal ami the storm lias not yet passed. 
i‘or thee touch upon the relation of the 
religious to the secular life; and all attempts 
at either separation or integration of these 
spheres or aspects of human culture seem 
rt, exact a price we are pained to pay. 

Tu state the problem as that of keeping 
religion and politics separate is already to 
lake some answers for granted. Religion- 
although 1 attempt no definition here in¬ 
volves a complex of belief, attitude, and 
practice; so, too, docs polities. How these 
are related, in a single person or in a society, 
is a quest ion not, perhaps, adequately solved 
bv a judgment of Solomon cleaving the 
spirit from the flesh. Is it altogether im¬ 
proper for religious character t» express 
itself in social life or for politics to draw 
sustenance from the moral fruits of religious 
insight? 

It has not always seemed so, and me 
sense of continuity has found expression 
historically in demands for the subordina¬ 
tion of politics to religion and of religion 
to politics. “Separation" is but one position 
among others whether stated in terms or 
religion and politics or, more concretely, 
of church and state. 

The First Amendment in its attractive 
brevity leaves much unstated and seems to 


take much for granted. Even its spirit w 
elusive. Is it the practical expression of “a 
religious people"? Or is it a tolerant state¬ 
ment of commitment to a secular experi¬ 
ment? Does it indeed put us "under God"? 
What is “establishment" and what is an 
"exercise" of religion? The Amendment 
does not explain itself. As we begin our 
analysis we make several preliminary obscr - 
vations: 

First, the religious clauses of the First 
Amendment are only part of the First 
Amendment, itself only a part of the Bill 
nf Rights attached to the Constitution. 
They are not isolated statements to be in¬ 
terpreted without relation to context. Spe¬ 
cifically, other parts of the First Amend¬ 
ment protect the freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly against abridgment, and these, 
in the absence of a religious clause, would 
seem to provide adequate protection for the 
freedom of religious belief, worship, prose¬ 
lytizing, ami criticism. Is the religious 
clause, then, redundant or should it be in¬ 
terpreted as having a narrower scope m 
protecting something not protected by 

other clauses? , 

Second, the Amendment speaks of action j 
by Congress. At the time of its adopting 
some of the states had religious establish*! 
ments and the Amendment seems, in part, 
to protect state establishments againstCon- 
grcssional action. In fact the entire Bill of 
Rights was regarded as a limitation only 

upon the power of the federal government. 

However, after the Civil War the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment was adopted and it is 
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now generally accepted that, as a result, the 
First Amendment limits action by state 
government also. 

Third, the Amendment speaks of two 
different, things—“establishment” and free 
exercise.” The freedom to worship as one 
thinks best seems to be intrinsically valu¬ 
able; but it is not necessarily incompatible 
with the existence of a religious establish¬ 
ment. England has an established church, 
but there is also freedom of worship outside 
the establishment and freedom for nonbe¬ 
lievers as well. Are we against establish¬ 
ment, nevertheless, because of the threat it 
poses to freedom of worship-so that the 
establishment clause is instrumental to the 
end expressed in the free exercise clause? 
Or does the point of the establishment 
clause lie beyond its contribution to re¬ 
ligious freedom and in its expression of the 
ideal of a secular society, with freedom of 
worship thrown in as a boon to believers? 
Much turns on which clause we emphasize, 
Aid to parochial schools, for example, seems 
to facilitate the free exercise of religion; it 
is also held to threaten the separation of 
church and state. In this controversy those 
seeking aid generally stand on the free 
exercise clause; those opposing, on the es¬ 
tablishment clause. My point is simply that 
the twofold character of the religious part 
of the First Amendment poses some prob¬ 
lems. 

Fourth, the Amendment does not speak 
specifically of churches, but of religion, 
And “religion,” we may assume, has a 
broader scope than “organized religion.” 
The Amendment is not simply a charter 
for churches. It bears upon the freedom of 
nonbelievers as well as of believers; and the 
. prohibition of establishment may reach be- 

I yond the prohibition of an official church to 
the denial of the preferred status of any 
doctrine or creed. 

Establishment 

The spirit of establishment is both the 
spirit of the insidc-crack and the spirit of 
partnership. Even where most members of 
1 Zorttch v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306 (1932). [Ed 
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a body politic adhere to a single religion or 
to the same church, establishment has its 
critics. In this case the objection is to some 
of the features of partnership of church and 
state-to the exchange of material support 
for spiritual comfort, to the loss of critical 
independence, to theocratic aspirations, to 
the concentration of power, to the police¬ 
man at the service of the priest, Where 
there is religious diversity, to these are 
added the objections to the preferred posi¬ 
tion of a favored church-proselytizing 
handicaps, invidious distinctions between 
orthodox and heterodox, and, inevitably, 
the fears of persecution. 

Behind the American rejection of estab¬ 
lishment' lies both the earlier experience of 
colonial establishments and the fact of mul¬ 
tiplicity and diversity. And whatever one 
might believe to he the healthy or proper 
relation between church and state, our situ¬ 
ation is inescapably one of churches and 
state— thus adding to the already difficult 
questions of partnership or co-operation the 
exacerbations of the problems of favor and 
discrimination. 

But the rejection of establishment is not 
necessarily rhe rejection of religion. It is 
one thing to hail “no discrimination,” quite 
another to insist on “no aid or co-opera¬ 
tion ” Both are aspects of “no establishment" 
but they seem to be alternative rather than 
complementary interpretations. Those who 
oppose all aid to religion seem, a fortiori, 
to oppose favoritism or discrimination. But 
there are those who find the meaning of 
“no establishment” exhausted in the demand 
for equal treatment and find no barrier in 
the Amendment to various forms of govern¬ 
mental aid to, or co-operation with, the 
religious life of the community. We are, 
it is said, "a religious people,” 1 and however 
puzzling this phrase may be it is pressed in 
the service of the view that it is altogether 
appropriate for our government to treat 
sympathetically the demands of religious 
life, to aid in furthering the spiritual devel¬ 
opment of the people-as it furthers material 
and intellectual development-provided that 

.1 
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it does so with an even hand, without in¬ 
trusion or control, and without coercion 
of nonbelievers. 

Thus, everyone agrees that under the 
First Amendment there can be no official 
church nor even, short of that, a specially 
favored church. The issues lie beyond this 
consensus; they turn on the question of 
aid and co-operation, on the question of 
whether the government is furthering a 
legitimate public purpose when it acts to 
encourage, support, or aid the institutions 
of religious life or whether it is precisely 
the point of the “no establishment” clause 
that it precludes government action to this 
end. 

Although it does not appear in the Con¬ 
stitution, discussion of establishment leans 
heavily on “a wall of separation between 
church and state.” This phrase of Jefferson 
was first quoted by the Court in the Mor¬ 
mon polygamy case. 2 It reappeared in the 
Everson case 3 (parochial school bus fares) 
and shortly the metaphor comes in for 
heavy treatment. Justice Black says the wall 
may not be breached; Justice Frankfurter 
admonishes that a wall is not a fine line 
easily overstepped; Justice Jackson fears 
that the wall may become as winding as 
Jefferson’s famous serpentine wall at the 
University of Virginia and later declares 
that it has become even more warped and 
twisted than he expected; and Justice Reed 
concludes that a rule of law should not be 
drawn from a figure of speech. That Justice 
Black upholds the use of public funds to 
reimburse parents sending children to paro¬ 
chial schools in the same opinion in which 
he resurrects the unbreachable wall of sepa¬ 
ration may come as a surprise. 

But it is not my purpose to trace what 
may be found in the cases. It is, rather, to 
call attention to some of the complexities 
concealed behind familiar phrases. The 
“wall of separation” is suggestive, whether 
it recalls the Maginot Line or reminds us 
that there is something in the ground that 
hates a wall or that good fences make good 
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neighbors. But the figure of speech tells us 
little about the ways in which what is sep¬ 
arate may be related. We also speak, for 
example, of the “separation of powers" in 
our government, and this suggests differing 
jurisdictions and a measure of independ¬ 
ence. But does it also preclude all forms of 
co-operation and support? I do not argue 
the case for “aid”; I simply point out that 
“separation” does not settle the question 
even if “separation" is taken as canonical. 

The current position, promulgated by 
Justice Black for the Court in the Everson 
case, is that neither a state nor the federal 
government can “pass laws which aid one 
religion, aid all religions, or prefer one re¬ 
ligion over another." Since it is granted 
on all sides that aiding one or preferring 
one over another is improper, the issue is 
over the bar to aiding all religions. The 
Everson doctrine has been bitterly assailed 
but has not, so far, been repudiated. I call 
attention to some of the questions it must 
face: 

1. How does this doctrine square with 
the policy of tax-exemption for church 
property and church schools? This seems 
to be a form of financial aid, apparently 
constitutional, and, in principle, to all 
churches. 

2. How significant is the distinction be¬ 
tween aid to the individual and aid to the 
religious institution? Is a free lunch pro¬ 
gram or a free transportation program, 
extended to parochial school children, un¬ 
objectionable because it is thought of as 
helping children (or parents) rather than 
as helping the church? 

3. If we reject this distinction as a de¬ 
vice which undermines the “wall,” do we 
then stand in danger of denying to citizens, 
because of their religious commitments, the 
benefits of general welfare legislation? _ 

Apart from various forms of financial 
aid there are other problems of co-opera¬ 
tion. Is “released-time” for religious instruc¬ 
tion a violation of the principle of sepa¬ 
ration? Or the adjusting of schedules for 
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religious holidays? Or Sunday (The Sab¬ 
bath? ) closing laws? 4 Or censorship of blas¬ 
phemy? Does “no establishment” really 
forbid all forms of co-operation? 

In addition to such questions of aid and 
comfort there are still other aspects to the 
problem. The separation of church and 
state, we often hear, requires the separa¬ 
tion of religion and politics. We are to 
keep politics out of religion and religion 
out of politics; government should not med¬ 
dle with religious matters nor should 
churches concern themselves with politics. 

To keep politics out of religion seems 
to mean that government should concern 
itself neither with questions of religious 
doctrine nor with the internal affairs of 
religious organizations. As for religious doc¬ 
trine, no one, I suppose, would regard it as 
consistent with the First Amendment for 
government to attempt to pass judgment 
on disputed doctrinal matters or to concern 
itself with the truth of religious beliefs or 
claims. The Ballard case 5 (The Great I 
AM) stands for the principle of caveat 
emptor where prophets are concerned. It 
is not for government to decide whether 
organized religion is, as Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses claim, the greatest racket ever in¬ 
vented; or whether faith heals better than 
penicillin; or whether skepticism is perni¬ 
cious—although the regulation of religiously 
motivated action is another matter. 

“If there is any fixed star in our consti¬ 
tutional constellation,’’ writes Justice Jack- 
son in the Barnette case, 0 “it is that no 
official, high or petty, can prescribe what 
shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, 
religion, or other matters of opinion or 
force citizens to confess by word or act 
their faith therein.” This has not prevented 
Congress from inserting “under God” into 
the pledge of allegiance, but this, I suspect, 
testifies less to the government’s desire to 
intervene in religion than to the pressure 
of sanctimonious zeal unrestrained by con¬ 
stitutional scruple, . . , It can be said, on 
the whole, that our government treads 

4 See the Sunday Closing Cases, 366 U.S. 420 ( 

s United States v, Ballard, 322 U.S. 78 (1944). 

8 West Virginia State Board of Education v, n 


warily on religious ground and respects the 
independence of religion, doctrinally and 
organizationally. 

But keeping religion out of politics is 
another matter, and it is not so clear that 
it is always reasonable to do so. Let us 
consider several variations on this theme: 

The Use of Government to Further 
Religious Ends 

Churches arc not always free of the 
temptation to tap the public purse and to 
call in the police to further or protect the 
faith. Zeal for salvation is not easily balked. 
The aid-to-parochial-school and released- 
time movements are seen as attempts by 
religious groups to win the support and 
co-operation of public authority and public 
resources for religious ends. Whether, un¬ 
der the establishment clause, this is a legiti¬ 
mate public purpose is a question I have 
already posed, 

There is also the tendency to call in the 
secular arm to remove temptation and sup¬ 
plement internal discipline. Thus, one might 
regard the views of a church about the 
sinfulness of gambling or drinking or Sun¬ 
day golf, or reading forbidden literature or 
seeing proscribed films, or practicing birth 
control, with relative equanimity and with 
such agreement or disagreement as is in¬ 
volved in one’s own religious position. And 
if churches were content with the freedom 
to spread their views and accepted the 
challenge of educating their members and 
maintaining their own discipline some bit¬ 
terness would disappear from political life. 
But, alas! We cail on the lawmaker and 
the police to ban the film, to stop the sale, 
to revoke the license. And the retort is, 
of course, “Guard your own flock, but 
don’t try to impose your rules on us!” 

The Politically Minded Church 

But the problem is broader than that of 
enlisting the aid of the secular arm for such 
religious purposes. In an age in which 

1961). [Ed.] 
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government determines so much of the 
character of our lives it is quite natural to 
turn to politics as a means of improving or 
reshaping the world, To reshape it by 
eradicating games of chance may seem an 
odd ambition. But what of reshaping it in 
ways that satisfy a religious conception of 
human brotherhood-eradicating racial and 
economic injustice? May a church not con¬ 
demn segregation or exploitation? May it 
not urge legislators to curb what it takes 
to be evil? Does it really make sense to 
say that we may lobby and vote our pocket- 
books but must, as we enter the political 
arena, carefully divest ourselves of our 
deepest moral or religious convictions about 
the shape of the good life and the good 
society? This, I think, is an absurd demand. 
Does population policy merit less political 
attention than crop control? Not every 
question on which a church has a position 
is a purely religious question, not to be 
raised in the political forum. 

I regret as much as anyone the excesses 
of ruthlessness, insensitivity, and irration¬ 
ality of churches in the militant mood. But 
I do not see how we can really exclude, 
in the name of the First Amendment, re¬ 
ligiously motivated political action. It begs 
too many questions about die scope of 
religious concern to “separate” churches in 
this way from the concerns of this world. 

The Religious Test of the Candidate 

Even before the adoption of the First 
Amendment the Constitution provided that 
“no religious Test shall ever be required 
as a Qualification to any Office or public 
Trust under the United States.” 7 This is 
formally the case, but we are surely aware 
that the religion of a candidate for public 
office is a matter of considerable interest. 
Is it legitimately so? Or is this another way 
in which we should keep religion out of 
politics? 

The difficulties are obvious. No one 
wants to add religious sectarianism to po¬ 
litical partisanship. Few will defend expres¬ 
sions of religious animosity or prejudice. 

7 Article VI, paragraph 3. [Ed.] 


But if in choosing representatives and offi¬ 
cials we are guided in part by our judg¬ 
ment of character how can we ignore the 
candidates’ philosophy or religion? May it 
not be as significant as his family life, his 
hobbies, or the details of his latest opera¬ 
tion? The fact is, I think, that people do 
regard the religion of a candidate as rele¬ 
vant. And it is difficult to see why they 
should not do so. 

The prohibition of laws respecting an 
establishment of religion, the implied sepa¬ 
ration of church and state, poses, as we 
have seen, a number of difficulties. We do 
not want, in Justice Jackson’s phrase, “a 
state-ridden church in a church-ridden 
state.” But neither is it clear that govern¬ 
ment is required to be indifferent to the 
demands of religious life or that it may not, 
if it avoids discrimination, support the 
spiritual quest of the citizen. The metaphor 
of “separation” does not solve every¬ 
thing. ... 

Secularism and Neutrality 

It should be noted that while govern¬ 
ment is barred from prohibiting the free 
exercise of religion nothing is said in the 
free exercise clause about government ac¬ 
tion designed to aid or facilitate the free 
exercise of religion. If there is a limitation 
on this score it is to be found in the estab¬ 
lishment clause, so interpreted as to see in 
the idea of separation of church and state 
a prohibition of impartial aid to religion. 
Taken together in this way the Amend¬ 
ment can be summed up as meaning “no 
aid-no hindrance.” But the “no aid" inter¬ 
pretation of the establishment clause is 
strongly challenged, and the alternative 
view sums up the Amendment as “no parti¬ 
ality-no hindrance.” Thus is posed the fun¬ 
damental issue between those who would 
see us as a tolerant but secular society and 
those who find in the conception of a secu¬ 
lar state a denial of our history as “a re¬ 
ligious people.” The latter see the estab¬ 
lishment clause not as a disestablishment of 
“religion” but only as the recognition of 
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the legitimate diversity of religious faith 
and the denial of special status to any re¬ 
ligion—not as a requirement of neutrality 
as between religion and irreligion but only 
as between one religion and another. 

The “no-hindrance” feature, common to 
both interpretations, would seem unques¬ 
tionably to apply to the nonreligious or ir¬ 
religious as well as to the religious among 
us. Government may not coerce the un¬ 
believer to belief or worship. 

But the question of aid is more difficult. 
Consider the public school question. It we 
can distinguish “nonreligious” from both 
"religious” and “irreligious” then it can be 
argued that the public schools should sim¬ 
ply be nonreligious-leaving the issue be¬ 
tween religion and irreligion to parents and 
churches, while the school is neutrally non¬ 
religious. But many insist that a school that 
is not religious is simply irreligious in spirit. 
The choice, they say, is between godliness 


and godlessncss, and the choice is an in¬ 
escapable one. 

If this dichotomy is accepted, religion 
cannot be simply put aside without preju¬ 
dice to its claims; religion is either in or 
out, and “out” carries with it the overtones 
of rejection. To keep religion out of state- 
supported public education is, in this view, 
to put the state on the side of godlessness 
in spite of the claim that, in the words of 
Justice Douglas, “we are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being,” The First Amendment, it is argued, 
does not require that government be neutral 
“against religion.” 

The tendency of partisans to deny that 
there is a neutral position is a familiar one. 
Where is neutral ground in the struggle 
between good and evil? Indifference? That 
itself is evil. Is it possible, then, to maintain 
a neutral position for public education 
which does not fall into this difficulty? 
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The question is sometimes raised, 
whether Catholicism is compatible with 
American democracy. The question is in¬ 
valid as well as impertinent; for the manner 
of its position inverts the order of values. 
It must, of course, be turned round to read, 
whether American democracy is compatible 
with Catholicism. The question, thus turned, 
is part of the civil question, as put to me. 
An affirmative answer to it, given under 
something better than a curbstone defini¬ 


tion of “democracy,” is one of the truths 
I hold.... 

I lie American Catholic is entirely pre¬ 
pared to accept our constitutional concept 
of freedom of religion and the policy of 
no establishment as the first of our preju¬ 
dices, He is also prepared to admit that 
other prejudices may obtain clscwhere-in 
England, in Sweden, in Spain. Their valid¬ 
ity in their own context and against the 
background of the history that generated 
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them docs not disturb him in his conviction 
that his own prejudice, within his own con¬ 
text and against the background of his own 
history, has its own validity. 

American Catholics would even go as 
far as to say of the provisions of the First 
Amendment what Burke, in his Reflections, 
said of the English Church Establishment, 
that they consider it as “essential to their 
state; not as a thing heterogeneous and 
separable, something added from accom¬ 
modation, what they may cither keep up or 
lay aside, according to their temporary 
ideas of convenience. They consider it as 
the foundation of their whole Constitution, 
with which, and with every part of which, 
k holds an indissoluble union." The prej¬ 
udice formulated in the First Amendment 
is but the most striking aspect of the more 
fundamental prejudice that was the living 
root of our constitutional system—-the preju¬ 
dice in favor of the method of freedom in 
society and therefore the prejudice in favor 
of a government of limited powers, whose 
limitations are determined by the consent 
of the people, The American people ex¬ 
empted from their grant of power to gov¬ 
ernment any power to establish religion or 
to prohibit the free exercise thereof. The 
Catholic community, in common with the 
rest of the American people, has historically 
consented to this political and legal solution 
to the problem created by the plurality of 
religious beliefs in American society. They 
agree that ... on any showing the First 
Amendment was a great act of political 
intelligence. However, as in the case of all 
such acts, precisely because they arc great, 
the question arises, how this act is to he 
understood. Concretely, what is the doc¬ 
trine of the First Amendment? 

Separation as an Article of Faith 

On the one hand, there are those who 
read into its first two clauses certain ul¬ 
timate beliefs, certain specifically sectarian 
tenets with regard to the nature of religion, 
religious truth, the church, faith, con¬ 
science, divine revelation, human freedom, 
etc. In this view these articles are invested 
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with a genuine sanctity that derives from 
their supposed religious content. They are 
dogmas, norms of orthodoxy, to which one 
must conform on pain of some manner of 
excommunication. They are true articles of 
faith. Hence it is necessary to believe them, 
to give them a religiously motivated assent. 

On the other hand, there arc those who 
see in these articles only a law, not a dogma. 
These constitutional clauses have no re¬ 
ligious content. They answer none of the 
eternal human questions with regard to the 
nature of truth and freedom or the manner 
in which the spiritual order of man's life 
is to be organized or not organized. There¬ 
fore they are not invested with the sanctity 
that attaches to dogma, but only with the 
rationality that attaches to law. Rationality 
is the highest value of law. In further con¬ 
sequence, it is not necessary to give them 
a religious assent but only a rational civil 
obedience. I11 a word, they are not articles 
of faith but articles of peace, that is to say, 
you may not act against them, because they 
are law and good law, 

Those who dogmatize about these ar¬ 
ticles do not usually do so with all the 
clarity that dogmas require. Nor are they in 
agreement with one another. The main dif¬ 
ference is between those who sec in these 
articles certain Protestant religious tenets 
and those who see in them certain ulti¬ 
mate suppositions of secular liberalism,... 
Within this latter group also there are 
differences of opinion. Perhaps the most 
sharpened view is taken by those who in 
their pursuit of truth reject not only the 
traditional methods of Christian illumina¬ 
tion, both Protestant and Catholic, but also 
the reflective methods of metaphysical in¬ 
quiry. 

These men commit themselves singly to 
the method of scientific empiricism, There 
is therefore no eternal order of truth and 
justice; there are no universal verities that 
require man's assent, no universal moral law 
that commands his obedience. Such an or¬ 
der of univcrsals is not empirically demon¬ 
strable, Truth therefore is to be understood 
in a positivistic sense; its criteria are either 
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those of science or those of practical life, 
i.e., the success of an opinion in getting it¬ 
self accepted in the market place... ■ 

This school of thought, which is of rela¬ 
tively recent growth in America, thrusts 
into the First Amendment its own ultimate 
views of truth, freedom, and religion. Re¬ 
ligion itself is not a value, except insofar 
as its ambiguous reassurances may have the 
emotional effect of conveying reassurance. 
Roman Catholicism is a disvalue, Neverthe¬ 
less, religious freedom, as a form of free¬ 
dom, is a value. It has at least the negative 
value of an added emancipation, another 
sheer release. It may also have the positive 
value of another blow struck at the prin¬ 
ciple of authority in any of its forms; for 
in this school authority is regarded as ab¬ 
solutely antinomous to freedom. 

Furthermore, this school usually reads 
into the First Amendment a more or less 
articulated political theory. Civil society is 
the highest societal form of human life; 
even the values that are called spiritual and 
moral are values by reason of their refer¬ 
ence to society. Civil law is the highest 
form of law and it is not subject to judg¬ 
ment by prior ethical canons. Civil rights 
are the highest form of rights; for the dig¬ 
nity of the person, which grounds these 
rights, is only his civil dignity. The state 
is purely the instrument of the popular will, 
than which there is no higher sovereignty. 
Government is to the citizen what the cab- 
driver is to the passenger (to use Yves 
Simon’s descriptive metaphor). And since 
the rule of the majority is the method 
whereby the popular will expresses itself, 
it is the highest governing principle of state¬ 
craft, from which there is no appeal. Fi¬ 
nally, the ultimate value within society and 
state does not consist in any substantive 
ends that these societal forms may pursue; 
rather it consists in the process of their 
pursuit. That is to say, the ultimate value 
resides in the forms of the democratic 
process itself, because these forms embody 
the most ultimate of all values, freedom. 
There are those who pursue this theory to 
paradoxical lengths—perhaps more exactly, 


to the lengths of logical absurdity-by main¬ 
taining that if the forms of democracy 
perish through the use of them by men 
intent on their destruction, well then, so 
be it. 

Given this political theory, the churches 
are inevitably englobed within the state, 
as private associations organized for par¬ 
ticular purposes. They possess their title to 
existence from positive law. Their right to 
freedom is a civil right, and it is respected 
as long as it is not understood to include 
any claim to independently sovereign au¬ 
thority. Such a claim must be disallowed on 
grounds of the final and indivisible sover¬ 
eignty of the democratic process over all 
the associational aspects of human life. The 
notion that any church should acquire status 
in public life as a society in its own right 
is per se absurd; for there is only one so¬ 
ciety, civil society, which may so exist. In 
this view, separation of church and state, 
as ultimately implying a subordination of 
church to state, follows from the very na¬ 
ture of the state and its law; just as religious 
freedom follows from the very nature of 
freedom and of truth. 

The foregoing is a sort of anatomical de¬ 
scription of two interpretations of the re¬ 
ligion clauses of the First Amendment. The 
description is made anatomical in order to 
point the issue. If these clauses are made 
articles of faith in either of the described 
senses, there are immediately in this country 
some 35,000,000 dissenters, the Catholic 
community. Not being either a Protestant 
or a secularist, the Catholic rejects the 
religious position of Protestants with regard 
to the nature of the church, the meaning of 
faith, the absolute primacy of conscience, 
etc.; just as he rejects secularist views with 
regard to the nature of truth, freedom, and 
civil society as man’s last end. He rejects 
these positions as demonstrably erroneous in 
themselves. What is more to the point here, 
he rejects the notion that any of these 
sectarian theses enter into the content or 
implications of the First Amendment in 
such wise as to demand the assent of all 
American citizens. If this were the case 
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the very article that bars any establishment 
of religion would somehow establish one. 
(Given the controversy between Protestant 
and secularist, there would be the added 
difficulty that one could not know just 
what religion had been established.) 

If it be true that the First Amendment 
is to be given a theological interpretation 
and that therefore it must be “believed,” 
made an object of religious faith, it would 
follow that a religious test has been thrust 
into the Constitution. The Federal Repub¬ 
lic has suddenly become a voluntary fellow¬ 
ship of believers either in some sort of free- 
church Protestantism or in the tenets of 
a naturalistic humanism. The notion is pre¬ 
posterous. The United States is a good 
place to live in; many have found it even 
a sort of secular sanctuary. But it is not 
a church, whether high, low, or broad. It 
is simply a civil community, whose unity 
is. purely political, consisting in “agreement 
of the good of man at the level of per¬ 
formance without the necessity of agree¬ 
ment on ultimates” (to adopt a phrase from 
the 1945 Harvard Report on General Edu¬ 
cation in a Free Society). As regards im¬ 
portant points of ultimate religious belief, 
the United States is pluralist. Any attempt 
at reducing this pluralism by law, through 
a process of reading certain sectarian tenets 
into the fundamental law of the land, is 
prima facie illegitimate and absurd,... 

Separation as an Article of Peace 

From the standpoint both of history and 
of contemporary social reality, [then], the 
only tenable position is that the first two 
articles of the First Amendment are not 
articles of faith but articles of peace. Like 
the rest of the Constitution these provisions 
are the work of lawyers, not of theologians 
or even of political theorists. They are not 
true dogma but only good law, That is 
praise enough. This, I take it, is the Catholic 
view. But in thus qualifying it I am not 
marking it out as just another “sectarian” 
view. It is in fact the only view that a 
citizen with both historical sense and com¬ 
mon sense can take. 


•<5 

That curiously clairvoyant statesman, 
John C. Calhoun, once observed that “this 
admirable federal constitution of ours is 
superior to the wisdom of any or all the 
men by whose agency it was made. The 
force of circumstances and not foresight 
or wisdom induced them to adopt many of 
its wisest provisions.” The observation is 
particularly pertinent to the religion clauses 
of the First Amendment. If history makes 
one thing clear it is that these clauses were 
the twin children of social necessity, the 
necessity of creating a social environment, 
protected by law, in which men of differing 
religious faiths might live together in peace. 

. .. Under American conditions any other 
course but freedom of religion and separa¬ 
tion of church and state would have been 
disruptive, imprudent, impractical, indeed 
impossible. The demands of social neces¬ 
sity were overwhelming. It remains only to 
insist that in regarding the religion clauses 
of the First Amendment as articles of peace 
and in placing the case for them on the 
primary grounds of their social necessity, 
one is not taking low ground, Such a case 
does not appeal to mean-spirited expediency 
nor does it imply a reluctant concession to 
force mjeure. In the science of law and 
the art of jurisprudence the appeal to social 
peace is an appeal to a high moral value. 
Behind the will to social peace there stands 
a divine and Christian imperative. This is 
the classic and Christian tradition. 

Roger Williams himself was a powerful 
spokesman of it. “Sweet peace” (the phrase 
he uses in The Blondy Tenent) stands at 
the center of his doctrine; and he adds in i 
the same context that “if it be possible, it 
is the express command of God that peace 
be kept” ... Williams had many a quarrel 
with the Roman papacy; in fact, he wanted 
it abolished utterly. It is therefore piquant 
in itself, and also a testimony to the strength 
of the hold that the central Christian tradi¬ 
tion had upon him, to read this basic prin¬ 
ciple of Catholic teaching in the Bloudy 
Tenent: “It must be remembered that it 
is one thing to command, to conceal, to 
approve evil; and another thing to permit 
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and suffer evil with protestation against it 
or dislike of it, at least without approbation 
of it. This sufference or permission of evil 
is not for its own sake but for the sake of 
the good, which puts a respect of goodness 
upon such permission.” The “good" here 
is the public peace. Williams concludes the 
passage thus: “And therefore, when it 
crosseth not an absolute rule to permit and 
tolerate (as in the case of the permission of 
the souls and consciences of all men of 
the world), it will not hinder our being 
holy as He is holy in all manner of con¬ 
versation.” In substance Pius XII said the 
same thing, that it crosseth not an absolute 
rule to permit within the civil community, 
as he says, “the free exercise of a belief and 
of a religious and moral practice which 
possess validity" in the eyes of some of its 
members. 

In fact, the Pope went much further 
when he flatly stated that “in certain cir¬ 
cumstances God does not give men any 
mandate, does not impose any duty, and 
does not even communicate the right to 
impede or to repress what is erroneous and 
false." The First Amendment is simply 
the legal enunciation of this papal statement. 
It does not say that there is no distinction 
between true and false religion, good and 
bad morality. But it does say that in Ameri¬ 
can circumstances the conscience of the 
community, aware of its moral obligations 
to the peace of the community, and speak¬ 
ing therefore as the voice of God, does not 
give government any mandate, does not 
impose upon it any duty, and does not 
even communicate to it the right to repress 
religious opinions or practices, even though 
they are erroneous and false, 

On these grounds it is easy to see why 
the Catholic conscience has always con¬ 
sented to the religion clauses of the Con¬ 
stitution, They conform to the highest cri¬ 
terion for all legal rulings in this delicate 
matter, The criterion is moral; therefore 
the law that meets it is good, because it 
is for the common good. Therefore the 
consent given to the law is given on grounds 


of moral principle. To speak of expediency 
here is altogether to misunderstand the 
moral nature of the community and its 
collective moral obligation toward its own 
common good. The origins of our funda¬ 
mental law are in moral principle; the 
obligations it imposes are moral obligations, 
binding in conscience. One may not, with¬ 
out moral fault, act against these articles 
of peace.,.. 

Separation and the 
American Experience 

One final ground for affirming the valid¬ 
ity of the religion clauses of the First 
Amendment as good law must be briefly 
touched on. Holmes’s famous dictum, “The 
life of the law is not logic but experience," 
lias more truth in it than many other 
Holmesian dicta. When a law ceases to be 
supported by a continued experience of its 
goodness, it becomes a dead letter, an 
empty legal form. Although pure pragma¬ 
tism cannot be made the philosophy of law, 
nonetheless the value of any given law is 
importantly pragmatic. The First Amend¬ 
ment surely passes this test of good law. 
In support of it one can adduce an Ameri¬ 
can experience, One might well call it the 
American experience in the sense that it has 
been central in American history and also 
unique in the history of the world, 

This experience has three facets, all in¬ 
terrelated. 

First, America has proved by experience 
that political unity and stability are possible 
without uniformity of religious belief and 
practice, without the necessity of any gov¬ 
ernmental restrictions on any religion. Be¬ 
fore the days of the Federal Republic some 
men had tried to believe that this could 
be so; thus for instance the politiques in 
France, in their attack upon the classic 
Gallican and absolutist thesis, “One law, 
one faith, one Icing." But this thesis, and 
its equivalents, had not been disproved, 
This event was accomplished in the United 
States by an argument from experience. 
For a century and a half the United States 
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has. displayed to the world the fact that 
political unity and stability are not neces¬ 
sarily dependent on the common sharing 
of one religious faith.... 

The second American experience was 
that stable political unity, which means 
perduring agreement on the common good 
of man at the level of performance, can be 
strengthened by the exclusion of religious 
differences from the area of concern al¬ 
lotted to government. In America we have 
been rescued from the disaster of ideologi¬ 
cal parties. They are a disaster because, 
where such parties exist, power becomes a 
special kind of prize. The struggle for 
power is a partisan struggle for the means 
whereby the opposing ideology may be 
destroyed. It has been remarked that only 
in a disintegrating society does politics be¬ 
come a controversy over ends; it should 
be simply a controversy over means to 
ends already agreed on with sufficient una¬ 
nimity. The Latin countries of Europe have 
displayed this spectacle of ideological poli¬ 
tics, a struggle between a host of “isms," 
all of which pretend to a final view of man 
and society, with the twin results of gov¬ 
ernmental paralysis and seemingly irremedi¬ 
able social division. In contrast, the Ameri¬ 
can experience of political unity has been 
striking. (Even the Civil War does not 
refute this view; it was not an ideological 
conflict but simply, in the more descriptive 
Southern phrase, a war between the states, 
a conflict of interests.) To this experience 
of political unity the First Amendment has 
made a unique contribution; and in doing 
so it has qualified as good law, 

The third and most striking aspect of 
the American experience consists in the 
fact that religion itself, and not least the 
Catholic Church, has benefited by our free 
institutions, by the maintenance, even in cx- 
aggerated form, of the distinction between 
church and state. Within the same span of 
history the experience of the Church else¬ 
where, especially in the Latin lands, has 
been alternately an experience of privilege 
or persecution, The reason lay in a particu¬ 


lar concept of government. It was alterna¬ 
tively the determination of government to 
ally itself either with the purposes of the 
Church or with the purposes of some sect 
or other (sectarian Liberalism, for instance) 
which made a similar, however erroneous, 
claim to possess the full and final truth. 
The dominant conviction, whose origins 
are really in pagan antiquity, was that gov¬ 
ernment should represent transcendent 
truth and by its legal power make this 
truth prevail. However, in the absence of 
social agreement as to what die truth really 
was, the result was to involve the Catholic 
truth in the vicissitudes of power. It would 
be difficult to say which experience, priv¬ 
ilege or persecution, proved in the end to 
be the more damaging or gainful to the 
Church. 

In contrast, American government has 
not undertaken to represent transcendental 
truth in any of the versions of it current in 
American society. It does indeed represent 
the commonly shared moral values of the 
community. It also represents the supreme 
religious truth expressed in the motto on 
American coins: “In God we trust.” The 
motto expresses the two truths without 
which, as the Letter to the Hebrews says, 
“nobody reaches God’s presence,” namely, 
“to believe that God exists and that he re¬ 
wards those who try to find him” (He¬ 
brews n:6). For the rest, government rep¬ 
resents the truth of society as it actually 
is; and the truth is that American society 
is religiously pluralist. The truth is lamen¬ 
table; it is nonetheless true. Many of the 
beliefs entertained within society ought not 
to be believed, because they are false; none¬ 
theless men believe them. It is not the 
function of government to resolve the dis¬ 
pute between conflicting truths, all of 
which claim the final validity of transcend¬ 
ence. As representative of a pluralist so¬ 
ciety, wherein religious faith is—as it must 
bo—free, government undertakes to repre¬ 
sent the principle of freedom.... 

In consequence of this American con¬ 
cept of the representative function of gov- 
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ernment the experience of the Church in 
America, like the general American experi¬ 
ence itself, has proved to be satisfactory 
when one scans it from the viewpoint of 
the value upon which the Church sets pri¬ 
mary importance, namely, her freedom in 
the fulfillment mf her spiritual mission to 
communicate divine truth and grace to the 
souls of men, and her equally spiritual mis¬ 
sion of social justice and peace. The Church 
has not enjoyed a privileged status in pub¬ 
lic life; at the same time she has not had to 
pay the price of this privilege, A whole 
book could be written on the price of such 
legal privilege. Another book could be 
written on the value of freedom without 
privilege. In fact, both books have been 
written, on the metaphorical pages of his¬ 
tory, And looking over his own continually 



unrolling historical manuscript the Ameri¬ 
can Catholic is inclined to conclude that 
his is a valid book. 

It does not develop a doctrinal thesis, 
but it does prove a practical point. The 
point is that the goodness of the First 
Amendment as constitutional law is man¬ 
ifested not only by political but also by re¬ 
ligious experience. By and large (for no 
historical record is without blots) it has 
been good for religion, for Catholicism, to 
have had simply the right of freedom. This 
right is at the same time the highest of 
privileges, and it too has its price. But the 
price has not been envy and enmity, the 
coinage in which the Church paid for privi¬ 
lege. It has only been the price of sacrifice, 
labor, added responsibilities; and these 
things arc redemptive. 


Big Business: Boon or Bane? 


For most people,” Thurman Arnold lias written, “what the so-called 
‘government’ does is of minor importance. ‘Private’ organizations dominate 
their credit at the bank, the prices which they pay for necessities like 
light, heat, water, and transportation, their promotion, and, finally, their 
security for the future.” 1 In this sense Americans may lie said to lie gov¬ 
erned by private as well as by official organizations. The concept of private 
government is more than a figure of speech. Like the state itself, most pri¬ 
vate organizations have a governing body of their own with power to 
raise and spend money and to make and enforce rules for the governance 
of their members. At times some have even gone as far as to challenge 
the state’s monopoly of the use of force to compel obedience to its com¬ 
mand. Historically, it was the church which most persistently challenged 
the primacy of the state, With the Industrial Revolution, however, and 
the concentration of economic power in corporative business enterprise, 
it is the modern corporation which has become, in Veblen’s phrase, the 
“master institution of civilized life.” Corporations, to he sure, usually wield 
a different kind of power than the government, hut it is power neverthe¬ 
less. It is also true that persons subject to the power of a corporation may 
usually take themselves out: of its jurisdiction by withholding their patron¬ 
age or refusing to work on its terms, hut the consequences arc often no 
more satisfactory for the consumer or worker than for the citizen who 
seeks by expatriating himself to escape the coercive power of his govern¬ 
ment. In either case, those who try to escape the political and social power 
of one government, public or private, arc almost sure to encounter the 
coercive power of another. 

The economic and social power which the modern corporation wields 
is felt in many ways. First, within the increasingly strict limitations of both 
law and union contract, the executives of a corporation have the power 
to hire and fire employees, assign them work, and determine their compen¬ 
sation and other conditions of employment, Second, it is still considered 
the prerogative of corporate management to decide what goods are to be 
produced or services supplied by what methods, in what quantity, and at 
what price. In the more competitive industries, these decisions must be 
reached with due regard for what customers might he induced to buy and 
how competitors might react. Where a relatively few concerns dominate 
a market, on the other hand, the Big Three or Four or Five can not only 
determine the industry’s total output to a large extent but also strongly 
influence price. Third, corporation executives can still determine where 
they will carry on operations and where they will sell their goods and 

1 Thurman W. Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven, 1937), p. 107. 
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services. “In some industries,” Adolf A. Berle, Jr., has pointed out, “for 
example, electric light and power-this can be the power to accelerate 
regional development in one area, and refuse it to another.” 2 Even when 
a company is already established, its management has felt free in the past 
to pull up stakes and transfer its operations elsewhere leaving behind empty 
factories and jobless families. Many a New England town, stripped of its 
one main industry, has felt the effect of this aspect of corporate power. 

The degree to which a corporation is able to wield economic power is 
largely a function of size. As George J. Stigler notes, a corporation may be 
large relative to the size of the other concerns with which it shares the 
market or absolutely large strictly in terms of its own total assets, sales, 
and employment. Obviously, the corporations which are in the strongest 
position to wield economic or social power are those which are large in 
both senses. Just how many corporations would meet this test is difficult 
to determine. In 1947 more than 9,200 corporations were found to have 
assets of $5 million or over and more than 1,000 had assets of $50 million 
or more; but many of the former and some of the latter were probably 
not large in size relative to the size of the market. To this extent their 
control of the market was limited. In any event it is clear that the 113 
manufacturing concerns which together owned 4 6 per cent of all corporate 
wealth are Big Business by either test. By 1937, in fact, thirty corporations 
in the United States had assets of more than f 1 billion each. Two of these 
giants—the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company were so wealthy then that only ten states 
in the Union exceeded them in the value of the property and wealth within 
their own borders. 

In classical economic theory, it was competition which was expected 
to prevent business firms from abusing their power. As long as they 
remained small and rigorously competitive, John K. Galbraith has pointed 
out, “there was very little scope for the exercise of private economic power 
and none for its abuse.” 3 Obviously, he adds, “if no business is large 
enough to influence prices on the market in which it sells or on the market 
in which labor or materials are bought, no one can do anything very harm¬ 
ful to consumers, suppliers, or to the wages of workers because no one 
has any power over prices charged or prices or wages paid.” But these 
conditions no longer prevail, if indeed they ever did, in any of the large 
and important industries which are dominated by a half dozen or even 
fewer large corporations. In these markets (which, according to one recent 
estimate, account for about 70 per cent of American industry), prices no 
longer respond impersonally to consumer demand but partially reflect the 
leadership of one or more of the Big Three or Four or Five. When prices 
are administered in this way, they no longer act as a spur to improve 

2 Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 20 th Century Capitalist Revolution (New York, 1954), p. 33. The 
present analysis of the problem of corporate power draws largely on the writings of 
Mr. Berle. 

8 John Kenneth Galbraith, American Capitalism, rev. cd, (Boston, 1952), pp. 27—^8. 
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efficiency but rather shield the efficient and inefficient alike under the same 
umbrella. 

Fortunately, with the decline in price competition has come an unex¬ 
pected kind of commercial rivalry which some economists have dubbed 
the “new competition.” It may take the form of rivalry between firms in 
hitherto non-competing industries to meet the same need or demand. Thus, 
the eight companies which dominate the glassware industry must now com¬ 
pete against firms outside the industry which supply coatcd-paper milk 
cartons, beer cans, and plastic bottles; and the glass companies in turn now 
sell glass fabrics, spun glass insulations, and fiberglass in competition with 
the manufacturers of textiles, asbestos, and brick. Or the new competition 
may be the rivalry between the different units or divisions of the same 
company. Thus the Chevrolet division of General Motors must meet com¬ 
petition not only from Ford, Plymouth, and Rambler, among others, but 
from the Pontiac division as well. Or instead of trying to win new custo¬ 
mers by reducing their prices, business firms may simply stress the quali¬ 
tative superiority of their products-in design, durability, and the like. 
Thanks to the new competition, David Lilicnthal claims, Big Business has 
actually stimulated rather than impaired competition. “Indeed,” he says, 
“we arc living in what is probably the most highly competitive society 
men have ever known.” 

The .stockholders of a business, it has been suggested, also provide a 
check upon the economic power wielded by management. As long as the 
ownership of a corporation stayed in the hands of the founder or his 
family or a small group of friends, the manager was responsible only to 
a few people, perhaps only to himself. Now that the ownership has 
become so widely diffused among banks, investment trusts, insurance com¬ 
panies, and the general public, the managers of Big Business are in theory 
responsible to more and more bosses, 

This argument, advanced by David Lilicnthal among others, errs in at 
least two respects. In the first place the ownership of corporation stock 
has become so widely diffused that a small group of insiders is frequently 
able to retain control of the company with only a minority of the stock, 
But more importantly Lilicnthal misjudges the psychology of the typical 
small shareholder. “Nobody buys a share today," Peter Drunker points 
out, “except as a share in carnings-or in order to benefit from an increase 
in the price of the stock which will follow from the expectation of higher 
earnings," Legally, the company may still he owned by the thousands of 
relatively small and scattered shareholders who together own a majority 
of the voting stock, but in practice they cannot be bothered with the 
responsibilities that formerly went with ownership. In most cases the 
managers of large corporations are elected by proxy votes which they have 
solicited from thousands of Aunt Janes-the typical stockholders who are 
only too willing to give up their own vote. With some justification, then, 
Drucker can say that the stockholder in a typical large corporation “exer¬ 
cises no influence upon the decisions of management. As a rule he neither 
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not want to know about them. In - >. ,1 „, b Un.lmbb-ni'M 


independent oL uncontrolled by, and not responsible to the shareholder^ 

Today’s naragen of Big Business arc also largely iiulcpciulcn of the 

investment bakers whose judgment of the I’" Ik'rliCfHV and 

to be such an important check upon managerial disunion, them) and, 
no do b for a long time in practice, the corporate entrepreneur seeking 
tads to ’establish a new business or to expand Ins plant had to convince 
investors and investment bankers that the venture was sound. So dependent 
was he, in fact, upon capital from this source that frequent y he was 
required to place one or more representatives of the investment house on 
his board of directors. Even today some companies, notably the telephone, 
electric, and natural gas utilities, depend upon the market place to get the 
large amounts of capital they need for capita expansion. Bm m he giu - 
est and most dynamic areas of American industry, Adolf A. tale P*'“*> 
out, corporations need not seek capital in the market; they raise it them¬ 
selves from their undistributed earnings. There arc still risks to consider 
in planning for business expansion, but in most large corporations, it is 
clear, the directors and not the investors make the Imnl decision. Me 
concludes that “one of the classic checks on corporate power has been 
weakened, where it has not been removed altogether." 11 

The customers of a business arc usually in a better position titan its 
owners or even its competitors to check the power of management, l itis 
is particularly true if the customer is a large buyer. As long as markets 
remained effectively competitive and buyers stayed small and unorganized, 
the role of the buyer, Galbraith points out, was pa,ssive-“looking for, 
perhaps asking for, and responding to the best bargain." When, however, 
large producers began to dominate market after market, the customers 
and suppliers of the industry were forced to build up their own bargaining 
powers out of self-defense. In some industries even faiily small retail 
buyers have been able to entice price concessions out of a huge supplier 
by giving him all their business and relieving him of selling anti advertising 
costs. Or if the buyer is a mail-order house or a food or variety chain, it 
may even threaten to develop its own source of supply. More iretpienfly, 
perhaps, the buyer need only keep the seller uncertain as to his buying 
intentions, for even the largest producers must plan their production sched¬ 
ules around the anticipated orders of their large customers. Hut whatever 
the inducement or sanction, buyers are frequently able to get the big pro¬ 
ducers to share.some of the gains which they have acquired through their 
control of the market. Whether the buyer will in turn share his gains with 
his own customers depends in large part upon how competitive the market 
is. Fortunately for the consumer, the chain stores which have been most 
successful in getting price concessions from their suppliers are themselves 

4 Peter P. Drueker, The Future of Industrial Mm (New York, 1945 1 , pp. ft», 97, 

13 Berle, pp. 39-40. 
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dependent upon a large volume of sales and a fast turnover, both of which 
usually require a price differential." 

I lie managers of big business must also reckon with the force of public 
opinion. It: has been three-quarters of a century since an authentic captain 
of industry has been heard to say, publicly at least, “the public lie damned,” 
and more chan a lnilf-century since one has claimed that his control of 
property bail been given to him by God “in his infinite wisdom.” Today 
corporation executives arc more likely to speak of their public responsi¬ 
bilities. The views expressed in 1948 by the president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey are not untypical. “Companies today,” he said, 
“are very largely influenced—and necessarily so~by public opinion. I believe 
the controlling force of public opinion is not always realized by some of 
us in this country. Hut the fact is that no management today—especially 
no big company management—can successfully develop its policies and 
practices without a keen awareness at all times of the public interest.” 7 
Statements of this character might he dismissed as public relations propa¬ 
ganda except that they are hacked up by an imposing body of fact. In the 
first few years following World War II when Americans were willing 
to pay almost any price for a new automobile, the automobile manufac¬ 
turers actually held down their list prices well below what their cars were 
being sold for on the black market and tried to get their dealers to show 
the same restraint. 


More than just the pricing and production policies of big business come 
under close public scrutiny. “The same is true," Lilienthal points out, “of 
the quality of its products; its labor relations; whether it discriminates 
between white and Negro employees or customers; whether fumes from 
its stacks, or its wage scales, have a bad effect upon a particular commu¬ 
nity; the effect of its policies on broad issues such as inflation or our rela¬ 
tions with Latin America; whether its products are manufactured under 
sanitary conditions or correctly labeled. Even the good taste of a corpo¬ 
ration's advertising or sponsored television shows is called into question, 
often in a most: public fashion. When this criticism comcs-and it is part 
of the daily grist-it is the job of top management of a large corporation 
to be prepared to defend and justify and explain; to find compromises 
between conflicting interests of every conceivable kind.” In this context- 
and only in this conrcxt-ir is possible for Lilienthal to say that “The 
president of a large company is now responsible to practically everybody!” 8 


"Kce Galbraith, Ch. IX, for an extended analysis of “The Concept of Countervailing 
Power," which is the subtitle of his bonk. 

T Eugene Holman, The Public Responsibilities of % Companies (New York, 1948), 
P* 4> 

* David K. Lilienthal, Big Business: A New Era (New York, 1953), p. 30. 
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THE CASE AGAINST BIG BUSINESS* 

George J. Stiglcr, a former member of the Attorney General's Commit¬ 
tee to Study Antitrust Law, is currently Walgreen Professor of American 
Institutions at the University of Chicago. He has mitten many articles 
and books on price theory and trends in output and employment. 

tired of the charge that the critics of the 
WlMt Is Btgness. steel industry vacillate between finding the 

Bigness in business has two primary output too large and too small: at various 

meanings. First, bigness may be defined in times the industry’s output has been too 

terms of the company’s share of the indus- small; for fifty years the largest firm 

try in which it operates: a big company is has been too large. Concerted action by 

one that has a big share of the market or many small companies often leads to over- 

industry. By this test Texas Gulf Sulphur capacity in ail industry: it is the basic 

is big because it produces more than half criticism of resale price maintenance, for 

the sulfur in America, and Macy’s (whose example, that it encourages the prolifera- 

annual sales are much larger) is small be- tion of small units by fixing excessive re¬ 
cause it sells only a very small fraction of tail margins. Industries dominated by one 

the goods sold by New York City retail or a few firms—that is, big businesses- 

stores. By this definition, many companies seldom err in this direction. Nor does big- 

that are small in absolute size are neverthe- ness have any direct reference to the 

less big—the only brick company in a re- methods of production, and opposition to 

gion, for example~and many companies big business is usually compatible with a 

that are big in absolute size (Inland Steel, decent respect for the "economics of large- 

for example) are small. Second, bigness scale production," on which more later, 

may mean absolute size—the measure of size The fundamental objection to bigness 
being assets, sales, or employment as a rule, stems from the fact that big companies 
Then General Motors and U.S. Steel are have monopolistic power, and this funda- 
the prototypes of bigness.... mental objection is clearly applicable out- 

For my purposes . . . big businesses side the realm of corporate business. In 

will mean businesses that are absolutely particular, big unions are open to all the 

large in size and large also relative to the criticisms (and possibly more) that can 

industries in which they operate. They are be levied against big business. I shall not 

an impressive list: U.S, Steel, Bethlehem, discuss labor unions, but my silence should 

and Republic in steel, General Electric not be construed as a belief that we should 

and Westinghouse In electrical equipment, have a less stringent code for unions than 

General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler in for business, 

automobiles, du Pont, Union Carbide, and 
Allied Chemical among others in chemi- 

ols, Reynolds, Liggett k Myers, rad The Indictment of Bgms 

American Tobacco in cigarettes. There are two fundamental criticisms 

What bigness does not mean is perhaps to be made of big businesses: they act 

equally important. Bigness has no refer- monopolistically, and they encourage and 

ence to the size of industries. I for one am justify bigness in labor and government. 

# George J. Stiglcr, from “The Case Against Big Business,” Fortune, May, 195a, pp. 113,158 If. 
Abridged and edited with permission of the author. Reprinted with permission of the author and 
publisher., 
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First, as to monopoly. When a small 
number of firms control most or all of the 
output of an industry, they can individu¬ 
ally and collectively profit more by coop¬ 
eration than by competition. This is fairly 
evident, since cooperatively they can do 
everything they can do individually, and 
other things (such as the charging of 
non-competitive prices) besides. These few 
companies, therefore, will usually co¬ 
operate. 

From this conclusion many reasonable 
men, including several Supreme Court 
Justices, will dissent. Does not each brand 
of cigarettes spend huge sums in advertising 
to lure us away from some other brand? 
Do not the big companies—oligopolists, the 
economists call them-employ salesmen? Do 
not the big companies introduce constant 
innovations in their products? 

The answer is that they do eompete- 
but not enough, and not in all the socially 
desirable ways. Those tobacco companies 
did not act competitively, but with a view 
to extermination, against the 10-eent brands 
in the 1930’K, nor have they engaged in 
price competition in decades (American 
Tobacco vs, United States, 328 U.S. 781). 
The steel companies, with all their salesmen, 
abandoned cartel pricing via hasing-point 
prices only when this price system was 
judged a conspiracy in restraint of trade in 
cement (Federal Trade Commission vs. 
Cement Institute, 333 US. 683). The plain 
fact is that big businesses do not engage in 
continuous price competition, 

Nor is price the only area of agreement. 
Patent licensing has frequently been used to 
deprive the licensees of any incentive to en¬ 
gage in research; General Electric used such 
agreements also to limit other companies’ 
output and fix the prices of incandescent 
lamps ( U.S. vs. General Electric, 82 F. 
Supp. 7j 3). The hearings of the Bone Com¬ 
mittee are adorned with numerous examples 
of the deliberate deterioration of goods in 
order to maintain sales. For example, Stand¬ 
ard Oil Development (a subsidiary of the 
Jersey company) persuaded Socony- 
Vacuum to give up the sale of a higher-po- 
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tency commodity (pour-point depressant) 
whose sale at the same price had been 
characterized as "merely price cutting.” 

Very well, big businesses often engage in 
monopolistic practices. It may still be ob¬ 
jected that it has not been shown that all 
big businesses engage in monopolistic prac¬ 
tices, or that they engage in such practices 
all, or even most of, the time. These things 
cannot be shown or even fully illustrated in 
a brief survey, and it is also not possible to 
summarize the many court decisions and 
the many academic studies of big business. 
But it is fair to say that these decisions and 
studies show that big businesses usually 
possess monopolistic power, and use it. 
And that is enough. 

_ For economic policy must be contrived 
with a view to the typical rather than the 
exceptional, just as all other policies are 
contrived. That some drivers can safely 
proceed at eighty miles an hour is no ob¬ 
jection to a maximum-speed law. So it is no 
objection to an antitrust policy that some 
uncxercised monopoly power is thereby 
abolished. (Should there be some big busi¬ 
nesses that forego the use of their dominant 
position, it is difficult to see what advan¬ 
tage accrues from private ownership, for 
the profit motive is already absent.) 

Second, as to bigness in labor and gov¬ 
ernment. Big companies have a largc-I 
would say an utterly disproportionate-ef¬ 
fect on public thinking. The great expan¬ 
sion of our labor unions has been due 
largely to favoring legislation and adminis¬ 
tration by the federal government. This 
policy of favoring unions rests fundamen¬ 
tally upon the popular belief that workers 
individually competing for jobs will be 
exploited by big-business employers-that 
U.S. Steel can in separate negotiation (a 
pretty picture!) overwhelm each of its hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of employees. In good 
part this is an absurd fear: U.S. Steel must 
compete with many other industries, and 
not merely other steel companies, for good 
workers. 

Yet the fear may not be wholly absurd: 
there may be times and places where big 
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businesses have “beaten down” wages, al¬ 
though I believe such cases are relatively 
infrequent. (In any event, the reaction to 
the fear has been unwise: for every case 
where big business has held down workers 
there are surely many cases where big 
unions have held up employers.) But it 
cannot be denied that this public attitude 
underlies our national labor policy, the pol¬ 
icy of local governments of condoning vio¬ 
lence in labor disputes, etc. 

Big business has also made substantial 
contributions to the growth of big govern¬ 
ment. The whole agricultural program has 
been justified as necessary to equalize agri¬ 
culture’s bargaining power with “industry,” 
meaning big business. The federally spon¬ 
sored milkshed cartels are defended as nec¬ 
essary to deal with the giant dairy com¬ 
panies. 

Big business is thus a fundamental excuse 
for big unions and big government. It is 
true that the scope and evils of big business 
are usually enormously exaggerated, es¬ 
pecially with reference to labor and agri¬ 
culture, and that more often than not these 
evils are merely a soapbox excuse for 
shoddy policies elsewhere. To this large 
extent, there is need for extensive education 
of the public on how small a part of the 
economy is controlled by big business. But 
in light of the widespread monopolistic 
practices-our first criticism of bigness—it is 
impossible to tell the public that its fears of 
big business are groundless. We have no 
right to ask public opinion to veer away 
from big unions and big government-and 
toward big business, 

Efficiency and Big Business 

Are we dependent upon big businesses 
for efficient methods of production and 
rapid advances in production methods? If 
we are, the policy of breaking up big busi¬ 
nesses would lower our future standard of 
living and many people would cast about 
for other ways than dissolution to meet 
the problems of bigness. 

A company may be efficient because it 
produces and sells a given amount of prod- 
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uct with relatively small amounts of ma¬ 
terial, capital, and labor, or it may be effi¬ 
cient because it acquires the power to buy 
its supplies at unusually low prices and sell 
its products at unusually high prices. Econ¬ 
omists refer to these as the social and the 
private costs of production respectively. 
Big businesses may be efficient in the social 
sense, and usually they also possess, because 
of their monopoly position, private advan¬ 
tages. But the ability of a company to em¬ 
ploy its dominant position to coerce un¬ 
usually low prices from suppliers is not of 
any social advantage. 

It follows that even if big companies had 
larger profit rates or smaller costs per unit 
of output than other companies, this would 
not prove that they were more efficient in 
socially desirable ways. Actually, big busi¬ 
nesses are generally no more and no less 
efficient than medium-sized businesses even 
when the gains wrung by monopoly power 
are included in efficiency.,.. 

Indeed, if one reflects upon the per¬ 
sistence of small and medium-sized com¬ 
panies in the industries dominated by big 
businesses, it is apparent that there can 
be no great advantages to size. If size were 
a great advantage, the smaller companies 
would soon lose the unequal race and dis¬ 
appear. 

When we recall that most big businesses 
have numerous complete plants at various 
points throughout the country, this finding 
is not surprising. Why should U.S. Steel be 
more efficient than Inland Steel, when U.S. 
Steel is simply a dozen or more Inland 
Steels strewn about the country? Why 
should G. M. be appreciably more efficient 
than say a once-again independent Buick 
Motors? A few years ago Peter Druclcer 
reported: 

"The divisional manager... is in com¬ 
plete charge of production and sales. He 
hires, fires and promotes; and it is up to him 
to decide how many men he needs, with 
what qualifications and in what salary range 
-except for top executives whose employ¬ 
ment is subject to a central-management 
veto. The divisional manager decides the 
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factory layout, the technical methods and 
equipment used. . . . lie buys his supplies 
independently from suppliers of his own 
choice. He determines the distribution of 
of production within the several plants 
under his jurisdiction, decides which lines 
to push and decides on the methods of sale 
and distribution.... In everything pertain¬ 
ing to operations he is as much the real 
head as if his division were indeed an in¬ 
dependent business.” (Concept of a Cor¬ 
poration, page j<$.) 

If big businesses are not more efficient 
as a rule, how did they get big? The answer 
is that most giant firms arose out of mergers 
of many competing firms, and were created 
to eliminate competition. Standard Oil, 
General Electric, Westinghouse, U.S. Steel, 
Bethlehem, the meat packers, Borden, Na¬ 
tional Dairy, American Can, etc.-the full 
list of merger-created big businesses is most 
of the list of big businesses. A few big busi¬ 
nesses owe their position to an industrial 
genius like Ford, and of course future gen¬ 
iuses would he hampered by an effective 
antitrust law-hut less so than by entrenched 
monopolies or by public regulatory com¬ 
missions. 

We do not know wliac share of improve¬ 
ments in technology has been contributed 
by big businesses. Big businesses have made 
some signal contributions, and so also have 
small businesses, universities, and private 
individuals. It can be said that manufactur¬ 
ing industries dominated by big businesses 
have had no larger increases in output per 
worker on average than other manufactur¬ 
ing industries, This fact is sufficient to un¬ 
dermine the easy identification of economic 
progress with the laboratories of big 
businesses, but it does not inform us of 
the net effect of monopolies on economic 
progress. 

At present, then, no definite effect of big 
business on economic progress can be es¬ 
tablished. I personally believe that future 
study will confirm the traditional belief that 
big businesses, for all their resources, can¬ 
not rival the infinite resource and cold scru¬ 
tiny of many independent and competing 
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companies. If the real alternative to bigness 
is government regulation or ownership, as I 
am about to argue, then the long-run con¬ 
sequences of big business are going to be 
highly adverse to economic progress. 

Remedies for Big Business 

Let me restate the main points of the 
foregoing discussion in a less emphatic-and 
I think also a less accurate-manner: 

1. Big businesses often possess and use 
monopoly power. 

2. Big businesses weaken the political 
support for a private-enterprise system. 

3. Big businesses arc not appreciably 
more efficient or enterprising than medium- 
size businesses. 

Few disinterested people will deny these 
facts-where do they lead? ., , 

No such drastic and ominous remedy as 
the central direction of economic life is 
necessary to deal with the problems raised 
by big business. The obvious and eco¬ 
nomical solution, as I have already amply 
implied, is to break up the giant companies. 
This, I would emphasize, is the minimum 
program, and it is essentially a conservative 
program. Dissolution of big businesses is a 
one-for-all measure in each industry, , . . 
and no continuing interference in the pri¬ 
vate operation of business is required or de¬ 
sired. Dissolution involves relatively few 
companies: one dissolves three or four big 
steel companies, and leaves the many 
smaller companies completely alone. Disso¬ 
lution does not even need to be invoked in 
a large part of the economy: some of our 
biggest industries, such as textiles, shoes, 
and most food industries, will require no 
antitrust action. 

A policy of “trust busting” requires no 
grant of arbitrary powers to any administra¬ 
tive agency; the policy can be administered 
by the Antitrust Division acting through 
the courts, It is sufficient, and it is desir¬ 
able, that the policy be directed against 
companies whose possession of monopoly 
power is demonstrated, and that dissolution 
be the basic remedy for the concentration 
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of control in an industry that prevents or essential part of this program, and the place 
limits competition. Indeed, the policy re- for courage and imagination, Those con- 
quires new legislation only to the extent of servatives who cling to the status quo do 
convincing the courts that an industry not realize that the status quo is a state of 

which does not have a competitive struc- change, and the changes are coming fast, 

ture will not have competitive behavior. If these changes were to include the dissolu- 
The dissolution of big businesses is only tion of a few score of our giant companies, 

a part of the program necessary to increase however, we shall have done much to pre- 

the support for a private, competitive en- serve private enterprise and the liberal- 

terprise economy, and reverse the drift individualistic society of which it is an in- 

toward government control. But it is an tegral part. 


THE CASE FOR BIG BUSINESS* 

David E. Lilienthal, first chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(1946-30), is an industrial executive {Development and Resources Cor¬ 
poration) with a long and distinguished career in public service; positions 
he has held include state public utilities commissioner, director (1933-41) 
and later chairman (1941-46) of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Among 
his books are TVA: Democracy on the March ( 1944 ), This I Do Believe 
(1949), Change, Hope, and the Bomb (1963), and The Journals of 
David E. Lilienthal (1964), 


If we are to understand the United States norm. ... But today small-scale business, 
today, if we are to develop a conviction while it is an integral, essential part of our 
about her future, we must fully compre- society, is certainly not the norm, The driv- 
hend that Big Business is basic to the very ing force of our economic life is now large 
life of this country; and yet many-perhaps business; no amount of nostalgia for the 
most-Americans have a deep-seated fear good old days can change that fact, 
and an emotional repugnance to it. Here What chiefly stands in the way of the 
is a monumental contradiction.... fuller realization of the great productive 

One might expect such a surrender to and social benefits of Bigness is, then, a 
feeling and economic prejudice in political way of thinking. We think negatively. We 
debates and campaign speeches. But it is are preoccupied with restraints, prohibi- 
not so restricted. Indeed, the classic current tions, antitrust, anti-monopoly, anti-this and 
exposition of a frankly emotional antago- anti-that, This should not be the mood of 
nism to Bigness was formulated in the high- sanguine and confident Americans, 
est court of the land. ... We seem to be split personalities, against 

The emotional responses upon which Bigness but desiring its fruits, But we can’t 
much business governmental policy rests have it completely both ways, We cannot 
proceed upon the assumption that small- try, at one and the same time, to restore 
unit business still should be, or can be, the the past and to create the: future. As a na- 

* David E. Lilienthal, from Big Business: A New Era (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953), pp. 
3“7* 47~4 8 > 109-106, 114-127,129-130,189-190,192, 196-204, Abridged and edited with the per¬ 
mission of the author. Copyright 1952,1953 by David E, Lilienthal. Reprinted with permission 
of the author and Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc, 
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tion, we can’t live in a world of economic 
folk dancing and basket weaving and simul¬ 
taneously in die world of the big produc¬ 
tive machine. 

I believe that we should set about at 
once to re-examine die outdated structure 
of our feeling, our thinking and our public 
policy toward Bigness. We should, in my 
opinion, replace it with a foundation of 
feeling and of economic and legal policy 
based upon the realities of the mid-twenti¬ 
eth century. The times call for a rousing 
affirmation that Bigness can be made the 
means of promoting and furthering not 
only our nation’s productivity but more 
important still the freedom and the well¬ 
being of its individual citizens..,. 

Bigness and the New Competition 

Competition, always the mainspring of 
our economy and of the dynamics of 
American life, in mid-twentieth century 
America has been stimulated and quick¬ 
ened by Big Business. As a consequence 
competition has taken on a renewed vitality 
and diversity, a new dimension and a new 
content. Indeed, we are living in what is 
probably the most highly competitive so¬ 
ciety men have ever known. 

This New Competition provides for the 
individual American an enriched variety, 
breadth and freedom of choice. There is 
today, for a large proportion of the citi¬ 
zenry, a wider scope for the exercise of 
individual tastes and desires than has ever 
existed in any other civilization. 

Moreover, Big Business, with its mount¬ 
ing emphasis upon research, has increased 
the freedom of business newcomers to 
enter many industries in competition with 
the existing long-established firms. This 
significant development, commonly referred 
to in business circles as “diversification,” 
constitutes a creative broadening of com¬ 
petition and thereby of business and indi¬ 
vidual opportunity. 

This increased tempo of competition, 
paced by Big Business, has not made small 
business extinct, as has been predicted from 
time to time; there has indeed been a con¬ 
trary effect for efficient, enterprising and 
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imaginative smaller business. The modern 
function of Big Business and big research 
has provided for these a kind of oppor¬ 
tunity that did not previously exist, not 
only for the creation of new independent 
business, but also for the proliferation and 
growth of small and medium business into 
Big Business. 

Moreover, this New Competition has 
promoted rather than inhibited a diversity 
in the various forms of large economic en¬ 
terprise, as the flourishing state of business 
cooperatives and nonprofit mutual associ¬ 
ations testifies. 

Most important of all, to my way of 
thinking, latter-day competition has given 
a zest and sparkle and a dynamic fluid 
quality to the economic life of America. 
This in turn has spurred social change, 
and stimulated the imagination of the coun¬ 
try as to its latent powers of creativeness 
in, every field, not only economic but po¬ 
litical and civic and cultural. It has made 
this country, more than ever before, a 
young people’s country. 

The New Competition, as a consequence 
of its faith in research and development, 
has heightened the prestige of research, and 
therefore the standing in the community 
of the kind of men who excel in this in¬ 
tellectual area, This has had the effect, 
among other things, of increasing respect 
for learning and thinking, and of furthering 
“the idea of progress,” an article of faith 
that is a basic tenet of our liberal demo¬ 
cratic philosophy. . . . 

Progress for Individual Security 
Just as we insist that our country be 
secure, in a military sense, against the haz¬ 
ards that lie in wait for us as a nation, we 
have also, in more recent years, adopted 
another kind of security as a goal: indi¬ 
vidual economic security. How has Bigness 
as a characteristic of business furthered 
this objective? 

Take year-round employment for in¬ 
dustrial workers, as an example, Our desire 
for a stable and humane social system leads 
us to seek to reach this most difficult of 
objectives. 
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Here and there quite small businesses, 
by superior management, have made ex¬ 
cellent headway in this direction. 

As a broad proposition, however (in in¬ 
dustries of seasonal demand in particular), 
Bigness is necessary to accomplish the nec¬ 
essary planning of production, and the req¬ 
uisite influence upon purchaser habits and 
distribution practices. To smooth out the 
dips of employment it is often necessary 
to be able to stockpile or accumulate large 
inventories or to shift from one kind of 
product to another for a temporary period, 
or to move into markets in widely sepa¬ 
rated parts of the country or even of the 
world. Only a business of substantial size 
can do this. 

A stable and humane society is one that 
recognizes the individual’s natural desire 
for a measure of security and peace of 
mind in old age, Such a society will favor 
an industrial system that can provide ex¬ 
tensive and liberal pensions. Such pension 
systems, ideally, should, I think, be designed 
as much as possible to be a cost of the 
particular business, rather than chiefly a 
cost assessed against everyone through taxes. 
In this way it becomes a challenge to man¬ 
agement’s skill, and a part of the system of 
incentives and rewards by which manage¬ 
ment and organized labor can improve the 
general health of the particular business or 
industry. 

Some small business units have provided 
excellent pension systems. But here again, 
as a broad proposition, the outstanding pen¬ 
sions plans are those of larger enterprises. 
That these plans often did not originate 
with enlightened management, that their 
adoption often required the force of legis¬ 
lation (opposed by many big concerns) and 
the pressure of union activity, is certainly 
true; but the results are now the important 
thing. The resulting pension plans are good, 
and no one but extremists will ever try 
to do away with them..., 

Bigness and the Distribution of 
Goods and Credit 

As I have traveled about the parts of 
the world which are clinical cases of pov- 
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erty, uncleanliness and the most undemo¬ 
cratic disparity between classes—the most 
utterly poor and the most conspicuously 
rich-what impressed me greatly was not a 
lack of natural resources or favorable cli¬ 
mate, or an uneducable people: it was that 
these people have suffered most, grievously 
from lack of a sensible and efficient system 
of distribution of goods. 

America’s progress, economically, can be 
told in considerable measure by our ad¬ 
vance in the techniques of distribution, as 
the unhappy condition of the Middle East 
or Latin America is attributable in substan¬ 
tial measure to a debilitating and static sys¬ 
tem of distribution. The terrible toll of the 
poor man’s substance that their miserable 
distribution systems exact is one of the sad¬ 
dest commentaries on the lives of at least 
half the people of the world today. If 
a fraction of the indignation expended on 
the unquestionably archaic land laws of 
these backward countries was directed to¬ 
ward improving the inefficient distribution 
system, faster progress would be made all 
along the line, And what is the most ob¬ 
vious functional characteristic of distribu¬ 
tion in these regions? It is the smallness of 
individual units. 

The story in America and in Britain and 
parts of Europe is different. Big Business 
must receive the major credit for leadership 
in these great achievements in distribu¬ 
tion. ... 

It is here—in distribution- that Bigness 
has made what is perhaps its most spectacu¬ 
lar change in the face of everyday Ameri¬ 
can life. I refer, of course, to the chain 
store, It is only somewhat more than one 
generation ago that the distribution of 
goods was almost entirely in the hands of 
local “department stores" or small inde¬ 
pendent retail stores. 

Once the independent merchant was the 
prime representative of middle-class life in 
most parts of the United States. The wan¬ 
ing of his importance has had important 
effects on economic thinking and on poli¬ 
tics. How deeply—even bitterly—this strong 
and highly respected group of merchants 
resented the inroads of the chain store is 
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difficult to understand in a time when the 
A&P, the Penney Scores, Sears Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward and a multitude of 
other chain establishments are to he found 
in every city and town .in America. That 
feeling still persists to some degree, but 
cannot compare in intensity to that which 
I remember as a youth in a Midwestern 
small town of forty years ago. 

How could it: happen chat the chain- 
store system would grow and prosper de¬ 
spite the great political strength and warm 
popular sympathy enjoyed by the inde¬ 
pendent merchant and grocer? 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that, on the whole, Bigness won because it 
did a good job for the buying public. 

Bigness, in getting goods to people, lias 
proved to the customer that it can cut the 
cost of distribution for essential commodi¬ 
ties. Big Business in distribution has helped 
mightily to make foods once seasonal or 
local or only for the rich widely available 
to almost all economic groups in all corners 
of the cottnrry. It has been a main factor 
in improving the human and hygienic con¬ 
ditions under which all goods, and particu¬ 
larly foods, are supplied to people, These 
are by no means "merely" economic gains: 
these represent practical workaday applica¬ 
tions of democratic aspirations., . , 

It has also been in the interest of em¬ 
ployees. Take the number of hours stores 
used to be open for business in the days 
before the chain stores, when the owner- 
operated small store was the rule, They 
were, characteristically, open from early 
morning until eight or nine o’clock at night, 
even later on Saturdays; the hours of labor 
of the proprietor and the “clerks" were 
outrageously long anti wearying.... 

What Bigness has done to improve the 
distribution of goods it shows promise of 
doing itt the quite different but equally 
vital area of the improved “distribution" of 
credit. 

Making credit and banking services more 
responsive to Mr. Average Citizen's needs, 
making them serve him more intelligently 
and at low cost, are gains Bigness can 
render that may prove as significant for the 
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public and for business enterprise as those 
secured through the advent and influence 
of the chain-store system. 

I he small businessman, in particular, has 
need of a banking and credit system big 
enough to spread risks and thus keep down 
the cost of credit to him, equipped with 
enough specialized knowledge and services 
to help him with his own special credit 
problems, and localized into even the small¬ 
est community. Such credit facilities may 
mean for the small enterprise the difference 
between failing and prospering. 

... It was a pernicious credit system 
that as much as any single cause held back 
the people of the South for almost fifty 
years after the Civil War, tying many of 
them to a decaying cotton economy, de¬ 
laying the growth of a diversified agricul¬ 
ture and retarding industry and commerce. 
Such a suffocating credit system was not 
a plot hatched by a big banking combine; 
it was the product of small, provincial 
credit monopolies. 

The American credit picture today is in 
marked contrast to this sterile and inhumane 
picture. It: is characterized by remarkable 
and increasing diversity and freedom of 
choice for the man or business in need of 
credit. There are now several places to 
which an individual may freely turn for his 
credit needs, whether for personal loans— 
funds for a new house or for a new rc» 
frigerator-or for his small business or his 
farm. There are many alternatives open to 
businessmen or public bodies if the credit 
required is very large, for a mine or manu¬ 
facturing plant or a super-highway system 
or city water-supply, 

Never have there been more avenues of 
credit, private, mutual nonprofit, co-opera- 
tivc, public; never has there been a more 
intelligent, creative and responsive concept 
of the role of finance in the building of 
the community and region.,.. 

Bigness and Conservation of 
Natural Resources 

More and more of the things we produce 
or use in our factories and consume in our 
homes, in addition to food, are made from 
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products of the soil or the forest-plastics, 
textile fibers, drugs and so on, Therefore 
anything that undermines and wastes these 
natural resources threatens us all. On the 
other hand, whatever serves to make our 
natural resources go further and endure is 
in the national interest. 

On the basis of my own observation I 
conclude that today, on the whole, not 
smallness but size is an aid to conservation. 
If I am right in this general proposition, 
then it is a most powerful reason in support 
of a national climate of accepting and wel¬ 
coming Bigness, since strengthening our 
natural resources has in these latter days 
become almost a matter of life and death 
for us as a nation. . . . 

Industrial research in large laboratories 
{some public institutions, but chiefly those 
of private industry) and improved produc¬ 
tion techniques are adding at a rapid rate 
to the chemical tools by which the farmer 
can bring new vitality to the land, achieve 
greater output per acre and man hour of 
labor, and increase the soil’s fertility and 
security. It is this strength of the soil, in 
terms of nutrients and composition that 
is the key to the future conservation of 
the soil. . . . 

As to the forests, the very best demon¬ 
strations of conservation practices and man¬ 
agement under private ownership in this 
country are those on huge forest areas 
owned and run by large, and in some cases 
very big, businesses. Bigness and prudent, 
long-view management of our forest re¬ 
sources have, in recent years, been demon¬ 
strated to be consistent and profitable. 

The latter-day operations of the Weyer¬ 
haeuser interests, in the Northwest, as one 
example, show the advantages which size 
can give in utilizing the skills of professional 
foresters, chemists and management engi¬ 
neers in making the very best use of our 
forests and their products in ways not 
known forty years ago, ,., 

The application of conservation practices 
is not limited to the way in which the for¬ 
ests themselves are managed hi such vital 
matters as selective cutting, replanting and 


fire protection. The more complete utiliza¬ 
tion of all the “waste” products of sawdust, 
branches and previously discarded slabs, 
edgings and veneer pieces has an effect on 
conservation of the greatest importance. 
These newer methods are the product of 
technology. . . . 

The recent history of the development 
of our mineral resources tells much the 
same story of the important and beneficial 
function of Bigness in making the best use 
of our minerals, and conserving them. ... 

A complex illustration of the role of 
Bigness, far too involved for complete ex¬ 
position here, concerns the oil industry. 

For a nation that depends so completely 
upon petroleum the most rational and or¬ 
derly development of our oil resources is 
obviously imperative, We possess great oil 
reserves, but of course they are not inex¬ 
haustible. Moreover, in the vital develop¬ 
ment of oil in other parts of the world by 
American oil concerns conservation prac¬ 
tices are essential to the protection of our 
own interests, as well as our good repute 
in the world..,. 

It is therefore puzzling to the average 
citizen to find that in 1952 several of the 
principal oil producers of the United States 
were accused by the government of con¬ 
stituting an illegal international “cartel” be¬ 
cause, by an alleged agreement among them 
in years past, they sought to create some 
order in the development of world re¬ 
sources of oil, by a kind of production- 
consumption agreement that has long been 
recognized as essential, This attack upon 
these large American oil companies as im¬ 
pairing competition is all the more difficult 
for the lay observer to understand, in view 
of the patently furious competitive rivalry 
between the major oil-refining companies 
in this country. 

It would be strange if as an outcome of 
this proceeding a dogma of unrestrained 
competition were to be arbitrarily required 
and enforced as to the world-wide develop¬ 
ment of oil resources, when the application 
of such dogma to the “conservation” of 
domestic oil supplies has been so universally 
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recognized as wasteful and against the pub¬ 
lic interest.... 

Making Bigness Serve 
Modern Individualism 

The new era for America is built upon 
Bigness. This surely is clear. But is it a good 
era; is it a good society? To many thought¬ 
ful people it is not good, And since these 
are, by and large, men and women who 
deservedly exert very great influence upon 
public opinion, emotion and standards of 
values, and therefore upon both public 
policy and private decisions, their reserva¬ 
tions and their convictions call for earnest 
consideration. 

One can sum up their views in this way: 

The society of Bigness is not good for 
two principal reasons: First, it is too “ma¬ 
terialistic.” Second, it is so complex and 
gigantic that the individual is reduced to 
nothing. 

Those who hold these views about the 
state of our culture quite naturally live in 
an atmosphere of gloom and pessimism, a 
darkly unhappy outlook engendered not 
so much by the possibility of World War 
III (which sobers every sensible man) but 
a feeling of the deterioration of the moral, 
spiritual and imaginative fiber of their fel¬ 
low Americans under the impact of the 
technical society of Bigness. 

It is, of course, quite evident that the 
writer does not join tn these views. Nor 
in any reasonable perspective can I under¬ 
stand how one can share in this dejected 
appraisal of the moral and spiritual state 
of our society, or in the low estimate it 
makes of our capacity to devise correctives 
for such evils as centralization, without 
thereby losing the benefits of size. 

On the contrary, I see a hopefulness 
and a sanguine spirit, a people so imagina¬ 
tive that it has conceived and is maturing 
this genuinely creative achievement of 
large-scale but decentralized production 
and distribution; a people endowed with 
such sensitivity to social adjustment and 
such faith in the future as is inherent in our 
concept of modem government. Moreover, 
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I disagree, profoundly, with the view that 
our talents for productivity have made us 
excessively “materialistic,” or that the iron 
embrace of giantism must necessarily suf¬ 
focate individual uniqueness and self-ex¬ 
pression. ... 

The general defensiveness about “ma¬ 
terialism” stems chiefly from a plain and 
quite human mix-up (planted in our minds 
1 know not how) between means and ends. 
The means are our ability to produce and 
distribute the material basis of our living. 
The ends are the use and purpose to which 
we put these material things.... 

One of the major reservations about 
Bigness, and the society upon which, in a 
physical sense, it is built, is that it has a 
blighting effect upon the individual. This 
objection ranges from the effect of Big 
Business upon the ability of an individ¬ 
ual to begin a business of his own and 
prosper in it, to the more philosophical 
but none the less real objection that Bigness 
tends to destroy the sense of importance 
and the freedom to be oneself which are 
integral to individualism as a tenet of demo¬ 
cratic faith. . . . 

To want to set up in business for him¬ 
self, to be his “own boss,” is as much a part 
of the American tradition as razzing the 
umpire, or the Sunday-aftcrnoon nap, The 
tradition is far from dead: there are over 
ten million men and women who are their 
“own bosses," or “active proprietors” in 
the terminology of the census; these figures 
do not include farming, which is, of course, 
the largest independent business group of 
all. 

But there arc millions of people who can 
never expect to set out in business for them¬ 
selves, or be in a position “to make all the 
decisions.” . . . Bigness is indeed making 
us more nearly a nation of employees; in 
some cases several hundred thousand indi¬ 
viduals working for the same employer.... 

Have we lost something very precious, 
since for so many millions “working for 
yourself” is no longer a possible course? 
I think we have indeed lost something of 
great value. 
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How great is this loss? In the first place, 
to be realistic, one should remember that 
it is not everyone by any manner of means 
who really wants “to make the decisions, 
assume all responsibility, and take all the 
blame.” 

Beyond that, we must keep reminding 
ourselves of how many small jobs and busi¬ 
nesses—of a kind that never existed before— 
the era of Bigness has brought with it. To¬ 
day the manufacture of automobiles is ob¬ 
viously not a good place for a man to start 
to be his own boss. But the automobile has 
certainly spawned tens of thousands of in¬ 
dependent or semi-independent one-man 
businesses; they can be seen along every 
highway of this highly mobile land-not 
only filling stations, small repair shops, 
vegetable stands and the like, but hundreds 
of one-building factories that manufacture 
parts and components of the intricate ma¬ 
chinery of a motorcar. 

But there are far more important con¬ 
siderations even than these. I refer to the 
great strides being made in big industry, 
by management and by labor organizations, 
to enable individual workers to find a new 
land of personal and individual satisfaction 
in their jobs, that replaces and perhaps in 
some ways sharpens the old-time satisfac¬ 
tions of independence in the days of small 
self-owned enterprise. 

In the past quarter of a century there 
has probably been more realistic effort in 
industry devoted to a better understanding 
of the worker as an individual, and his re¬ 
lations to other individuals, than ever be¬ 
fore in history. 

In point of fact, the individual human 
being has become the very center of man¬ 
agement’s and labor’s concern in some of 
our more progressive huge business under¬ 
takings. What is it that gives workers their 
chief satisfaction? What are the chief 
causes of their dissatisfaction on the job? 
How can the relations between men, work¬ 
ing together, be improved? How can men 
find in their work and associations in large 
organizations and with huge machines the 
quality of satisfaction and joy which crafts¬ 


men of old found in theirs? In their creative 
effort to demonstrate that “the proper study 
of mankind is man,” modern management 
and unions are laying the foundation of a 
new individualism. 

Largely because of the productivity of 
Bigness most of man’s independence need 
no longer come from his job directly. Now 
machines and better management together 
with a new social opinion and the conse¬ 
quences of labor organizations’ efforts have 
been provided workers, in Big Business par¬ 
ticularly, with a spectacular increase in 
leisure, and consequently a proportionate 
increase in independence. The total percent¬ 
age of a man’s week which is his own has 
markedly increased. 

When the hours of labor are cut from 
sixty a week to forty-four-and we can 
afford this chiefly because of the new pro¬ 
ductivity of large-scale industry-we have 
thereby added sixteen hours to each man’s 
independence every week. In those added 
hours he is his “own boss,” not in the sense 
of the man who owns his own business, but 
potentially in an even more meaningful 
sense,... 

What then of the individual, in this 
trend toward Bigness? There is a general 
assumption that the bigger the organization 
the smaller the individual, the less freedom 
to be himself. My own observation casts 
doubt upon this proposition. My impression 
is that the large unit potentially provides an 
opportunity for the flourishing of individ¬ 
uality as great, perhaps even greater than 
the small unit toward which our backward 
glances are cast with such an undisguised 
sense of loss. ., . 

We are living in a society in which, for 
the first time in history, almost all its bene- 
fits—physical and nonmaterial-are enjoyed 
not only by a few at the top but by every¬ 
one, all up and down the line. As a measure 
of the increased value attached to the 
worth of all individuals, this is a profound 
ethical and spiritual advance. Individualism 
has reached a new high point in this ma¬ 
chine civilization of ours. 

The ancient world of Greece and Rome 
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created great art and literature; but this 
was produced for a limited aristocracy and 
in a society based upon human slavery. The 
magnificent castles and cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages came out of a society of half- 
starved serfs. The Industrial Revolution of 
the eighteenth century brought to a few 
great wealth and political power; but the 
machine was master for most of the popu¬ 
lation, and they derived from it only an 
urban life uglier than the pastoral poverty 
that afflicted the peasants before them. 

Today one finds the physical benefits of 
our society distributed widely, to almost 
everyone, with scant regard to status, class 
or origin of the individual. Much the same 
is true of such benefits as education, police 
protection, recreation, health measures, etc., 
and of such precious nonmaterial benefits 
as the ability (as well as the right) of the 
individual in this country to move freely 
from place to place, or from job to job. 

Jn any judgment upon the place of the 
individual in our new industrial society of 
Bigness, such factors as these revolutionary 
advances must be neither overlooked nor 
obscured.... 

The continued contraction of the area 
in which men’s backs do die hard, exhaus¬ 
ting drudgery of this country is directly 
related to Bigness. It is size only that can 
produce die machinery in quantity and at 
low enough prices to make this epochal 
transformation a reality in our time. It has 
taken Bigness to make these things com- 
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monplace in millions of homes instead of 
confining them to the homes of a few peo¬ 
ple of means. 

Wherever human beings live in utter and 
hopeless poverty, wherever they must do 
work that is exhausting and bestial and un¬ 
fit for human beings (and this is the rule 
rather than the exception in many parts of 
the world today), wherever individuals live 
in abject insecurity and fear of hunger and 
exposure and disease, the spirit of such in¬ 
dividuals is degraded, the dignity of man and 
the integrity of his individuality as a human 
being is violated. Hence, it seems to me, 
wherever Bigness and the machine have al¬ 
leviated or eliminated such degradation of 
the human spirit, the inner life of man has, 
to this degree at least, been enriched and 
nourished. 

There was an old dream: the independ¬ 
ent man in his own little shop or business. 
It was a good dream. 

There is a new dream: a world of great 
machines, with man in control, devising 
and making use of these inanimate creatures 
to build a new kind of independence, a new 
awareness of beauty, a new spirit of broth¬ 
erliness. 

The brain of man conceived these fabu¬ 
lous machines, and the intellect of man can 
master them to further the highest purposes 
of human freedom and culture. 

Bigness can become an expression of the 
heroic size of man himself as he comes to 
a new-found greatness. 
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The Decline of the 
Protestant Ethic 

America has paid much attention to 
the economic and political consequences 
of big organization-the concentration of 
power in large corporations, for example, 
the political power of the civil-service bu¬ 
reaucracies, the possible emergence of a 
managerial hierarchy that might dominate 
the rest of us. These are proper concerns, 
but no less important is the personal impact 
that organization life has had on the indi¬ 
viduals within it. A collision has been tak¬ 
ing place-indeed, hundreds of thousands of 
them, and in the aggregate they have been 
producing what I believe is a major shift 
in American ideology. 

Officially, we are a people who hold to 
the Protestant Ethic. Because of the de¬ 
nominational implications of the term many 
would deny its relevance to them, but let 
them eulogize the American Dream, how¬ 
ever, and they virtually define the Protes¬ 
tant Ethic. Whatever the embroidery, there 
is almost always the thought that pursuit of 
individual salvation through hard work, 
thrift, and competitive struggle is the heart 
of the American achievement, 

But the harsh facts of organization life 
simply do not jibe with these precepts. This 
conflict is certainly not a peculiarly Ameri¬ 
can development, In their own countries 
such Europeans as Max Weber and Durk- 
heirn many years ago foretold the change, 


and though Europeans now like to see their 
troubles as an American export, the prob¬ 
lems they speak of stem from a bureaucrat¬ 
ization of society that has affected every 
Western country. 

It is in America, however, that the con¬ 
trast between the old ethic and current re¬ 
ality has been most apparent-and most 
poignant. Of all peoples it is we who have 
led in the public worship of individualism, 
One hundred years ago Dc Tocqueville was 
noting that though our special genius-and 
failing-lay in cooperative action, we talked 
more than others of personal independence 
and freedom. We kept on, and as late as the 
twenties, when big organization was long 
since a fact, affirmed the old faith as if 
nothing had really changed at all. 

Today many still try, and it is the mem¬ 
bers of the kind of organization most re¬ 
sponsible for the change, the corporation, 
who try the hardest. It is the corporation 
man whose institutional ads protest so much 
that Americans speak up in town meeting, 
that Americans are the best inventors be¬ 
cause Americans don’t care that other peo¬ 
ple scoff, that Americans are the best sol¬ 
diers because they have so much initiative 
and native ingenuity, that the boy selling 
papers on the street corner is the prototype 
of our business society. Collectivism? He 
abhors it, and when he makes his ritualistic 
attack on Welfare Statism, it is in terms of 
a Protestant Ethic undefiled by change- 
the sacredness of property, the enervating 
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effect of security, the virtues of thrift, of 
hard work and independence. Thanks be, 
he says, that there are some people left— 
e,g., businessmen-to defend the American 
Dream, 

He is not being hypocritical, only com¬ 
pulsive. He honestly wants to believe he 
follows the tenets he extols, and if he extols 
them so frequently it is, perhaps, to shut 
out a nagging suspicion that he, too, the 
last defender of the faith, is no longer pure. 
Only by using the language of individualism 
to describe the collective can he stave off 
the thought that he himself is in a collective 
as pervading as any ever dreamed of by 
the reformers, the intellectuals, and the 
utopian visionaries he so strongly warns 
against.,.. 

The corporation man is the most con¬ 
spicuous example, but he is only one, for 
the collectivization so visible in the corpora¬ 
tion has affected almost every field of work. 
Blood brother to the business trainee off to 
join Du Pont is the seminary student who 
will end up in the church hierarchy, the 
doctor headed for the corporate clinic, the 
physics Ph.l). in a government laboratory, 
the intellectual on the foundation-sponsored 
team project, the engineering graduate in 
the huge drafting room at Lockheed, the 
young apprentice in a Wall Street law 
factory. 

They are all, as they so often put it, In 
the same boat. Listen to them talk to each 
other over the front lawns of their sub¬ 
urbia and you cannot help but be struck 
by how well they grasp the common de¬ 
nominators which bind them. Whatever 
the differences in their organization ties, it 
is the common problems of collective work 
that dominate their attentions, and when 
the Du Pont man talks to the research 
chemist or the chemist to the army man, 
it is these problems that are uppermost. The 
word collective most of them can’t bring 
themselves to use-except to describe for¬ 
eign countries or organizations they don’t 
work for-but they are keenly aware of 
how much more deeply beholden they are 
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to organization than were their elders, They 
are wry about it, to be sure; they talk of 
the “treadmill,’’ the “rat race," of the in¬ 
ability to control one’s direction. But they 
have no great sense of plight; between 
themselves and organization they believe 
they see an ultimate harmony and, more 
than most elders recognize, they are build¬ 
ing an ideology that will vouchsafe this 
trust. , , . 

The Rise of the New Collectivism 

If, as I believe, the people I have been 
examining , . . are representative of the 
main stream of organization life, one thing 
seems clear, If ever there was a generation 
of technicians, theirs is it, No generation 
lias been so well equipped, psychologically 
as well as technically, to cope with the 
intricacies of vast organizations; none has 
been so well equipped to lead a meaningful 
community life; and none probably will 
be so adaptable to the constant shifts 
in environment that organization life is so 
increasingly demanding of them. In the 
better sense of the word, they are becoming 
the interchangeable^ of our society and 
they accept the role with understanding, 
They are all, as they say, in the same 
boat. 

But where Is the boat going? No one 
seems to have the faintest idea; nor, for 
that matter, do they sec much point in even 
raising the question. Once people liked to 
think, at least, that they were in control of 
their destinies, but few of the younger 
organization people cherish such notions. 
Most sec themselves as objects more acted 
upon than acting—and their future, there¬ 
fore, determined as much by the system as 
by themselves. 

In a word, they accept, and if we do not 
find this comforting at least we should 
recognize that it would be odd if they did 
not feel this confidence. For them society 
has in fact been good-very, very good- 
for there has been a succession of fairly 
beneficent environments: college, the pa¬ 
ternalistic, if not always pleasant, military 
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life, then, perhaps, graduate work through 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, a corporation ap¬ 
prenticeship during a period of industrial 
expansion and high prosperity, and, for 
some, the camaraderie of communities like 
Park Forest. The system, they instinctively 
conclude, is essentially benevolent. 

No one should begrudge them the pros¬ 
perity that has helped make them feel this 
way. If we have to have problems, after all, 
the adversities of good times are as worthy 
as any to have to worry about. Nor should 
we regard the emphasis on co-operation as 
a reversal of our national character. When 
the suburbanites speak of re-establishing 
the spirit of the frontier communities, there 
is a truth in their analogy. Our country 
was born as a series of highly communal 
enterprises, and though the individualist 
may have opened the frontier, it was the 
co-operative who settled it. So throughout 
our history. Our national genius has always 
lain in our adaptability, in our distrust of 
dogma and doctrine, in our regard for the 
opinion of others, and in this respect t-he 
organization people are true products of 
the American past. “The more equal social 
conditions become,” De Tocqueville, no 
friend of conformity, presciently observed, 
“the more men display this reciprocal dis¬ 
position to oblige each other.” 

And there is the crux. When De Toc¬ 
queville wrote this a century ago it was 
the double-edged nature of this disposition 
that haunted him. He understood its virtue; 
he was an aristocrat and he confessed that 
he missed the excellence of the few in the 
good of the many, but he saw clearly that 
our egalitarianism and our ease of social 
co-operation were the great fruits of de¬ 
mocracy, We could not sustain these virtues 
without suffering their defects. But could 
we keep them in balance? De Tocqueville 
made a prophecy. If America ever de¬ 
stroyed its genius it would be by intensify¬ 
ing the social virtues at the expense of 
others, by making the individual come to 
regard himself as a hostage to prevailing 
opinion, by creating, in sum, a tyranny of 
the majority. 
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And this is what the organization man 
is doing, He is doing it for what he feels 
are good reasons, but this only makes the 
tyranny more powerful, not less. At the 
very time when the pressures of our highly 
organized society make so stringent a de¬ 
mand on the individual, he is himself com¬ 
pounding the impact. He is not only other- 
directed, to borrow David Riesman’s con¬ 
cept, he is articulating a philosophy which 
tells him it is right to be that way.... 

The energies Americans have devoted 
to the co-operative, to the social, are not to 
be demeaned; we would not, after all, have 
such a problem to discuss unless we had 
learned to adapt ourselves to an increas¬ 
ingly collective society as well as we have. 
An ideal of individualism which denies the 
obligations of man to others is manifestly 
impossible in a society such as ours, and it 
is a credit to our wisdom that while we 
preached it, we never fully practiced it. 

But in searching for that elusive middle 
of the road, we have gone very far afield, 
and in our attention to making organization 
work we have come close to deifying it. 
We are describing its defects as virtues and 
denying that there is-or should be-a con¬ 
flict between the individual and organiza¬ 
tion, This denial is bad for The Organiza¬ 
tion, It is worse for the individual. What it 
does, in soothing him, is to rob him of the 
intellectual armor he so badly needs. For 
the more power organization has over him, 
the more he needs to recognize the area 
where he must assert himself against it. And 
this, almost because we have made organiza¬ 
tion life so equable, has become excruci¬ 
atingly difficult, . . , 

Does The Organization have to require 
acquiescence? Many critics of American 
civilization, European critics in particular, 
see our spiritual conformities as an una¬ 
voidable consequence of an industrial so¬ 
ciety, and further growth and prosperity of 
our kind, they believe, will lead to the 
ultimate dehumanization of man. The ex¬ 
ternal similarities of American life, in short, 
they hold as inextricably related to the 
inner similarities. 
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We should never allow ourselves to be 
complacent about the external similarities of 
American life, or use prosperity as an apo¬ 
logia for Babbittry. But it is a retrograde 
point of view that fails to recognize that 
these similarities are in great part a conse¬ 
quence of malting the benefits of our civili¬ 
zation available to more people. The mo¬ 
notonous regularity of ranch-type houses 
that can so easily appall us is not the prod¬ 
uct of an inner desire for uniformity so 
much as the fact that modular construction 
is a condition of moderate-cost housing. 
This kind of housing is no more or less a 
pressure for inner conformity than the rows 
of identical brownstones of the 1890’s or, 
for that matter, the identical brick fronts of 
the 1700’s. 

Science and technology do not have to 
be antithetical to individualism. To hold 
that they must be antithetical, as many 
European intellectuals do, is a sort of uto¬ 
pianism in reverse. For a century Europe¬ 
ans projected their dreams into America; 
now they are projecting their fears, and in 
so doing they are falling into the very trap 
they accuse us of. Attributing a power to 
the machine that we have never felt, they 
speak of it almost as if it were animistic and 
had a will of its own over and above the 
control of man. Thus they see our failures 
as inevitable, and those few who are con¬ 
sistent enough to pursue the logic of their 
charge imply that there is no hope to be 
found except through a retreat to the past. 

This is a hopelessly pessimistic view. The 
fault is not in the pressures of industrial 
society-an agrarian society has pressures 
as powerful-but in the stance we assume 
before these pressures. If we reverse our 
current emphases, we will not reverse prog¬ 
ress, for individualism is more necessary, 
not less, than it ever was. 

This does not mean a “return” to the 
Protestant Ethic as preached a century ago. 
It is futile to speak of individualism as if 
unrestrained self-interest will somehow pro¬ 
duce the greater good. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that the right wing has remained 
a comparatively negative force in American 
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thought.... What we need is not to return 
but to reinterpret, to apply to our problems 
the basic idea of individualism, not ancient 
particulars, The doctrines of the nineteenth- 
century businessman and our modern so¬ 
ciety are disparate, but that they are dis¬ 
parate is little cause for us to assume that 
individualism must be too. The central 
ideal—that the individual, rather than so¬ 
ciety, must be the paramount end-animated 
Western thought long before the Industrial 
Revolution, or Calvinism, or Puritanism, 
and it is as vital and as applicable today as 
ever. 

What the Organization Can Do 

But what is the “ solution ”? many ask. 
There is no solution. The conflict between 
individual and society has always involved 
dilemma; it always will, and it is intellectual 
arrogance to think a program would solve 
it. Certainly the current experience does 
suggest a few steps we can profitably take, 
and I would like to suggest several.... 

First, “human relations.” We need by 
all means to continue to experiment and 
study. Whatever we call human relations, 
they are central to the problem of The Or¬ 
ganization and the individual, and the more 
we find out about the effect of the one on 
the other the better we can find more 
living room for the individual. But it’s not 
going to be done if many of those who 
propagate the doctrine cling to self-proving 
assumptions about the overriding impor¬ 
tance of equilibrium, integration, and ad¬ 
justment, The side of the coin they have 
been staring at so intently is a perfectly 
good one, but there is another side and it 
should not be too heretical at least to have 
a peek at it. Thousands of studies and case 
histories have dwelled on fitting the indi¬ 
vidual to the group, but what about fitting 
the group to the person? What about in¬ 
dividual dynamics? The tyranny of the 
happy work team? The adverse effects of 
high morale? 

Another fruitful approach would be a 
drastic re-examination of the now orthodox 
view that the individual should be gi vcn 
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less of the complete task, the team more of 
it. For a century we have been breaking 
down tasks into the components and sub¬ 
components, each to be performed by a 
different cell member, and this assembly¬ 
line mentality has affected almost every¬ 
thing that men do for a living, including 
the arts. We can grant that to a degree the 
benefits of compartmentalized work have 
surpassed the disadvantages. But do we 
have to grant that progress demands more 
of same? That the monotony, the sac¬ 
rifice of individual accomplishment are in¬ 
evitable? On the assembly line itself, where 
specialization would seem most necessary, 
some companies have found that a reversal 
of emphasis can actually lead to more pro¬ 
ductivity. Instead of trying to offset the 
monotony of a task with externals, such as 
bowling alleys and “economic education,” 
they have enlarged the task itself. By giving 
the worker more of the total job to do- 
asking him to wire the whole set, for ex¬ 
ample, instead of just one relay—they have 
given him that wonderful thing that is chal¬ 
lenge, and he has responded with more 
effort, more skill, more self-respect . 

Is there not a moral here for all organi¬ 
zation life? If we truly believe the individ¬ 
ual is more creative than the group, just in 
day-to-day routine there is something em¬ 
inently practical we can do about it. Cut 
down the amount of time the individual has 
to spend in conferences and meetings and 
team play. This would be a somewhat me¬ 
chanical approach to what is ultimately , a 
philosophical problem, but if organization 
people would take a hard look at the dif¬ 
ferent types of meetings inertia has accumu¬ 
lated for The Organization, they might find 
that the ostensibly negative act of cutting 
out many of them would lead to some very 
positive benefits over and above the time 
saved. Thrown more on their own re¬ 
sources, those who have nothing to offer 
but the skills of compromising other peo¬ 
ple’s efforts might feel bereft, but for the 
others the climate might be invigorating. 
Of itself such a surface change in working 
conditions would not give them more free¬ 


dom, but it would halt a bad momentum, 
it would force organization to distinguish 
between what are legitimate functions of 
the group and what are not, and even if it 
yielded only a few more hours, this would 
be no small blessing. Once enjoyed, room 
to move around in is sweet indeed, and men 
partially liberated might be tantalized into 
demanding more.... 

It is not just for the scientist, not just for 
the brilliant, that the moral should be 
drawn, and this brings us to what ultimately 
is the single greatest vehicle for construc¬ 
tive change-education. The many points 
against the social adjustment emphases now 
prevailing are being vigorously sounded, 
and it is right that they should be, but one 
point needs to be made much more em¬ 
phatically. The case for a rigorously fun¬ 
damental schooling can be made on the 
utilitarians’ own grounds: social usefulness. 
There are better reasons for the develop¬ 
ment of the individual, but until this point 
is made more clearly we seem by default to 
leave the debate on the either/or grounds 
of “democratic education” versus a highly 
trained elite. This is false antithesis. The 
great bulk of people will face organization 
pressures as inhibiting for them as for the 
few, and they need, as much if not more, 
to have the best that is within them de¬ 
manded early. Is it “democratic” to hold 
that the humanities can have no meaning 
for them? They do not have to be taught to 
shake hands with other people; society will 
attend to this lesson. They have to be 
taught to reach. All of them. Some will be 
outstanding, some not, but the few will 
never flourish where the values of the many 
are against them. 

What the Individual Can Do 

I have been speaking of measures orga¬ 
nizations can take. But ultimately any real 
change will be up to the individual himself, 
and this is why his education is so central 
to the problem. For he must look to his 
discontents with different eye. It has been 
said that dominance of the group is the 
wave of the future and that, lament it or 
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not, he might as well accept it. But this is He must fight The Organization. Not 
contemporaryism at its worst; things are stupidly, or selfishly, for the defects of in- 
not as they are because there is some good dividual self-regard are no more to be ven- 
reason they are. Nor is the reverse true. It erated than the defects of co-operation. But 
may one day prove true, as some prophets fight he must, for the demands for his 
argue, that we are in a great and dismal surrender are constant and powerful, and 
tide of history that cannot be reversed, but the more he has come to like the life of 
if we accept the view we will only prove it. organization the more difficult does he 
Whatever kind of future suburbia may find it to resist these demands, or even to 
foreshadow, it will show that at least we recognize them. It is wretched, dispiriting 
have the choices to make. The organization advice to hold before him the dream that 
man is not in the grip of vast social forces ideally there need be no conflict between 
about which it is impossible for him to do him and society. There always is; there 
anything; the options are there, and with always must be. Ideology cannot wish it 
wisdom and foresight he can turn the away; the peace of mind offered by or- 
future away from the dehumanized collec- ganization remains a surrender, and no less 
five that so haunts our thoughts. He may so for being offered in benevolence. That is 
not. But he can. the problem. 




Big Labor: Too Weak or Too Strong? 

In mid-twentieth century America the most effective check on mana¬ 
gerial discretion has been the countervailing power of organized labor. 
In almost every industry where a Big Three or Big Four are large and 
strong enough to dominate the market, they must reckon with the power 
of a strong labor union. Thus General Motors and U.S. Steel must 
bargain with a union whose control over an important part of the market 
-the supply of labor—is greater than their own. The decisions which 
they must clear with the union, moreover, go well beyond an agreement 
on such terms of employment as wages, hours, vacations, seniority, and 
pension rights. In the maritime and garment industries, for example, 
it is the union not management which controls the order in which work¬ 
ers are to be laid off and called back to work. In other industries, layoffs 
and recalls are controlled by joint agreement through seniority clauses 
in the contract and not by management alone. 

Nor is management always as free as it used to be to control produc¬ 
tion costs. The employer may want to speed up an assembly line or sub¬ 
stitute piece rates for hourly wage rates or introduce new labor-saving 
machinery or techniques, but in the building trades and a few other 
industries where jobs are tightly controlled, the unions are in a position 
to resist technological progress. If it is careful not to violate the seniority 
rights of its employees, management is still legally free to shut down a 
plant and move its operations elsewhere, but it must be prepared to 
withstand an increasing amount of pressure from the union and the 
general public alike. In the absence of any special legal or contractual 
obligation not to do so, management is also free to shut down its opera¬ 
tions temporarily to impress the union with a show of its power and 
indifference. But the fact remains that the lockout or strike provoked 
by management is much less common than the strike called by the union 
at a time and place of its own choosing. It was with these considerations 
in mind that the late Harvard economist Sumner FI. Slichter could say 
that ours is as much a laboristic as a capitalistic economy. 

Labor unions have not always been content merely to counter the 
power of management. In a few industries which are still effectively 
competitive, it is the one big union and not the three or four largest 
corporations which most strongly influence the basic economic decisions. 
Certainly the United Mine Workers and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers have more influence on prices and production than any one 
or more of the employers with whom they deal. Even when they are 
more or less evenly matchcd-and their power relationship is never 
static-labor and management cannot always be counted on to serve the 
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public interest by remaining adversaries. As long as a firm must work 
hard to find business and consumers are in no mood to pay higher prices, 
management has a strong incentive to resist any union demands that 
will increase unit costs. But when the firm is already operating near 
peak production to meet a strong consumer demand, the management 
can yield to union demands and pass the increased costs along to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices. Or even if the firm is not oper¬ 
ating at full capacity, it may still raise its prices and increase its profits 
when the demand is as strong and inelastic as it was for consumer goods 
in the decade following World War II. And when the resistance to 
union demand is as perfunctory and the rise in prices as automatic as 
they were then, the public has every reason to suspect collusion between 
labor and management. 

Even when the struggle over the division of profits is entirely gen¬ 
uine, unions add to the inflationary pressures which push prices up. 
There are several reasons for this, Edward H. Chamberlin notes in his 
essay. In the first place, wage settlements tend to follow a common pat¬ 
tern over a wide area, and in some industries the pattern includes an 
automatic yearly wage increase required in the contract itself. Next, 
he points out, both labor leaders and non-union employers are under 
considerable pressure to push wages up-labor leaders in an effort to 
outdo their rivals and non-union employers to head off unionization. 
Finally, he notes, wages are simply more important than profits in the 
determination of price. “In its fundamentals,” Chamberlin believes, “mo¬ 
nopoly power is the same whether used by laborers or by businessmen, 
and it has the same adverse effect on the rest of society, with an infla¬ 
tionary influence to be added in the case of labor.” The “excessive power 
in the hands of labor” should be curbed, he concludes, by doing away with 
the special privileges and immunities which unions enjoy under the law. 
Unless they are acting collusively with management, for example, unions 
are legally free to picket or boycott a firm to force it to quit buying from 
or selling to another firm against which they are striking; they may also 
refuse to haul non-union cargoes or to work with non-union material, all 
of which may obstruct the channels of trade and commerce far more than 
the activities for which businessmen can be prosecuted under the anti¬ 
trust laws. 

Whether the unions’ power is excessive or not, it already appears to 
have declined. For all of its apparent strength, organized labor is simply 
not the economic and political power it was during the 1930’s and 1940 s. 
By most of the usual criteria by which an organization’s strength is meas¬ 
ured, the labor movement today is in a period of decline. This thesis is the 
one developed in the essay by Solomon Barkin, research director for the 
Textile Workers’ Union. In 1958 total union membership stood at approxi¬ 
mately i8,ooo,ooo v not appreciably higher than it was a decade earlier, 
with Barkin’s own union sustaining the heaviest loss-164,770. In the older 
industries in which unions have traditionally been strong-mining, railroad 
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and bus transportation, and telegraph among others-membership has de¬ 
clined with the shrinkage in the number of production jobs. In the newer 
industries, particularly among the smaller plants located in the South and 
Midwest, unions have not made much headway in recruiting new members. 
White-collar workers and women especially have resisted union organiza¬ 
tion, and together they account for well over half of the nation’s labor 
force. If we have a laboristic economy, it is increasingly one of white- 
collar rather than blue-collar workers, of a salariat rather than a proletariat. 

On the political front, too, organized labor seems to have lost much of 
the influence which it enjoyed during the New Deal. In many parts of 
the country labor’s endorsement is no longer an advantage at the polls, 
and in rural constituencies, it is often a handicap. Not surprising, then, 
legislators, state and national, have become increasingly anti-union. Twice 
since World War II Congress has enacted laws to protect manage¬ 
ment and workers, union and non-union alike, from an abuse of union 
power, but inevitably, perhaps, the restrictions have weakened, to some 
degree at least, the responsible as well as the irresponsible unions. Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, for example, not only are some strikes for¬ 
bidden outright if the purpose is illegal, but even legitimate strikes must 
be delayed for as long as 80 days if the president orders an investigation 
of the dispute. This delay, it need hardly be said, gives the company and 
its customers almost three additional months in which to build up their 
stockpiles and thus makes them that much less concerned about the con¬ 
sequences of a strike. Under the Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959 unions 
must register their constitution and bylaws and file a detailed financial 
statement each year with the Secretary of Labor. Union members are guar¬ 
anteed equal rights and privileges to nominate and elect union officers, par¬ 
ticipate in union meetings, and caucus with other members; and they may 
sue in the federal courts to enforce their rights. The new law also strength¬ 
ens and extends the ban against secondary boycotts, and in all but two of 
the covered industries, it outlaws all existing or future “hot cargo” contract 
clauses under which an employer agrees in advance not to do business 
with an unfair or struck firm. Finally, unions dealing with firms too small 
to come under the jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board are 
now subject to the typically more restrictive state laws. 

In the changed circumstances under which they must now operate, 
unions are not so prone to push their bargaining to the point of a strike. 
There has been no industry-wide strike on the railroads since 1946 or in 
the coal industry since 1950. Among the basic industries only steel is still 
vulnerable to periodic work Stoppages, and for this condition the union 
is no more responsible than management. Except for the teamsters’ union 
and a few others, organized labor as a whole has not behaved as irrespon¬ 
sibly as its more extreme critics have claimed. Certainly, there is no press¬ 
ing need to curb all unions in order to restrain the relatively few which 
continue to abuse their power and at times to violate the law. A strong 
labor movement is still needed, as Barkin points out, not only to counter 
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the power of Big Business but to minimize the human costs of industrial 
progress and to assure workers their fair share of rising productivity. Seen 
in this light, he maintains, “trade unions are essential to an effective decen¬ 
tralized, pluralistic democratic society. If they are weakened, the base for 
tins society is itself weakened.” 


UNION POWER AND PUBLIC INDULGENCE* 

Edward H. Chamberlin is professor of political economy at Harvard. 
His books include Theory of Monopolistic Competition (193s), The 
Impact of the Union (/yj/), and The Economic Analysis of Labor 
Union Power (1938). 


Professional economists are ordinarily 
expected to approach economic problems 
from a public point of view rather than 
from that of any particular special interest. 
Yet it is a fact that in general they have 
been strongly associated with an attitude 
critical toward business and have said little 
in criticism of labor. 

To explain this situation one must recall 
the long tradition of sympathy for the cause 
of labor dating back to the gloomy days of 
Ricardo and Malthus in the early nineteenth 
century; the weak position of the individ¬ 
ual laborer vis-a-vis his employer in those 
times when unionism was a cause, not a 


one. Certainly most of us have a time lag 
in our thinking, and the economist’s dis¬ 
trust of power has not yet been transferred 
in any substantial degree to labor. But I do 
believe that such a transfer is in process. 
Indeed, the most disturbing thing to my 
mind is not so much that people are una¬ 
ware of the significance of this growth in 
labor union power but that so many seem 
to think that nothing can be done about it. 
I do not believe that anything in the field of 
social policy is inevitable, and we ought to 
stop saying that it is, however great the 
difficulties to be overcome. 

The belief that nothing can be done 


business; the liberal economic tradition with about labor unions is held in large part be- 

its overwhelming distrust of bigness, of cause of their political power. Now labor, 

monopolistic forces, and of concentrations like business or farmers or other interest 

of power in any form; and the fact that groups, must in the political field be a for- 

such concentrations have been prominent midable mixture of the good and the bad, 

for many years in industry but lacking until and I do not attempt to make an evaluation 


recently in labor. —-- ; 1— , , 1 * , 

We know that much of this explanation only because of the defeatist argument that 
is anachronistic today. In particular, there nothing can be done to regulate labor 
is the striking growth of union power in unions. Union leaders have the problem not 
the last twenty years. Professor Sumner only of delivering their own vote but of 
H. Slicker has dramatized it by pointing appealing effectively to nonunion labor- 
out that we live not, as we used to think, still roughly two thirds of the nonagricul- 
in a capitalistic society but in a laboristic tural working force-and to the many di- 

# Edward H. Chamberlin, from “Can Union Power Be Curbed?’’ Atlantic Monthly, COT 
(June, 1959), 46-50. Abridged and edited with permission of the author and publisher. Reprinted 
with permission of the author and publisher. 


here. I raise the question of political power 
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verse and powerful ■ nonlabor elements in 
society. . . . 

The Problem of Inflation 

The belief that nothing can be done 
about labor union power reduces to the be¬ 
lief that nothing will be clone about it. This 
kind of fatalism is particularly evident with 
respect to the inflationary problem. Creep¬ 
ing inflation, we are told, is inevitable-all 
we can do is to accept it and learn to live 
with it. 

Now the doctrine that inflation is in¬ 
evitable is very closely linked with a par¬ 
ticular kind of inflation, namely the cost- 
push type. We know a great deal about 
how to control inflation of the demand- 
pull variety by well-established monetary 
and fiscal techniques. No one believes that 
such inflation is inevitable, though it may 
approach inevitability in wartime. If the 
war years are omitted, prices have risen 
very little in the United States over the 
last hundred and fifty years. Years of ris¬ 
ing prices have been fewer than those of 
falling or stable prices, and many of these 
latter have been years of prosperity. 

Inflation of the cost-push variety is held 
to be inevitable partly because the con¬ 
ventional methods of control are not effec¬ 
tive against it. For many reasons, the up¬ 
ward pressure on wages exerted by indi¬ 
vidual unions is strikingly insensitive to 
fiscal and credit restraints, And so, when 
one limits his thinking to fiscal and mon¬ 
etary measures, it is easy to conclude either 
that nothing can stop the upward cost push 
or that it can be stopped only at an unac¬ 
ceptable social cost of rising unemployment 
and lost production, By holding demand in 
check, the economy is indeed slackened, 
cost increases are harder to pass on, em¬ 
ployer resistance to wage demands is in¬ 
creased, strikes are harder to win, and wage 
demands are correspondingly reduced. And 
so economists like to speculate on flow high 
unemployment must go before it begins to 
act as a brake on wage demands. The great 
mistake, I think, is in trying to control 
wage-push inflation by; methods which 
are inappropriate for the job. 
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It becomes necessary to go back and ask 
a very simple and fundamental question: 
What is the source of the problem? If it is 
excessive power in the hands of labor, the 
most obvious way to seek a remedy would 
be to reduce the power, and this is in fact 
the gist of my proposal. An alternative pro¬ 
posal would be to strengthen management 
by such devices, for example, as the pool¬ 
ing arrangement among airlines which has 
recently received so much publicity. Per¬ 
haps we might have some of both. But 
strangely enough I have found in discussing 
these matters that many who are horrified 
at the thought of weakening unions have no 
objection whatever to strengthening man¬ 
agement. They would prefer to equalize 
power at a higher level, for bigger and 
better struggles, whereas I should prefer a 
measure of disarmament. 

The Question of Monopoly 

Inflation is only one aspect of the gen¬ 
eral problem. The basis of labor union 
power is similar to that of any monopoly 
power-control of a market through col¬ 
lective action-but with the superimposition 
of decisive elements unique to the labor 
market. 

The monopoly problem is simply one of 
maximum gain, both by the suppression of 
internal competition and by closing the 
path of entry to any from outside who 
would by their participation tend to break 
down the monopoly. This is precisely the 
method of monopoly in both the industrial 
and the labor areas. The striking difference 
between them is that monopoly in industry 
has been recognized as a matter of public 
concern for a long time and has been sub¬ 
jected, with at least partial success, to a 
program of regulation; whereas labor mo¬ 
nopoly, hidden by the attractive phrase 
“collective bargaining,” has hardly been 
recognized, let alone brought under control. 

The control of monopoly generally in¬ 
volves the application of some standard of 
fairness, and in industry this standard has 
usually been found by a reference to com¬ 
petitive markets. Two procedures in apply¬ 
ing the competitive criterion have been de- 
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veloped. In the case of public utilities and 
certain forms of transportation, monopoly is 
permitted and subjected to direct regulation. 
Here the lack of alternatives open to the 
consumer is recognized by imposing the 
obligation of service on the company. Here 
too, public commissions, subject to court 
review, regulate rates and earnings in ac¬ 
cord with principles designed to bring 
about a rough correspondence between 
earnings in the regulated and in the com¬ 
petitive sectors of the economy, with allow¬ 
ance for such special factors as stability of 
income, risk, and so forth. 

For the great bulk of the industrial area 
which remains, the attempt is made to pre¬ 
serve competition by forbidding agreements 
in restraint of trade, forbidding mergers 
under certain conditions, and outlawing 
certain specific practices which are regarded 
as detrimental to healthy competition. The 
expectation seems to be that enough com¬ 
petition can be preserved to give the pub¬ 
lic at least a reasonable protection against 
the abuses of concentrated private power 
and against the consequences of govern¬ 
ment regimentation. 

The success of these policies may be 
questioned; I think everyone would agree 
that there is room for improvement. We 
get perspective on the policy, however, by 
comparing the prevailing spirit of Ameri¬ 
can industry with that of Continental Eu¬ 
rope, where cartelization is generally ac¬ 
cepted and where, since agreements in re¬ 
straint of trade are not forbidden, all man¬ 
ner of informal and tacit agreements and a 
generally restrictive mentality dominate the 
picture. I once heard the contrast put in 
this form: If a European retailer has an 
item on his shelf for some months without 
its being sold, he is likely to raise the price 
because of the cost he has incurred in keep¬ 
ing it for that time; the American retailer, 
on the contrary, will lower the price so as 
to get rid of it and make room for some¬ 
thing else. The notion of not engaging too 
vigorously in price competition is a uni¬ 
versal phenomenon in some degree but a 
willingness to gain business at a rival’s ex¬ 
pense is fairly well developed in the United 
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States, and I think the antitrust laws in this 
country are an important part of the reason 
why this is so. 

Concentration of economic power in the 
labor field is paradoxically very great, 
partly because few people are aware of it. 
It is hidden because the gains which are 
made, say in terms of wages or so-called 
fringe benefits, are made immediately speak¬ 
ing from the employer instead of from the 
public. 

There is a common belief that higher 
wages come out of profits; and this is often 
superficially the case as a short-run proposi¬ 
tion. Yet such a belief is in direct conflict 
with a fundamental long-run principle of 
economics as hoary and as generally re¬ 
spectable as the famous law of supply and 
demand, namely, the law of cost: that 
prices tend to conform to cost of produc¬ 
tion, including a normal allowance for 
profits. The principle is a rough one, and it 
ought to be elaborated if space permitted, 
especially as to the amount of profit which 
it includes. But there is no reason to ex¬ 
pect wage increases, any more than in¬ 
creases in the cost of raw materials, to be 
met out of profits; both are paid in the end 
by the public in the form of higher prices. 

Through the law of costs, the power of 
labor to raise money wages, and so indi¬ 
rectly to raise prices, is fundamentally no 
different from the power of business to 
raise prices directly. Monopoly wages, like 
monopoly prices, are paid in the end by 
the public; and it iS for this reason that 
there is exactly as much public interest in¬ 
volved in the regulation of monopoly in 
the labor field as in the field of industry. 

Now the problem of industrial monop¬ 
oly power, even at those times in history 
when it has been of the greatest public 
concern, has never been associated with 
inflation. How is it therefore that such an 
association is made in the labor field? There 
are several reasons for this: the practice of 
wage settlements over wide areas on a pat¬ 
tern basis, so that one increase means many 
more; the institution of the annual wage 
increase, augmented by the growing prac¬ 
tice of embodying it in long-term contracts; 
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competition among labor leaders to outdo 
their rivals—and we must include competi¬ 
tion from employers in nonunionized areas 
to do even better, so as to avoid unioniza¬ 
tion; and finally the fact that wages are 
more important than profits as an element 
in prices, The role of union power in cost 
inflation would seem to indicate that the 
control of this general inflationary force 
may be achieved only by putting a damper 
on thousands of individual wage and price 
increases. 

The Control of Union Power 

How then to hold them in check? The 
decisive elements unique to the labor market 
which are mainly responsible for the fact 
that labor has too much power are not a 
part of collective bargaining per se. They 
are accretions of power which have devel¬ 
oped partly through specific exemptions by 
Congress and through court interpretations, 
partly through a failure to understand the 
problem, but mostly through an uncritical 
public indulgence which can only be ex¬ 
plained by a confused belief that since the 
labor cause is good, the more power in 
the hands of labor the better, As a practical 
matter, it seems to me that progress could 
be made in reducing union power by at¬ 
tacking directly those accretions which 
clearly rest upon privileges and immunities 
of laborers as compared with other citizens, 
and which it is therefore reasonable and 
fair to correct on the simple ground of 
equal treatment for all, , . , Certainly the 
appeal of equal treatment for all is a strong 
one in a democracy. Why should it not 
apply in this area? 

On the more purely economic front, 
the power accretions are startling. The 
practice of making a deal with the teamsters 
to “honor” a picket line has nothing to do 
with free speech, as the Supreme Court 
seems to think it has because it involves 
picketing, and it has nothing to do with 
collective bargaining. It is simply a power 
gadget to deprive an employer not only of 
the services of his own workers who are 
on strike but of all other goods and serv- 
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ices as well, The old legal principle that a 
service of such vital public necessity as 
transportation must not be closed or ob¬ 
structed clearly corresponds to the eco¬ 
nomic realities, Yet it has not been adapted 
to developments of recent decades in the 
transportation field. Most firms in modern 
times are heavily if not totally dependent 
for their existence on private trucking, In 
fact, the teamsters derive most of their 
power not from the racketeering with 
which they are ridden but from their con¬ 
trol over transportation, including the free¬ 
dom with which they can choke off this 
vital service from any specific business en¬ 
terprise they please. 

The threat of potential violence and 
intimidation through the device of the 
picket line are powerful factors-so power¬ 
ful, in fact, that nowadays a firm rarely 
attempts any operations at all if a strike 
has been called, although it would be within 
its legal rights to do so. For all practical 
purposes the alternative of making a bar¬ 
gain with anyone other than the union has 
been removed. Even the attempts a few 
[years] ago in the bus strike in Massachu¬ 
setts to run a few buses operated by super¬ 
visors for school children were successfully 
blocked by masses of pickets surrounding 
the buses. Boycotts, hot cargo rules, refusals 
to work with nonunion labor or on ma¬ 
terials produced by nonunion labor or by 
the wrong union are used with impunity to 
close the channels of trade and commerce. 
These and other privileges and immunities 
which tremendously augment union mo¬ 
nopoly power are unique to the labor 
market. 

Many of these developments are a logical 
conclusion of what seems to be the over¬ 
riding principle that a union’s economic 
power must not be compromised. In the 
further matter of agreements and alliances, 
for instance, anything is legal so long as 
only labor groups are involved. No-there is 
one qualification of mock seriousness. A 
union may restrain trade as much as it 
pleases and combine with others against 
other unions, against nonunion laborers, 
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against some particular employer, or against 
the general public, provided only-in the 
quaint language of the Hutcheson decision 1 
-it is acting in its own self-interest. 

I have seen a statement by an important 
labor leader before the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress to the effect that 
even to raise the question of whether unions 
have too much power is to question their 
very right to exist. This is the union point 
of view, and it seems to be widespread. Yet 
what could be more absurd? Has anyone 
ever held that to reduce and regulate mo¬ 
nopoly power in the business area was to 
question the right of business to exist? 

Wc need only to make the distinction 
between collective bargaining and the ap¬ 
plication of further pressures, to make clear 
that such pressures may be reduced as the 
public interest and ordinary fairness require, 
without imperiling the existence of unions. 
Should a union be allowed to strangle a 
business economically by arranging with 
the teamsters to cut off its transportation? 
It seems to me wc might as well ask if a 
physically strong customer in a retail shop 
should be allowed to twist the arm of the 
shopkeeper in order to drive a better bar¬ 
gain with him. 

I suggest as a good general rule that no 
employer should have brought against him 
pressures exerted by anyone other than his 
own employees. To implement such a prin¬ 
ciple fully may seem too much to hope 
for, but it should not be overlooked that 
there is an opening wedge in the outlawing 
of the secondary boycott by Congress in 
the Taft-Hartlcy Act. It remains, after clos¬ 
ing some of the loopholes which have de¬ 
veloped in this prohibition, to make prog¬ 
ress in applying the general principle more 
widely, There seems every reason to think 
that the questions of alliances in the labor 
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field, interunion relationships, and the ex¬ 
tent of single-union control are as much a 
matter of public concern and of regulation 
as are intercorporate relationships and 
agreements in industry. 
i A national policy of encouraging collec¬ 
tive bargaining, adopted in the middle thir¬ 
ties in the belief that labor’s bargaining 
power was weak and needed to be strength¬ 
ened, has encouraged not merely collective 
bargaining but the development of a wide 
power complex. The careless view that 
labor must have enough power to win may 
have been understandable when labor was 
the underdog. But pilots who can close 
down airlines in negotiating for top salaries 
of well over $20,000 a year are not under¬ 
dogs, And when a few hundred workers in 
New York who merely deliver newspapers 
after they have been produced can deprive 
ten million readers of printed news and 
inflict losses, not only on their employers 
but on a whole community, estimated at 
$50 million, it seems clear that the dme has 
come for a re-evaluation of where the 
power now lies. . . . 

Unions have achieved their present posi¬ 
tion largely through public indulgence, and 
if the public becomes less indulgent, union 
power can be curbed. What is needed is a 
general awakening to the real nature of the 
problem. In its fundamentals monopoly 
power is the same whether used by laborers 
or by businessmen, and it has the same ad¬ 
verse effect on the rest of society, with an 
inflationary influence to be added in the 
case of labor. It has been subjected to regu¬ 
lation in business; how much longer will 
it go unregulated in the labor area? Will 
the rest of society continue to accept the 
principle that a labor union’s freedom in 
the pursuit of its own self-interest shall be 
unrestrained? 


1 United State! v. Hutcheson, 312 U.S. 219 (1941). [Ed.] 
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The anomaly of the day is that the 
opponents of trade unions are seeking to 
restrain the economic and political activities 
of unions at a time when their growth has 
been halted, Many individual unions are 
shrinking in size, and the membership of 
the total movement has declined. The pro¬ 
portion of union members in the total work 
force has also gone down. Not only are 
employees not joining unions in the vast 
numbers they once did but employers are 
increasingly resisting the spread of union 
organization and are challenging the mighti¬ 
est industrial unions in outright economic 
battle, in several instances forcing unions 
to withdraw economic demands and in 
other instances weakening and even de¬ 
stroying the organization. 

A certain lassitude has overtaken the 
trade union movement itself. Little is left 
of the proselytizing spirit that created the 
basic organizations in the building and 
printing trades in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the needle trades 
organizations in the following two decades, 
and the industrial unions in the Thirties. 
The image of unions as the social conscience 
of the community has been considerably 
dimmed, Many one-time friends have weak¬ 
ened in their support of unions because of 
this diminution in aggressive social behavior. 
Others have become openly critical of 
union performance, urging renewed empha¬ 
sis on social vision and criticism of our 
economic and social system and demanding 
practical reforms. But the enemies of unions 


continue to resist and attack them. Having 
the unions on the defensive, they are seek¬ 
ing further to contain and weaken them. 

The new quiescent state of the American 
unions comes after a period of great 
growth. They amassed great numbers and 
influence. Their prestige was high. They 
significantly conditioned the thought and 
conduct of leaders in many walks of life. 
There wavS widespread interest in and ap¬ 
proval of the values they preached. Their 
gains were considered vital to American 
progress. 

But many of the earlier impulses that 
favored union growth have run down. The 
national attitude that converted a minor 
movement, struggling for existence, into a 
powerful agency for social change and 
dramatic alteration of industrial life has 
been spent. Employment has contracted in 
many unionized areas, cutting the potential 
for union organization; and industries, areas, 
and occupations that the unions did nor 
reach during the expansive period of the 
Thirties and early Forties remain relatively 
untouched, ... Prime illustrations may be 
found in the Southern textile industry, 
among farm workers, and in govern¬ 
ment, .., 

Most discomforting to union leaders is 
the lack of response among employees of 
the newer occupational groups like the 
white-collar personnel, professionals, and 
technicians; the newer ethnic groups such 
as the Negroes, Mexicans, and Puerto 
Ricans; the rising generation of workers 
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in the South; the expanding army of gov¬ 
ernment employees; the vast numbers of 
working women; and the production work¬ 
ers in the newer manufacturing industries. 

In several other nations the tradition of 
membership in and identification with 
unionism has almost automatically brought 
the newer employee groups into the move¬ 
ment. Collective action by employees is an 
accepted procedure. White-collar workers 
join existing unions or else form separate 
ones that belong to the general labor feder¬ 
ations or cooperate closely with them. Why 
have employees like these not responded in 
America? In the past, workers in several 
ethnic groups have found in trade unions 
a vehicle for improving their economic 
status and a leverage for recognition in the 
community. Why is the movement not 
serving this purpose at the present time? 

Employers have fought unionism in the 
past with subtle techniques such as benefit 
programs and employee representation 
plans or by violent means such as police, 
blacklists, and dismissals. Why are today’s 
employees not resisting and surmounting 
these pressures and using the law to over¬ 
come employer opposition? 

Restrictive Laws 

The American people have endorsed 
collective bargaining. Yet they have ac¬ 
cepted many provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the Landrum-Griffin Act that 
hamstring new organization..., The Taft- 
Hartley Act, and the NLRB interpreting it, 
have provided employers with a spring¬ 
board for overt counterattacks, Outright 
anti-union appeals are made both in written 
form and orally on an individual and mass 
basis. It is now also common for employers 
to enlist the help of outside groups such 
as local chambers of commerce, citizens 
committees, churches, industrial develop¬ 
ment agencies, and even government offi¬ 
cials, Newspapers, radio, and even televi¬ 
sion pummel the employees’ minds with 
employer messagesi To insulate the workers 
in smaller towns every resource is closed 
to the union, with legal restrictions imposed 
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on the distribution of leaflets and the solici¬ 
tation of workers including ordinances that 
require organizers to be licensed and that 
limit their access to workers. 

Current anti-union propaganda typically 
stresses the dollar costs of union member¬ 
ship and the meagre benefits to be obtained 
from collective bargaining as compared 
with existing wage and fringe benefits. 
Blown-up pictures of mills closed by alleged 
union action are circulated. The literature 
stresses the threat and personal costs of 
strikes; the violence alleged to be instigated 
or encouraged by unions; union corruption, 
repression, and bossism; and the avarice of 
the union leader who seeks only dues and 
makes unrealistic promises of future bene¬ 
fits. Employers play on local prejudices 
such as color in the South, religion in 
Northern communities, and ethnic group¬ 
ings in the Southwest and in large cities. 
No holds are barred short of overt coercion, 
which might run afoul of the law; and in 
some instances even this restraint is cast 
aside. . . , 

Nineteen states with right-to-work laws 
bar union shops and prohibit membership 
in a union as a requirement for employ¬ 
ment. , . . Most observers agree that the 
agitation and propaganda that preceded the 
enactment of the right-to-work laws have 
contributed to an “anti-union social atmos¬ 
phere.” To secure the adoption of such 
legislation, the proponents conjured up the 
worst images of union leadership, magnified 
abuses in unions, and charged them with 
being dictatorial and restricting individual 
rights. The laws have tended to give le¬ 
gal confirmation to anti-union sentiment. 
Equally important, they have tended to 
weaken union positions in presently or¬ 
ganized plants, particularly those employing 
high proportions of semi-skilled workers 
and having a locally controlled industrial 
relations policy, In some of these plants 
unions necessarily become more preoccu¬ 
pied with promoting and processing griev¬ 
ances and cajoling dissident, groups in order 
to maintain their following. In others, 
where management is willing to continue 


* Solomon Barkin, from The Decline of the Labor Movement, A Report to the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions (New York: The Fund for the Republic, Inc., 1961),pp, 5-7^ 19-20. 
23-24,26-28,62-66,69. Abridged and edited with permission of the author, Reprinted with the 
permission of the author and The Fund for the Republic, Inc, 
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an informal understanding on maintaining 
membership, the union leadership has be¬ 
come less militant. 

Employers in states with right-to-work 
laws have in some cases deliberately en¬ 
couraged the cancellation of check-off 
cards to wean members away from the 
union, thereby creating a continuing con¬ 
test for the allegiance of workers, The task 
of recruiting non-union workers under such 
circumstances becomes increasingly diffi¬ 
cult. Informal pressures on the unorganized 
by their fellow-workers become less effec¬ 
tive. Union costs and energies devoted to 
administration necessarily rise, leaving less 
time and fewer funds for new organiza¬ 
tional efforts, Rising tensions in the or¬ 
ganized shops throw collective bargaining 
into disrepute and further blur the positive 
image of constructive and peaceful relation¬ 
ships, , ., 

The Sullied Image of Unions 

The scandals that have engulfed some 
leaders of organized labor have alienated 
many one-time friendly elements in society, 
Widespread skepticism as to the sincerity 
and purposes of sections of the trade union 
movement has replaced the almost unquali¬ 
fied enchantment prevalent in the Thirties, 
Politicians have found it possible to build 
careers on exposures of union corruption. 
Middle-class protagonists of social reform 
tend to shy away from alliances with or¬ 
ganized labor, whereas until recently they 
regarded such support as essential. Few 
social thinkers would now look to unions 
for the leadership needed to revitalize our 
economic and social system in order to 
make it better able to deal with the threat 
from the Communist camp, though many 
trade unionists are bitter anti-Communists. 

This new attitude contrasts strikingly 
with the bold public support that political 
liberals once gave to unionism,.. .To many, 
unions represented a counterpoise to the 
power of capital, a lever for increasing 
purchasing power and effecting economic 
recovery, and a means for attaining a true 
partnership between workers and manage¬ 


ment in industry. Through unions others 
hoped to help American society “cope more 
closely with the problem of administering 
industry for the purpose of increasing and 
regularizing production.” Unionism was es¬ 
sential to attaining the New Deal objectives 
of a more secure, free, and equitable society. 

This respect for unionism has diminished 
over the years. People began to speak of 
“boss-ridden unions” and picture them as 
monoliths manipulated by the ambitious, 
tyrannical, and power-hungry leader. Even 
President Eisenhower grasped at this theme 
in the heat of a political campaign and 
spoke of the need of “fumigating” the 
movement, Other attacks were directed at 
their economic power. Unions became the 
scapegoats for inflation, One economist 
popularized the phrase “the laboristic age,” 
implying that unions pervaded the society 
and were draining off all the benefits of 
productivity. Unions were depicted as a 
threat to American freedom and all eco¬ 
nomic groups. The image of “Big Union¬ 
ism” became the public counterpart of “Big 
Business.” 

Political liberals who sympathized and 
supported unions have often joined the 
ranks of the critics, though their purpose 
was generally to help redirect the move¬ 
ment toward higher goals and standards. 
Many urged unions to take a more active 
role in defense of civil liberties; others 
underscored more support for protective 
labor legislation, or stressed the need for 
more internal union democracy and protec¬ 
tion for the individual member. An under¬ 
lying theme has been that the movement 
should take a more prominent role in the 
fight to eliminate poverty, inequality, dis¬ 
crimination, and restrictions of opportunity. 
Liberals noted that even where the official 
policy met with their approval, little was 
being done to educate the rank and file 
on public and social issues and to organize 
them effectively for participation in civic 
and public affairs. Union representatives 
on local public bodies took their responsi¬ 
bilities casually. Liberals were also baffled 
to find that local union leaders at times 
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lined up with the more conservative ele¬ 
ments in the community on issues of civil 
rights and liberties. 

As the disillusionment spread among the 
liberals, unionists made few efforts to reach 
out and hold them. Individual union offi¬ 
cials went about their individual concerns, 
assuming that all they needed to do was to 
settle specific grievances and negotiate bet¬ 
ter contracts. They offered little explana¬ 
tion for their conduct or few ideas on new 
industrial or social structures, or methods 
of negotiations that would avoid the cur¬ 
rent clashes of large-scale economic power. 

Today, the hard core of the liberal po¬ 
litical movement has continued to support 
the trade unions from attacks by employers 
but has been less willing to give them un¬ 
qualified public approval. This lack of en¬ 
thusiasm has robbed organized labor of the 
public endorsement necessary for sustained 
growth. . .. 

The Crisis for Trade Unionists 

“Crisis” is not too strong a word for 
the cessation of the trade union movement’s 
expansion into new areas and its decline 
in numerical strength. True, the contrac¬ 
tion is proceeding slowly. Unlike previous 
periods of decline there has not been the 
wholesale destruction of union organization 
from entire industries. Losses from direct 
attacks have been few. The shrinkage is 
due primarily to attrition of jobs in union¬ 
ized occupations, a continuing loss that is 
greater than the minor gains in recruitment. 

This change is taking place at a time 
when the public still thinks of trade unions 
as Goliaths of power. Employers still por¬ 
tray them as insuperable and unmanageable 
monoliths with which they cannot success¬ 
fully cope and which government must 
restrain in the public interest. Union eco¬ 
nomic strength is still great in the areas of 
established organization, so that in eco¬ 
nomic battle they are often a match for 
management in the large mass production 
industries and powerful in negotiations with 
some local industries. The public remains 
troubled by the costliness of conflict and 
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concerned with the possibility of arrange¬ 
ments between the two contending groups 
at the expense of the public interest. 

Outside the economic field the support 
of trade unions often proves valuable to 
political candidates, both in the financing 
and conduct of their campaigns and in 
rallying support among the electorate. (On 
the other hand, in areas of union weakness 
such as the South, open union endorsement 
may be a political handicap.) Union leaders 
occupy prominent places in the civic life 
of some communities. Others hold impor¬ 
tant appointive and elective positions in 
federal, state, and local governments. But 
the trend toward the increase in such ap¬ 
pointments appears to have lost its earlier 
momentum. 

This still impressive surface and much 
publicized image of “bigness” is being un¬ 
dermined by shrinking employment in 
many key industries, the industrial and craft 
unions bearing the brunt of the decline, The 
pressures of intensified competition and 
rising unemployment are limiting union 
power, and public disapproval of strikes 
is making trade unions more amenable to 
the conciliatory processes provided by pub¬ 
lic intervention and study commissions, 
thereby diminishing their own bargaining 
leverage. 

The complexion of the American trade 
union movement is changing as the unions 
in these weakening industries and situations 
lose influence in the topmost councils of 
the AFL-CIO. This change in balance 
makes it even more essential for leaders of 
unions in the stable or expanding sectors, 
including the building industries, to give 
earnest consideration to ways of making 
the entire movement more responsive to 
the new economic environment and to the 
new types of employees. Parochial concern 
about their own trade interests is no longer 
sufficient, for the survival of the total move¬ 
ment is at stake. ... 

The Crisis for American Democracy 

The decline is not only a challenge to the 
membership and leadership of the unions 
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but also to public leaders concerned with 
the foundations of American democracy. 
Political freedom and democracy in the 
twentieth century, in this country at least, 
depend upon an effective internal balance 
of private economic power. Management 
has accumulated great might in the large 
corporations; there must be a countervailing 
force representing employees. The vision 
of a return to an economy of small units 
is anachronistic and nostalgic; the realities 
demand that the great powers be balanced 
by other powers. The government cannot 
undertake this task. It is itself one theatre 
for the clash of economic interests. Weak 
and ill-organized groups tend not to re¬ 
ceive the full measure of consideration de¬ 
manded by the superior interest of the 
nation as a whole. The electorate can man¬ 
date the executive or legislature to correct 
an imbalance in favor of the national in¬ 
terest; but legal and political equality in a 
free society is best maintained by a balance 
of power in the private economy. 

All power, including that of manage¬ 
ment in the business enterprise, should be 
constitutionally restrained if it is not to 
be destructive, Since restraints are prefer¬ 
ably developed and in the last analysis 
made effective through countervailing 
power, it is desirable for the opposing 
groups to form organizations for bargain¬ 
ing. Employees outside of trade unions and 
not protected by collective bargaining are 
subject to the whims of the industrial sov¬ 
ereign and the forces of a market that may 
be wholly or partially under management 
controls. These conditions of dependence 
are obsolete. They overlook the human and 
social costs in the operation of the economy. 
Workers must be represented through their 
own private organization in order to deal 
with organized industry. Trade unions are 
essential to an effective decentralized, phi- 
realistic, democratic society. If they are 
weakened, the base for this society is itself 
weakened. 

, During the last twenty years, collective 
agreements in key industries provided the 
pattern for the economic policy, personnel 


standards, and human relations attitudes for 
a substantial part of the remaining indus¬ 
tries. Out of fear of the spread of unionism, 
or out of a desire to follow the pattern of 
industrial leaders, or to maintain a rational 
wage and benefit structure in face of abund¬ 
ant monopolistic profits, or as a result of 
market pressures, non-union employers gen¬ 
erally kept their terms of employment 
abreast of the gains secured through col¬ 
lective bargaining. In this sense the influ¬ 
ence of trade unions has been pervasive, 
Yet, even at best, whole industries and 
many individual private and public em¬ 
ployers lagged behind, creating indefensible 
disparities in wages and benefits among 
employees on comparable and related jobs. 
Should the influence of the collectively 
bargained models be weakened or lost with 
the decline in the relative size and scope 
of the trade union movement, the buoyancy 
of American society would be undermined 
and continued participation of Americans 
in economic progress would become more 
haphazard. 

A strong trade union movement assures 
employees a share in the benefits of rising 
productivity and maintains a democratic 
structure for decision-making as to em¬ 
ployees’ benefits and rights. Only as indi¬ 
viduals enjoy the fruits of our growing 
economy can they have the means and time 
to explore their individual promise and un¬ 
fold their personal gifts. Personal dignity 
and self-esteem require that workers par¬ 
ticipate in the determination of their own 
terms of employment. Through joint de¬ 
termination, equitable and just work rules 
can be set for the operation of industry, 
and the progressive changes in our economy 
and our society that are needed to maintain 
a flexible democracy can best be achieved. 
Unilateral benevolence has seldom satisfied 
free men. It nurses a despotism-inequitable 
economic returns and biased work rules- 
that ultimately will precipitate large-scale 
social conflict. 

The way to safeguard individual free¬ 
dom, therefore, is through collective, con¬ 
tractual protection of each individual’s 
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rights and priviliges in his place of work. 
He must have an agency for effective bar¬ 
gaining with management and for assessing 
its trusteeship as administrator of the enter¬ 
prise. Unions provide the crucial balance 
to the economic power of private enter¬ 
prise. They are the negotiators of the in¬ 
dustrial constitution. They are partners in 
the government of industrial relations. Our 
American society is dependent upon the 
maintenance of a virile and responsive 
movement bending its efforts to these 
aims. . . . 

The inspiration, imagination, and sacri¬ 
fice that brought unionism into being must 
be rekindled and kept strong. Unions in a 
democratic, private capitalistic society rep¬ 
resent employee responses to the over¬ 
whelming power of property, the inequali¬ 
ties of benefits, and the abuses of authority, 
as well as the hopes generated by our kind 
of society with its accent on both individ¬ 
ual initiative and collective action for com¬ 
mon goals. Trade unions undertook to 
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minimize the human costs of industrial 
progress, to balance economic power, and 
to condition management decisions. The 
goal is to make our private enterprise so¬ 
ciety function more equitably and hu¬ 
manely, progressing smoothly in a stable 
pattern of growth, providing employable 
persons with jobs yielding ever rising eco¬ 
nomic returns. Unions articulate these goals. 
They jostle and prod management, and if 
necessary the community and government, 
toward these ends. In recent years Ameri¬ 
can unions have also promoted similar ends 
in other countries to strengthen the free 
world. The trade union movement is a 
social critic, an economic leveler, a stimu¬ 
lator to management, and a focal point of 
social idealism. 

The untiring pursuit of these goals re¬ 
mains the continuing responsibility of the 
trade union movement as a whole. The 
action of its individual constituent unions 
must be in harmony with these goals. 






Big Government: Servant or Master? 

More than most people, Americans have never been quite sure how they 
should regard the government under which they live. One possibility is 
to view the state, 1 including the government, as did Aristotle, as being the 
highest of all communities because it aims at the highest good in a greater 
degree than any other. This, clearly, was the view expressed by the Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management in 1937. “The govern¬ 
ment of the United States is the largest and most difficult task undertaken 
by the American people,” it declared, “and at the same time the most impor¬ 
tant and the noblest. Our government does more for more men, women, 
and children than any other institution; it employs more persons in its 
work than any other employer. It covers a wider range of aims and activi¬ 
ties than any other enterprise; it sustains the frame of our national and 
our community life, our economic system, our individual rights and liber¬ 
ties.” 2 This bias in favor of the state when it aims at the highest good and 
is subject to popular control is perhaps the surest test of a political liberal 
today. 

But many Americans have never been willing to accept their government 
in such a favorable light. To them, as to Thomas Jefferson before he 
assumed the presidency, “that government is best which governs least.” 
It was this view of the government which prevailed in the United States 
throughout most of the nineteenth and the first third of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Not only was this viewpoint congenial to the spirit of laissez-faire, 
but it was also backed by the highest economic and legal authority. To 
some extent it is still held, as an article of faith, by most conservatives 
today, but by no one more than Robert Welch, founder and leader of the 
ultra-conservative John Birch Society. To Welch and presumably many 
of the militant members of his group, “the greatest enemy of man is, and 
always has been, government. And the larger, the more extensive that 
government, the greater the enemy.” It is the quantity of government, he 
claims, even more than its form or quality which makes it so much to be 
feared. “I am convinced America would be better off,” he has said, “with 
a government of three hundred thousand officials and agents, every single 
one of them a thief, than a government of three million agents with every 
single one of them an honest, honorable, public servant. For the first group 

iThe term “state” is used here and elsewhere throughout the book to mean the “body 
politic,” that is, society organized for political purposes. It embraces, therefore, both the 
machinery and the personnel through which the people are governed officially, (i.e., the 
government) and the people themselves (the governed). 

2 Report of the President’s Committee on Administrative Management (Washington, 
D.C., 1937), p. j. The members of the commission were three highly regarded political 
scientists-Louis Brownlow, Charles E. Merriam, and Luther Gulick. 
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would only steal from the American economic and political system; the 
second group would be bound in time to destroy it." 3 

Together, these conflicting views account for the paradox noted by Felix 
Frankfurter, while he was still a professor of law at Harvard. The American 
people seem to distrust their government, he observed, yet at the same time 
give it more and more to do. Not that this ambivalence, however paradoxi¬ 
cal, lacks a logic of its own. Americans have decided that both the trust 
and the distrust of government are warranted. Their government has, 
indeed, played an ambiguous role, being noble at times and ignoble at 
others. In a world so sorely afflicted with governments abroad that are 
both big and totalitarian, the distrust of big government at home is under¬ 
standable. It is only natural that the distrust of government should center 
on its biggest, most costly branch-the administrative-and not on Congress 
or the federal court system or on the state and local bureaucracies. Nor 
is the popular feeling toward the federal bureaucracy entirely unmerited. 
At some time or another some Americans have suffered from the indiffer¬ 
ence and inefficiency as well as the “insolence of office.” It is entirely possible, 
as Charles Hyneman points out, for civil servants to undermine democracy 
with no other purpose than to serve the highest good. They may attempt 
to influence or even steal elections and misinform the people of the issues 
of the day. They may frustrate or deceive their political superiors and 
commit them to a program which cannot be repudiated without disaster. 
They may also destroy popular faith in democracy by the sheer inefficiency 
of their operations. 

Yet it is not only the distrust of government which is merited, but the 
trust as well. The national government is the most important and difficult 
single enterprise undertaken by the American people, and it does cover 
a wider range of aims and activities than any other enterprise. Beyond a 
doubt, it also helps to sustain our national and community life, our eco¬ 
nomic system, and our individual rights and liberties. The government’s 
performance may not always have been as noble as its objectives, but most 
of the time, Americans seem to believe, it has been adequate. In any event 
the most serious problem posed by the federal bureaucracy is not its size 
or even its power but its accountability. This is the conviction of Professor 
John A. Vieg. “Today,” he insists, “no nation lacking a big bureaucracy 
and a powerful government has the means of insuring either its liberty or 
its welfare.” Nor is bigness in itself proof that by the inexorable operation 
of Parkinson’s law, bureaucracy naturally spawns more of the same. The 
national government has grown in size more rapidly than state and local 
government, Vieg maintains, mainly because, on the one hand public 
problems have become increasingly national in their incidence and, on the 
other hand, state and local governments have failed or defaulted in meeting 
their own obligations. The “foremost problem in government,” he con¬ 
tends, . . is not whether its public administration will be adequate and 
efficient, but whether its public policies will be sound and enlightened.” 

3 The Blue Book of the John Birch Society (Belmont. Mass,, 1961), pp. 136,138. 
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It may be more realistic, in fact, to regard the bureaucracy as an inde¬ 
pendent branch of the government than as merely an appendage of the 
chief executive. This is the position taken by Norton Long in the last 
essay in this section. Seen in this light, administrative agencies provide an 
independent check on both Congress and the president and, at the same 
time, make up for their deficiencies. Particularly when it is compared with 
Congress, the bureaucracy shows to good advantage. Unlike the members 
of Congress, not to mention the president, who tend to be drawn from a 
fairly narrow segment of the population, civil servants are systematically 
recruited from many different walks of life and from many different skill, 
racial, religious, and ethnic groups, “The rich diversity that makes up the 
United States,” Long contends, “is better represented in its civil service 
than anywhere else.” Civil servants have also shown far more respect for 
the constitutional rights of the people, he says, than have Congress and 
some of its committees. Far from being a menace to constitutionalism, a 
bureaucracy which is as representative and democratic as ours is one of its 
strongest bulwarks. It is time, he believes, that “our great fourth branch 
of the government” takes its “rightful place beside President, Congress, 
and Courts.” 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
BUREAUCRATIC POWER* 

Charles 5 . Hyneman, professor of government at Indiana University and 
a past president of the American Political Science Association (1961-62), 
has held a variety of posts in the federal administrative service (1942-47). 
His hooks include Bureaucracy in a Democracy (1990), The Study of 
Politics (1999), and The Supreme Court on Trial (1969), 


Two million men and women work in 
the administrative departments of the fed¬ 
eral government, 1 Two million men and 
women, working under common direction, 
have a vast power over the rest of us. What 
is the nature of this power? Is it power for 
good or evil, or only for good? If it is 
power for evil as well as for good, what 
evil can these men and women do if di¬ 
rected to evil ends? And what precautions 


can we take to increase our assurance that 
the few who direct the many will have ends 
in view that the nation as a whole finds 
good? 

Many people will regard these questions, 
as evil in themselves, suggesting that offi¬ 
cials and employees of the federal govern¬ 
ment are working against the American 
people rather than for them. Federal em¬ 
ployees, they will say, have not the slightest 
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desire to overthrow our form of govern¬ 
ment or destroy the liberties of the people. 
They are not organized for any concerted 
action to such ends; if a leader tried to 
direct them to such purposes, they would 
not follow him. This is undoubtedly true. 
The officials and employees of the federal 
government are typical American citizens. 
They are just as devoted to our ideal of 
government by the people and just as loyal 
to our form of government as the farmers 
of Indiana; they would be as reluctant to 
leave their homes in the evening and join 
in a conspiracy against the people as the 
bankers of Iowa, or the lumbermen of 
Minnesota. 

But just as there are more ways than 
one of destroying a house, there are more 
ways than one of defeating the will of the 
people and destroying the foundations of 
democratic government. If I hire a man to 
take care of my house, he may, without any 
intention whatever of causing me harm, let 
it fall apart for want of repair, burn it 
down through carelessness, or leave the 
door open for my enemy to come in and 
demolish the entire structure. I may feel 
less angry toward the caretaker if my loss 
is due to his incompetence and carelessness 
rather than to deliberate intention to do 
me harm, but the injury is the same in 
either case. 

So it is with our federal bureaucracy and 
its relation to our democratic institutions 
and ways. It is not enough to know that 
public officials and employees subscribe to 
democratic theory and would not intention¬ 
ally weaken our system of popular govern¬ 
ment in any way. It is necessary to establish 
every assurance that they do not inadvert¬ 
ently, through carelessness, ignorance, or 
incompetence, do things or create situations 
that defeat the will of the people, destroy 
faith in popular government, or play into 
the hands of opponents of our system of 
government by the people. 

The seriousness of any default or mis¬ 
deed of the bureaucracy will depend, of 
course, on its character and the circum¬ 
stances under which it occurs. Bureaucratic 
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behavior that thwarts the will of the people 
on small things or temporarily, is not as 
serious as behavior that nullifies a basic 
program that the people have clearly en¬ 
dorsed. A practice that merely causes im¬ 
patience and irritation is not as serious a 
matter as a line of conduct that causes peo¬ 
ple to conclude that our democracy is a 
farce. To shake the people’s confidence in 
popuky government at a time of general 
tranquility is less serious than to excite dis¬ 
trust when the people are torn bv antago¬ 
nisms and uncertainties and when forceful 
leaders are bidding for power on appeals 
that deny the validity of democratic as¬ 
sumptions, It makes a difference whether 
the occurrence is the unintended result of 
a chain of circumstances, or the directed 
plan of a leader with power and prestige 
who is trying to carry out a program re¬ 
gardless of its acceptability to the people. 

The possibility and the prospect that two 
million federal officials and employees may 
purposely or inadvertently do the nation 
harm will be affected by the way these 
men and women are organized. The great 
federal bureaucracy is many bureaucracies. 
The two million men and women are, in 
some measure, bound together as a great 
working force. They have a degree of 
loyalty to one another. They are capable 
of working with some degree of unison 
toward a common end. But these same men 
and women are drawn more closely to¬ 
gether in segments of the whole. They 
work in organizations called departments, 
commissions, agencies, government corpora¬ 
tions, and so on. They are likely to be 
more conscious of loyalty to their respec¬ 
tive departments and agencies than to the 
great composite which we call the federal 
service. Some of these agencies (the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, for instance) are small enough in 
number of employees and limited enough 
in kinds of activity that everyone in the 
organization knows a great deal about what 
everyone else is doing. The officials and 
employees of such an agency may be so 
closely united in their relations with one 


* Charles S. I-Iynenian, from Bureaucracy in a Democracy (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), 
pp. 70-35, passim. Abridged and edited with permission of the author. Copyright 1950 by Harper 
& Brothers, Reprinted with permission of the author and Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 

1 By 1965 the total number of federal civil employees had grown to approximately 2.5 million. 
[Ed.] 
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another that we say they constitute a tight 
little bureaucracy; we sec the members of 
such a group maintaining a certain amount 
of independence from the rest of the great 
mass of federal officials and employees and 
protecting their special interests where they 
appear to clash with the interests of officials 
and employees who are not in their group. 

The great executive department (the 
Department of Commerce or the Depart¬ 
ment of Interior, for instance) may seem 
more like a small edition of the whole fed¬ 
eral service than like a large edition of the 
small agency. The lines of greatest loyalty 
may be to a division of the department, 
rather than to the department as a whole. 
There are so many officials and employees 
who are engaged in activities so divergent 
in character that men and women in one 
sector of the department know little about 
what those in another sector are doing. 
The department as a whole may thus be no 
more than a loose federation of separate 
and compact bureaucracies, each of which 
is so concerned about its own interests that 
its members scarcely recognize an interest 
in common with the men and women who 
work in other parts of the department. 

The divisive effect of the organization of 
the federal service into departments and 
agencies and subdivisions of departments 
and agencies is enormously augmented by 
the fact that the great force of federal 
officials and employees is scattered through¬ 
out the United States and its possessions, 
and, in lesser degree, in foreign countries. 
In fact, only about io per cent of the civil¬ 
ian working force of the federal govern¬ 
ment is located in the national capital. 

The fact that the federal service is sec¬ 
tored and segmented in this way has a great 
deal to do with the possibility and prospect 
that the officials and employees of the 
federal government may be set upon pur¬ 
poses of which the American people as a 
whole do not approve. The feeble character 
of the lines of communication and the 
weakness of the bonds of loyalty between 
different parts of the public service make 
it difficult for any leader, or small group 


of leaders, to change the course of the 
federal bureaucracy as a whole and move 
it quickly in any direction to which they 
may point. We are confronted by the fact 
that the men and women whom we elect 
to the political branches of the government 
will have to overcome resistance in getting 
their policies put into operation; but we 
have the comfort of knowing that any 
group of men who may get into the highest 
offices of our government against the will 
of the nation will find our federal bureauc¬ 
racy an instrument which responds only 
slowly to the achievement of their pur¬ 
poses. 

It follows from the foregoing that popu¬ 
lar satisfaction with the performance of the 
bureaucracy will depend in great part on 
the character of the leadership under which 
the bureaucracy does its work. If we con¬ 
clude that the bureaucracy will much of 
the time be led by men whose goals are not 
acceptable to the predominant part of the 
people, we may decide to preserve and 
strengthen the arrangements which make 
for slow response to leadership. If, on the 
other hand, we feel sure of our ability to 
provide leadership in which the nation has 
highest confidence, we may confidently in¬ 
stall the arrangements for direction and 
control which give promise that the bu¬ 
reaucracy will respond more readily to the 
instructions which are given it. ... 

The importance of maintaining a system 
of government which subjects the bureauc¬ 
racy to elected officials in whom the people 
have confidence can be fully appreciated 
only if we have some understanding of the 
things which the bureaucracy can do to the 
injury of the people. What are the things— 
specific acts, standing practices, underlying 
policies, states of mind-that singly or col¬ 
lectively may defeat the public will and 
undermine our democratic system of gov¬ 
ernment? ... The things that seem to me 
to be worthy of most serious consideration 
fall under the following heads: (i) admin¬ 
istrative officials and employees may inter¬ 
fere with or prejudice elections; (2) they 
may misinform the people about the issues 
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that confront the public, about how these 
issues may be dealt with, and about what is 
being done to meet them; (3) they may in¬ 
augurate and pui'sue policies of government 
that are positively contrary to the public 
will; (4) they may fail to take the initiative 
and supply the leadership that is required of 
them in view of their relation to particular 
sectors of public affairs; and (5) they may, 
by sheer inefficiency in their operations, 
destroy popular faith in democratic govern¬ 
ment. 

1, Prejudicing Elections . The chief ex¬ 
ecutive and many of our highest administra¬ 
tive officials are leaders of political groups. 
They got in office by winning elections; 
they hope to stay in office by winning elec¬ 
tions. It is natural that they should seek to 
win elections by whatever means seem 
promising, including the use of the govern¬ 
mental authority and power that they may 
control. 

In some countries, the group that gets in 
power uses the army to break up opposing 
political parties, to control voting, and to 
destroy the whole system of free elections. 
Wc appear to be safely past that stage in 
the United States. But the great organiza¬ 
tions of civilian public employees can be 
used to the same end. State and city police 
forces can break up political meetings, scare 
people away from the polls, destroy ballot 
boxes, line up illegal voters, and what not. 
A state highway department can plaster the 
telephone poles of the state with posters, co¬ 
erce voters by putting them on and off the 
payroll, haul people from precinct to pre¬ 
cinct for multiple voting, and do a lot of 
other things that you and I would consider 
reprehensible. These things are so familiar 
to us that illustrations need not be extended. 

This sort of thing is not a serious prob¬ 
lem in the federal government today. We 
take it for granted that the FBI will not 
line up voters for the party in power, and 
that the employees of the Department of 
Agriculture will not break up political 
meetings, The country, by common con¬ 
sent, long ago put a stop to skullduggery 
of this sort in the federal government. We 


wrote the latest chapter in that book of re¬ 
form in 1939-1940 when we enacted 
the Hatch Act and supplementary legisla¬ 
tion making it illegal for federal employees 
to participate in the activities of political 
parties. A good many people think we went 
too far in that particular bit of legislation; 
it may be that, in our zeal to keep our pub¬ 
lic officials and employees from exercising 
an undue influence on the political opinions 
and actions of others, we denied them a 
privilege and deprived everybody else of a 
source of knowledge and understanding 
that is essential to popular government. 

The fact that we have eliminated the 
more obvious forms of campaign and elec¬ 
tion-day skullduggery must not lead one to 
suppose that those who are in control of the 
federal government find no way of using 
the power of government to influence elec¬ 
tions and make sure their continuance in 
power. They act in more subtle fashion; 
the purpose of the act is rarely admitted 
and frequently hard to identify. Necessary 
action on legislation is delayed until after 
elections; contracts are granted or refused; 
the enforcement of the law grows more lax 
for some and more rigid for others; im¬ 
portant prosecutions are stalled or dropped 
altogether. 

These are things that may be done on 
the grand scale under the lead of the Presi¬ 
dent, with or without the concurrence of 
Congress. They may be the act of a particu¬ 
lar administrative department under the lead 
of a cabinet officer. They may be the pro¬ 
gram of a bureau chief or the official who 
heads a local office of a great department. 
And these are things that may vary only in 
the slightest degree from the most honest 
and impartial administration of government. 
Every popular act of the government is a 
bid for votes for the party in power, since 
a program that satisfies the people is the 
strongest reason for continuing the Admin¬ 
istration in power. How are you and 1 to 
know when the Administration puts a parti¬ 
san or dishonest twist on its action for the 
precise purpose of picking up some votes 
that wouldn’t otherwise be had? 
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2, Misinforming the Public. Free elec¬ 
tions become a farce if the people do not 
have sufficient knowledge to support judg¬ 
ments on political questions. Democratic 
government cannot exist unless the people 
have access to reliable information on cur¬ 
rent issues, and are able to participate in 
the kind of discussion that clarifies their 
minds and enables them to take intelligent 
positions on the questions that confront 
them. 

A great part of the information that is 
relevant to the issues of the day is in the 
possession of men and women in the ad¬ 
ministrative branch. They are the ones who 
know best what the government is actually 
doing. If they do not also understand better 
than anyone else what the issues are where 
policy is undergoing debate, at least they 
have the fullest information on some aspects 
of the questions at issue. 

It is essential, therefore, that most, if not 
all, our administrative officials report to the 
public frequently and fully. And it is most 
desirable that their reports be truthful and 
unbiased. But that is much easier to ask for 
than to get. Public reporting is a part of the 
politics of the day. The President and his 
political associates stand on the achieve¬ 
ments of the Administration. A good part 
of the record of achievement consists of the 
accomplishments of the administrative de¬ 
partments and agencies. High administra¬ 
tive officials who have political sense and 
political interests (and I presume that most 
of them do) recognize this and are influ¬ 
enced by it in their reporting. Even a re¬ 
port that is completely honest and unbi¬ 
ased is a political document. If it tells a 
story of accomplishments that cheers the 
hearts of the people, it is an argument for 
continuing the party in power; if it is a 
record of mistakes and failure, it is a 
weapon in the hands of the attacking party, 
But we mave not yet found a way of guar¬ 
anteeing that the administrative official will 
report truthfully and objectively. If the 
record is not wholly to his credit, he may 
sweeten it by omitting this, emphasizing 
that, and putting a favorable interpretation 


on something else. If an unavoidable dis¬ 
closure is bad and cannot be made pleasant, 
he may time the release for the moment 
when it is likely to receive the least public 
attention. 

Whatever be the character of the report, 
it is paid for with your money and mine. 
It is prepared by public officials and em¬ 
ployees; the costs are borne by taxes. You 
and I thus pay to hear or read the story of 
what the group in power say they have 
done or propose to do. Whether it be 
annual report, press release, or radio ad¬ 
dress, the report we get is frequently de¬ 
signed not to give the voter the low-down 
but rather to convince him that those in 
office should be kept in power.... 

3. Pursuing Policies Contrary to the Pop¬ 
ular Will. One of our most treasured max¬ 
ims is that we have a government of law 
and not a government of men. The state¬ 
ment has two implications: (a) that all basic 
policies should be determined by the legis¬ 
lative department; and (b) that administra¬ 
tive officers, in carrying out those policies, 
should proceed according to announced 
rales and standards, and not act in an arbi¬ 
trary or capricious manner. Both these im¬ 
plications of the maxim are sound ideals 
for democratic government. 

The representative lawmaking assembly 
is an indispensable feature of democratic 
government. It was by seizing the power 
first to advise the king on policy, then to 
veto the king’s proposals, and finally to pro¬ 
pose and decree public policy by enactment 
of statutes, that the people of England who 
were represented in Parliament got control 
of their government. The failure or ina¬ 
bility to establish sturdy and stubborn 
representative lawmaking bodies is a prin¬ 
cipal explanation of why the common man 
has not been able to get a firmer control 
over government in continental European 
countries. Even so, the first act of the dic¬ 
tator of our era has been to take over or 
dissolve the representative assembly, and so 
remove a primary source of organized op¬ 
position to his will. 

In our own country, the lawmaking 
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power was firmly lodged in Congress by 
the federal Constitution. The President 
shares with Congress the power to enact 
statutes, and has some power to make law 
by his own decree. The constitution, under 
the construction consistently given it, vests 
very little authority of the latter kind in the 
chief executive, however; such power as it 
gives him to make law by decree arises out 
of certain specific provisions, the most im¬ 
portant of which is the grant of authority 
to act as commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces. The situation is different in several 
of our states. In some states, the governor 
and other executive officers have virtually 
no power except that given them by act of 
the legislature, but in several other states, 
the Constitution vests directly in the gov¬ 
ernor and certain other departments of gov¬ 
ernment a very considerable power to make 
public policy. This practice of removing 
blocks of governmental authority from the 
control of the representative assembly has 
undoubtedly been carried to its extreme 
in the case of various state commissions that 
have been given power to make the law on 
certain matters, interpret it, adjudicate al¬ 
leged violations, fix penalties, and order 
punishment. The whole legislative, judicial, 
and administrative functions are thus com¬ 
bined in one body with no provision for 
check by any other governmental authority 
except the power of the legislature to with¬ 
hold funds and the power of the courts to 
find the whole arrangement contrary to the 
United States Constitution. 

As a nation, we know better than to do 
this. Congress is not likely to try to vest 
such a complete mixture of power in the 
President or any administrative department 
of the national government, except possibly 
for a limited period during war. If it did, 
the courts would doubtless declare the act 
unconstitutional. Such combinations of 
power provide too little assurance that men 
will have to answer to other men for what 
they do. 

But our concern that administrative de¬ 
partments and agencies get their instruc¬ 
tions from the lawmaking .body and be re¬ 


quired to obey those instructions is by no 
means due entirely to a fear that administra¬ 
tive officials and employees may try to 
tyrannize over us. We want the day-to-day 
business of government to accord with the 
standards we have set for it. Legislative su¬ 
premacy over administration is a device for 
making sure that we get the kind of gov¬ 
ernment we pay for; it is our way of mak¬ 
ing sure that we get equal treatment from 
our public servants. 

This does not mean that administrative 
officials must be so clamped down by in¬ 
structions that they have no room for honest 
and imaginative exercise of judgment. Gen¬ 
eral expressions of policy have to be fitted 
to a great variety of specific situations and 
this undoubtedly necessitates extensive dele¬ 
gations of authority to administrative of¬ 
ficials. Whether these delegations are com¬ 
patible with democratic ideals or not de¬ 
pends on the importance of the affairs to 
which they relate and the degree of assur¬ 
ance we have that the administrative official, 
in the exercise of his discretion, will have 
to stay within the bounds of popular ap¬ 
proval. 

The ability of an administrative organ¬ 
ization to abuse its power is not measured j 
entirely by the sweep of its grant of dis¬ 
cretion. It may effectively extend its au- 5 
thority by taking preliminary steps which 
so prejudice a situation that the legislature 
has little choice but to confirm and extend 
the policy tentatively established by the of¬ 
ficials and employees of the bureaucracy. 

By the emphasis it gives to administration 
-vigorous action here, little attention to 
that, no action at all in these cases-adminis- 
trative officials and employees may convert 
a carefully worded policy of the legislature 
into something the legislature did not in¬ 
tend and would not approve. And, if it is 
not adequately directed and controlled, the 
administrative organization can nullify al¬ 
most any purpose of the legislature by in¬ 
action. 

4. Initiative and Leadership. The empha¬ 
sis of the discussion up to this point has 
been on the possibility that power will be 
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abused, and upon the necessity of curbing 
such abuse. Safeguards against abuse of 
power can be carried to the point where 
the administrative official is stripped of the 
capacity either to plan or to act. Certainly 
we want to stop short of that in providing 
direction and control. Any official who has 
power can find ways of abusing it, but we 
must nonetheless give men the authority 
necessary to get the work of government 
done. The administrative official may slant 
his reports to his own advantage, but we 
must nonetheless insist that he report on 
his doings. 

We have apparently gotten to the point 
in America where we turn to government 
as the way of getting ourselves out of about 
every bad hole that we fumble our way 
into. Solutions for difficult problems do not 
occur to all of us, If someone puts forward 
a good idea for dealing with a tough prob¬ 
lem, we arc likely to put him in office and 
tell him to do the job. We put him there 
because we want the problem hitched up 
to his ideas and his energies. If he loses his 
vision, he loses his greatest usefulness. If he 
loses his courage, the job will not be done. 
If he quits telling the people what he thinks 
they ought to do, the people will not be 
able tp play their part in solving the 
problem, 

The administrative official who is put at 
the head of an important department of 
government has need for qualities that most 
of us do not have, He must be aggressive; 
otherwise, the job will not be done. He 
must announce his convictions and stand by 
them; in no other way can the public know 
whether to support him or tell him to quit. 
I-Ie must have the courage to disregard 
the demands of individual Congressmen 
who think they are Congress. He may even 
have to speak out against Congress itself; 
for he is often a leader of the political 
party of the President, and has been given 
his position in the government with the ex¬ 
pectation that he will use it to advance the 
President’s program. 

These qualities are essential in the high 
administrative official if government is to 


cope with the problems we put upon it. 
He must be imaginative in conceiving his 
program; bold in explaining it; ingenious 
in executing it; and firm in defending it. It 
is possible that government in America fails 
to accord with the will of the people fully 
as much because administrative officials fail 
to rise to these demands for initiative and 
leadership as because they overextend the 
authority that is given them. 

But in his eagerness to meet the demands 
upon him, the administrative official must 
not deceive the President, Congress, or the 
people, or so commit them to a program 
that they cannot repudiate it without dis¬ 
aster. And when the political branches of 
the government have authoritatively ex¬ 
pressed themselves, the official must obey 
or resign. This is essential to our design of 
government by the people. 

5. Inefficiency of Government. Govern¬ 
ment is created and maintained in order to 
do things. If it doesn’t do these things at 
all, it has no excuse for being. If it doesn’t 
do them well, it has no claim on the con¬ 
fidence of the people. 

The administrative branch carries the 
principal burden of putting the policies of 
government into effect. If the administrative 
organizations do what we expect them to 
do with dispatch, with due regard for the 
convenience of the public, and with econ¬ 
omy of manpower and materials-in that 
case, we say the organization is efficient. 
If the organization offends too badly on 
any of these points, we say it is inefficient. 
It makes a lot of difference whether the 
administrative establishments of the gov¬ 
ernment are efficient or inefficient. If the 
administrative establishment is inefficient, 
the people may not get the kind and quality 
of service they thought they had provided 
for. As inefficiency mounts, the size of 
bureaucracy and the cost of government in¬ 
crease. As size of the bureaucracy increases, 
the difficulties in controlling it become 
greater. As the cost of government goes up, 
the possibility of undertaking additional de¬ 
sirable programs is diminished. 

Too much inefficiency too long con¬ 


tinued may even undermine our entire 
democratic system. No government will 
long be tolerated by an intelligent and free 
people if it consistently fails to do the 
things the people want it to do. When they 
get all out of patience with reform move- 
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ments and repair jobs that still leave them 
without the kind of government they want, 
the people may be induced to turn their 
government over to someone to run it for 
them, without assurance that they can take 
it back. 


IN DEFENSE OF BUREAUCRACY* 

John A. Vieg, professor of government at Pomona College and Clare¬ 
mont Graduate School, saw wartime service in Washington, D. C. in 
the Lend-Lease Administration and the Bureau of the Budget. He is co¬ 
author of Elements of Public Administration (1946,1999), 


The term “bureaucracy” is used in sev¬ 
eral different ways. These fall, however, 
into two main categories. Either the word 
is used in a neutral and technical sense to 
denote the body of officials which executes 
the policies and effectuates the programs of 
government, or it is used in a symbolic and 
unneutral sense to connote the worst fea¬ 
tures of administrative personnel and pro¬ 
cedures In all large organizations, private 
as well as public, but especially public. 
Ordinarily, one has no difficulty in deciding 
from the context which meaning is in¬ 
tended. 

Popular usage accords generally with 
the latter definition. That this should be the 
case is perhaps a sad commentary, whether 
on the competence of governmental official¬ 
dom in the United States or on the intelli¬ 
gence of the American people, or both. 
But it is a fact. In our own time, to be sure, 
many millions, particularly among those 
with low incomes, have come to regard 
government as their friend and its em¬ 
ployees more or less as friends and helpers. 
Yet other millions, including some of our 
most influential citizens, continue to hold 


attitudes toward the state and toward civil 
service personnel which comport hardly 
at all with the benefits they receive from 
government. 

The development and maintenance of a 
competent and responsible bureaucracy is 
one of the most basic public problems of 
our age. The future of free government, 
upon which all else chiefly depends, will 
depend upon our ability to build such a 
public service more than upon any other 
thing, excepting only our success in gen¬ 
erating enlightened public opinion and 
translating that opinion into sound legisla¬ 
tion. Although this proposition is absolutely 
clear, it can be as useful as it is necessary to 
examine and investigate the various charges 
and indictments leveled against the public 
service in the big democracy which is the 
United States today. 

These accusations and indictments vary 
greatly in content and severity. While they 
do not lend themselves to neat and easy 
classification, they may for convenience be 
grouped into eight main categories. To 
summarize their faults, the trouble with the 
bureaucrats is: (1) that “there are too 


* John A. Vieg, from “Democracy and Bureaucracy,” rev. of J, ML Juran, Bureaucracy: A 
Challenge to Better Management (New York, 1944) and Lawrence Sullivan, Bureaucracy Runs 
Imuck (New York, 1944), in Public Administration Review, IV (Summer, 1944), 248-^252, passim. 
ibridged and edited with permission of the author. Reprinted from Public Administration Review 
v oermission of the American Society for Public Administration. 
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damned many of them"; (2) that “they are 
worse than useless, they are parasitical”; 
(3) that they are woefully inefficient and 
so bound up in red tape that they either 
never get anything done or, if they do, 
succeed only at excessive cost of time, 
money, or both; (4) that they are officious, 
contemptuous of the citizen, and arrogant 
toward his representatives in Congress, in 
the state legislatures, and in municipal coun¬ 
cils; (5) that they are zealots and reformers 
endeavoring through their positions to re¬ 
make the world according to the blueprints 
of their dreams; (6) that they are timid, 
ignorant, and unimaginative, functioning 
more or less like robots; (7) that they are 
arbitrary and capricious and inclined to in¬ 
dulge in favoritism in the distribution of 
appointments and emoluments within their 
control; (8) that those in the employ of 
the national government are so hungry for 
power that they have gradually taken 
over more and more of the functions 
of the states, cities, and counties, with the 
result that local government has been un¬ 
dermined and the federal system is being 
destroyed, 

Our American bureaucracy has grown to 
prodigious absolute size, On that point there 
can be neither doubt nor dispute. But to 
listen to some of the more intemperate 
critics of the federal “burro-cracy" one 
would gather that this growth has been due 
mainly, if not wholly, to a calculated con¬ 
spiracy to subvert the American way of po¬ 
litical and economic life and reconstruct it 
on the model of some alien collectivism, 
I Nor do these critics show any awareness 
F of the fact that the activities of a demo¬ 
cratic government reflect basically the needs 
of its citizens or that bigness is a relative 
as well as an absolute measure, 

Of all of the factors which account for 
the growth of government to its present 
size, ideology is of the least importance, 
Both of the major parties operate more on 
the basis of expediency than of philosophy. 
Our bureaucracy has expanded under Re¬ 
publican as well as under Democratic ad¬ 
ministrations. The reason for this is the 
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pragmatism of the American people in mat¬ 
ters of politics: they want their govern¬ 
ment to do whatever needs to be done by 
government. They have no systematic doc¬ 
trines by which they insist that all questions 
relating to the range of governmental ac¬ 
tion be settled. Neither does either of the 
dominant parties. Government has taken 
on new functions under Republican leader¬ 
ship despite die conservatism and rugged in¬ 
dividualism within the Grand Old Party. 
So has it under Democratic auspices—but 
not because the New Dealers are united 
by a well-wrought philosophy of liberalism 
or robust collectivism. 

The principal problem for the Ameri¬ 
can people is not the size of their bureauc¬ 
racy or, to put the same point in different 
language, the power of their government, 
but its accountability. Today no nation 
lacking a big bureaucracy and a powerful 
government has the means of insuring 
either its liberty or its welfare, This propo¬ 
sition is so plain that it should not need to 
be labored. Yet there is a good deal of con¬ 
fusion surrounding it. Even Woodrow 
Wilson, whose New Freedom was respon¬ 
sible for a considerable increase in the size 
of the federal bureaucracy, has been quoted 
as fearing a strong and active government. 
“The history of Liberty,” he is supposed 
to have said in 1912, “is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it.” The professor-of-political- 
scicnce-about-to-bccome-President was mis¬ 
taken. The history of Liberty is a history of 
the limitation of the arbitrary use of gov¬ 
ernmental power, not of the limitation of 
governmental power itself. 

If it were true, by far the most serious 
accusation with which bureaucrats arc wont 
to be indicted is. the accusation that they 
are parasites, that their activities are not 
only not productive but a drain and burden 
on the production of others. But the state¬ 
ment is not true. It is so false that it is high 
time it is challenged flatly and openly..,. 
All work is creative which is essential to 
building and sustaining the good society; 
it is all productive. If in time of war or 
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preparedness it proves necessary to maintain 
economic discipline among the civilian pop¬ 
ulation, then, if they do their jobs effi¬ 
ciently, the tens of thousands of bureaucrats 
administering price control and rationing 
are every whit as creative and productive 
as the men and women who design and 
build jet-bombers-to say nothing of their 
fellow bureaucrats in uniforms who fly the 
monsters.... The production of economic 
stability is no less creative than the produc¬ 
tion of a piece of machinery or a bushel of 
wheat-and it may be far more difficult. 

To judge by the frequency and intensity 
with which bureaucrats are berated for in¬ 
efficiency, one would gather that, in public 
as well as in business administration, effi¬ 
ciency is universally accepted as the greatest 
of all goods. In a sense, but only in a very 
limited one, that is true, The misleading 
thing is the assumption that aims and ends 
in government are identical with those in 
business. Efficiency is a term that has for its 
connotation the atmosphere of the market 
place. The objective of business is simple- 
to make money. Success in business can, 
therefore, be very easily measured. But that 
is not the case in government. There are, of 
course, some fields of public administration 
in which the objectives sought resemble 
those in a commercial undertaking, but 
these are the exception rather than the rule. 
By its very nature, government has objec¬ 
tives more complex and more intangible 
than those of business. 

Government, therefore, is not business. 
Certainly in the,case of many of its agencies 
it could and should he run in a more busi¬ 
nesslike way than is the case today. But if 
it were run entirely on a business basis, it 
would cease to be government. It might 
gain “efficiency” but in doing so lose its 
disposition and ability to provide those 
noneconomic values which form so large 
a part of what the citizen expects of his 
government, 

Men look to government for justice, law, 
peace, and order; for the maintenance of 
liberty, equality, and opportunity; for im¬ 
partiality in the enforcement of economic 
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regulations and even-handedness in the ad¬ 
ministration of economic assistance; for 
service that is safe and sure rather than 
swift and cheap. They want their govern¬ 
ment to be efficient, certainly, but only in 
so far as being “efficient” is consistent with 
satisfying these other and more basic ex¬ 
pectations. They do not run their govern¬ 
ment to make money. They run it in order 
to establish and preserve an environment in 
which they themselves can make money. 
They do not expect the government to 
show a profit on its operations at the end 
of the year because they purposely reserve 
to private enterprise the areas appropriate 
and safe for profit-making. 

Yet even this does not tell the whole 
story. It is expected by the vast majority of 
the people that, from the standpoint of 
treating employees with courtesy and dig¬ 
nity, their government be a model em¬ 
ployer. It dare not even give the appearance 
of treating labor as a commodity. When, 
for example, a veteran, or his widow, ap¬ 
plies for a job, the government is not ex¬ 
pected, indeed it is not permitted, to con¬ 
sider the applicant strictly on the basis of 
his qualifications. This is only one illustra¬ 
tion of the special conditions attending the 
employment of personnel for government 
service. Others will occur to every reader. 
It is not by happenstance that the merit 
system is not more widely established than 
it is. The people have shown rather clearly 
by the qualified character of their support 
of the principle of competitive examination 
how much emphasis th%y want placed on 
business efficiency in public administration 
as compared with these other considera¬ 
tions. It should be obvious that to a con¬ 
siderable degree they prefer the noneco¬ 
nomic values of justice, security, and dig¬ 
nity to the economic value of efficiency. In 
the scales of progress and of civilization 
this may be salutary or it may be otherwise, 
but not to know that it is true is to be un¬ 
aware of one of the basic facts of demo¬ 
cratic life. 

Space will not permit anything like a 
detailed analysis of the other common in- 
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dictments against the bureaucrats, Some of 
them may admittedly be officious in their 
attitude toward the citizen and occasionally 
careless, even contemptuous, of his rights, 
but that this is anything like their general 
inclination is belied by the experience of 
every citizen who still retains his wits. As 
for the accusation that they are arrogant 
toward the political representatives of the 
American people, all that need be said is 
that, by and large, their attitude is more 
likely to be one not only of respect but 
of deference, 

It is hard to take seriously the charge that, 
as a whole, they are zealots, radicals, and re¬ 
formers, No sound or substantial evidence 
has ever been adduced to show that they 
are anything in political philosophy except 
a typical cross-section of the American peo¬ 
ple, Indeed, the thinness of this charge is 
proved by the fact that it is often made in 
the breath preceding or following the accu¬ 
sation that governmental employees are as 
a class timid, ignorant, and unimaginative 
to the point where they act more or less 
like robots. For both of these charges to 
be true would be impossible, Neither of 
them can, in fact, be sustained, The most 
that can be said is that each represents a 
caricature of a very small minority of pub¬ 
lic employees. ,, . 

As for the charge that bureaucrats are 
arbitrary, capricious, and inclined to fa¬ 
voritism in the distribution of appointments 
and emoluments among their brethren, it 
all depends upon the standard of com¬ 
parison whether one can get excited about 
it or not, Certainly there is some of it, and 
some is too much when measured by the 
standards of perfection. But as compared 


with the situation in our commercial bu- 
reaucracy-that is, in private business-gov¬ 
ernmental bureaucracy is relatively free 
from these faults. 

Finally, as for the accusation that because 
of their lust for power the bureaucrats In 
Washington have taken over so many of 
the functions of our states, cities, and coun¬ 
ties that local government has been under¬ 
mined and the federal character of our 
government vitiated, it simply will not hold 
water. If, as is true, the national govern¬ 
ment has grown in size more rapidly than 
the governments of our states and localities, 
that is mainly owing not to deliberate na¬ 
tional encroachment upon the states and the 
localities but, on the one hand, to the fact 
that more and more of our public problems 
have become national in their scope and 
incidence and, on the other, to the fact that 
when the states and localities have failed or 
defaulted in meeting their own responsibil¬ 
ities, the people have insisted that the na¬ 
tional government step in and either take 
over the load or help them to carry it, 

In the years ahead the United States 
will need a competent and responsible bu¬ 
reaucracy more than ever before. ... The 
improvement of the public service must for 
this reason be placed high and kept high on 
the agenda of American democracy. 
Thanks, however, to the marked advances 
made in public administration during the 
last half-century, the betterment of our bu¬ 
reaucracy does not constitute our foremost 
problem in government. ... The crucial 
question is not whether its public adminis¬ 
tration will be adequate and efficient, but 
whether its public policies will be sound 
and enlightened. 
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BUREAUCRACY AND CONSTITUTIONALISM* 

Norton E. Long, James Gordon Professor of Community Government 
at Brandcis University, has divided his career between college teaching 
(Harvard, Mt. Holyoke, Oberlin, Michigan, Western Reserve, Michigan 
State, and Northwestern) and public administration (Office of Price 
Administration; Cuyahoga, Ohio, County Engineer; and Northwestern 
University’s Transportation Center). 


There is an old aphorism that fire is a 
good servant but a bad master. Something 
like this aphorism is frequently applied to 
the appropriate role of the bureaucracy in 
government. Because bureaucracy is often 
viewed as tainted with an ineradicable lust 
for power, it is alleged that, like fire, it 
needs constant control to prevent its erup¬ 
ting from beneficient servitude into dan¬ 
gerous and tyrannical mastery. 

Growth in the power of the bureauc¬ 
racy is looked upon as a menace to con¬ 
stitutionalism. By some it is seen as a dan¬ 
gerous enhancement of the power of the 
President, liy others as an alarming accre¬ 
tion of power to a non-elective part of the 
government. The logic of either-or sees a 
cumulative process in which the supremacy 
of the elected legislative is replaced by the 
supremacy of an appointed bureaucracy. 
Given the alternative, the choice of the 
supremacy of an elected legislature would 
be clear, but that choice is an unreal bogy. 
To meet our needs, we have worked out a 
complex system in which the bureaucracy 
and legislature perform complementary and 
interlocking functions. Both are necessary, 
and the supremacy of either would be a 
constitutional misfortune, We sometimes 
forget that the authors of the Federalist and 
Jefferson alike were aware of the danger 
of legislative tyranny. 


Professor Friedrich and others have ar¬ 
gued that the essence of constitutionalism 
is the division of power in such a way as 
to provide a system of effective regularized 
restraints upon governmental action. 1 The 
purpose of this division of power is not to 
create some mechanical equipoise among 
the organs of government but so to repre¬ 
sent the diversity of the community that its 
own pluralism is reflected in a pluralism 
within the government. As Mosca has well 
said, “the only demand that is important, 
and possible, to make of a political system is 
that all social values shall have a part in it, 
and that it shall find a place for all who 
possess any of the qualities which determine 
what prestige and what influence an indi¬ 
vidual, or a class, is to have.” 2 Now it is 
extremely clear that our Congress fails to 
do this and that the bureaucracy in con¬ 
siderable measure compensates for its de¬ 
ficiency. Important and vital interests in the 
United States are unrepresented, under¬ 
represented, or malrepresented in Congress. 
These interests receive more effective and 
more responsible representation through ad¬ 
ministrative channels than through the leg¬ 
islature. 

To the modern student of government, 
Aristotle’s characterization of an election as 
an oligarchical device always comes some¬ 
what as a shock, Nonetheless, its implica- 


* Norton E. Long, from “Bureaucracy and Constitutionalism,” American Political Science 
Review XLVI (September, 1952), 808-818, passirn. Abridged and edited with permission of the 
author and the American Political Science Aao-uon 
lCarl L Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy, ed. (Boston, 1950), Ch. . 
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tions for representative democracy are sig¬ 
nificant. If one were to set forth in law the 
facts of life of the American Congress, it 
would appear that, to be eligible, over¬ 
whelmingly a candidate had first to be in 
the upper upper-income bracket or second, 
either personally or through his associates, 
to be able to command substantial sums of 
money. Expressed as custom, such condi¬ 
tions are passed over save for the carping 
criticism of Marxists; yet if they were ex¬ 
pressed in law, they would clearly charac¬ 
terize our constitution as oligarchic. 

While the Jacksonian conception of the 
civil service as a domain for the common 
man was not expressly designed as a balance 
to the inevitably oligarchical aspects of an 
elected legislature, it has been influential in 
that direction. Accustomed as we are to 
the identification of election with both rep¬ 
resentation and democracy, it seems strange 
at first to consider that the non-clected 
civil service may be both more representa¬ 
tive of the country and more democratic in 
its composition than the Congress. 

As it operates in the civil service, the re¬ 
cruitment process brings into federal em¬ 
ployment and positions of national power, 
persons whose previous affiliations, training, 
and background cause them to conceive of 
themselves as representing constituencies 
that are relatively uninfluential in Congress. 
These constituencies, like that of the presi¬ 
dency, are in the aggregate numerically 
very large; and in speaking for them as 
self-appointed, or frequently actually ap¬ 
pointed, representatives, the bureaucrats fill 
in the deficiencies of the process of repre¬ 
sentation in the legislature. The importance 
of this representation lies not only in off¬ 
setting such defects as rural overrepresen- 
tation, the self-contained district, and other 
vagaries of our system of nominations that 
leave many without a voice, but in the 
qualitative representation of science, the 
professions, the institutions of learning, and 
the conscience of society as it is expressed 
in churches, civil liberties groups, and a 
host of others. 

The democratic character of the civil 


service stems from its origin, income level, 
and associations. The process of selection 
of the civil service, its contacts, milieu, and 
income level after induction make the civil 
service as a body a better sample of the 
mass of the people than Congress. Lacking 
a caste system to wall them off from their 
fellows, the members of this sample are 
likely to he more responsive to the desires 
and needs of the broad public than a highly 
selected slice whose responsiveness is en¬ 
forced by a mechanism of elections that 
frequently places more power in the hands 
of campaign-backers than voters. Further¬ 
more, it is unlikely that any overhauling of 
our system of representation in Congress 
will remove the need for supplementary 
representation through the bureaucracy, 
The working interaction of President, Con¬ 
gress, courts, and the administrative branch 
makes the constitutional system a going 
conccru-not the legal supremacy of any¬ 
one of them. 

Given the seemingly inevitable growth in 
the power of the bureaucracy through ad¬ 
ministrative discretion and administrative 
law, it is of crucial importance that the bu¬ 
reaucracy he both representative and demo¬ 
cratic in composition and ethos. Its internal 
structuring may be as important for consti¬ 
tutional functioning as any theoretical or 
practicable legislative supremacy. That won¬ 
der of modern times, the standing army pos¬ 
sessed of a near monopoly of force yet 
tamely obedient to the civil power, 
is a prime example of the efficacy of a 
balance of social forces as a means 
to neutralization as a political force, A sim¬ 
ilar representation of the pluralism of our 
society in the vitals of the bureaucracy in¬ 
sures its constitutional behavior and political 
equilibrium. 

It is not by any means sure that the people 
think that what they want is the same as 
what Congress wants. In fact, there is con¬ 
siderable evidence that the ordinary man 
views Congressmen, if not Congress as an in¬ 
stitution, with considerable skepticism, The 
retort that the people elected Congress falls 
somewhat wide of the mark, Given the 
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system of parties and primaries, rural over- 
representation, seniority rule, interest-dom¬ 
inated committees, and all the devices that 
give potent minorities a disproportionate 
say, it should occasion no surprise if Con¬ 
gress’ claim exclusively to voice what the 
people want be taken with reservations. 
Skepticism of the exclusiveness of the claim, 
however, is no warrant for denying the 
vital contribution of the representative leg¬ 
islature to the maintenance of constitu¬ 
tionalism. Without it bureaucratic abso¬ 
lutism would be well-nigh unavoidable. 

If one rejects the view that election is 
the sine qua non of representation, the bu¬ 
reaucracy now has a very real claim to be 
considered much more representative of the 
American people in its composition than the 
Congress. This is not merely the case with 
respect to the class structure of the country 
but, equally significantly, with respect to 
the learned groups, skills, economic inter¬ 
ests, races, nationalities, and religions. The 
rich diversity that makes up the United 
States is better represented in its civil serv¬ 
ice than anywhere else. 

Through the breadth of the interests 
represented in its composition, the bureauc¬ 
racy provides a significant constitutionaliz¬ 
ing element of pluralism in our government. 
Through its structure, permanence, and 
processes, it provides a medium in which 
the conditions requisite for the national in¬ 
terpretation of experience can develop. 
Thus it has a substantial part to play in the 
working constitution as representative or¬ 
gan and as source of rationality. 

Returning now to Aristotle’s suggestive 
analysis of the real components of a consti¬ 
tution, it is interesting to consider the ethi¬ 
cal constitution of the bureaucracy. What 
is the prevailing ethos of the leading ele¬ 
ments in the bureaucracy and how docs it 
compare with those of the other branches 
of government, notably that of Congress? 
A detailed analysis of working attitudes 
towards the rule of law, civil liberties, and 
due process would be illuminating, A pow¬ 
erful case might well be made that in prac¬ 
tice the bureaucracy shows far more con¬ 


cern and respect for each of these consti¬ 
tutional fundamentals than does the Con¬ 
gress, Certainly no agency shows such bla¬ 
tant disregard for due process as is custom¬ 
ary with congressional committees, while 
the entire body’s acquiescence in the abuse 
of congressional immunity bespeaks a dis¬ 
regard for constitutional safeguards that 
goes beyond committee excesses. 

Clearly the difference in ethos in the 
congressional and administrative branches 
of the government is not due to any mys¬ 
terious vice in the one or virtue in the 
other, The difference must relate to the 
backgrounds and education of the person¬ 
nel recruited for each and the seemingly wide 
difference in what constitutes successful 
practice in each as well as to the forces that 
bear upon them. Both branches are products 
of the effective political sentiments bearing 
upon them; they are rivals in political com¬ 
petence, varying according to their respec¬ 
tive patterns of representativeness and re¬ 
sponsibility. (For example, criticism of law 
schools and law reviews wrings the withers 
of no Congressman; it does have effect upon 
the bureaucracy and the courts.) Alto¬ 
gether, the climate of influential opinion is 
different, and the working of the group 
structure through the relevant institutions 
of selection and election produces a dif¬ 
ferent result. 

Given the views and composition of 
Congress, it is a fortunate fact of our work¬ 
ing constitution that it is complemented by 
a bureaucracy indoctrinated with the funda¬ 
mental ideals of constitutionalism, This 
varied group, rooted in the diversity of the 
country, can be counted on to provide im¬ 
portant representation for its pluralism. In 
a real and important sense, it provides a 
constitutional check on both legislature and 
executive. 

It is no neutral instrument like the 
German bureaucracy, available to Nazi and 
democrat alike, pleading its orders from 
“die hohe Tiers'" as an excuse for criminal 
acts. Be it noted that this plea of duty to 
carry out orders neutrally met short shrift 
at Nuremberg, Facing the facts should lead 
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to some interesting changes in the theory 
of the desirability of administrative neutral¬ 
ity. It is the balance of social forces in the 
bureaucracy that enables it both to perform 
an important part in the process of repre¬ 
sentation and to serve as a needed addition 
to a functioning division of power in gov¬ 
ernment. Were the administrative branch 
ever to become a neutral instrument, it 
would, as a compact and homogeneous 
power group, either set up shop on its own 
account or provide the weapon for some 
other group bent on subverting the con¬ 
stitution. 

A candid review of the causes leading to 
the overthrow of constitutional govern¬ 
ments in recent years will show few, if any, 
examples where prime responsibility can be 
placed on the bureaucracy. With the ex¬ 
ception of the military in Spain and South 
America, one must look elsewhere. In¬ 
deed, the very weakness of bureaucracies 
incapable of maintaining order has been a 


major chink in the constitutional armor; 
but anarchical legislatures incompetent to 
govern, accompanied by the rise of total¬ 
itarian political parties, have been the polit¬ 
ical causes of the debacle of constitutional¬ 
ism. It is high time that the administrative 
branch is recognized as an actual and po¬ 
tentially great addition to the forces of 
constitutionalism. The advice of the de¬ 
votees of Locke would make it a neutral 
instrument, a gun for hire by any party. 
Fortunately, such advice cannot be taken. 
Far better would be to recognize that, by 
appropriate recruitment, structure, and 
processes, the bureaucracy can be made a 
vital part of a functioning constitutional 
democracy, filling out the deficiencies of 
the Congress and the political executive. 
The theory of our constitution needs to 
recognize and understand the working and 
the potential of our great fourth branch of 
government, taking a rightful place beside 
President, Congress, and Courts. 


j 
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Establish Justice 

HOW ABSURD AN AMBITION FOR A PEOPLE TO AT¬ 
TEMPT, BY A WRITTEN CONSTITUTION, TO “ESTABLISH 
JUSTICE!” IT IS AN AMBITION TO MAKE LAWYERS 
LAUGH AND PHILOSOPHERS WEEP. 

Denis W. Brogan 


To establish justice is at once the most exalted and difficult of the aims 
which a state may seek to achieve. It is an exalted aim because it requires, 
in the familiar words of the Roman law, giving every man his due. It is the 
most difficult of aims because men seldom agree as to what is their due. 
No wonder, then, Denis Brogan should exclaim: “How absurd an ambi¬ 
tion for a people to attempt, by a written constitution, to ‘establish justice!’ 
It is an ambition to make lawyers laugh and philosophers weep.’’ 1 Yet the 
fact remains that the quest for justice has always been regarded as one of 
the most important and proper ends of the state. So universal is the human 
longing for justice, Arnold Brecht has written, “that no one in public life 
can neglect presenting his acts as just.” Even dictators have felt the need 
to appeal to their people’s sense of justice. Thus, on the very eve of the 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia in 1935, Mussolini told his countrymen: “It is 
the cry of Italy which goes beyond the mountains and the seas out into 
the great world. It is the cry of justice and of victory.” In a similar vein 
Hitler sought to justify his aggression against Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland and his crimes against the Jews. 2 It is even more essential for a 
democratic government to act justly, justice and democracy, in fact, have 
a symbiotic relationship, each nurturing and sustaining the other. No one 
has understood this relationship more clearly than Reinhold Niebuhr, the 
Protestant theologian whose political insights are highly respected. “Man’s 
capacity for justice makes democracy possible,” he has written, “but man’s 
inclination to injustice makes democracy necessary.” The problem of jus¬ 
tice, he asserts, is the “central problem of politics,” and “to establish justice 
in a sinful world is the whole sad duty of the political order.” 3 

1 Denis W. Brogan, The American Character (New York, 1944), p. 129. 

* Arnold Brecht, Political Theory: The Foundations of Twentieth-Century Political 
Thought (Princeton, 1959),p.389- ■, , , „ , ... 

3 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness (New 
York, 1944), pp. xi, 180. 
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Like the English from whom they derived their legal institutions, Ameri¬ 
cans have never attempted to define officially the justice which they expect 
their government to establish. It is possible to define justice, as the Romans 
did, largely in terms of the result desired (give everyone his due), but the 
Anglo-American view has been to emphasize method more than result. 
In the notion of equality before the law, which is guaranteed both explic¬ 
itly and implicitly in the Constitution, the concern is mainly, though not 
solely, with the end result. All persons except those who, like children and 
the insane, are in special need of legal protection, are entitled to be treated 
equally under the law. It is for denying this equal protection of the laws 
that racial segregation has been condemned in the public schools and other 
tax-supported facilities. On the other hand, due process of law, the other 
basic, constitutionally protected concept concerned with justice, deals 
largely, though not entirely, with the method by which justice is to be 
attained. It can be said of due process of law what Daniel Webster once 
said of the “law of the land,” which is the form the guarantee takes in some 
state constitutions-that it “hears before it condemns, .. . proceeds upon 
inquiry, and renders judgment only after trial .” 4 In short, by the process 
which is due under the law of the land, the government must deal fairly 
with all persons under its authority. In criminal prosecutions it must not 
proceed against a person unless he has committed an offense which has 
already been declared by general law to be a crime, and it must see that 
he receives a fair trial before a lawfully constituted court at which he is pro¬ 
tected in his right to be represented by counsel, to be confronted by and 
to cross-examine witnesses against him, and to decline to take the stand 
in his own defense. In civil proceedings, too, the government may not act 
arbitrarily. It must give adequate notice to those against whom it is pro¬ 
ceeding, and it must give them a fair hearing at which they may be accom¬ 
panied by counsel, and it must permit an appeal for the purpose of review¬ 
ing any question of law. 

* Daniel Webster, paraphrased in the Dartmouth College Cure, 4 Wheaton 518 (1819). 


The Supreme Court: Court of Law 
or Keeper of the Nation’s Conscience? 

The Supreme Court of the United States, as Justice Frankfurter once 
observed, is a “very special kind of court .” 1 As a court of law, to be sure, 
it functions much like most other high courts in reviewing and deciding 
law suits within its jurisdiction. But early in its career the Supreme Court 
assumed another function which is as much political as legal—the power 
to decide, in real controversies properly before it, whether the other agen¬ 
cies of government have acted in conformity with the Constitution. In 
theory any American court of record, state or federal, may exercise judi¬ 
cial review on constitutional grounds, but only the Supreme Court does 
so frequently and finally as a normal incident of its judicial function. It 
is this aspect of judicial power that has made the Supreme Court virtually 
unique among the judicial tribunals of the world. It alone is both a political 
and a legal institution. As a political institution, Justice Robert H. Jackson 
points out, it arbitrates the “allocation of powers between different branches 
of the Federal government, between state and nation, between state and 
state, and between majority government and minority rights.” 

In carrying out its political function, the Supreme Court is at once the 
strongest and the weakest of institutions. It is the weakest of the three 
coordinate departments, as Alexander Hamilton was the first to note, because 
it lacks both the president’s power of the sword and Congress’ control of 
the purse . 2 It cannot even enforce its own decisions, as more than one 
chief justice has learned to his dismay, if either of the avowedly political 
branches is determined to resist. Nor has it much to say as to what issues 
shall be brought to it for settlement and when; in most cases this is left 
to the initiative of the litigant and the decision of the lower courts. “And 
when it is all over,” Justice Jackson has remarked, “the judicial decree, 
however broadly worded, actually binds, in most instances, only the par¬ 
ties to the case. As to others, it is merely a weather vane showing which 
way the judicial wind is blowing-a precedent that the Court in a similar 
case is likely to follow,” In the last analysis, it has been suggested, “the 
power of the Court rests on nothing but its prestige, or, from our point 
of view, our respect for it, which are the bases of obedience to its deci¬ 
sions .” 8 

Yet this very fact, paradoxically, has made the Supreme Court the most 

1 Felix Frankfurter, “The Supreme Court in the Mirror of Justice,” 105 University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review 781 (1957). 

BCharLsIpXurth as quoted in C. Herman Pritchett, The Political Offender and the 
Warren Court (Boston, 1958), p. 68, 
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powerful court known to history. Throughout most of its career the 
American people have accepted decisions at the Court’s hands which would 
have been rejected coming from the president or Congress. Before the 
Civil War what other agency would have dared to outrage public opinion 
in the North by overturning the sectional compromise which for a gen¬ 
eration had restricted the spread of slavery? A century later who else but 
the Supreme Court-and by a bare majority at that-could have persuaded 
the American people that their government was constitutionally helpless 
to cope with the problems of the Great Depression? During the McCarthy 
era what other public officials were bold enough to declare that there are 
constitutional limits to what can be done in the name of anti-Communism? 
And who, if not the Supreme Court, is responsible for the prospect that 
someday racial segregation will almost certainly disappear from American 
social life even in the Deep South? Certainly not the members of Congress 
who represent local constituencies never larger than a single state and who 
in the House at least serve such short terms that they cannot lightly run 
the risk of antagonizing the dominant local interests. Not even the presi¬ 
dent, who in theory represents the nation at large, can take a consistently 
broad and long view of the nation’s interests or seek to establish justice in 
the abstract. He, too, has a constituency to please, and the hard core of his 
party’s activists who are his most influential constituents are often as 
singleminded and shortsighted in their expectations as the voters of any 
district. Of the three coordinate branches, it is only the Supreme Court 
which has no particular interests to represent or constituencies to please. 
Its justices hold office by presidential appointment during good behavior 
and not, as in most state courts, by popular election for fixed and relatively 
short terms. Their very independence of direct popular and political con¬ 
trol makes it possible for them to take a relatively detached and unhurried 
view of what justice requires in a given case. With some justification, then, 
the Supreme Court can be regarded as America’s Lord Chancellor, for 
even in a democracy there is room for a “keeper of the king’s conscience.” 

The justices themselves differ greatly as to how freely the Court’s power 
should be wielded and for what purposes. To activists like Justice Black 
the Court knows no finer hour than when it uses its moral authority to 
right some grievous wrong. Unlike the conservative activists who sought 
to protect businessmen from mere meddlesome interference by legislative 
majorities, the liberal activists of today are much more concerned about 
the plight of the underdog. “Under our constitutional system,” Black 
declared in 1940 for a unanimous Court, “courts stand against any winds 
that blow as havens of refuge for those who might otherwise suffer because 
they are helpless, weak, outnumbered, or because they are non-confor min g 
victims of prejudice and public excitement,” 4 Under this view the Court 
should not hesitate to risk its prestige because the issue to be resolved is 
deeply divisive or basically political. Some rights are so basic to the enjoy- 

4 Chambers v, Florida, 309 U,S, 227 (1940). 
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ment of freedom that they have been protected in seemingly absolute terms 
by the First Amendment. {“Congress shall pass no law respecting an estab¬ 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise, thereof. . . .”) In 
defense of these rights—of free speech, press, religion, and assembly-the 
activists insist the Court should not flinch at using its power to keep the 
other agencies of the government from misusing theirs. 

To other members of the Court, however, there are practical as well 
as legal limits as to how freely the judicial power should be used. Some 
issues presented to the Court for settlement, it is said, are simply not 
suited to judicial settlement. To try to settle these essentially political 
disputes is not only futile but dangerous, because such an attempt under¬ 
mines the people’s confidence in their Court’s political disinterestedness on 
which its moral authority so largely rests. It is on this ground that Justices 
Frankfurter and Harlan dissented from the Court’s decision in 1962 that 
the federal district courts might look into the fairness of a state’s legisla¬ 
tive districts. 5 Even in cases which are properly justiciable, Frankfurter 
and other advocates of judicial self-restraint would have the Court use its 
power cautiously against the other agencies of government. Nor are they 
impressed by the argument that some rights deserve a “preferred position” 
because they are basic to all others and guaranteed in unqualified if not 
absolute terms. “Our power does not vary,” Justice Frankfurter insisted 
in the second Flag Salute case, “according to the particular provision of 
the Bill of Rights which is involved.” And he added, “In no instance is 
this Court the primary protector of the particular liberty that is invoked.” 0 
The same advice was given by Chief Justice Waite as long ago as 1877. 
“For protection against abuses by legislatures," he said with the Court’s 
approval, “the people must resort to the polls, not to the courts.” 7 

Neither view of the Court’s role, whether activism or self-restraint, is 
free of difficulty. Activism, if pushed too far, becomes judicial arrogance. 
It tempts the Court into making the same error which President (later 
Chief Justice) Taft attributed to Theodore Roosevelt and his stewardship 
theory of the presidency-the desire to “play the part of a Universal Provi¬ 
dence and set all things right .” 8 Rule by the wise may well be the best 
possible regime, but most Americans would find it as irksome as Judge 
Learned Hand to be ruled by a “bevy of Platonic Guardians .” 9 Yet, as 
Professor Pritchett notes in his essay, it is no less certain that there are 
limits to judicial self-restraint. “The Supreme Court has an obligation to 
be humble,” he insists, “but not to the point of denying the nation the 
guidance on basic democratic problems which its unique situation equips 
it to provide.” Fortunately, there is little danger that the Court will go 

6 Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186 (1962). 

8 West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943). 

7 Mum v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 113 (1877). 

8 William H. Taft, Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers (New York, 1916), pp. 
I 44 -I 4 S- 

9 Learned Hand, The Bill of Rights (Cambridge, 1958), p. 72. 
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to either extreme; the justices are too evenly divided for that. Nor is this 
cleavage to be deplored; both the activists and the “tomiliamns -to m 
Wallace Mendelson’s word-are needed to give balance to the Court, tor 
as long as this tension is maintained, the Court can continue as it has done m 
the past, to be alternately bold and cautious as the needs of the time requne. 


THE SUPREME COURT AS A 
POLITICAL INSTITUTION* 

Robert H, Jackson was associate justice of the Supreme Court from 
ml until his death in ijw* His books , which show the same terse and 
effective style that characterized his judicial opinions, include The Strug¬ 
gle for Judicial Supremacy (194 7), written while he was United States 
attorney general, and The Niirnberg Case (194 7), written after his ex¬ 
periences as chief of the United States counsel at the Nazi war crimes 
trial, 


No sound assessment of our Supreme same time and by the same act of creation. 
Court can treat it as an isolated, self-sustain- “We, the People of the United States 
ing, or self-sufficient institution. It is a unit deemed an independent Court equally as 
of a complex, interdependent scheme of essential as a Congress or an Executive, espe- 
government from which it cannot be sev- daily, I suppose, to establish Justice, in- 
ered. Nor can it be regarded merely as sure domestic Tranquility,” and to “secure 
another law court.... The Court [is also] the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and to 
a political institution arbitrating the alloca- our Posterity.” The status of the Court as 
tion of powers between different branches a unit of the Government, not as an insti- 
of the Federal Government, between state tution subordinate to it, no doubt has given 
and nation, between state and state, and be- it prestige, for the people do not ^regard 
tween majority government and minority the Justices as employees of the Govern- 
rights. ment of the day or as civil servants, as in 

The Supreme Court of the United States continental Europe. Also, federal judges 
was created in a different manner from enjoy two bulwarks of independence-life 
most high courts. In Europe, most judici- tenure (except for impeachable misbehav- 
aries evolved as subordinates to the King, ior) and irreducible salaries (except by tax- 
who delegated to them some of his func- ation and inflation), 
tions. For example, while the English judges . . ., ,, 

have developed a remarkably independent CmUttm on Judwml taw 
status, they still retain the formal status of Nonetheless, the Constitution-makers 
Crown servants. But here, the Supreme left the Court in vital respects a dependent 
Court and the other branches of the Fed- body. The political branches nominate and 
oral Government came into existence at the confirm the Justices, a control of the 

10 See Wallace Mendelson, Justices Black and Frankfurter: Conflict in the Court 
(Chicago, 1961). 

* Robert H. Jackson, from The Supreme Court in the American System of Government 
(Cambridge: harvard University Press, i9jj),pp, 2, 9-13, 55 "& 7j-8r. .'Abridged, edited, 

and rearranged with permission of the publisher. Copyright 1953 by the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College. Reprinted with permission of the publisher, 
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Court’s composition which results in a 
somewhat lagging political influence over 
its trend of decision, and any party that pre¬ 
vails in the Federal Government through 
several presidential terms will gradually 
tend to impress its political philosophy on 
the Court. The political branches also from 
time to time may alter the number of 
Justices, and that power was used to influ¬ 
ence the course of decision several times be¬ 
fore it was again proposed by President 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

The Court also is dependent on the po¬ 
litical branches for its powers in other 
vital respects. Its only irrevocable jurisdic¬ 
tion is original, and that reaches only cases 
affecting Ambassadors, public Ministers, or 
Consuls, or cases in which a state is a party. 
In all other cases it has appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion, but “with such exceptions and under 
such regulations as Congress shall make.” 
One Congress, fearing a decision unfavor¬ 
able to its post-Civil War enactments, 
ousted the court of jurisdiction in a case 
that had already been argued, and the Court 
submitted. The Court also is dependent 
upon the political branches for the execu¬ 
tion of its mandates, for it has no physical 
force at its command. The story is tra¬ 
ditional that President Jackson once with¬ 
held enforcement, saying, “John Marshall 
has made his decision: —72000 let him enforce 
it!” Also, the Court, of course, depends 
upon Congress for the appropriation of 
funds with which to operate. These all add 
up to a fairly formidable political power 
over the Supreme Court, if there were a 
disposition to exert it. 

But perhaps the most significant and least 
comprehended limitation upon the judicial 
power is that this power extends only to 
cases and controversies. We know that this 
restriction was deliberate, for it was pro¬ 
posed in the Convention that the Supreme 
Court be made part of a Council of Revi¬ 
sion with a kind of veto power, and this 
was rejected. 

The result of the limitation is that the 
Court’s only power is to decide lawsuits be¬ 
tween adversary litigants with real interests 
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at stake, and its only method of proceeding 
is by the conventional judicial, as distin¬ 
guished from legislative or administrative, 
process. This precludes the rendering of ad¬ 
visory opinions even at the request of the 
nation’s President and every form of pro¬ 
nouncement on abstract, contingent, or hy¬ 
pothetical issues. It prevents acceptance for 
judicial settlement of issues in which the 
interests and questions involved are political 
in character. It also precludes imposition on 
federal constitutional courts of nonjudicial 
duties. Recent trends to empower judges 
to grant or deny wire-tapping rights to a 
prosecutor or to approve a waiver of prose¬ 
cution in order to force a witness to give 
self-incriminating testimony raise interest¬ 
ing and dubious questions. A Federal court 
can perform but one function-that of de¬ 
ciding litigations-and can proceed in no 
manner except by the judicial process. , . . 

While the President or the Congress can 
take up any subject at any time, a court in 
our Anglo-American system is a substan¬ 
tially passive instrument, to be moved only 
by the initiative of litigants. The Supreme 
Court cannot take most cases until at least 
one and generally two courts below have 
heard and decided them, which, with the 
present congestion of calendars, may be 
very long indeed. Also, as an appellate 
court, it properly can act only on the state 
of facts revealed by the record made in the 
court below, supplemented sometimes by 
general information of which it may take 
judicial notice. Hence a claim of right may 
be prejudiced by the incompetence, care¬ 
lessness, or collusion of attorneys, as where 
they fail to make an adequate record to 
support the question sought to be raised. 
The decision of a case also may depend on 
its pec uliar ities of fact, for it is still true 
that hard cases make bad law. And when it 
is all over, the judicial decree, however 
broadly worded, actually binds, in most 
instances, only the parties to the case. As to 
others, it is merely a weather vane showing 
which way the judicial wind is blowing—a 
precedent that the Court in a similar case is 
likely to follow. Its real weight in subse- 
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quent cases, however, will depend on many 
factors, such as the quality of the prevail¬ 
ing opinion, the strength of any dissent, 
the acceptance or criticism by the profes¬ 
sion, and the experience in application of 
the rule, Thus, the process of the courts is 
adapted to the intensive examination of par¬ 
ticular legal grievances. . , . 

Political Questions and Judicial Power 

The judicial power of the Supreme 
Court, however, does extend to all cases 
arising under the Constitution, to contro¬ 
versies to which the United States is a party, 
and to those between two or more states. 
Thus, the Court must face political ques¬ 
tions in legal form, for surely a controversy 
between two separately organized political 
societies does present a political question, 
even if waged with the formalities of a 
lawsuit. And any decision which confirms, 
allocates, or shifts power as between dif¬ 
ferent branches of the Federal Government 
or between it and a constituent state is 
equally political, no matter whether the de¬ 
cision be reached by a legislative or a ju¬ 
dicial process. Our Constitution was the 
product and expression of a virile political 
philosophy held by those who wrote it. 
Controversies over its meaning often spring 
from political motives, for the object of 
politics always is to obtain power, Such 
controversies have to be solved either by 
consideration of the experiences and state¬ 
ments of the framers which indicate the 
original will, or by reference to some rele¬ 
vant subsequent events and currents of 
opinion deemed controlling. And all con¬ 
stitutional interpretations have political con¬ 
sequences, 

We must not forget that, at bottom, 
the Civil War was fought over constitu¬ 
tional doctrine. It oversimplifies that trag¬ 
edy to say that it was a war over slavery, 
an institution which many southern lead¬ 
ers had come to deplore and one which 
Mr. Lincoln did not propose to abolish in 
the states where it existed, The controversy 
was over the power of the Federal Govern¬ 


ment to control the spread of slavery into 
new territory, and over the voluntary or 
compulsory character of the federal com¬ 
pact. These, like most other questions which 
have deeply agitated our people, found 
their way to the Supreme Court in the 
guise of private controversies between liti¬ 
gating parties..,, 

The political function which the Su¬ 
preme Court, more or less effectively, may 
be called upon to perform comes to this: 
In a society in which rapid changes tend 
to upset all equilibrium, the Court, without 
exceeding its own limited powers, must 
strive to maintain the great system of bal¬ 
ances upon which our free government is 
based. Whether these balances and checks 
are essential to liberty elsewhere in the 
world is beside the point; they arc indis¬ 
pensable to the society we know. Chief of 
these balances are: first, between the Execu¬ 
tive and Congress; second, between the 
central government and the states; third, 
between state and state; fourth, between 
authority, be it state or national, and the 
liberty of the citizen, or between the rule 
of the majority and the rights of the in¬ 
dividual. ... 

Executive v, Legislative 

It is hard to conceive a task more funda¬ 
mentally political than to maintain amidst 
changing conditions the balance between 
the executive and legislative branches of 
our federal system. The Supreme Court 
often is required to arbitrate between the 
two because litigation in one form or an¬ 
other raises questions as to the legitimacy 
of the acts of one branch or the other 
under the doctrine of separation of powers. 
In such cases the Court has found no prece¬ 
dent from any other country or in the 
judicial interpretation of any similar written 
instrument, and it has had to devise its own 
doctrine from time to time. 

The Court, both before and after the 
Roosevelt influence was felt in its appoint¬ 
ments, has tended strongly to support the 
power of the President in matters involving 
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foreign affairs. On the other hand, where alone but upon his sagacity and force meas- 
only internal affairs are involved, the Court ured against that of the Congress as mani- 
has been more inclined to restrict execu- fested in its leadership, If Congress forfeits 
five power. . , . The relative influence of the respect of the country, it will not be 
the President and of the Congress has flue- able to balance the power of the Executive, 
tuated widely, depending on the personal No matter what the Supreme Court opines, 
and political strength of the particular Pres- only Congress itself can keep its power 
ident as compared with that of the emigres- from slipping through its fingers, 
sional leadership. A Congress stampeded by 
a powerful leader like Thaddeus Stevens Nation v. States 
may cripple a President who is politically It is maintenance of the constitutional 
vulnerable, and a senatorial coalition may equilibrium between the states and the Fed- 
break the foreign policy of even an able eral Government that has brought the most 
and strong President like Wilson, On the vexatious questions to the Supreme Court, 
other hand, a White House tenant who is That it was the duty of the Court, within 
a skillful manipulator of his extralegal in- its own constitutional functions, to pre- 
fluences may force an unwelcome program serve this balance has been asserted by the 
through Congress, Court many times; that the Constitution is 

What are these sources of presidential vague and ambiguous on this subject is 
strength? First, the Executive power is con- shown by the history preceding our Civil 
centrated in a single head in whose choice War. It is undeniable that ever since that 
the whole nation has a part, making him war ended we have been in a cycle of rapid 
the focus of public hopes and expectations, centralization, and Court opinions have 
No collection of local representatives can sanctioned a considerable concentration of 
rival him in prestige. None can gain such power in the Federal Government with a 
ready and effective access to the modern corresponding diminution in the authority 
means of communication with the masses or and prestige of state governments. Indeed, 
exert such influence on public opinion; this long ago an acute foreign observer declared 
is one of his most effective leverages upon the United States to be “a nation concealed 
those in Congress who are supposed to under the form of a federation,” 2 As re¬ 
balance his power. As the nation’s activities spected an authority as Charles Evans 
have spread, the President wields the power Hughes declared nearly three decades ago 
of appointment and promotion over a vast that “far more important to the develop- 
multitude of our people, He is not merely ment of the country, than the decisions 
the Chief Magistrate of tire Republic; he holding acts of Congress to be invalid, have 
is the titular and usually the actual head been those in which the authority of Con- 
of the prevailing political party, whose loy- gress has been sustained and adequate na- 
alties and interest enable him to win as tional power to meet the necessities of a 
political leader what he could not command growing country has been found to exist 
under the Constitution. Woodrow Wilson within constitutional limitations.” 3 
summed it all up in the observation that Here again the principal causes of this 
“if he rightly interpret the national thought concentration have not been within judicial 
and boldly insist upon it, he is irresistible, control. Improved methods of transporta- 
... His office is anything he has the sagac- tion and communication; the increasing im- 
ity and force to make it.” 1 portance of foreign affairs and of interstate 

Yet it depends not upon the President commerce; the absorption of revenue 

1 Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Government in the United States, <58,69 (1911). 

2 Dicey, Lm of the Constitution, App. 604. (9th ed, 1939). 

«Charles Hughes, The Supreme Court of the United States, 96 (1928), 
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sources by the nation with the consequent 
appeal by distressed localities directly to 
Washington for relief and work projects, 
by-passing the state entirely; the direct elec¬ 
tion of Senators; and various other factors 
-all have contributed to move the center 
of gravity from the state capital to that of 
the nation. 

I think it is a mistake to lump all states’ 
rights together as is done so frequently in 
political discussions. 

There can be no doubt that in the orig¬ 
inal Constitution the states surrendered to 
the Federal Government the power to regu¬ 
late interstate commerce, or commerce 
among the states. They did so in the light 
of a disastrous experience in which com¬ 
merce and prosperity were reduced to the 
vanishing point by states discriminating 
against each other through devices of regu¬ 
lation, taxation and exclusion. It is more im¬ 
portant today than it was then that we re¬ 
main one commercial and economic unit 
and not a collection of parasitic states prey¬ 
ing upon each other’s commerce. I make no 
concealment of and offer no apology for 
my philosophy that the federal interstate 
commerce power should be strongly sup¬ 
ported and that the impingement of the 
states upon that commerce which moves 
among them should be restricted to narrow 
limits. 

It was early perceived that to allow the 
Federal Government to spend money for 
internal improvements would aggrandize its 
powers as against those of the states. It was 
not until the famous decision holding the 
Social Security Act constitutional that this 
controversy over the federal power to tax 
| and spend for the general welfare was set- 
| tied, and settled in favor of the existence of 
that power in the Federal Government. I 
believe that this controversy was rightly 
settled, but there is no denying that the 
power is vast and, uncontrolled, leads to the 
invasion of sources of revenue and builds 
up the Federal Government by creating 
organizations to make the expenditures. But 
here we are dealing with powers granted 


to the Federal Government, if not entirely 
without ambiguity, at least in language 
which fairly admits of the construction 
given it and which fairly warned those who 
adopted the Constitution that such results 
might follow. 

Considerations of a different nature arise 
from interferences with states’ rights under 
the vague and ambiguous mandate of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The legislative 
history of that Amendment is not enlight¬ 
ening, and the history of its ratification is 
not edifying. I shall not go into the con¬ 
troversy as to whether the Fourteenth 
Amendment, by a process of incorporation 
or impregnation, directs against the states 
prohibitions found in the earlier Amend¬ 
ments. Whether it docs or not, I think the 
Fourteenth Amendment has been consid¬ 
erably abused. 

For more than half a century the Su¬ 
preme Court found in the Fourteenth 
Amendment authority for striking down 
various social experiments by the states. 
The history of judicial nullification of state 
social and economic legislation is too well 
known to justify repetition here. It came to 
its culmination when the Court wound up 
the October 1935 Term by declaring rhat 
there was no power in either state or na¬ 
tion to enact a minimum wage law, a po¬ 
sition repudiated within a few months by 
the conventions of both political parties 
and retracted by the Court itself with some 
haste. That retraction probably brought an 
end to the use of the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment to prevent experiments by the states 
with economic and social and labor legis¬ 
lation. 

Today, however, we have a different ap¬ 
plication of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Today it is being used not to restrain state 
legislatures but to set aside the acts of state 
courts, particularly in criminal matters. 
This practice has proceeded to a point 
where the federal courts are in acute con¬ 
troversy with the state courts, and the as¬ 
sembled Chief Justices of the state courts 
have adopted severe resolutions condemning 


the federal intervention. I must say that I 
am rather in sympathy with the Chief 
Justices of the state courts on this subject. 
I believe we arc unjustifiably invading the 
rights of the states by expanding the con¬ 
stitutional concept of due process to in¬ 
clude the idea that the error of a trial 
court deprives it of “jurisdiction,” by in¬ 
cluding in the concept by interpretation all 
other constitutional provisions not literally 
incorporated in the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment, and, in the alternative, by incorpor¬ 
ating into it all of our ideas of decency, 
even to the point of making a constitutional 
issue of rulings upon evidence. 

The Court has been drawing into the 
federal system more and more control by 
federal agencies over local police agencies. 
I have no doubt that the latter arc often 
guilty of serious invasions of individual 
rights. But there arc more fundamental 
questions involved in the interpretation of 
the antiquated, cumbersome, and vague civil 
rights statutes which give the Department 
of Justice the right to prosecute state of¬ 
ficials, If the Department of Justice must 
prosecute local officials, the FBI must in¬ 
vestigate them, and no local agency which 
is subject to federal investigation, inspec¬ 
tion, and discipline is a free agency. I can¬ 
not say that our country could have no 
central police without becoming totalitar¬ 
ian, but I can say with great conviction 
that it cannot become totalitarian without a 
centralized national police. At his trial 
Hermann Gocring, with great candor, re¬ 
lated the steps by which the Nazi party 
obtained complete domination of Germany, 
and one of the first was the establishment 
of the supremacy of the national over the 
local police authorities. So it was in Russia, 
and so it has been in every totalitarian 
state. All that is necessary is to have a na¬ 
tional police competent to investigate all 
manner of offenses, and then, in the par¬ 
lance of the street, it will have enough on 
enough people, even if it does not elect to 
prosecute them, so that it will find no op¬ 
position to its policies. Even those who are 
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supposed to supervise it are likely to fear 
it. I believe that the safeguard of our liberty 
lies in limiting any national policing or in¬ 
vestigative organization, first of all to a 
small number of strictly federal offenses, 
and secondly to nonpolitical ones. The fact 
that we may have confidence in the admin¬ 
istration of a federal investigative agency 
under its existing head does not mean that 
it may not revert again to the days when 
the Department of Justice was headed 
by men to whom the investigatory power 
was a weapon to be used for their own 
purposes. 

It is a difficult question and always will 
remain a debatable question where, in par¬ 
ticular instances, federal due process should 
step into state court proceedings and set 
them aside. When the state courts render 
harsh or unconsidcrcd judgments, they in¬ 
vite this power to be used. But I think in 
the long run the transgressions of liberty 
by the Federal Government, with Its all- 
powerful organization, arc much more to 
be feared than those of the several states, 
which have a greater capacity for self¬ 
correction. 

State v, State 

Another clearly political type of litiga¬ 
tion is that of state against state, It was 
logical that in a federation the different 
units should have some arbiter to settle 
their differences. Congress was made a su¬ 
pervisor of their separate compacts or 
agreements. The Supreme Court was made 
the arbiter of their controversies. Here was 
the precedent for an international court, 
for the states waived their sovereignty suf¬ 
ficiently to submit to a compulsory jurisdic¬ 
tion over their controversies with each 
other. This seems a hopeful precedent for 
an alternative to war and chaos and repris¬ 
als. Under this head of jurisdiction the 
Court has settled boundary disputes, ap¬ 
portioned the. debts of a divided state be¬ 
tween the two new divisions, and deter¬ 
mined many disputes over rivers and 
waters, 
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Majority Rule v, Minority Rights 

Perhaps the most delicate, difficult and 
shifting of all balances which the Court is 
expected to maintain is that between liberty 
and authority. It is not so easy as some peo¬ 
ple believe to determine what serves liberty 
best by way of restriction of authority. For 
example, the removal of the Japanese from 
the West Coast during the War, which 
seemed to me plainly unconstitutional as ap¬ 
plied to citizens, was rationalized as a serv¬ 
ice to ultimate liberty. And I suppose no 
one would be more likely than Abraham 
Lincoln to win recognition by common 
vote as the greatest servant of freedom; yet 
President Lincoln, at the outset of his ad¬ 
ministration, suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus and resorted to wholesale arrest 
without warrant, detention without trial, 
and imprisonment without judicial convic¬ 
tion. Private mail was opened, and Cabinet 
officers simply sent telegrams ordering per¬ 
sons to be arrested and held without com¬ 
munication or counsel. The power was 
given to generals of various of the northern 
states to suppress newspapers and suspend 
the writ. President Lincoln, in his famous 
letter to Erastus Corning and others, de¬ 
fended his conduct, saying all that ever 
could be said and what always will be said 
in favor of such policies in time of emer¬ 
gency, Those policies were sharply but un- 
availingly condemned in May of 1861 by 
the aged Chief Justice Taney, and he has 
said all than can be said on the other side. 
Had Mr. Lincoln scrupulously observed the 
Taney policy, I do not know whether we 
.would have had any liberty, and had the 
(Chief Justice adopted Mr. Lincoln’s phi¬ 
losophy as the philosophy of the law, I 
again do not know whether we would 
have had any liberty, 

Lord Acton has said that liberty is a 
term of two hundred definitions. About all 
I am sure of is that it is something never 
established for the future, but something 
which each age must provide for itself. I 
think we are given the rough outlines of a 
free society by our Bill of Rights, Liberty 


is not the mere absence of restraint, it is 
not a spontaneous product of majority rule, 
it is not achieved merely by lifting under¬ 
privileged classes to power, nor is it the in¬ 
evitable by-product of technological ex¬ 
pansion. It is achieved only by a rule of 
law. 

But we must bear in mind that in the 
protection of individual or minority rights, 
we are often impinging on the principle of 
majority rule. Judicial opinions rarely face 
this dilemma. Let us take, for example, a 
community engaged largely in steel work, 
many of whose inhabitants are employed 
on night shifts and get their rest by day. 
Acting through regularly chosen repre¬ 
sentatives, the municipality duly enacts a 
regulation that precludes doorbell ringing 
in the distribution of literature or goods. A 
religious faction insists upon ringing door¬ 
bells to summon the occupant to the door 
to receive religious tracts that attack his 
religion and seek to convert him to the 
faith of the caller. If the Gourt holds that 
the right of free speech includes the right 
to enter upon private property and sum¬ 
mon the owner to the door, it necessarily 
holds that a majority of a community are 
without the right to protect their hours of 
rest against such religiously inspired aggres¬ 
sion. 

In case after case in which so-called 
civil rights are involved, the question sim¬ 
mers down to one of the extent to which 
majority rule will be set aside. This issue 
has been debated, but it has by no means 
been settled, and views shift as the occasion 
for judicial intervention shifts from case to 
case. About all we need to note, unless we 
were to go into a lengthy discussion of the 
particular cases of application of the power, 
is that the power of the Court to protect 
individual or minority rights has on the 
other side of the coin the power to restrain 
the majority. Some profound political phi¬ 
losophers, among them Mr. Jefferson, 
doubted the advisability of such interven¬ 
tion. Mr. Jefferson asked where else we 
may “find the origin of just powers, if not 
in the majority of the society? Will it be 
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in the minority? Or in an individual of that 
minority?” 4 Perhaps we should say that it 
is only to be found in the law, in rationally 
and dispassionately devised rules which 
limit the majority’s control over the indi¬ 
vidual and the minority. But even with the 
best draftsmanship possible such rules can¬ 
not but leave many questions for interpre¬ 
tation. 

Moreover, we must remember that the 
Supreme Court is not the only force that 
is operating upon the Constitution. Custom, 
even in most vital matters, may serve to 
alter it. I suppose the election of a President 
is the most decisive and important recur¬ 
ring event in our national life. Nothing con¬ 
cerned the forefathers more, and they set 
up an elaborate and original system to as¬ 
sure non-partisan, deliberative choice from 
among all the citizens by electors selected 
for their leadership and judgment. This sys¬ 
tem has been suffocated by custom. The 
American public now sits at its television, 
entertained by the antics of two national 
conventions which limit their practicable 
choice of President to two men. Neither of 
these conventions nor the parties holding 
them has the slightest recognition in the 
Constitution, whose framers took every pre¬ 
caution to prevent the emergence of 
parties. 

The Supreme Court, in the exercise of 
its power, has repeatedly come into colli¬ 
sion with the strong executives of the na¬ 
tion. Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt have been in open conflict 
with it. The clash has occurred where the 
Court was believed to be entering political 
realms through the passageway of private 
litigation. It would serve no purpose to re¬ 
view the merits of the conflict here, but in 
almost every instance it has occurred in 
such form as really to raise the question of 
minority and individual rights against ma¬ 
jority rule: in each instance the President 
has been the representative of a powerful, 
popular majority. This is one of the great 
dilemmas of judicial power and one most 

4 Letter to Major John Cartwright, June j, if 
ington), 356 (1861). 
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avoided in discussion of the subject, So far 
as I can see, nothing has been accomplished 
in any of the controversies to settle or put 
at rest the questions which cause them. Ju¬ 
dicial power to nullify a law duly passed 
by the representative process is a restric¬ 
tion upon the power of the majority to 
govern the country. Unrestricted majority 
rule leaves the individual in the minority 
unprotected, This is the dilemma and you 
have to take your choice. The Constitution- 
makers made their choice in favor of a 
limited majority rule. 

In interpreting that limitation, of course, 
the Supreme Court from time to time 
makes and alters the law of the Constitu¬ 
tion. It is idle to say that this is merely the 
ordinary process of private law interpreta¬ 
tion. When the Court goes too far in in¬ 
terfering with the processes of the majority, 
it will again encounter a drive against its 
power or personnel. The power which has 
been exerted by the Court and which lies 
at the root of the controversies with the 
Executive has no more been renounced by 
the post-Roosevelt Court than it was by the 
pre-Roosevelt Court, though the lack of 
novel and progressive legislation has offered 
less pccasion for its exercise. My philosophy 
has been and continues to be that such an 
institution, functioning by such methods, 
cannot and should not try to seize the initi¬ 
ative in shaping the policy of the law, either 
by constitutional interpretation or by statu¬ 
tory construction. While the line to be 
drawn between interpretation and legisla¬ 
tion is difficult, and numerous dissents turn 
upon it, there is a limit beyond which the 
Court incurs the just charge of trying to 
supersede the law-making branches. Every 
Justice has been accused of legislating and 
every one has joined in that accusation of 
others. When the Court has gone too far, 
it has provoked reactions which have set 
back the cause it is designed to advance, 
and has sometimes called down upon it¬ 
self severe rebuke. 

If an organized society wants the kind 
4, VII Writings of Thomas Jefferson (ed, Wash- 
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of justice that an independent, professional 
judicial establishment is qualified to admin¬ 
ister, our judiciary is certainly a most ef¬ 
fective instrument for applying law and 
justice to individual cases and for cultiva¬ 
ting public attitudes which rely upon law 
and seek justice, But I know of no modern 
instance in which any judiciary has saved a 
whole people from the great currents of in¬ 
tolerance, passion, usurpation, and tyranny 
which have threatened liberty and free in¬ 
stitutions. The Dred Scott decision did not 
settle the question of the power to end 
slavery, and 1 very much doubt that had 
Mr. Justice McLean not dissented in that 
case it would have done any more to avoid 
war. No court can support a reactionary 
regime and no court can innovate or im¬ 
plement a new one. I doubt that any court, 
whatever its powers, could have saved Louis 
XVI or Marie Antoinette. None could have 
avoided the French Revolution, none could 
have stopped its excesses, and none could 
have prevented its culmination in the dic¬ 
tatorship of Napoleon. In Germany a cou¬ 
rageous court refused to convict those 
whom the Nazi government sought to make 
the scapegoats for the Reichstag fire, clan¬ 
destinely set by the Nazis themselves, and 
other courts decreed both the Nazi and the 
Communist parties to be illegal under Ger¬ 
man law. Those judgments fell on deaf 
ears and became dead letters because the 
political forces at the time were against 
them. 

It is not idle speculation to inquire which 
comes first, either in time or importance, 
an independent and enlightened judiciary 
or a free and tolerant society. Must we first 
maintain a system of free political govern¬ 
ment to assure a free judiciary, or can we 
rely on an aggressive, activist judiciary to 
guarantee free government? While each 
undoubtedly is a support for the other, and 
the two are frequently found together, it 
is my belief that the attitude of a society 
and of its organized political forces, rather 
than its legal machinery, is the controlling 
force in the character of free institutions. 

If I may borrow a summation from my 
former self, I will repeat to you the con¬ 


clusion of a lecture to the lawyers of the 
Ministry of Justice of France, delivered at 
their invitation in April 1946, when they 
were in the throes of writing a new consti¬ 
tution for France. After discussing tire ju¬ 
dicial vis-a-vis the political power in our 
system, I said: 

“Opinion, of course, will differ as to the 
advantages and disadvantages of this con¬ 
stitutional and judicial system. The United 
States on the whole has been a prosperous 
country, with varied resources, making a 
favorable background for any experiment 
in government. Its inhabitants have not 
faced the strains that beset some less-favored 
nations. Even so, our history has not been 
free of sanguinary internal conflicts. It 
would not be realistic to contend that ju¬ 
dicial power always has been used wisely. 
The Court has been sharply attacked by 
Presidents Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and 
both Roosevelts. Yet no substantial senti¬ 
ment exists for any curtailment of the 
Court’s powers. Even President Roosevelt in 
the bitterest conflict with judicial power in 
our history suggested only change in the 
Court’s composition, none in its constitu¬ 
tional prerogatives. The real strength of 
the position of the Court is probably in its 
indispensability to government under a 
written Constitution. It is difficult to see 
how the provisions of a 1 jo-year-old writ¬ 
ten document can have much vitality if 
there is not some permanent institution to 
translate them into current commands and 
to see to their contemporary application. 
Courts will differ from time to time in the 
emphasis they will place on one or another 
of the Constitution’s provisions, in part no 
doubt responsive to the atmosphere of the 
changes in public opinion. Interpretations 
will change from one generation to another, 
precedents will sometimes be overruled, in¬ 
novations will be made that will not always 
be predictable, This always has been the 
history of the Supreme Court. 

“The legal profession in all countries 
knows that there are only two real choices 
of government open to a people. It may be 
governed by law or it may be governed by 
the will of one or of a group of men. Law, 
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as the expression of the ultimate will and law. We commend it to your notice, not be- 
wisdom of a people, has so far proven the cause we think it is perfect, but because it 
safest guardian of liberty yet devised. I is an earnest effort to fulfill those aspira- 
think our constitutional and judicial system tions for freedom and the general welfare 
has made a valuable and enduring contribu- which are a common heritage of your peo- 
tion to the science of government under pie and of mine.” 


ACTIVISM AND SELF-RESTRAINT 
ON THE SUPREME COURT* 

C. Herman Pritchett , professor and chairman of the department of 
political science at the University of Chicago, recently served as presi¬ 
dent of the American Political Science Association (1963-64), His books 
include The Roosevelt Court: A Study in Judicial Politics and Values 
(* 945 )> Civil Liberties and the Vinson Court (1934), and Congress 
versus the Supreme Court ( 1961 ). 


Ever since 1937 the Supreme Court of procedural limitation on the manner in 
the United States has been a liberal Court, which states could exercise their power, 
It has been liberal in that a majority of its into a substantive restriction on state power 
justices have fully accepted the necessity to act at all. Substantive due process, as it 
for the federal government to exercise came to be called, supplied the doctrinal 
powers of control over the national econ- foundation for an enormous expansion of 
omy which would make William Howard judicial power of review during the half 
Taft spin in his grave. It has been liberal century from 1880 to 1930. Armed with 
in the sense that it has been concerned with the authority to decide for itself how far 
preventing the powers of big government existing property rights or business prac- 
from being used to stifle the essential liber- tices could be revised by legislation, the 
ties of freedom of speech, press, and as- gallant Court strode through these decades 
sembly. It has been liberal in that it has searching for laissez faire maidens to pro- 
consciously sought to avoid the mistakes tect from the dragon of state regulation, 
which its conservative judicial predecessors At the national level the conservative 
made in the first third of the twentieth Court achieved its goal chiefly by a restric- 

century. tive interpretation of Congress’ power to 

These mistakes were principally in en- regulate commerce among the states. Here 
deavoring to thwart the rising tide of pro- the play of the Court’s inventive genius 
gressive legislation aimed at controlling the produced the doctrine of “dual federalism” 
economic evils of a rapidly expanding in- which declared the federal child labor act 
dustrial society. At the state level the unconstitutional in the famous case of Ham- 
Court had achieved this goal by the elabora- mer v. Dagenhart, 247 U.S. 251 (1918). 
tion and expansion of the Fourteenth It produced the legalistic distinction be- 
Amendment’s due process clause from a tween “direct” and “indirect” effects on 

* C, Herman Pritchett,, from The Political Offender and the Warren Court (Boston: Boston 
University Press, 1958), pp, 1-13,65-66, 68-70, 73—74. The chapters which comprise the book were 
first delivered as. the Caspar G, Bacon Lectures on the Constitution of the United States, Abridged 
and edited with permission of the author and Boston University Press. Reprinted with permission of 
the author and publisher, 
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commerce and the sophistry that a problem 
does not become one for the federal govern¬ 
ment because of its size, but only because 
of its character. On the basis of such logical 
abstractions the Court sought to declare 
the New Deal unconstitutional in 1935 and 
1936. 

The Roosevelt Court 

The Roosevelt Court (1937-46) liqui¬ 
dated these mistakes as promptly as pos¬ 
sible. In so doing it largely took as its guide 
the dissenting opinions of Justice Holmes, 
who had retired from the Court in 1931, 
but whose ideas were accepted on the 
Roosevelt Court as the touchstone of ju¬ 
dicial liberalism. He had attacked substan¬ 
tive due process as a cloak under which 
conservative justices had smuggled their 
economic views into the Constitution. His 
memorable phimses—“This case is decided 
upon an economic theory which a large 
part of the country docs not entertain,... 
The Fourteenth Amendment does not enact 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics” 1 and 
“I cannot believe that the [Fourteenth] 
Amendment was intended to give us carte 
blanche to embody our economic or moral 
beliefs in its prohibitions”M)ecame the epi¬ 
taphs for an era of judicial activism. 

In place of judicial arrogance, Holmes 
urged judicial abnegation. The prime duty 
of judicial review was to uphold legislative 
action, even though it might seem unwise or 
even shocking to the judge. Legislative 
measures should be voided only when the 
case for them went beyond the bounds of 
reason. Thus in the District of Columbia 
minimum wage case, where Holmes ad¬ 
mitted his doubts about the wisdom of the 
statute, he concluded: “When so many in¬ 
telligent persons who have studied the mat¬ 
ter more than any of us can, have thought 
that the means are effective and are worth 
the price, it seems to me impossible to deny 
that this belief reasonably may be held by 
reasonable men.” 3 


This same attitude of deference toward 
the legislative judgment had of course led 
Holmes to support congressional claims of 
authority under the commerce clause and 
other grants of power in the Constitution. 
Holmes had delivered one of his most fa¬ 
mous dissents against the Court’s decision 
in Hammer v. Dagenhart, where its eco¬ 
nomic biases had produced the amazing 
doctrine that powers expressly delegated 
to Congress were nonetheless limited by 
powers reserved to the states. For Holmes, 
it was clear that state power to send goods 
into other states was subject to “the public 
policy of the United States which it is for 
Congress to express.” If it was “the opinion 
of Congress” that forbidding the interstate 
transportation of goods produced by child 
labor would curb that evil, that was an 
appropriate exercise of legislative power. 
The Roosevelt Court followed Holmes and 
overruled Hammer v. Dagenhart in 1941. 

However, the Roosevelt Court soon 
found that life was not simply a matter of 
letting legislatures have their way and trans¬ 
lating Holmes’ dissents into the rule of the 
Court. For cases began to come up in 
which legislatures were limiting, not busi¬ 
ness freedom, but freedom to speak, print, 
or assemble. In fact, such cases had begun 
to appear while Holmes was still on the 
Court, and he had responded with his fa¬ 
mous “clear and present danger test,” which 
he offered as a judicial guide for determin¬ 
ing whether words were closely enough 
related to illegal acts to render them con¬ 
stitutionally punishable. But Holmes did not 
himself go so far as to claim that this test 
could justify the judicial voiding of legisla¬ 
tion, though his partner in dissent, Justice 
Brandcis, did make such a claim in the 1927 
case of Whitney v. California 274 U.S. 
357 * 

On the Roosevelt Court, this problem 
soon became acute, for it was confronted 
with state or municipal legislation forbid¬ 
ding the distribution of handbills, requiring 


1 Loclmcrv.Ncw York, 198 U.S.45 (1905). 

- Baldwin v. Missouri , 281 U.S, 586 (1930), 
s Adkins v. Children's Hospital, 261 U.S,525 (1923) 
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licenses for the making of outdoor speeches, 
taxing sectarians who were peddling re¬ 
ligious literature from door to door, requir¬ 
ing the flag salute in public schools, and 
so on. As early as 1939 the Court began 
to hold such legislative regulations uncon¬ 
stitutional. For a Court which had just 
eschewed substantive due process as a de¬ 
vice for permitting judges to write their 
economic biases into the Constitution, this 
immediate resumption of judicial activism 
on behalf of civil liberties required some 
rationalization. The apparent inconsistency 
was rendered even more notable because 
the protections of the First Amendment are 
made applicable to tire states by the very 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 

Amendment on whose use the liberal at¬ 
tack of the 1920’s and early 1930’s had 
been centered. 

Justice Jackson furnished one important 
justification for the different judicial treat¬ 
ment of restrictions on economic and civil 
liberties, saying: 

It is important to distinguish between the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 

Amendment as an instrument for transmit¬ 
ting the principles of the First Amendment 
and those cases in which it is applied for its 
own sake. The test of legislation which 
collides with the Fourteenth Amendment, 
because it also collides with principles of 
the First, is much more definite than the 
test when only the Fourteenth is involved. 
Much of the vagueness of the due process 
clause disappears when the specific prohi¬ 
bitions of the First become its standard. 4 

From another wing of the Roosevelt 
Court, however, there came a somewhat 
different cxplanation-a claim that First 
Amendment freedoms had a “preferred 
position” in the constitutional scheme of 
things which justified a degree of judicial 
intervention for their protection inappro¬ 
priate in defense of other constitutional 
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values. The preferred position doctrine has 
been particularly associated with the judicial 
quartet of Black, Douglas, Murphy and 
Rutledge, but actually other members of 
the Court had an equal, if not greater, role 
in its development. 

Its origin may be traced to Justice Car- 
dozo’s statement in a 1937 decision that 
First Amendment liberties are on a “dif¬ 
ferent plane of social and moral values.” 
Freedom of thought and speech, he said, 
is “the matrix, the indispensable condition, 
of nearly every other form of freedom.... 
Neither liberty nor justice could exist if 
they were sacrificed.” 5 A second suggestion 
of the doctrine was in a famous footnote 
to a 1938 opinion of Justice Stone’s. This 
note raised the question as to whether legis¬ 
lation restricting basic political processes 
should not be subjected “to more exacting 
judicial scrutiny under the general prohibi¬ 
tions of the Fourteenth Amendment than 
are most other types of legislation.” 0 There 
has been some controversy as to what this 
footnote, which was drafted by Stone’s law 
clerk, meant to say, but Stone’s meaning 
seemed clear enough when he dissented in 
a 1942 case and used the specific phrase 
“preferred position” for the first time on 
the Court. He said there: “The First 
Amendment is not confined to safeguarding 
freedom of speech and freedom of religion 
against discriminatory attempts to wipe 
them out. On the contrary the Constitution, 
by virtue of the First and the Fourteenth 
Amendments, has put those freedoms in a 
preferred position.” 7 The following year 
Justice Douglas made the flat statement, 
“Freedom of press, freedom of speech, free¬ 
dom of religion are in a preferred position,” 
for a Court majority. 8 

Whether Holmes’ clear and present dan¬ 
ger test rests on a preferred-position foun¬ 
dation has been the subject of much dispute. 
Justice Frankfurter, who has been the most 


West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette , 319 U.S. 624 (1943), 
Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319 (1937). 

United States v. Crnlene Products Co., 304 U.S. 144 (1938). 

Jones v. Opelika, 316 U.S. 584 (1942). 

Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 US. ioj (1943). 
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vocal opponent of the preferred position 
argument, vigorously denies that there is 
any rational connection between them. He 
contends that the Holmes’ rule of judicial 
deference is the proper attitude to take 
toward legislatures whether their regula¬ 
tions affect economic or First Amendment 
rights. As he said in the second flag salute 
case: 

The Constitution does not give us greater 
veto power when dealing with one phase of 
‘liberty’ than with another. ... In neither 
situation is our function comparable to that 
of a legislature or are we free to act as 
though we were a super-legislature. Judicial 
self-restraint is equally necessary whenever 
an exercise of political or legislative power 
is challenged.... Our power does not vary 
according to the particular provision of 
the Bill of Rights which is invoked. The 
right not to have property taken without 
just compensation has, so far as the scope 
of judicial review is concerned, the same 
constitutional dignity as the right to be 
protected against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, and the latter has no less claim 
than freedom of the press or freedom of 
speech or religious freedom. In no instance 
is this Court the primary protector of the 
particular liberty that is involved. 0 

The conflict between these two views was 
never fully resolved on the Roosevelt Court. 
However, in spite of this acute doctrinal 
difference, it was possible for Justices Black 
and Frankfurter to join in a substantial num¬ 
ber of instances in holding state limitations 
on civil liberties unconstitutional. 

At the national level, however, the 
Roosevelt Court was in general content 
with a rule of judicial acquiescence in legis¬ 
lative and executive policy, This was largely 
a period of war and preparation for war, 
and in such times the judiciary has cus¬ 
tomarily accepted the pleas of military ne¬ 
cessity and national self-preservation as 
justifying restrictions both on person and 
property which would not be tolerated in 
peacetime, In the case of the Roosevelt 
Court this acquiescence extended even to 
the enforced evacuation of persons of Japa- 

8 West Virginia State Board of Education v. 


nese ancestry from the west coast in 1942, 
a measure which in retrospect appears not 
only clearly unconstitutional but also un¬ 
justified by the considerations of military 
necessity with which it was supported at 
the time. 

The Vinson Court 

On the Vinson Court (1946-53) con¬ 
cern for the achievement of libertarian 
goals was somewhat diminished, There was 
a fairly even balance between the activists 
and the apostles of judicial restraint during 
the first part of the period, but with the 
deaths of Justices Murphy and Rutledge in 
1949, and their replacement by Clark and 
Minton, the situation changed. On what was 
perhaps the most important doctrinal point 
decided by the Vinson Court, the activist 
quartet of Black, Douglas, Murphy and 
Rutledge was defeated in the 1947 case of 
Adamson v. California, 332 U.S. 46. The 
issue here was whether the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment had 
“incorporated” all the provisions of the 
Bill of Rights (Amendments I through 
VIII), thereby making them applicable 
against the states. The Court had conceded 
in 1925 that the “liberty” provision of the 
Fourteenth Amendment had incorporated 
the liberties of the First Amendment, but 
no such admission had ever been made as 
to the Fourth through the Eighth Amend¬ 
ments, which are concerned primarily with 
procedural protections in criminal prosecu¬ 
tions, such as the right to trial by jury, 
indictment by grand jury, and protection 
against self-incrimination and unreasonable 
searches and seizures. The position of the 
Court, from the time this issue had first 
been raised in 1884, was that the protec¬ 
tions applicable as against the United States 
in amendments Four through Eight are not 
necessarily carried over to the state level 
by the Fourteenth Amendment, It all de¬ 
pends upon whether, in the judgment of 
the Court, they are fundamental rights es¬ 
sential to a system of ordered liberty, with¬ 
out which there could be no assurance that 
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justice could be achieved. This attitude 
leaves the states somewhat more free to 
experiment with the institutions of criminal 
justice, and reduces the uniformity require¬ 
ments of the federal Constitution. On the 
other hand, it does make the Supreme 
Court responsible for determining which 
protections of the Bill of Rights are “funda¬ 
mental" and which are not. Justice Black’s 
position in his Adamson dissent was that 
the drawing of such distinctions was a re¬ 
sponsibility which no group of justices 
should assume, and that the Constitution 
should be interpreted as imposing the same 
standards of criminal justice in both federal 
and state courts. 

In view of later developments, it is im¬ 
portant to note also how the Vinson Court 
handled cases involving the issue of racial 
discrimination or segregation. Uniformly it 
moved against such practices, but with a 
conscious effort to disturb earlier contrary 
rulings as little as possible. Two areas were 
of principal importance. In the first, the 
Court in Shelley v. Kramier, 334 U.S. 1 
(1948) stood by its previous position that 
racial restrictive covenants are not illegal, 
and may be entered into and their provi¬ 
sions voluntarily observed without violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. But, the 
Court added, they could not be enforced 
by any court, for that would constitute 
stare action in denial of equal protection of 
the laws. This appeared to be a clever 
formula which left the covenants legal but 
useless because unenforceable. Actually, the 
Court was forced to render this fiction of 
legality even more fictional before it got 
rid of the problem in Barrows v. Jackson 
decided in 1953 (346 U.S. 249). 

Of greater relevance was the Vinson 
Court’s experience with segregation in 
schools. Here again segregation was chal¬ 
lenged without attacking the basic constitu¬ 
tional concept on which the legality of seg¬ 
regation was founded, the “separate but 
equal” doctrine which went all the way 
back to Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896 (163 U.S. 
537). By imposing stricter tests as to the 
“equality” of educational facilities which 
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Negro educational institutions could not 
meet, the Vinson Court contributed very 
substantially to opening up the whole issue 
to discussion and action. 

At the national level, the Vinson Court 
even more than the Roosevelt Court tended 
to avoid any conflicts with its partners in 
the federal establishment. This was the pe¬ 
riod in which the legislative hunt for com¬ 
munists got under way in full blast, and 
when the executive mania for security in¬ 
vestigations was at its peak. Yet there was 
almost nothing from the Vinson Court to 
suggest that constitutional liberties might 
be suffering in the melee. 

Consider the case of Carlson v. Landon 
decided in 1952 (342 U.S. 524). The 
question was whether the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, after taking into custody active alien 
communists, could hold them in jail with¬ 
out bail at his discretion pending determina¬ 
tion of their deportability. There was no 
contention by the government that if the 
five aliens involved in this case were ad¬ 
mitted to [tail, they would attempt to dis¬ 
appear or to evade deportation orders. The 
sole ground for denying bail was the allega¬ 
tion by officials in the Immigration .Service 
that these aliens were security risks. Actu¬ 
ally, denial of bail in a deportation case may 
mean imprisonment for months and years 
while the proceedings run on through their 
various stages. Five members of the Vinson 
Court could see no reason for judicial inter¬ 
ference with a practice under which per¬ 
sons, neither charged with nor convicted of 
any crime, could be held in jail indefinitely 
on the order of an administrative official. 

After the deaths of Murphy and Rut¬ 
ledge, Black and Douglas were often the 
only justices to protest against the anti¬ 
libertarian trends on the Vinson Court. But 
in a considerable number of cases, as In 
Carlson v, landon , for example, they were 
joined by Justice Frankfurter, despite his 
general reluctance to challenge legislative 
or executive action. When this trio did 
come together in a dissent, however, Frank¬ 
furter’s grounds were likely to be narrow 
and technical and to avoid constitutional 
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issues, whereas Black and Douglas slashed 
vigorously away at their opponents from 
the broadest possible constitutional posi¬ 
tions. 

The one grand exception to the Vinson 
Court’s rule of deference toward the ex¬ 
ecutive and Congress was the famous steel 
seizure case, where President Truman’s 
seizure of the nation’s steel mills during the 
Korean War to avert a threatened strike 
was invalidated by a six to three vote. The 
activists Black and Douglas of course had 
no compunctions about using judicial power 
against the President, but for the other 
four members of the majority, including 
Frankfurter and Jackson, the step required 
more justification. Their rationalization was 
that they were not so much challenging 
the President as arbitrating the allocation of 
functions between executive and legislature 
under the American Constitution. Frank¬ 
furter particularly saw the Court’s task as 


The Warren Court has now sat for 
more than a decade. In its first term it 
rendered perhaps the most fateful judicial 
decision of the twentieth century-the 
Segregation Cases, decided on May 17,1954. 
Apart from the replacement of Vinson by 
Warren, this was the same Court which in 
1950 had unanimously swept the “separate 
but equal” doctrine under the rug so as to 
avoid having to consider its constitutional 
validity. Now, four years later, the Court 
unanimously declared it unconstitutional. 
But to what extent was this decision an act 
of will or, as those who oppose it would say, 
a willful act? Did the Court actually have a 
choice? Here were nine men, sworn to de¬ 
fend a Constitution which guarantees equal 
protection of the laws, living in a country 
which declared its independence on the 
proposition that all men are created equal, 
and fighting for moral leadership in a world 
predominantly populated by people whose 


a balancing of the equities between the two 
popular branches, to both of whom the 
Supreme Court owed deference. As he said: 
“The judiciary may as this case proves 


skin color is other than white. Under these 
circumstances was it possible to ratify in 1954 
the sentiments of Flossy v. Ferguson, which 
denied that enforced separation of the two 


have to intervene in determining where au- races stamped die colored race with a 


thority lies as between the democratic 
forces in our scheme of government, But 
in doing so we should be wary and humble. 


“badge of inferiority” and added: “If this 
be so, it is. . . solely because the colored 
race chooses to put that construction upon 


Such is the teaching of this Court’s role in it.” 12 Even though the Court might decide 
the history of the country." 10 against segregation in the individual cases 

that came up, could it continue to do so on 
The Warren Court the Vinson Court grounds of measuring the 

On the death of Chief Justice Vinson in equality of facilities—counting the number 
September, 1953, Earl Warren of California of books in the library of colored and 


was named Chief Justice by President Eisen- white schools, the ratio of teachers to stu- 


hower. The death of Justice Jackson one 
year later led to the appointment of Justice 


dents, the amount of money spent? 

The Warren Court did not think so. It 


John M. Harlan in March, 1955. In October, faced the moral challenge of the “separate 


1956, Justice Minton retired, to be re 


but equal” doctrine, and thereby brought the 


by William J. Brennan. In February, 1957, law of the American Constitution into line 
Justice Reed followed suit, and the new with the conscience of the world. In a feat 
appointee was Charles E. Whittaker. 11 worthy of the greatest chief justices, War- 

10 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co, v, Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579 (1952)! 

11 Within the next five years three other justices retired because of poor health-Burton, Whit¬ 
taker, and Frankfurter-and their places were taken by Potter Stewart, Byron R, White, and Arthur 
J. Goldberg. On the tenth anniversary of the Warren Court, only two Roosevelt appointecs-Black 
and Douglas-and one Truman appointee-Clark-remained on the bench. The others owed their 
appointment to President Eisenhower (Harlan, Brennan, Stewart, and the Chief Justice) or to 
President Kennedy (White and Goldberg), [Ed,] 

12 163 U.S.537 (1896). 
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ren secured a unanimous Court for this re¬ 
sult. His opinion, it has been charged, was 
a sociological one. Obviously the grounds 
could not be “legal,” because the precedents 
were against him. But the Supreme Court is 
not solely a court of law. It is a court of 
law and justice. Its position as interpreter 
of the Constitution and keeper of the Amer¬ 
ican conscience left no alternative but to 
abandon the precedents, and to start from 
a consideration of the role of public educa¬ 
tion “in tile light of its full development 
and its present place in American life 
throughout the Nation.” This was the Chief 
Justice’s finding: 

Today, education is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant function of state and local govern¬ 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the 
importance of education to our democratic 
society. It is required in the performance of 
our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. Today it is 
a principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him 
for later professional training, and in help¬ 
ing him to adjust normally to his environ¬ 
ment. In these days, it is doubtful that any 
child may reasonably be expected to suc¬ 
ceed in life if he is denied the opportunity 
of an education. Such an opportunity, 
where the state has undertaken to provide 
it, is a right which must be made available 
to all on equal terms. 13 

Seeing public education and its responsi¬ 
bilities in this light, the Court then asked it¬ 
self the ultimate question: “Does segrega¬ 
tion of children in public schools solely on 
the basis of race, even though the physical 
facilities and other ‘tangible’ factors may be 
equal, deprive the children of the minority 
group of equal educational opportunities? 
We believe that it does,” For this prece¬ 
dent-shattering conclusion, the Court’s jus¬ 
tification was surprisingly brief and simple, 
“To separate [children in grade and high 
schools] from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race 


generates a feeling of inferiority as to their 
status in the community that may affect 
their hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone.” Consequently, “sepa¬ 
rate educational facilities are inherently un¬ 
equal.” 

As critics immediately pointed out, this 
legal holding was grounded on a sociological 
or psychological judgment about “feelings 
of inferiority.” For this judgment there 
were only two supports in the opinion. The 
first was a one-paragraph finding of the 
Kansas court which had decided one of the 
cases, to the effect that segregation “has a 
detrimental effect upon the colored chil¬ 
dren"—in spite of which that court had up¬ 
held the separate but equal rule. The second 
was a footnote citing “psychological knowl¬ 
edge,” not available when Plessy v. Fergu¬ 
son was decided, that would support the 
above finding. The footnote referred to 
seven studies or articles, including Myrdal’s 
An American Dilemma. It was that simple. 

The Warren Court thus placed the states 
under the obligation of proceeding “with all 
deliberate speed” to bring their educational 
practices into line with the judicially-in¬ 
terpreted Constitution. 14 The decision and 
its as yet unpredictable consequences will 
no doubt be the dominant factor in attitudes 
toward the Court for years to come.... 

The decisions handed down by the 
Warren Court on June 17, 1957, were in 
their own way as remarkable as the segre¬ 
gation decisions of May 17, 1954, and re¬ 
flected an equally sharp change in direction 
from that of the Court’s predecessor. After 
almost twenty years wherein the dominant 
theme of judicial review had been passivity 
and acquiescence in the policies of the two 
political branches of the government, the 
Warren Court has undertaken to reassert 
some measure of responsibility for the con¬ 
stitutionality of the practices of its govern¬ 
mental colleagues. A Court which for a 
decade had looked the other way while the 
excesses of congressional committees be¬ 
came an international scandal, suddenly re¬ 
discovered its constitutional powers in this 


18 Brown v, Board of Education of Topeka, 347 U.S, 483 (1954). 
w Brown v. Board of Education, 349 U.S. 294 (1955)..,. 
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area. A Court which had refused in 1951 
even to examine the kind of evidence the 
Department of Justice had used to convict 
eleven Communist Party leaders under the 
Smith Act, in 1957 found major defects in 
the same kind of trial of fourteen California 
communists, ordering the acquittal of five 
and new trials for the remaining nine. In 
a time when it is widely contended that the 
measure of one’s Americanism is the degree 
of one’s enthusiasm for hunting communists, 
the Court ruled that the federal Smith Act 
precludes the states from joining in on this 
campaign. In a period when FBI files have 
attained a sanctity second only to the Holy 
Writ, the Court dared to hold that the de¬ 
fendant in a criminal case is entitled to in¬ 
spect reports made by government wit¬ 
nesses to the FBI touching on events and ac¬ 
tivities as to which they testified at the trial. 

This courageous reassertion of constitu¬ 
tional principles was a direct challenge to 
the anti-communist hysteria which has dis¬ 
torted so many of our traditional values 
over the.past decade. It meant that the 
Supreme Court for the second time in three 
years had risked its prestige and authority 
in a challenge to practices with wide pop¬ 
ular and emotionally-based support, But 
there was a difference. Opposition to the 
segregation decisions, while violent, was re¬ 
gionally limited. The Court could count on 
widespread support throughout most of the 
country, as well as from the executive and 
a congressional majority. But in seeking to 
protect the rights of people known to be, or 
suspected of being, communists, the Court 
was directly interfering with programs au¬ 
thorized and sponsored by Congress and 
the executive, programs which all the evi¬ 
dence of recent years indicates are enor¬ 
mously popular. The direct beneficiaries of 
this intervention are universally disliked, 
and the Court in coming to their aid could 
expect no politically motivated support 
whatever, Its case had to be made on the 
basis of abstractions such as due process of 


and assembly-concepts to which people re¬ 
act positively when they are stated as 
general propositions, but which are easily 
relegated to a subordinate ranking when 
national security is thought to be in¬ 
volved, 

In this respect, then, the Warren Court 
of 1957 somewhat resembled the anti-New 
Deal Court of twenty years earlier, which 
also undertook to challenge the executive 
and Congress. Both Courts, to use the lan¬ 
guage of Carl Swisher, declined to “identify 
the higher law with current public senti¬ 
ment.” 15 The result for the 1937 Court was 
nearly disastrous, a miscalculation which for 
a time jeopardized the entire institution of 
judicial review. Now we must examine 
again the relationship between judicial re¬ 
view and a democratic society. Are there 
factors in the judicial activism of the War¬ 
ren Court which differentiate it from the 
ill-fated machinations of the Court which 
tried to declare the New Deal unconstitu¬ 
tional, or is the Warren Court engaged in 
a similarly reckless expenditure of its moral 
authority which, if persisted in, can end 
only in bankrupting the institution of ju¬ 
dicial review? 

Curbing the Court 

As a result of the Warren Court’s de¬ 
cisions, there has been considerable senti¬ 
ment in Congress for “curbing the Court.” 
Perhaps the most serious sanction which 
has been proposed because of the Court’s 
recent line of decisions is exemplified by 
the bill introduced by Senator William E. 
Jenner of Indiana in 1957. This measure de¬ 
serves examination, even though it was not 
passed by Congress, because it demonstrates 
the vulnerability of the Court to political 
attack should sufficient force ever be 
brought to bear against it. Jenner sought to 
employ the technique of barring the Su¬ 
preme Court from exercising appellate juris¬ 
diction over the decisions of lower federal 
courts in precisely those national security 
areas which recent decisions have dealt— 


law, fair play, and the right to free speech 

is Carl Brent Swisher, “Dred Scott: One Hundred Years After," Journal of Politics, XIX (Feb¬ 
ruary, 1937), 173. [Ed,] 
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all actions taken by congressional commit¬ 
tees investigating national security, includ¬ 
ing contempt actions against witnesses re¬ 
fusing to cooperate; the removal of federal 
employees on loyalty-security grounds; 
convictions under state subversion laws; 
suspension of teachers by local boards of 
education; and admission of lawyers to the 
bar in the states. 

If it had become law, the Jenner pro¬ 
posal would in fact have done irreparable 
harm to the entire concept of judicial re¬ 
sponsibility for enforcing constitutional 
standards. It is one thing for Congress to 
disagree with, the Court’s interpretation of 
a statute, and to pass a clarifying law mak¬ 
ing plain that the Court’s interpretation was 
not what Congress had intended, This is a 
perfectly proper way of settling a disagree¬ 
ment. But it is quite another thing for Con¬ 
gress to limit the Court’s appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion. Such a step amounts to a legislative 
judgment that the Supreme Court is less 
competent or less to be trusted in interpre¬ 
ting the law and the Constitution in the 
proscribed areas than the federal district 
courts or the courts of appeals, It means 
that no judicial method would be available 
for resolving conflicts in the decisions of the 
eleven courts of appeals. The federal ju¬ 
dicial system would be truncated, and the 
Supreme Court would be only partly su¬ 
preme. 

The folly of the Jenner proposal was so 
obvious that there is now little reason for 
concern over it,... But the mere existence 
of this authorization of legislative control 
over the Supreme Court’s appellate juris¬ 
diction has seemed to some a serious con¬ 
stitutional loophole which should be speed¬ 
ily remedied. In 1954 a constitutional 
amendment, originated by the American 
Bar Association, was introduced in Congress 
abolishing this congressional authority, and 
giving to the Court jurisdiction in all cases 
arising under the Constitution. The case for 
such an amendment has been suggested by 
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the preceding discussion. The case against 
it has been most cogently stated by Charles 
P. Curtis: 

I start with the proposition that the power 
of the Court rests on nothing but its pres¬ 
tige, or, from our point of view, our re¬ 
spect for it, which are the bases of obedi¬ 
ence to its decisions, We are equally anxious 
for the Court to make decisions and to have 
them obeyed. The best way to obtain both 
is to have the Court not only wise, but also 
wary and circumspect, We are only too 
well aware of the danger the Justices run 
of going arrogant on us.. . .The best way, 
the most efficacious way, to keep the Court 
out of trouble is to give Congress the power 
to prevent a decision by taking away the 
Court’s jurisdiction. In a constitutional case, 
Congress should be able to stop the Court 
from making a decision which Congress 
foresees the country will not agree with 
enough to obey, For when Congress is will¬ 
ing to stake its prestige against the Court’s 
-which is as hazardous a thing for 
Congress to do as it is for the Court- 
wlicn it dares to go to that extreme, the 
Court had better be prevented than later 
disobeyed, 10 

Though this argument is not without its 
weaknesses, Curtis may on balance be right. 
It may be that legislative authority over the 
Court’s appellate jurisdiction should not be 
stricken from the Constitution, but retained 
as a warning to the Court of the perils of 
judicial irresponsibility, There arc oligar¬ 
chical potentialities in an appointive, life- 
tenure judiciary which certainly need to be 
guarded against. Judges, like all power 
holders, can become arrogant and oblivious 
to current conceptions of public policy. 
They need to be reminded occasionally 
that, as Thomas Reed Powell has said, “a 
judicial finding of repugnance” between 
the Constitution and a statute is not “equiv¬ 
alent to an objective contradiction in the 
order of nature” but rather is “a mere dif¬ 
ference of opinion between two different 
guessers.” 17 

Admitting all this, it is nevertheless dif- 


18 Quoted by Harrison Tweed in The Bacon Lectures on the Constitution of the United States, 
1940-1950 (Boston, 1933), p, 330. 

17 Vagaries and Varieties in Constitutional Interpretation (1936), p, 14. 
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ficult to conceive of a situation in which 
the Court would so far have lost contact 
with reality as to deserve the rebuke of 
being denied its appellate jurisdiction. 
There are many other types of pressure to 
which the Court is susceptible, It is recog¬ 
nition of this weakness which has made the 
Supreme Court generally more disposed to 
follow the election returns than to oppose 
them, more likely to stress its limitations in 
judging the constitutional aspects of public 
policy than to exploit its powers. 

The Limits of Judicial Self-Restraint 

... The distinction between judicial self- 
restraint and judicial avoidance of contro¬ 
versy may be a subtle one, but it is the dif¬ 
ference between a sound and a stultifying 
principle of judicial review. The Supreme 
Court should reach constitutional issues re¬ 
luctantly. It should be chary of disagree¬ 
ing with legislatures or executives, whether 
national or state. But its primary obligation 
is not to avoid controversy. Its primary 
obligation is to bring all the judgment its 
members possess and the best wisdom that 
the times afford, to the interpretation of 
the basic rules propounded by our Consti¬ 
tution for the direction of a free society. 
To be sure, the Court cannot achieve cer¬ 
tainty. Its constitutional interpretations are 
“guesses” and it must be respectful of the 
guesses of other authoritative participants 
in the political process. But the Supreme 
Court is in a most advantageous position 
for making informed guesses. It has leisure 
to take thought, Its work is characterized 
by an absence of pressure; it has sharply de¬ 
fined questions to answer, a continual 
awareness of its responsibility to the uni¬ 
versal constituency of reason and justice. 
The Supreme Court has an obligation to be 
humble, but not to the point of denying to 
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the nation the guidance on basic democratic 
problems which its unique situation equips 
it to provide. 

The complex character of the judge’s 
task has seldom been more effectively de¬ 
scribed than by Justice Frankfurter’s con¬ 
cluding comments in his Siueezy concur¬ 
ring opinion, where he said in defense of 
his conclusion that the legislature had gone 
beyond constitutional limits in its use of 
its investigatory powers: 

This is a conclusion based on a judicial 
judgment in balancing two contending 
principles—the right of a citizen to political 
privacy, as protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and the right of the State to 
self-protection. And striking the balance 
implies the exercise of judgment. This is 
the inescapable judicial task in giving sub¬ 
stantive content, legally enforced, to the 
Due Process Clause, and it is a task ulti¬ 
mately committed to this Court. It must be 
an overriding judgment founded on some¬ 
thing much deeper and more justifiable 
than personal preference. As far as it lies 
within human limitations, it must be an im¬ 
personal judgment. It must rest on funda¬ 
mental presuppositions rooted in history to 
which widespread acceptance may fairly 
be attributed. Such a judgment must be ar¬ 
rived at in a spirit of humility when it 
counters the judgment of the State’s high¬ 
est court. But, in the end, judgment cannot 
be escaped—the judgment of this Court. 1 " 

No court can preserve liberty in a coun¬ 
try whose people are bent on losing it. But 
the judgment of a Court, which accepts its 
responsibility under tile Constitution to 
judge, can give a nation the chance to sec 
how its actions look in the long perspective 
of history. It can give a community the 
opportunity to measure its conduct along¬ 
side the yardstick of constitutional liberty. 
The Warren Court is performing this high¬ 
est of judicial functions. 


Sweety v. New Hampshire, 354 U,S, 234 (1937). 
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Crime and Punishment: Justice 
for the Innocent and the Guilty Alike? 


^Within every law-abiding citizen there must live a police officer,” we 
are told, “for it is practically impossible to keep law and order only by 
means of external compulsion .” 1 Even more than most people, Americans 
seem to need an inner police officer because, as more than one foreign 
observer has noted, one of our cultural traits is a “relatively low degree of 
respect for law and order .” 2 In its most internalized aspect this inner police 
officer is the small voice of conscience by which men arc made aware of 
their own capacity for injustice. In its more externalized aspect it enables 
all but the most depraved of men to rccognizc-and to fear—the injustice of 
others. So deeply ingrained is this feeling against injustice that men arc 
aroused even when they are not its immediate victims. “Through a mys¬ 
terious and magical empathy or imaginative interchange,” Edmond Calm 
suggests, “each projects himself into the shoes of the other, not in pity or 
compassion merely, but in the vigor of self-defense.” No doubt the farther 
one is removed in time and space from an act of injustice the less concerned 
he may be, but, as the haunting memory of Socrates’ fate reminds us, the 
sense of injustice “is not necessarily lulled by mere disparity of culture, 
law, or ethical tradition ." 8 Certainly, nothing is so likely to undermine a 
regime as public outrage over flagrant and frequent miscarriages of justice. 
It is no accident, then, that one of the first moves in virtually every revolu¬ 
tion is to storm the local bastille in order to free its prisoners. 

The sense of justice or of injustice, for they come to the same, may be 
outraged as much by what is done-or not done-to the guilty as by what is 
done to the innocent. If the innocent are punished for a crime they did 
not commit or if the guilty arc punished beyond their deserts, we are 
aroused because we fear that someday we ourselves might fall victim to the 
same type of injustice. Our sense of justice is no less offended when some 
one who is guilty of crime has escaped punishment, because, as Alexander 
and Staub put it, “he was forgiven, as it were, for a transgression which is 
forbidden the righteous member of the community.” To the degree that his 
sense of injustice has been betrayed in either situation, the individual is less 
inclined to heed the voice of his inner police officer. “It is as if the individ¬ 
ual member of the community said to himself: ‘If other people are punished 
unjustly, then my personal freedom is also in danger, or if another escapes 

1 Franz Alexander and Hugo Staub, The Criminal, the Judge, and the fublic, rev. ed. 
(Glencoe, Ill., 1956), p. 13. 

2 See, for example, Gunnar Myrdal’s discussion of the American conception of law and 
order on pp. 405-411 of this volume, 

* Edmond N. Cahn,Tk Sense of Injustice (New York, 1949), pp. 24,25, 
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the punishment he deserves, why should 1 continue to conform?’ ” 4 In the 
third essay which follows, William Seagle goes so far as to suggest that 
“there is a more direct and continuing danger to society in the acquittal of 
the guilty than in the conviction of the innocent” If, in the one case, the de¬ 
fendant has been acquitted despite his guilt, he cannot be tried again for the 
same offense, and he is turned loose with the opportunity to commit other 
crimes. If, on the other hand, an innocent person has been convicted, there 
is always the chance, Seagle argues, that the error will be discovered and 
the real culprit brought to trial. For practical as well as ethical reasons, then, 
the state has a dual responsibility to its citizens: it must protect the innocent 
and it must punish the guilty. To the degree that it has failed in either 
objective, it has been unjust. 

By this standard, how fairly and efficiently has criminal justice been 
administered in the United States? In the second essay the late Judge Jerome 
Frank and his daughter Barbara contend that the system does not do enough 
to protect the innocent. They concede that “by and large our system works 
justly,” and that “most trials are fair, and most men in prison are almost cer¬ 
tainly guilty.” Yet they argue that even after due allowance is made for 
human fallibility, “too many innocent men have, avoidably, been convicted, 
and many more will be unless we abandon smug satisfaction about the way 
we now administer justice.” To substantiate their claim they were aide to 
cite thirty-six cases in recent years in which it was later discovered that the 
wrong man had been convicted. A quarter of a century earlier Professor 
Edwin M. Borchard of the Yale Law School had found sixty-five other 
cases, all but three of them tried in the United States, in which there had 
been similar miscarriages of justice. In both studies, apparently, those con¬ 
victed of a crime were considered innocent if it was later learned that no 
crime had been committed (as happened in thirteen of Borchard’s cases), 
or if the discovery of new evidence led either to a new trial at which the 
real culprit was found guilty or to a pardon by the governor or president. 
In all but ten of Borchard’s cases, it should be noted, the conviction was 
based to some degree, often decisive, on perjured or honestly mistaken 
testimony, and he concluded, that mistaken identifications by the victim of 
a crime of violence was “perhaps the major source of these tragic errors.” 5 

William Seagle is no less critical of American criminal justice but for 
diametrically opposed reasons. To worry excessively over the conviction of 
the innocent, he contends, is “to concentrate on what is a lesser evil from 
both a moral and a practical point of view.” It is important, he concedes, 
that the innocent should not suffer, but the real problem in the United States 
is to prevent the guilty from escaping justice. For every innocent person 
who. has been unjustly convicted, he contends, citing Borchard as his au¬ 
thority, there are probably nine guilty persons who have been unjustly 
acquitted. The blame for this situation, he contends, lies mainly with the 
system itself and not with the men who administer it. “In American courts,” 

4 Alexander and Staub, p, 213. 

0 Edwin M. Borchard, Convicting the Innocent (New Haven, 1932), p. xiii. 
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he says, “the procedural dice have always been loaded in favor of the per¬ 
son accused of crime. . . . [T]he whole machinery of criminal justice is 
designed to facilitate the escape of persons accused of crime.” He is par¬ 
ticularly critical of the multiple opportunities available to the defendant to 
appeal his conviction and the tendency of the highest appellate courts in the 
land to set aside conviction or grant new trials, which, he says, often have 
the same result, on the merest technicality. He cites more than a dozen mur¬ 
der cases in which, “the jury has intelligently done its duty and duly con¬ 
victed the murderer, but some appellate court, while conceding the correct¬ 
ness of the jury’s verdict, has nevertheless set him free on some legal tech¬ 
nicality wholly unrelated to his guilt or innocence.” 0 

The question posed by Seagle deserves serious thought: “Is it really 
necessary to let criminals go unpunished in order to save the innocent?” Up 
to a point, the answer appears to be no. Even the Franks concede in their 
essay that some of the legal loopholes through which the guilty escape are 
needless. Under the Palko rule the Supreme Court has permitted the states 
to modify or even abandon some of the procedural safeguards once thought 
to be so essential to the protection of the innocent that they were made 
constitutionally binding on the federal authorities, 7 In state prosecutions, for 
example, persons accused of a crime may no longer demand, unless their 
own state constitution requires it, a grand jury indictment or even a jury 
trial. Whether the highest appellate courts in the land should be less prone 
to reverse the trial courts on a technicality is another matter. As the Franks 
point out, “efficiency in law enforcement, to ensure punishment of the 
guilty, comes at too high a price when it costs the guiltless their lives or 
liberties.... A prosecutor’s heaven (where such efficiency would be para¬ 
mount) might well be a hell for the innocent.” Given this choice, most 
Americans seem to agree with Mr. Justice Holmes: “I think it a less evil that 
some criminals should escape than that the Government should play an 
ignoble part.” 8 

0 William Seagle, Acquitted of Murder (Chicago, 1958), p. n, 

7 Palko v. Connecticut , 302 U.S. 319 (1937). 

8 Olmstead v. United States, 277 U.S. 438,469 (1927). 
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Americans have had an extraordinary tal¬ 
ent for compromise in politics and extrem¬ 
ism in morality. The most shameless po¬ 
litical deals (and “steals”) have been 
rationalized as expedient and realistically 
necessary. Yet in no other country have 
there been such spectacular attempts to curb 
human appetites and brand them as illicit, 
and nowhere else such glaring failures. 
From the start America was at one and the 
same time a frontier community where 
“everything goes,” and the fair country of 
the Blue Laws. At the turn of the century 
the cleavage developed between the Big 
City and the small-town conscience. Crime 
as a growing business was fed by the reve¬ 
nues from prostitution, liquor, and gam¬ 
bling that a wide-open urban society en¬ 
couraged and that a middle-class Protestant 
ethos tried to suppress with a ferocity un¬ 
matched in any other civilized country. 
Catholic cultures have rarely imposed such 
restrictions and have rarely suffered such 
; excesses. Even in prim and proper Anglican 
England, prostitution is a commonplace of 
Piccadilly night life, and gambling is one of 
the largest and most popular industries. In 
America the enforcement of public morals 
has been a continuing feature of our history. 

Some truth may. lie in Max Scheler’s 
generalization that moral indignation is a 
peculiar fact of middle-class psychology and 
represents a disguised form of repressed 


envy. The larger truth lies perhaps in the 
brawling nature of American development 
and in the social character of crime. Crime, 
in many ways, is a Coney Island mirror, 
caricaturing the morals and manners of a 
society. The jungle quality of the Ameri¬ 
can business community, particularly at the 
turn of the century, was reflected in the 
mode of “business” practiced by the coarse 
gangster elements, most of them from new 
immigrant families, who were “getting 
ahead,” just as Horatio Alger had urged. 
In the older, Protestant tradition the in¬ 
tensive acquisitiveness, such as that of 
Daniel Drew, was rationalized by a com¬ 
pulsive moral fervor. But the formal obei¬ 
sance of the ruthless businessman in the 
workday world to the church-going pieties 
of the Sabbath was one that the gangster 
could not make. Moreover, for the young 
criminal, hunting in the asphalt jungle of 
the crowded city, it was not the business¬ 
man with his wily manipulation of numbers 
but the “man with the gun” who was the 
American hero. “No amount of commercial 
prosperity,” once wrote Teddy Roosevelt, 
“can supply the lack of the heroic virtues.” 
The American was “the hunter, cowboy, 
frontiersman, the soldier, the naval hero”- 
and in the crowded slums, the gangster. He 
was a man with a gun, acquiring by per¬ 
sonal merit what was denied him by com¬ 
plex orderings of stratified society. And the 


* Daniel Bell, from "Crime as an American Way of Life,” Antioch Review, XIII, No. 2 
(Summer, 1953), 131-154. Abridged, edited, and rearranged with permission of the author. 
Copyright 1953 by the Antioch Press. Reprinted with permission of the author and publisher. 
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duel with the law was the morality play par 
excellence: the gangster, with whom ride 
our own illicit desires, and the prosecutor, 
representing final judgment and the force 
of the law. 

Yet all this was acted out in a wider con¬ 
text. The desires satisfied in extra-legal fash¬ 
ion were more than a hunger for the “for¬ 
bidden fruits” of conventional morality. 
They also involved, in the complex and 
ever shifting structure of group, class, and 
ethnic stratification, which is the warp and 
woof of America’s “open” society, such 
“normal” goals as independence through a 
business of one’s own, and such “moral” 
aspirations as the desire for social advance¬ 
ment and social prestige. For crime, in the 
language of the sociologists, has a “func¬ 
tional” role in the society, and the urban 
rackcts-the illicit activity organized for 
continuing profit, rather than individual il¬ 
legal acts—is one of the queer ladders of 
social mobility in American life. Indeed, it 
is not too much to say that the whole ques¬ 
tion of organized crime in America cannot 
be understood unless one appreciates (1) 
the distinctive role of organized gambling 
as a function of a mass-consumption econ¬ 
omy; (2) the specific role of various im¬ 
migrant groups as they, one after another, 
became involved in marginal business and 
crime; and (3) the relation of crime to the 
changing character of the urban political 
machines. 

Gambling as Big Business 

As a society changes, so does, in lagging 
fashion, its type of crime. As American 
society became more “organized,” as the 
American businessman became more “civi¬ 
lized” and less “buccaneering,” so did the 
American racketeer. And just as there were 
important changes in the structure of busi¬ 
ness enterprise, so the “institutionalized” 
criminal enterprise was transformed too, 

In the America of the last fifty years the 
main drift of society has been toward the 
rationalization of industry, the domestica¬ 
tion of the crude self-made captain of in¬ 
dustry into the respectable man of man- 
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ners, and the emergence of a mass-con¬ 
sumption economy. The most significant 
transformation in the field of “institutional¬ 
ized” crime in the 1940’s was the increasing 
importance of gambling as against other 
kinds of illegal activity. And, as a multi- 
billion-dollar business, gambling underwent 
a transition parallel to the changes in Amer¬ 
ican enterprise as a whole. This parallel was 
exemplified in many ways: in gam¬ 
bling’s industrial organization (e.g,, the 
growth of a complex technology such as the 
national racing-wire service and the mini¬ 
mization of risks by such techniques as lay¬ 
off betting); in its respectability, as was evi¬ 
denced in the opening of smart and popular 
gambling casinos in resort towns and in 
“satellite” adjuncts to metropolitan areas; 
in its functional role in a mass-consumption 
economy (for sheer volume of money 
changing hands, nothing has ever surpassed 
this feverish activity of fifty million Amer¬ 
ican adults); in the social acceptance of the 
gamblers in the important status world of 
sport and entertainment, i.e,, “cafe so¬ 
ciety.” ... 

Although it never showed up in the gross 
national product, gambling in the last dec¬ 
ade was one of the largest industries in the 
United States. The Kcfauver Committee 
estimated it 'as a $20 billion business, This 
figure has been picked up and widely 
quoted, but in truth no one knows what 
the gambling “turnover” and “take” actu- J 
ally is, nor how much is bet legally (pari- I 
mutuel, etc,) and how much illegally. In 
fact, the figure cited by the committee was 
arbitrary and was arrived at quite sloppily, 

As one staff member said: “We had no real 
idea of the money spent.,.. The California 
crime commission said twelve billion. Virgil 
Peterson of Chicago estimated thirty bil¬ 
lion. We picked twenty billion as a balance 
between the two.”.,. 

If one considers the amount of dollars 
bet on sports alone-an estimated six billion 
on baseball, a billion, on football pools, 
another billion on basketball, six billion on 
horse racing-then Elmo Roper’s judgment 
that “only the food, steel, auto, chemical, 
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and machine-tool industries have a greater 
volume of business” does not seem too far¬ 
fetched. 

While gambling has long flourished in 
the United States, the influx of the big 
mobsters into the industry-and its expan¬ 
sion-started in the thirties, when repeal of 
Prohibition forced them to look about for 
new avenues of enterprise. (The change, 
one might say crudely, was in the “democ¬ 
ratization” of gambling. In New York of 
the 1860’$, 1870’s, and 1880’s, one found el¬ 
egant establishments where the wealthy men 
of the city, bankers, and sportsmen gam¬ 
bled. The saloon was the home of the 
worker, The middle class of the time did 
not gamble. In the changing mores of 
America, the rise of gambling in the ^o’s 
and 1940’s meant the introduction of the 
middle class to gambling and casinos as a 
way of life.) Gambling, which had begun 
to flower under the nourishment of rising 
incomes, was the most lucrative field in 
sight. To a large extent the shift from 
bootlegging to gambling was a mere trans¬ 
fer of business operation. In the East, Frank 
Costello went into slot machines and the 
operation of a number of ritzy gambling 
casinos. He also became the “banker” for 
the Erickson “book," which “laid off” bets 
for other bookies. Joe Adonis, similarly, 
opened up a number of casinos, principally 
in New Jersey. Across the country, many 
other mobsters went into bookmaking. As 
other rackets diminished and gambling, par¬ 
ticularly horse-race betting, flourished in 
the forties, a struggle erupted over the con¬ 
trol of racing information. 

Horse-race betting requires a peculiar in¬ 
dustrial organization. The essential com¬ 
ponent is time. A bookie can operate only 
if he can get information on odds up to the 
very last minute before the race, so that he 
can “hedge” or “lay off” bets. With racing 
going on simultaneously on many tracks 
throughout the country, this information 
has to be obtained speedily and accurately. 
Thus, the racing wire is the nerve ganglion 
of race betting. 


While Americans made gambling illegal, 
they did not in their hearts think of it as 
wicked-even the churches benefited from 
the bingo and lottery crazes. So they gam- 
bled-and gamblers flourished. Against this 
op en canvas, the indignant tones of Senator 
Wiley and the shocked righteousness of 
Senator Tobey during the Kefauver investi¬ 
gation rang oddly. Yet it was probably this 
very tone of surprise that gave the activity 
of the Kefauver Committee its piquant qual¬ 
ity. Here were some senators who seem¬ 
ingly did not know the facts of life, as 
most Americans did. Here, in the person of 
Senator Tobey, was the old New England 
Puritan conscience poking around in in¬ 
dustrial America, in a world it had made 
but never seen. Here was old-fashioned 
moral indignation, at a time when cyni¬ 
cism was rampant in public life. 

Commendable as such moralistic fervor 
was, it did not make for intelligent discrim¬ 
ination of fact. Throughout the Kefauver 
hearings, for example, there ran the pre¬ 
sumption that all gamblers were invariably 
gangsters. This was true of Chicago’s Ac- 
cardo-Guzik combine, which in the past 
had its fingers in many kinds of rackets. It 
was not nearly so true of many large 
gamblers in America, most of whom had 
the feeling that they were satisfying a basic 
American urge for sport and looked upon 
their calling with no greater sense of guilt 
than did many bootleggers. After all, Sher¬ 
man Billingsley did start out as a speakeasy 
proprietor, as did the Kriendlers of the "21” 
Club; and today the Stork Club and the 
former Jack and Charlie’s are the most 
fashionable night and dining spots in 
America (one prominent patron of the 
Stork Club: J. Edgar Hoover). 

Apart from the gamblers, there were the 
mobsters. But what Senator Kefauver and 
company failed to understand was that the 
mobsters, like the gamblers, and like the en¬ 
tire gangdom generally, were seeking to be¬ 
come quasi-respectable and establish a place 
for themselves in American life, For the 
mobsters, by and large, had Immigrant 
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roots, and crime, as the pattern showed, was 
a route of social ascent and place in Amer¬ 
ican life. 

The Myth of the Mafia 
The mobsters were able, where they 
wished, to “muscle in” on the gambling bus¬ 
iness because the established gamblers were 
wholly vulnerable, not being able to call on 
the law for protection. The senators, how¬ 
ever, refusing to make any distinction be¬ 
tween a gambler and a gangster, found it 
convenient to talk loosely of a nationwide 
conspiracy of “illegal” elements. Senator 
Kefauver asserted that a “nationwide crime 
syndicate does exist in the United States, 
despite the protestations of a strangely as¬ 
sorted company of criminals, self-serving 
politicians, plain blind fools, and others who 
may be honestly misguided, that there is no 
such combine.” The Senate committee re¬ 
port states the matter more dogmatically; 
“There is a nationwide crime syndicate 
known as the Mafia. . . . Its leaders are 
usually found in control of the most lucra¬ 
tive rackets in their cities, There are indica¬ 
tions of a centralized direction and control 
of these rackets-The Mafia is the ce¬ 

ment that helps to bind the Costcllo-Adonis- 
Lanslty syndicate of New York and the 
Accardo-Guzik-Fischctti syndicate of Chi¬ 
cago, ,.. These groups have kept in touch 
with Luciano since his deportation from 
the country,” 

Unfortunately for a good story-and the 
existence of the Mafia would be a whale of 
a story-neither the Senate Crime Commit¬ 
tee in its testimony, nor Kefauver in his 
book, presented any real evidence that the 
Mafia exists as a functioning organization. 
One finds police officials asserting before 
the Kefauver committee their belief in the 
Mafia; the Narcotics Bureau thinks that a 
world-wide dope ring allegedly run by 
Luciano is part of the Mafia; but the only 
other “evidence” presented—aside from the 
incredulous responses both of Senator Ke¬ 
fauver and Rudolph Halley when nearly all 
the Italian gangsters asserted that they 
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didn’t know about the Mafia-is that cer¬ 
tain crimes bear “the earmarks of the 
Mafia." 

There is little question that men of Ital¬ 
ian origin appeared in most of the leading 
roles in the high drama of gambling and 
mobs, just as twenty years ago the children 
of East European Jews were the most prom¬ 
inent figures in organized crime, and before 
that individuals of Irish descent were simi¬ 
larly prominent. To some extent statistical 
accident and the tendency of newspapers to 
emphasize the few sensational figures gives 
a greater illusion about the domination of 
illicit activities by a single ethnic group 
than all the facts warrant. I11 many cities, 
particularly in the South and on the West 
Coast, the mob and gambling fraternity 
consisted of many other groups, and often, 
predominantly, of native white Protestants. 
Yet it is clear that in the major northern 
urban centers there was a distinct ethnic 
sequence in the modes of obtaining illicit 
wealth and that, uniquely in the case of the 
recent Italian elements, the former boot¬ 
leggers and gamblers provided considerable 
leverage for the growth of political Influ¬ 
ence as well. , . . 

The Italian community has achieved 
wealth and political influence much later 
and in a harder way than previous immi¬ 
grant groups. Early Jewish wealth, that of 
the German Jews of the late nineteenth 
century, was made largely in banking and 
merchandising. To that extent, the domi¬ 
nant group in the Jewish community was 
outside of, and independent of, the urban 
political machines. Later Jewish wealth, 
among the East European immigrants, was 
built in the garment trades,, though with 
some involvement with the Jewish gangster, 
who was typically an industrial racketeer 
(Arnold Rotlistcin, Lepkc and Gurrah, 
etc.). Among Jewish lawyers, a small mi¬ 
nority, such as the “Tammany lawyer” 
(like the protagonist of Sam Ornitz’s 
Haunch, Paunch and Jowl), rose through 
politics and occasionally touched the fringes 
of crime, Most of the Jewish lawyers, by 
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and large the communal leaders, climbed 
rapidly, however, in the opportunities that 
established and legitimate Jewish wealth 
provided. Irish immigrant wealth in the 
northern urban centers, concentrated 
largely in construction, trucking, and the 
waterfront, has, to a substantial extent, been 
wealth accumulated in and through political 
alliance, e.g., favoritism in city contracts. 

Control of the politics of the city thus 
has been crucial for the continuance of 
Irish political wealth. This alliance of Irish 
immigrant wealth and politics has been re¬ 
ciprocal; many noted Irish political figures 
lent their names as important window-dress¬ 
ing for business corporations (A 1 Smith, for 
example, who helped form the U.S. Truck¬ 
ing Corporation, whose executive head for 
many years was William J. McCormack, 
the alleged “Mr. Big” of the New York 
waterfront), while Irish businessmen have 
lent their wealth to further the careers of 
Irish politicians. Irish mobsters have rarely 
achieved status in the Irish community, but 
have served as integral arms of the politi¬ 
cians, as strong-arm men on election day. 

The Italians found the more obvious 
big-city paths from rags to riches pre¬ 
empted. In part this was due to the charac¬ 
ter of the early Italian immigrant. Most of 
them were unskilled and from rural stock. 
Jacob Riis could remark in the nineties, 
“the Italian comes in at the bottom and 
stays there.” These dispossessed agricultural 
laborers found jobs as ditch-diggers, on the 
railroads as section hands, along the docks, 
in the service occupations, as shoemakers, 
barbers, garment workers, and stayed there. 
Many were fleeced by the “padrone” sys¬ 
tem; a few achieved wealth from truck 
farming, wine growing, and marketing pro¬ 
duce, but this “marginal wealth” was not 
the source of coherent and stable political 
power. 

Significantly, although the number of 
Italians in the United States is about a third 
as high as the number of Irish, and of the 
forty million Catholic communicants in 


the United States, about half are of Irish 
descent and a sixth of Italian, there is not 
one Italian bishop among the hundred 
Catholic bishops in this country or one 
Italian archbishop among the 21 archbish¬ 
ops. 1 The Irish have a virtual monopoly. 
This is a factor related to the politics of the 
American church; but the condition also is 
possible because there is not significant or 
sufficient wealth among Italian Americans 
to force some parity. 

The children of the immigrants, the 
second and third generation, became wise 
in the ways of the urban slums. Excluded 
from the political ladder-in the early thir¬ 
ties there were almost no Italians on the 
city payroll in top jobs, nor in books of 
the period can one find discussion of Italian 
political leaders-and finding few open 
routes to wealth, some turned to illicit 
ways. In the children’s court statistics of 
the 1930’s, the largest group of delinquents 
were the Italian; nor were there any Italian 
communal or social agencies to cope with 
these problems. Yet it was, oddly enough, 
the quondam racketeer, seeking to become 
respectable, who provided one of the major 
supports for the drive to win a political 
voice for Italians in the power structure of 
the urban political machines. 

This rise of the Italian political bloc was 
connected, at least in the major northern 
urban centers, with another important de¬ 
velopment which tended to make the tra¬ 
ditional relation between the politician and 
the protected or tolerated illicit operator 
more close than it had been in the past. 
This is the fact that the urban political ma¬ 
chines had to evolve new forms of fund¬ 
raising, since the big business contributions, 
which once went heavily into municipal 
politics, now-with the shift in the locus of 
power-go largely into national affairs. 
(The ensuing corruption in national poli¬ 
tics, as recent Congressional investigations 
show, is no petty matter; the scruples of 
businessmen do not seem much superior to 
those of the gamblers,) One way that urban 


political machines raised their money re¬ 
sembled that of the large corporations 
which are no longer dependent on Wall 
Street: by self-financing-that is, by “tax¬ 
ing” the large number of municipal em¬ 
ployees who bargain collectively with City 
Hall for their wage increases. So the fire¬ 
men’s union contributed money to O’Dwy- 
er’s campaign. 

A second method was taxing the gam¬ 
blers. The classic example, as Life reported, 
was Jersey City, where a top lieutenant of 
the Hague machine spent his full time screen¬ 
ing applicants for unofficial bookmaking 
licenses. If found acceptable, the applicant 
was given a “location,” usually the house 
or .store of a loyal precinct worker, who 
kicked into the machine treasury a high 
proportion of the large rent exacted. The 
one thousand bookies and their one thou¬ 
sand landlords in Jersey City formed the 
hard core of the political machine that 
sweated and bled to get out the votes for 
Hague. 

A third source for the financing of these 
machines was the new, and often illegally 
earned, Italian wealth. This is well illustra¬ 
ted by the career of Costello and his emer¬ 
gence as a political power in New York. 
Here the ruling motive has been the search 
for an entree-for oneself and one’s ethnic 
group-into the ruling circles of the big 
city. 

That the urban machines, largely Demo¬ 
cratic, have financed their heavy campaign 
costs in this fashion rather than having to 
turn to the “moneyed interests” explains in 
some part why these machines were able, 
in part, to support the New and Fair Deals 
without suffering the pressures they might 
have been subjected to had their source of 
money supply been the business groups. 1 
Although he has never publicly revealed 
his political convictions, it is likely that 
Frank Costello was a fervent admirer of 
Franklin I). Roosevelt and his efforts to 
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aid the common man. The basic measures 
of the New Deal, which most Americans 
today agree were necessary for the public 
good, would not have been possible without 
the support of the “corrupt” big-city ma¬ 
chines. 

The “New” Money-and, the Old 

To the world at large, the news and 
pictures of Frank Sinatra, for example, 
mingling with former Italian mobsters could 
come somewhat as a shock. Yet to Sinatra, 
and to many Italians, these were men who 
had grown up in their neighborhoods and 
who were, in some instances, by-words in 
the community for their helpfulness and 
their charities. The early Italian gangsters 
were hoodlums-rough, unlettered, and 
young (A 1 Capone was only twenty-nine 
at the height of his power). Those who 
survived learned to adapt. By now they are 
men of middle age or older, They learned 
to dress conservatively. Their homes are in 
respectable suburbs. They sent their chil¬ 
dren to good schools and sought to avoid 
publicity. Costello even went to a psychia¬ 
trist in his efforts to overcome a painful 
feeling of inferiority in the world of 
manners. 

As happens with all “new” money in 
American society, the rough and ready con¬ 
tractors, the construction people, truck¬ 
ing entrepreneurs, as well as racketeers, 
polished up their manners and sought recog¬ 
nition and respectability in their own ethnic 
as well as in the general community. The 
“shanty" Irish became the “lace curtain” 
Irish, and then moved out for wider recog¬ 
nition. Sometimes acceptance came first in 
established “American” society, and this 
was a certificate for later recognition by the 
ethnic community, a process well illustrated 
by the belated acceptance in established 
Negro society of such figures as Sugar Ray 
Robinson and Joe Louis, as well as leading 
popular entertainers. 


Un 1961 several of the 112 diocesan bishops listed in the National Catholic Almanac (Paterson, 
N. J., 1961) bore Italian names but none of the 27 archbishops listed, [Ed.] 


1 This is an old story in American politics, Theodore Allen, a gambler and saloon keeper, whose 
American Mabille was an elegant music hall and bordello (he once told a Congressional investigating 
committee that he was the wickedest man in New York), gave Republican Boss Thurlow Weed a 
campaign contribution of $25,000 for the re-election of Abraham Lincoln in 1864. 
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Yet, after all, the foundation of many a Deal signalizes, oddly, the passing of an 
distinguished older American fortune was older pattern of illicit activities. The gam- 
laid by sharp practices and morally repre- bling fever of the past decade and a half 
hensible methods. The pioneers of Ameri- was part of the flush and exuberance of 
can capitalism were not graduated from rising incomes, and was characteristic 
Harvard’s School of Business Adininistra- largely of new uppcr-middle-class rich hav- 
tion. The early settlers and founding ing a first fling at conspicuous consump- 
fathcrs, as well as those who “won the tion. These upper-middle-class rich, a sig- 
West” and built up cattle, mining, and nificant new stratum in American life (not 
other fortunes, often did so by shady spec- rich in the nineteenth-century sense of 
ulations and a not inconsiderable amount enormous wealth, but largely middle-sized 
of violence. They ignored, circumvented, businessmen and entrepreneurs of the serv- 
or stretched the law when it stood in the ice and luxury trades—the “tertiary econ- 
way of America’s destiny and their own- omy’’ in Colin Clark’s phrase-who by the 
or were themselves the law when it served tax laws have achieved sizable incomes 
their purposes. This has not prevented often much higher than the managers of the 
them and their descendants from feeling super-giant corporations), were the chief 
proper moral outrage when, under the patrons of the munificent gambling casinos, 
changed circumstances of the crowded During the war decade when travel was dif- 
urban environments, latecomers pursued ficult, gambling and the lush resorts pro- 
equally ruthless tactics. vided important outlets for this social class. 

Now they are settling down, learning about 
The Embourgeoisemmt of Crime Europe and culture. The petty gambling, 

Ironically, the social development which the betting and bingo which relieve the 
made possible the rise to political influence tedium of small-town life, or the expccta- 
sounds, too, the knell of the rough Italian tion among the urban slum dwellers of win- 
gangster. For it is the growing number of ning a sizable sum by a “lucky number” or 
Italians with professional training and legit- a "lucky horse,” goes on. To quote Bernard 
imate business success that both prompts Baruch: “You can’t stop people from gam- 
and permits the Italian group to wield in- bling on horses. And why should you pro- 
creasing political influence; and increasingly hibit a man from backing his own judg- 
it is the professionals and businessmen who ment? It’s another form of personal initia- 
provide models for Italian youth today, tive.” But the lush profits are passing from 
models that hardly existed twenty years gambling as the costs of co-ordination rise, 
ago. Ironically, the headlines and exposes And in the future it is likely that gambling, 
of “crime” of the Italian “gangsters” came like prostitution, winning tacit acceptance 
years after the fact. Many of the top as a necessary fact, will continue on a dc» 
"crime” figures had long ago forsworn vio- centralized, small entrepreneur basis, 
lence, and even their income, in large part, But passing, too, is a political pattern, 
was derived from legitimate investments the system of political “bosses” which in its 
(real estate in the case of Costello, motor reciprocal relation provided “protection” 
haulage and auto dealer franchises in the for, and was fed revenue from, crime. The 
case of Adonis) or from such quasi-lcgiti- collapse of the “boss" system was a product 
mate but socially respectable sources as of the Roosevelt era. Twenty years ago 
gambling casinos. Hence society’s “retribu- Jim Farley’s task was simple; he had to 
tion” in the jail sentences for Costello and work only on some key state bosses. Now 
Adonis was little more than a trumped-up there is no longer such an animal. New 
morality that disguised a social hypocrisy. Jersey Democracy was once ruled by Frank 

Apart from these considerations, what of Hague; now there are five or six men each 
the larger context of crime and the Ameri- “top dog,” for the moment, in his part of 
can way of life? The passing of the Fair the state or faction of the party. Within 
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the urban centers, the old Irish-dominated over crime, the general rise of minority 
political machines in New York, Boston, groups to social position, and the breakup 
Newark, and Chicago have fallen apart, of the urban boss system, the pattern of 
The decentralization of the metropolitan crime we have discussed is passing as well, 
centers, the growth of suburbs and satellite Crime, of course, remains as long as pas- 
towns, the breakup of the old ecological sion and the desire for gain remain, But 
patterns of slum and transient belts, the rise the kind of big, organized city crime, as we 
of functional groups, the increasing middle- have know it for the past seventy-five years, 
class character of American life, all con- was based on more than these universal 
tribute to this decline. motives. It was based on certain character- 

With the rationalization and absorption istics of the American economy, American 
of some illicit activities into the structure ethnic groups, and American politics. The 
of the economy, the passing of an older changes in all these areas mean that, in the 
generation that had established a hegemony form we have known it, it too will change. 


CONVICTING TI-IE INNOCENT* 

Jerome Frank was a law school professor (Yale), government official 
(1 chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission), and judge (U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the 2nd Circuit) before his death in 7^57, His 
writings on and off the bench on psychological aspects of judicial be¬ 
havior established him as perhaps the nation's leading exponent of ju¬ 
dicial realism. His daughter , Barbara, who is also interested in psychiatry 
and the law, in now compiling an anthology of her father's writings. 


If the conviction of an innocent man for want of a disclosure that he did not 
were as rare as a death from bubonic plague commit the crime, 
in the United States, we could afford to Why? There are many reasons. Once a 

mourn the tragedy briefly and turn back man has been sentenced, a prosecutor, 

to everyday affairs. Unfortunately such proud of his victory—which will help to 

convictions arc by no means so rare. build his reputation and advance his po- 

Thc conviction and imprisonment of in- litical ambitions-may resent efforts to re- 

noccnt men too frequently occur to be ig- open the case. Some judges, too, strongly 

nored by any of us, The cases described incline against reopening cases, 

in this book, together with earlier cases re- The convicted man has to prove that he 

ported by Edwin Borcliard in 1932 in his was guiltless. As he is locked up in the 

great book, Convicting the Innocent, will penitentiary, he must rely on others to en- 

alonc serve to show that the number of gage laboriously in procuring that proof; 

known cases of that kind is not inconsider- that task may call for large expenditures of 

able, But wliat of the undiscovered cases? money, and he may be in poverty, 

No one can possibly learn how many an So the fact that there are relatively few 
innocent is now in prison, or has died in the cases where the punishment of an innocent 
government’s electric chair or gas chamber, has been established does not at all signify 

* Jerome and Barbara Frank, from Not Guilty (Garden City: Doublcday and Company, Inc., 
1957), pp. 31-248, 'passim. This essay has been excerpted from scattered parts of Not Guilty »and, with 
Miss Frank’s permission, the material has been substantially rearranged without so indicating by the 
use of ellipses, footnotes, or otherwise, Copyright © 1957 by Barbara Frank. Reprinted with per¬ 
mission of Barbara Frank and Doubleday and Company, Inc, 
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that convictions of the wrong men are a to force a man into prison, depriving him for 
“rare exception.” Ask yourself whether any years of life or of his basic liberties, the 
insurance company (except at a prohibitive government’s acts would be shockingly un¬ 
cost) will, just before trial, issue a f 100,000 lawful. But if he is convicted of a crime, 
policy insuring an innocent accused person the government lawfully so treats him. If, 
against his conviction. in truth, however, he was innocent, that 

If the sentence was death, and the con- treatment, though lawful, is equally shock- 
victed man has been executed, seldom will ing, Yet some lawyers remark, as one re¬ 
anyone bother to vindicate him. To do so cently wrote, “Such a contingency does 
will not bring him back to life, and the not justify condemnation of a system which 
courts generally hold that his family have is necessarily subject to human frailties, and 
no standing that enables them to have his if this complacent view exasperates a vic- 
conviction set aside for the sake of his tint who has been found guilty of a crime 
memory and the family’s feelings. So the which he never committed, he must accept 
least likely instances of unconvicting, the this result,” as he would accept an injury 
innocent are those in which they went to by a stroke of lightning. In that fashion we 
their death. Who is to say that such cases frequently hear such miscarriages of justice 
are “exceptional”? excused. That excuse would serve were 

A popular notion prevails that, if an in- every such blunder inescapable. Then an 
nocent man is convicted, the upper court, innocent convicted man, if enough of a phi- 
on appeal from the conviction, will surely losopher, would accept his plight with 
set it aside. This notion is unfounded. We resignation, as he would an attack of polio 
might call it the “Upper Court Myth." For or a coronary thrombosis-one of life’s tin* 
the upper court, on an appeal, knows no avoidable hazards. But such an excuse is 
more than did the jury and the trial judge brutally callous when the erroneous con- 
that, for instance, the police had not run viction was avoidable, 
down leads favorable to the accused, or 
that the prosecutor concealed evidence Justice for the Poor 
damaging to the case against the accused, An accused man has a constitutional 
or that a witness made a mistake in identify- right to be represented by a lawyer in any 
ing the accused as the criminal. case that may involve a death sentence, and 

The upper court, unaware of those facts, is accorded such a right in virtually every 
is obliged to accept the jury’s verdict, since other kind of criminal case in the federal 
it is the function of the jury to decide courts and in some state courtsJThe courts 
which stories are correct-those told by the reason that, minus a lawyer, he cannot re¬ 
government witnesses or those of the wit- ceive a fair trial. However, if he deliber- 
nesses for the defense. If the verdict is ately chooses to act as his own lawyer, and 
“guilty,” the upper court must pay no at- understands what he is doing, most courts 
tention to the testimony of the defense wit- hold that he cannot later complain that he 
nesses, and take as true the testimony of was lacking counsel. If he does not thus sur- 
the government witnesses, even if that render his right to counsel but is too poor 
court suspects that they lied or were mis- to pay a legal fee, usually the court will ap* 
taken. In short, except in a few states, on an point a lawyer for him. In many places to- 
appeal the upper-court judges do not be- day, a lawyer from the Legal Aid Society 
come a sort of new jury; they do not re- will appear for him gratis. In some states a 
try the case, public defender, paid by the government, 

If, without a trial, the government were will do so. Let us assume, then, that a poor 

1 Since the Supreme Court’s decision in Gideon v. Wainwight, 372 U.S, 335 (1963), all persons 
accused of crime, state or federal, must be provided with legal counsel at public expense if they can¬ 
not afford to do so themselves. [Ed.] 
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man accused of crime is always sure to 
have an able lawyer. 

And yet, with the ablest lawyer in the 
world, an innocent man may be found 
guilty-—solely because of his poverty, For 
his poverty may mean that his lawyer can¬ 
not, by investigation before the trial, ob¬ 
tain evidence that would clearly establish 
his innocence, For instance, here is Joe 
Doakes, charged in August 1956 with com¬ 
mitting a holdup in Newark, New Jersey, 
on June 15, 1954. Actually he spent all that 
day in New York City with his friend, 
Harry Denny. Denny is an obviously honest 
man who would impress any jury. If he 
testifies, Doakes will have a convincing alibi 
defense. But Denny is missing. No one 
knows his whereabouts. He may be any- 
whcre-Los Angeles, London, Rome, Delhi. 
Only a detective can find him, But hiring 
a detective will cost money-and Doakes 
has none. So Doakes, unable to prove his 
innocence, is convicted. 

The same is true if there is a missing 
letter or other document that will clinch 
the defense. Or suppose, to prove his in¬ 
nocence, that an accused man needs the 
testimony of an expert-a handwriting ex¬ 
pert, a ballistics expert, or an expert ac¬ 
countant. To procure the testimony of any 
such expert witness is expensive—it may 
cost $1000 or $5ooo~and the man about to 
go to trial may not have the wherewithal, 
Without such testimony his lawyer, no mat¬ 
ter how brilliant, cannot prove his inno¬ 
cence. The lawyer resembles a great painter 
with no canvas, a master surgeon with no 
surgical instruments, 

The point is that a defendant’s right to 
assistance by counsel is worthless unless it 
signifies assistance by a lawyer capable of 
conducting a competent defense. Every ex¬ 
perienced trial lawyer knows that careful 
preparation for a trial is indispensable, and 
such preparation includes investigation that 
will equip the lawyer with all reasonably 
procurable evidence favorable to his client. 
The right to the assistance of counsel, there¬ 
fore, becomes an empty right if the defense 
counsel is unable to investigate in order to 
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obtain evidence indispensable to an effective 
defense, Which means-what? It means that 
poverty will often deprive an innocent man 
of that right. Absent the evidence he can¬ 
not pay to get, the accused, in such a case, 
might as well have no lawyer, He may go 
to his death in the electric chair, or to 
twenty years in prison, for mere want of 
money. 

The prosecutor, on the other hand, is 
usually supplied with ample funds. For him 
government investigators will scour the 
world, if necessary, to find a missing wit¬ 
ness or document that will aid the prosecu¬ 
tion. Usually he can amply afford to hire 
all the experts he needs, In such circum¬ 
stances the odds may be all against the poor 
man, unaided by investigators and experts, 
How can we say, with a straight face, that 
such a man has a fair trial? The truth is 
that, because of poverty, he may receive 
a shockingly unfair trial. 

All this goes to show that we must face 
a shocking fact: A man may be convicted 
when his only crime is that of being poor 
(more or less on the principle, openly 
avowed in Butler’s Erewhon , that one who 
suffers misfortune deserves criminal punish¬ 
ment). 

This is not true justice, It makes a sham 
of the great democratic principle of “equal¬ 
ity before the law” when that equality de¬ 
pends on the possession of a well-filled 
pocketbook. Many of our state constitu¬ 
tions provide that “every person ought to 
obtain justice freely and without being 
obliged to purchase it.” But an accused has 
to “purchase" justice, he does not “obtain 
justice freely,” if his adequate defense re¬ 
quires the expenditure of considerable 
funds. If he does not possess those funds, he 
may not obtain justice at all. As matters 
now stand, legal-aid societies do not have 
money for such purposes, Nor usually, ex¬ 
cept in trifling amounts, do most public de¬ 
fenders. They supply lawyers, not money, 

The problem must not be shunned. If 
we believe in the democratic process, we 
will not long tolerate a situation in which 
justice in a criminal case is exclusively an 
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upper-bracket privilege. The richest coun¬ 
try on the globe should adopt procedures 
so that a poor man accused of crime will 
have available the money essential to pre¬ 
pare for his defense or its equivalent. 

The Scandinavian countries do furnish 
the equivalent: Not only is every accused 
in a criminal case entitled to counsel of his 
own choosing at government expense, but 
counsel for every defendant can call on 
government officials, at government ex¬ 
pense, to make all necessary investigations 
(including searches for witnesses and docu¬ 
ments) and to supply analyses of hand¬ 
writing as well as expert testimony on be¬ 
half of the defendant. In only a very few 
places in the United States the office of the 
public defender does much the same. 

Overzealous Police 

Almost all of us tend to be impatient in 
solving any problem that confronts us in 
everyday life. Suspended judgment is pain¬ 
ful. A problem causes a conflict; an unre¬ 
solved conflict leads to anxiety. Doubts cre¬ 
ate a tension, sometimes unbearable. We are 
loath to admit that some problems are in¬ 
soluble. So we rush to a conclusion, then 
stubbornly cling to it, disregarding all facts 
contradicting that conclusion. This charac¬ 
teristic has its counterpart in the way we 
stick to our partisan political judgments: 
We stress all the facts favorable to our 
candidate and manage to forget the un¬ 
favorable. 

Policemen investigating a crime inevita¬ 
bly share this all too human tendency, es¬ 
pecially when the public, in a state of panic 
fear, full of anxiety excited by a dastardly 
crime, indignantly clamors for the quick 
detection of a dangerous criminal. Espe¬ 
cially under such pressure do the police 
grow eager to solve the problem and become 
impatient to solve it promptly, unwilling to 
admit that the available solution may be 
the wrong one, that they cannot find the 
criminal. The public wants vengeance, de¬ 
mands a victim of its vengeance, and one 
must be found without delay. 

See what sometimes happens: A bank 


has been robbed, its cashier murdered. A 
bystander reports to the police that he saw 
William Jones commit the murder. Hav¬ 
ing thus found a suspect, the police sedu¬ 
lously run down all clues that seem to in¬ 
criminate William Jones. They piece to¬ 
gether these clues and jump to the con¬ 
clusion that he is their man. They over¬ 
look other clues that might exculpate Jones 
or inculpate someone else. They brush aside 
facts inconsistent with their theory of 
Jones’s guilt. In this they are not dishonest. 
For here pride and prejudice operate: Pride 
in their theory is buttressed by prejudice 
against any other. Said former U. S. At¬ 
torney General Homer Cummings of a 
famous case, “The police found their suspect 
and then proceeded to search for the facts 
to fit him.” 

Although the majority of our police do 
not use the third degree, those officers who 
do act on the belief that their brutalities 
will never be disclosed. All too often their 
belief is justified. 

That the third degree violates rights 
fundamental to our system of justice, and 
embodied in our constitution, is glaringly 
apparent, Specifically it violates the right 
to personal freedom and immunity from 
unlawful arrest and detention; the right to 
bail; the right to be immune from assault 
and battery; the right to be presumed in¬ 
nocent until proved guilty and not to be 
punished until convicted; the right to em¬ 
ploy counsel who shall have access to his 
client at all reasonable times; the right to be 
protected against abuses of one’s rights 
while awaiting trial. 

These rights the police have not always 
zealously protected, if we can judge from 
our court records. Those records disclose 
that not seldom have the police kept ar¬ 
rested men incommunicado, with no contact 
with friends, no advice from lawyers-in 
effect, kidnapped by the police. We hear of 
the merits of the rubber hose; it inflicts 
severe pain but leaves no traces. The same 
is true of the “water cure.” The policeman 
lays his victim down and slowly pours 
water into his nostrils. He suffocates-or he 
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confesses. Drilling deep into the nerve of a 
tooth has proved effective. A police captain 
in his memoirs describes two useful meth¬ 
ods: “A sharp, but not heavy blow on the 
skull, repeated at regular intervals, so that 
the regularity of the blows arouses anticipa¬ 
tion which increases the torture; assuring 
the suspect that he will not be hurt, then 
suddenly felling him with a blow from be¬ 
hind with a club or a slab of wood, fol¬ 
lowed by further sympathy and reassurance 
when the man revives, only to have the 
same thing happen again, the man never 
seeing who strikes him....” There is, too, 
the sweatbox, and the variant where the 
victim is alternately sweated and frozen. 
Powerful lights are also persuasive, turned 
full on the victim’s face, or switched on 
and off, on and off. 

But policemen have discovered that they 
need neither intricate devices nor violence. 
The easiest way to persuade a man to con¬ 
fess to whatever you want is to deprive 
him of sleep beyond the point of normal 
exhaustion, questioning him endlessly. As a 
Louisiana judge put it, “I myself might 
make a false confession of having murdered 
my own father if I were kept awake and 
prodded with questions.” 

How common are these practices? No 
one really knows. Because an accused of¬ 
ficer will almost always deny that he in¬ 
dulged in them, and because they are con¬ 
ducted in secret, statistics are difficult, 
almost impossible, to get. Yet it is common 
knowledge that the third degree, in recent 
years, has been applied in almost every state 
of the Union. Numerous trial records men¬ 
tion instances where it has been exposed, and 
an American Bar Association committee said 
in a report made in 1930, “For every one 
of the cases which ... find a place in the 
official reports, there are many hundreds 
and probably thousands, of instances of the 
use of the Third Degree in some form or 
other.” President Truman’s Committee on 
Civil Rights came to practically the same 
conclusion in its report published in 1947. 
This conclusion is not surprising when one 
learns that a police commissioner of a large 


city publicly declared that a policeman 
“should always remember that a bad con¬ 
fession is better than none, and that as a 
last resort he may believe that he is justified 
in using force to ‘obtain a confession’." 

So shocking a fact as this has shocking 
consequences. The torturing of men can but 
brutalize the torturer. More, it compels him 
to turn perjurer: When called as a witness 
to a coerced confession he is obliged to 
swear falsely that there was no coercion. 
Many policemen in any police force arc 
decent officers who deplore the use of the 
third degree. But in a police force gener¬ 
ally addicted to it they cannot effectively 
object. And its use even by a small minority 
casts suspicion on all policemen. Our pop¬ 
ular detective fiction and movies attest to 
a widespred belief that the third degree is 
standard police practice. Can we risk such 
public cynicism about official flouting of 
our major democratic traditions? 

It is futile to suggest that, as a remedy, 
we “pass a law.” There arc already laws 
aplenty. A policeman who employs such 
criminal means can be indicted and tried 
for his crime. But, as history teaches, pros¬ 
ecutors, for obvious reasons, rarely ask the 
indictment of policemen on account of such 
criminal behavior. True, the victim of the 
third degree can sue the offending police 
officer for damages. But almost any lawyer 
will advise against such a suit. He knows 
the difficulty of proof in most cases, since 
the rubber hose or mental torture leaves 
no marks. The lawyer knows, too, that a 
money judgment adverse to a policeman is 
usually worthless, for he has no money. In 
some states the government is theoretically 
suable for the results of police brutality, 
but such a suit does not often succeed. The 
final and chief reason for the infrequency 
of civil suits is the poverty of most of the 
victims; even when they know their rights 
-many do not-most of them cannot afford 
the expense of litigation. 

What, then, is the answer? The British 
—who, to our shame, call the third degree 
the “American method’-havc avoided the 
problem by the establishment of a police 
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corps trained to eschew brutality and vio¬ 
lence, yet whose law-enforcement record 
is excellent. In then- work the British police 
have a valuable adjunct in the respect of 
the public, willing therefore to cooperate 
with them. 

Such co-operation-often essential to the 
discovery of criminals—American police 
often cannot command, thanks to the pub¬ 
lic’s mistrust in their integrity. As this mis¬ 
trust stems from the common (although 
mistaken) belief that American policemen 
invariably use brutal and criminal methods, 
the third degree actually augments the num¬ 
ber of undetected crimes. 

Yet we need not go to the British Isles 
for revised procedures. We can look to the 
methods of the most efficient American po¬ 
lice force, the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion. J. Edgar Hoover states, in writing of 
his F.B.I. school, “Special Agents arc taught 
that any suspect or arrested person, at the 
outset of an interview, must be advised that 
he is not required to make a statement and 
that any statement given can be used against 
him in court. Moreover, the individual 
must be informed that, if he desires, he may 
obtain the services of an attorney of his 
own choice. Duress of any type is abso¬ 
lutely forbidden, Any Special Agent guilty 
of such conduct is subject to immediate 
dismissal from the service.” 

Clearly the way to end police brutality 
lies in something like F.B.I. training-in its 
ethics and its techniques—for all our police. 
Only when we have trained all of them in 
improved methods of crime detection, and 
taught them to respect the civil liberties of 
every citizen, will we cleanse the U.S.A. of 
the infamy of the third degree. 

Prosecutors and the Tricks of the Trade 

One might think that a criminal trial 
should be, and is, a courtroom investiga¬ 
tion of all the available evidence, an in¬ 
vestigation so conducted that it will enable 
the jury to ascertain the truth, as nearly as 
men can, as to whether the accused com¬ 
mitted the robbery or murder. 

If anyone thinks that today a trial is such 


an investigation, he should read this descrip¬ 
tion by Quentin Reynolds (an excellent re¬ 
porter) of a famous murder case: “Neither 
Neary [the prosecutor] nor Leibowitz 
[defense counsel] was missing a trick in this 
courtroom battle. Each was at his brilliant 
best, and Judge Courtney, knowledgeable, 
completely fair, supervised the legal duel 
the way a really great boxing referee han¬ 
dles a championship fight." Reynolds speaks 
of “the excitement” of “watching two 
champions in action. 

Essentially, that is the legal profession’s 
current conception of a fair trial: A fight 
between lawyers according to certain 
ground rules that the trial judge, as a ref¬ 
eree, will enforce, with the jury giving the 
decision to the winner. 

Many lawyers assert that this fighting 
method’does bring out the truth. They de¬ 
clare that the best possible way for a jury 
to discover the facts is to have the lawyer 
for each side try, as hard as he can, in a 
keenly partisan spirit, to bring to the jury’s 
attention the evidence favorable to his side 
and to discredit the evidence introduced 
by the other side, 

Undoubtedly that view contains much 
good sense: The eagerly partisan lawyers 
do present and underscore evidence that 
might otherwise be overlooked. Neverthe¬ 
less the over-emphasis on the idea of a trial 
as a fight frequently has the effect of pre¬ 
venting the uncovering of vital evidence 
or of so presenting vital evidence as to 
distort it. 

Under the spell of the conception of a 
trial as a fight the legal profession endorses 
as wholly reputable some tactics, or tricks 
of the trade, that, dispassionately consid¬ 
ered, do not (to say the least) conduce to 
an accurate determination of the facts. You 
will find those wiles and stratagems ex¬ 
plained in dozens of books on trial tech¬ 
niques, written by eminently respectable 
and experienced trial lawyers. Those books 
arc designed to be read by other lawyers- 
not by the general public. 

Manv of these tactics relate to the hand¬ 
ling of witnesses. The lawyer, these books 


advise, has a duty to give the jury, if pos¬ 
sible, a false impression of testimony dis¬ 
advantageous to his side, even if the lawyer 
docs not doubt the witness’s honesty and 
accuracy. If an honest witness is timid, the 
lawyer, by cross-examination, should play 
up that weakness in order to confuse the 
witness and persuade the jury that he is 
concealing important facts. One of the 
books, discussing “the truthful, honest, 
over-cautious witness,” says that “a skillful 
advocate by a rapid cross-examination may 
ruin" that witness’s testimony. 

To tangle up most witnesses by such 
means is fairly easy. For the role of witness 
represents a frightening experience for the 
ordinary honest person. “The novelty of 
the situation," a judge has said, “the agita¬ 
tion and hurry which accompanies it, the 
cajolery or intimidation to which the wit¬ 
ness may be subjected... and the confusion 
of cross-examination . . . may give rise to 
important errors and omissions.” 

Many witnesses are confused by the un¬ 
accustomed formality and by the “Yes" or 
“No” kind of answers usually required by 
the courts. We arc told by Henry Taft, a 
distinguished lawyer, brother of former 
Chief Justice Taft, “Counsel and court find 
it necessary through examination and in¬ 
struction to induce a witness to abandon 
for an hour or two his habitual method of 
thought and expression, and conform to 
the rigid ceremonialism of court procedure. 
It is not strange that frequently truthful 
witnesses are misunderstood, that they nerv¬ 
ously react in such a way as to create the 
impression that they arc either evading or 
intentionally falsifying.” 

The manuals of trial strategy suggest that 
a lawyer should goad an honest but irritable 
witness so that he will display his unpleas¬ 
ant characteristics in their worst form, in 
order to discredit his testimony. “You may,” 
it is written, “sometimes destroy the effect 
of an adverse witness by making him ap¬ 
pear more hostile than he really is. . . . 
Make him lose his temper and seem spite¬ 
ful. For juries dislike spite in the witness 
box." A capable cross-examiner, faced with 
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an honest but egotistic witness, should 
“deftly tempt him to indulge in his pro¬ 
pensity for exaggeration so as to make him 
‘hang himself’.” 

We can scarcely blame a reflective, con¬ 
scientious prosecutor for using the wiles 
and stratagems we have been describing. 
He is in a peculiar dilemma: The courts 
say that, in a distinct sense, he is an “officer 
of the court,” that he owes as much a duty 
to protect the innocent defendant as to con¬ 
vict the guilty, that he “should act not as 
a partisan eager to convict, but as an officer 
of the court whose duty it is to aid in ar¬ 
riving at the truth in every case.” Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell avowed, a few 
years ago, that “the primary responsibility” 
of a prosecutor “is not that he shall win 
his case, but that justice is done. His should 
be a two-fold aim-that the guilty shall be 
‘brought to book’ and that the innocent 
shall go free." If the prosecutor adheres 
singlc-mindedly to that principle, he will 
want to see to it that the accused has the 
opportunity fairly to present to the jury 
all honest testimony that may aid the de¬ 
fense, and therefore the prosecutor will 
want to avoid the tactic of discrediting a 
witness he knows to be truthful and ac¬ 
curate. 

But the prosecutor owes another duty, 
that of convicting a criminal. Fie must con¬ 
tend with defense lawyers who employ the 
sanctioned tricks. If, from his study of the 
evidence before the trial, the most consci¬ 
entious prosecutor feels sure of the defend¬ 
ant’s guilt, naturally he will believe that he 
must not let the lawyer for the accused 
get away with it by a one-sided resort to 
the conventional, reputable tactics that im¬ 
pede the jury’s ascertainment of the facts. 
The prosecutor easily convinces himself 
that lie must “fight fire with fire.” 

It is difficut to condemn him-as long 
as we continue to view a trial as predomi¬ 
nantly a fight. But, as a result, an innocent 
defendant may be victimized: The consci¬ 
entious prosecutor’s determination to fight 
fire with fire has its justification, for him, 
in his sincere belief, formed before the trial 
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begins, in the defendant’s guilt. Because the 
prosecutor has thus prejudged the case, he 
feels it proper, in the interest of justice, to 
make the jury distrust an honest defense 
witness, since otherwise a man whom the 
prosecutor thinks a wicked crook will go 
free. 

The reflective, conscientious prosecutor 
will sometimes be disturbed by his dilemma; 
he will sometimes use the conventional 
artifices with reluctance. 

However, to state it mildly, some prose¬ 
cutors, less reflective, have no such nice 
scruples. Politically ambitious, they hunger 
for the prestige bestowed by the publicity 
of a successful career as a prosecutor. They 
know that such prestige has landed many 
a prosecutor in the governor’s mansion or 
in the United States Senate. For such po¬ 
litical purposes success means making a 
record for the largest possible number of 
convictions. 

With alacrity and no disturbing doubts 
a completely honest prosecutor, bent on 
political advancement, gladly accepts the 
fight theory of a criminal trial. Dealing no 
blows considered foul according to the 
rules of the fighting game, he delights in 
the accredited tricks, condoned by the 
courts, to win victories. He publicizes the 
victories as the scourging of society’s en¬ 
emies. He does not stop to think that a vic¬ 
tory won by those tricks may, in a funda¬ 
mental sense, constitute a defeat for society 
when it puts the wrong man in prison or 
the electric chair. 

Only to a limited extent can those abuses 
be publicly exposed. Consequently, to en¬ 
sure that prosecutors are appropriately 
sensitive to defendants’ rights, we must have 
prosecutors who do not need public dis¬ 
approval to induce them to behave decently. 
Fortunately there are many prosecutors of 
that land, But why do we have some who 
abuse their powers? Is it because they are 
wicked men?, Maybe some are, as Judge 
Botein maintains. But the basic trouble is 
that seldom, before his election or appoint¬ 
ment as a prosecutor, has a lawyer had any 
intensive special training in the peculiar 


obligations of his office. Most law schools 
fail to provide him with such training. He 
will usually, therefore, take over unreflect¬ 
ingly those practices of some of his incum¬ 
bent associates, practices that cannot be 
squared with the obligations of prosecutors 
that the courts purport to demand. 

We should, then, change the manner in 
which prosecutors are chosen. In the many 
parts of this country where prosecutors are 
elected, the only required qualification for 
holding that office is that the incumbent has 
attained voting age and is a lawyer. We 
should have as prosecutors-it is said re- 
peatedly-lawyers of standing, integrity, in¬ 
dustry, ability, and experience. How shall 
this reform be achieved? In most countries 
on the continent of Europe a lawyer does 
not become a full-fledged prosecutor until 
he has served satisfactorily as an apprentice 
to older, experienced prosecutors, who are 
themselves imbued with a sense of the pros¬ 
ecutor’s moral obligation to protect the in¬ 
nocent. Something of this sort we need in 
the United States. 

Withholding Evidence from 
the Accused 

It should much disturb us that, except in 
the U.S.A., today in every civilized land 
the accused, in advance of trial, is informed 
of the evidence the government will pre¬ 
sent against him. 

In England and Canada, before an ac¬ 
cused is put on trial, there has to be a pre¬ 
liminary court hearing at which the prose¬ 
cution discloses all its evidence, The suspect 
hears the testimony of all the government’s 
witnesses and has the right to cross-examine 
them, and he also sees all the documents 
the government proposes to use. 

The refusal of most American courts to 
do the same is squarely at odds with our 
boast that an accused person is entitled to 
a fair trial, and that a fair trial means the 
opportunity to meet the charge against him. 
Suppose, for example, that with no previous 
warning to the defendant, a government 
witness testifies in 1955 that he met the de¬ 
fendant on the street in Chicago on April 
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15, 1950, and talked with him about plans 
for a robbery. Had the defendant, before 
the trial, known that there would be such 
testimony, he might have been able to lo¬ 
cate witnesses who would testify that on 
April 15, 1950, he was in Mexico. When, 
however, he hears for the first time at the 
trial the testimony of the adverse witness, 
the defendant has no time to search for and 
find the witnesses who saw him in Mexico 
five years ago. Seldom will a trial judge 
interrupt a criminal trial to allow a de¬ 
fendant to conduct such an investigation. 

Suppose the government has photographs 
of the fingerprints of the criminal, or has 
had its experts examine bloodstains or make 
ballistics tests. Most American courts will 
not order the government, previous to the 
trial, to permit experts for the accused to 
examine the photos of fingerprints, or the 
bloodstains, or the bullets. Nor will they 
require the prosecution, before trial, to pro¬ 
duce evidence, in the defendant’s favor, that 
tire prosecution has but does not intend to 
introduce at the trial. Only when a de¬ 
fendant is charged with a crime where the 
sentence may be death do all American 
courts require the government to supply 
the defendant with the names of its wit¬ 
nesses. 

Without advance notice of damaging 
adverse evidence the defendant does not 
have a real opportunity to meet the charges 
against him. For instance, if the defendant’s 
lawyer is not informed of the testimony of 
a principal prosecution witness, he cannot 
prepare his cross-examination, a task that 
requires careful preparation. If we want 
criminal trials to reveal the truth as far as 
is humanly possible, to bring about the 
acquittal of innocent persons and not to re¬ 
main a sporting adventure, we will fall into 
line with all other civilized countries in 
giving the accused full advance knowledge 
of the evidence the government intends to 
introduce at his trial. 

The possibility that a dishonest defend¬ 
ant will misuse the “discovered” informa¬ 
tion is not a good reason for doing in¬ 
justice to an honest defendant, by refusing 
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him the fair means of clearing himself. 
Surely an innocent man should not suffer 
in order to prevent professional criminals 
from tampering with the evidence or with 
witnesses. 

Indeed the denial of “discovery” has this 
paradoxical consequence: A guilty defend¬ 
ant knows the facts about the crime with¬ 
out any disclosure by the government; if he 
is unscrupulous, he will fabricate evidence. 
Only the innocent man is kept in ig¬ 
norance of what the government plans to 
prove. 

Efficiency in law enforcement, to ensure 
punishment of the guilty, comes at too high 
a price when it costs the guiltless their lives 
or liberties. As Jerome Hall says, “the 
easier it is ... to prove guilt, the more 
difficult it becomes to establish innocence.” 
A prosecutor’s heaven (where such' effi¬ 
ciency would be paramount) might well 
mean a hell for the innocent. 

If a criminal trial is still to be considered 
a game, it should be a game fairly played; 
the cards should not be stacked against the 
defendant. To shift the metaphor, a trial is 
now a sort of cat-and-mouse game and, as 
someone has said, at least the mouse ought 
to have a peek at the cat’s claws. But it 
should not be a game; it should be a diligent 
search for the truth. 

The Privilege Against Self-Incrimination 

Under our American federal and state 
constitutions the prosecutor cannot call the 
accused as a witness. It is the defendant’s 
constitutional privilege either to remain 
silent or to testify. 

Almost all trial lawyers, however, think 
that generally this choice is illusory, because, 
if the accused elects not to testify, the jury 
will usually hold his silence against him, 
They will usually believe that he is almost 
surely guilty if he does not avail himself of 
the opportunity in person to deny the ac¬ 
cusation. “The number of defendants who 
fail to testify and yet are acquitted must be 
almost negligible,” says a competent student 
of criminal trials. 

Perhaps that statement exaggerates. But 
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it is a fact that, in many a case, defense 
counsel advises the defendant not to take 
the stand even if innocent. There are sev¬ 
eral reasons for this advice. 

In the first place, an innocent defendant 
may make a poor witness for himself. While 
a guilty hardened criminal, to save him¬ 
self, may lie with aplomb on the witness 
stand, the innocent man, bewildered by 
what he knows is a false accusation, may 
show all the signs ordinarily ascribed to a 
liar. One court noted that the condition of 
an innocent man, “testifying as with a halter 
about his neck,” with his liberty at stake, 
“often creates such apprehensions that he 
is hesitant and apparently untruthful.” “He 
is examined," said another court, “under 
the embarrassment incident to his position," 
which deprives him “of his self-possession 
and necessarily interferes with his capacity 
to do himself justice.” He “feels the im¬ 
portance of his testimony to such an extent 
that it unnerves him. The thought of falling 
into a trap, the anxiety to explain away 
doubtful points, hamper him.” In panic fear 
he may fidget, turn pale, blush, act sullen, 
cough nervously, falter, stammer, or speak 
in a quavering voice, His manner may con¬ 
vince the jury that he lies. So his own 
testimony may be his undoing. 

In the next place, the accused, although 
guiltless, may be unable plausibly to ex¬ 
plain away very suspicious circumstances. 
Moreover, anything he says will be suspect. 
For, as the United States Supreme Court 
has held, the defendant’s interests in the 
outcome of the trial “creates a motive for 
false testimony”; indeed, the trial judge will 
usually so advise the jury. Besides, as almost 
all accused persons who testify, including 
the guilty, deny their, guilt, the jurors are 
| apt to look askance at every defendant who 
asserts his innocence. 

There is a third reason for counseling 
many an innocent accused man not to 
testify; the fact that previously he has been 
convicted of an important crime. This rea¬ 
son requires a bit of explanation. 

When a defendant chooses not to take 
the witness stand, the prosecutor is not per¬ 


mitted to prove that, in the past, the defend¬ 
ant had been previously convicted (unless 
the earlier crime is in some way linked up¬ 
as part of a plan, for instance-with the 
crime of which he is now accused). If, how¬ 
ever, the defendant does choose to testify, 
then in most American courts he is treated 
like any other witness. Because the prose¬ 
cutor may always reveal that any witness 
has been previously convicted of a major 
crime-on the theory that the testimony of 
an ex-convict is not likely to be trustworthy 
-most of our courts apply the same theory 
to the accused if he elects to testify. The 
judge, to be sure, will admonish the jurors 
that such evidence bears solely on the truth 
of the defendant’s testimony and that they 
must not take it as proof of the defendant’s 
guilt of the crime for which he is now on 
trial. However, most judges and trial law¬ 
yers agree that a jury probably will sel¬ 
dom heed that cautionary admonition. They 
believe that the jury will usually conclude 
that, since the defendant was a proved 
criminal in the past, he is still a bad man, 
with a criminal propensity, who probably 
committed the crime with which he is now 
charged. 

Most lawyers and judges think that the 
accused will be better off if the judge does 
not give the jury such a warning. For that 
sort of warning tends to rub in the very 
fact the jury is cautioned to disregard; it 
asks the jury, said a great judge, to engage 
“in a mental gymnastic which is beyond 
not only their powers but anybody’s else.” 
It recalls the classic story of the young boy 
told to stand in the corner and “not to 
think of a white elephant,” 

As a result a defendant, whether guilty 
or innocent, who was formerly convicted of 
another major crime is very likely to be 
again convicted if he testifies. On that ac¬ 
count, ordinarily the lawyer for the accused 
will strongly urge him, even when innocent, 
not to become a witness if he has a record. 
Such an innocent defendant is, therefore, 
caught in a vise—probably damned if he 
does not testify or if he does, 

The lawyer for an innocent man who 
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has been convicted unjustly before will, be¬ 
cause of such vulnerability, often advise 
“bargaining” with the prosecutor; Rather 
than stand trial the defendant agrees to 
plead guilty to a lesser offense, carrying a 
shorter prison term than that for which he 
was indicted. Here again an innocent is 
punished for a past wrong to him. 

The rule is thus cruel and unjust that 
allows the prosecutor to prove an earlier 
conviction whenever a defendant testifies. 
England and a few American states have a 
much more just rule: The prosecutor may 
introduce such evidence only if the defend¬ 
ant tries to prove that he has a good repu¬ 
tation or if he attacks the credibility of the 
government’s principal witnesses, Many 
lawyers today recommend that everywhere 
in this country this fairer rule should be 
adopted. 

The Fallibility of Witnesses 

Witnesses are human and therefore fal¬ 
lible. They may be honestly mistaken in 
what they saw or heard, mistaken in their 
subsequent recollections of what they saw 
or heard, mistaken in testifying in court 
about their recollections of what they saw 
and heard, Unconscious prejudices may in¬ 
duce or augment those errors. Human ob¬ 
servation, at best, is faulty, perception 
blurred in memory. And if a witness secs 
and hears through the glare of anger or 
the haze of fear, the chances are good that 
he mis-sees and mis-hears, 

A witness who did see an assault may 
yet be wrong about who committed it. 
When he appears as a witness, he is recon¬ 
structing what happened in the past. His 
reconstruction, because of his faulty ob¬ 
servation, may not match the real event, 
may not, because of his faulty memory, 
even match what he then observed. His 
testimony, at best, is nothing but his belief 
about the fact, and that belief may be a 
false belief. 

It is tough enough for the innocent de¬ 
fendant when he faces adverse witnesses 
who are honestly mistaken but “normal.” 
His dangers increase when those who testify 
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against him are “abnormal” and their ab¬ 
normalities are not obvious. 

Maybe you think this seldom happens. 
But a ponderable percentage of our popu¬ 
lation is not “normal.” The estimates vary. 
One physician declares that at least 30 per 
cent of a general practitioner’s patients re¬ 
quire some psychiatric treatment. A psychi¬ 
atrist says that about 8 per cent of Ameri¬ 
cans have been inmates, at some time, of 
mental hospitals; the number of disturbed 
persons not hospitalized must be much 
larger, Another psychiatrist remarks that 
“any large family without some psychotics 
is quite an exception." Chronic alcoholics 
are numerous, with their number appar¬ 
ently on the increase. As men in prison 
often testify for the prosecution as alleged 
accomplices of a defendant, we cannot ig¬ 
nore the high percentage of prison inmates 
diagnosed as mentally defective or disor¬ 
dered; in Sing Sing, a few years back, some 
n per cent were so diagnosed. How many 
Americans are seriously “neurotic” no one 
knows, but it seems safe to say that ly per 
cent are, 

In varying degrees these “abnormals” 
have importantly distorted perceptions and 
memories. The alarming fact is that, when 
their abnormalities are unknown, many of 
them make an excellent showing on the 
witness stand, This is singularly true of the 
“psychopathic liar,” the alcoholic, and the 
man with a so-called “psychopathic per¬ 
sonality." The highly disturbed neurotic 
may appear a serene and accurate witness, 
at worst only an eccentric; but his hidden, 
subjective fears and anxieties, unrelated to 
the external situation, may markedly inter¬ 
fere with his capacity to perceive or recol¬ 
lect accurately. An aged witness, white- 
haired and dignified, may impress a jury. 
But he may suffer lapses of memory that 
he cleverly conceals, even from himself, 
filling in the gaps with falsities. To make 
matters worse, there are witnesses, young 
in years, afflicted with “premature senility,” 
who have similar difficulties that they simi¬ 
larly conceal. 

“It would be correct, I think, to say,” 
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writes Sir Frederic Eggleston, a famous 
Australian trial lawyer, “that no witness 
can be expected to be more than 60% cor¬ 
rect, even if perfectly honest and free from 
preconception.” 

“From my experience as a man, a law¬ 
yer, a prosecuting attorney, and a judge,” 
said a noted jurist, “I am compelled to say 
that the most uncertain thing I know of is 
human testimony.” Mr. Justice Dixon of 
Australia once remarked that the ability to 
observe correctly “is an idiosyncracy, and 
that the ability to give evidence in the wit¬ 
ness-box in a clear, definite and convincing 
manner is also an idiosyncracy, but that 
the two idiosyncracies are not necessarily 
related.” 

Having in mind not only perjurious and 
psychologically “abnormal” witnesses but 
also the numerous errors of honest “normal” 
men and women who testify, we say again 
that many a mistaken witness for the prose¬ 
cution may be a lethal weapon directed 
at the accused, endangering his life or lib¬ 
erty. 

Little wonder that Learned Hand, our 
wisest judge, remarked after years of serv¬ 
ice as a trial judge, “I must say that, as a 
litigant, I should dread a law suit beyond 
almost anything short of sickness and 
death.” He was speaking primarily of civil- 
law suits, but what he said applies in full to 
an innocent defendant in a criminal trial. 

Jurors as Witnesses of Witnesses 
Jurors arc themselves witnesses-wit- 
nesscs of what goes on at the trial. They 
must determine the facts of the case from 
what they see and hear, that is, from the 
, words and demeanor of the testifying wit- 
I nesses. The jurors are, then, witnesses of 
: the witnesses. 

Now if those who testify are not to be 
likened to scientific observers, no more are 
jurors. They may make mistakes similar to 
those of the testifying witnesses: They may 
misunderstand, or forget, some,of the testi¬ 
mony. Think of the effect of inattentive- 
ness alone: A witness ignored or forgotten 
is not “psychologically present”; his testi¬ 


mony is absent “psychologically.” Inatten¬ 
tion may, then, mean that a fact is not 
comprehended; it is therefore out of the 
case, for all practical purposes. But that fact 
may be most important as proving the de¬ 
fendant’s innocence. 

Drop in at some jury trials and you will 
probably see that, now and again, some of 
the jurors have fallen asleep. More often 
some of them are woolgathering, thinking 
of their personal affairs instead of listening 
attentively. 

If some jurors have defective hearing, 
they may entirely miss or misunderstand 
defense testimony about an important point 
in the case; and a considerable number of 
persons, especially the elderly, have some 
impairment of hearing. The communication 
process between key defense witnesses and 
a partly deaf juror is out of order, like a 
telephone receiver off the hook. Similarly, 
a juror’s defective eyesight may interfere 
with his observation of an important wit¬ 
ness’s demeanor. 

The jury’s deficient memory of the testi¬ 
mony may lead to error. And recollection 
of testimony can easily go wrong. “Every 
practicing attorney,” says a leading trial 
lawyer, “is familiar with the daily recur¬ 
ring spectacle of lawyers and judges disa¬ 
greeing as to what testimony has been 
given by a witness a short time before. 
Thus even men of trained minds, whose at¬ 
tention is riveted upon the witnesses, who 
realize the importance of every word, may 
receive inconsistent impressions of the wit¬ 
nesses’ narratives.” If trained lawyers and 
judges have such faults of memory, how 
much more must that be true of jurors who 
necessarily lack such training. 

Also, like the testifying witnesses, the 
jurors may have undetected prejudices, con¬ 
scious or unconscious. They may have a 
bias against the defendant or against some 
of his witnesses. Those prejudices may lead 
a jury to convict an innocent man, 

“The truth will out” is, alas, not invari¬ 
ably true. It is often untrue because the 
jurors have no adequate guides for deter¬ 
mining which witnesses speak truthfully 
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and accurately. Cross-examination as a re- 
vealer of lies, prejudices, and mistakes has 
been much overrated. To evaluate the re¬ 
liability of a witness’s testimony would in 
most instances require a knowledge of his 
personality that the jury cannot acquire 
from seeing and hearing him for a brief 
time in the courtroom. 

Some lawyers and judges consider trials 
by jury more hazardous for the innocent 
than trials without a jury. In England, the 
original home of the jury, today in most 
criminal suits (except those involving a pos¬ 
sible death sentence) the defendants waive 
a jury trial, as they do in Baltimore County, 
Maryland, even when the charge is murder, 
Those who deem a juryless trial safer for 
the innocent, often recommend statutes 
providing for a trial by a three-judge court. 
They think that well-trained, experienced 
trial judges are superior to jurors in evalu¬ 
ating testimony, or at any rate that we 
could train trial judges who would be less 
likely to make mistakes than jurors. 

However, it would be unwise to con¬ 
clude that invariably the perjury or errors 
of witnesses, or the mistakes of the trial 
judge or jury, harm the accused. They 
may help him. And not only if he is inno¬ 
cent: They may lead to acquittal of the 
guilty, 

The Difficulty of Obtaining a New Trial 

Suppose that a convicted man, only after 
his conviction has been affirmed on appeal, 
discovers new evidence that satisfies the 
court that at his trial a major prosecution 
witness gave important perjured testimony 
that might explain why the jury found 
him guilty. Will the convict obtain a new 
trial by what is called a “post-conviction 
remedy”? 

Almost all our courts say, “Only if the 
prosecutor knew, during the trial, that the 
witness lied; if so, the conviction was un¬ 
constitutionally obtained. But if, at the time 
of the trial, the prosecutor was ignorant of 
the deliberate falsity of the testimony, the 
conviction must stand.” 

This distinction derives from the theory 
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(previously noted) that a criminal trial is 
a sort of prize fight. According to that 
theory, if the prosecutor knowingly intro¬ 
duced perjured testimony, he dealt the ac¬ 
cused a foul blow, and the government 
must surrender its “victory,” But if the pros¬ 
ecutor used that testimony in good faith, 
then he did not fight unfairly, and the gov¬ 
ernment has a right to retain its “victory” 
over the accused. 

A greater inclination to allow new trials 
for the introduction of such evidence might 
mean the release of innocent men from the 
penitentiary. Recently when, in connection 
with some such request, a judge asked, “Is 
this case never to end? When do we stop 
reconsidering it?” the lawyer for the man 
in prison replied with emphasis, “When 
justice is done, Your Honor.” 

So far as money can recompense him 
every man proved to have been mistakenly 
convicted, should of course receive ample 
monetary compensation from the govern¬ 
ment responsible for the tragedy. Some of 
our states and the federal government spe¬ 
cifically provide by statute for such com¬ 
pensation, but the maximum amount of 
those awards is usually far too small. (In 
the federal government it is only $5000.) 
Most states make no such financial amends 
except by a special statute in each case at 
the pleasure of the legislature. Here we 
have a crying need for reform. 

The innocent man who is charged with 
a crime and acquitted by the jury has also 
suffered a grave injustice and may have ex¬ 
pended large sums in defending himself. 
Yet nowhere in this country docs such a 
man receive monetary compensation. Here 
again reform is surely called for. 

Crime and Punishment 

Many first offenders (so most students 
of penology believe) could be rehabilitated. 
The crime for which such a man has been 
convicted may not be a symptom of deep- 
seated criminality, He may have been guilty 
of drunken driving that killed a child, or 
of stealing a few dollars to feed his starving 
family, Understandingly treated in l IIT ’" n ' 
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he might at the end of his prison term lead 
a decent life. 

However, as our more humane prison 
authorities admit, prison all too often turns 
such a man into a lifelong criminal. He be¬ 
comes a mere number, deprived of all pri¬ 
vacy, subjected to constant surveillance. 
“Stripped of his own clothes, possessions, 
name, family, and friends,” says Nathaniel 
Cantor, “he is thrown into a system which 
robs him of self-direction.” He lives with 
professional criminals who look upon the 
prison guards-some of whom are brutal— 
as representatives of a hostile society. The 
prison atmosphere, even in the best peni¬ 
tentiaries, is saturated with anti-social atti¬ 
tudes. The more case-hardened prisoners 
conduct a crime school: They give the new¬ 
comer to prison a daily training in deception; 
they teach him that an ex-con has no chance 
of earning an honest living; they instruct 
him in crime techniques. A reformed con¬ 
vict recently wrote regretfully that ordi¬ 
narily “a convict retains his reason and 
maintains his initiative to the extent that 
he learns furtiveness, deceit, suspicion and 
predatory alertness. His survival depends 
on the speed with which he can learn to be 
a professional criminal.” The more robust 
newcomer may withstand these influences. 
But when he leaves prison, he emerges into 
an unfriendly world; he often finds true the 
cynical reports he heard, inside, about the 
impossibility of going straight on the out¬ 
side. For few honest employers will long 
employ a man if they know he has a prison 
record, and such a man wears invisible 
prison stripes, which employers soon see. 

Now think of the effect of imprison¬ 
ment on an innocent man. Unless he has an 
unusually strong character, he may be dom- 
; inated by bitter resentment. It may add to 
his bitterness that ironically, if he protests 
his innocence, the prison psychiatrist—nat¬ 
urally enough assuming the guilt of . all 
prisoners-may interpret his protestations 
as symptoms of seriously disturbed crimi¬ 
nal personality. And the parole board, when 
considering whether he is to be paroled, 
may hold his protestations against him, re¬ 


garding them as evidence of an unreformed 
and unrepentant attitude. Pondering on the 
injustice done him, the innocent convict 
may succumb to the teachings of the prison 
crime school. When his term expires and 
honest jobs prove unavailable, he may join 
real criminals and engage in a criminal 
career. 

If an innocent convict who has not been 
vindicated does go straight after leaving 
prison, he may find himself up against a 
fiendish situation: The police, suspicious of 
ex-cons, may pick him out as the perpetra¬ 
tor of another crime of which he is also 
innocent. If indicted he goes to trial with 
a terrific handicap. For (as we saw) when 
an accused with a prior conviction testifies, 
in most courts the prosecution has the right 
to use that fact most damagingly against 
him, and consequently his lawyer will prob¬ 
ably advise him not to take the stand. If he 
accepts that advice, the jury is likely to be¬ 
lieve him guilty—and once more he will be 
unjustly imprisoned. This outcome could 
be justified only on the principle that one 
act of injustice deserves another. It has the 
qualities of a Greek tragedy. 

Conclusion 

We come back to what we said at the 
outset: The fact that trials arc human af¬ 
fairs, and therefore necessarily imperfect, 
does not at all call for distrust of every 
conviction, Many witnesses give reliable 
testimony. By and large our system works 
justly. It accords many safeguards to those 
on trial for crimes. We may assume that, 
on the whole, men in prison are not in¬ 
nocent. 

But surely [we cannot] ignore the prob¬ 
lem or remain content with talking about 
it occasionally. Nor can we hope to get 
rid of it by “passing a law"; no law will 
legislate human errors or vicious motives 
out of existence. The solution of the prob¬ 
lem, so far as it can be solved, requires an 
aroused public interest that will evoke the 
best possible thinking and the most arduous 
efforts. 

Here is not merely an academic prob¬ 


lem, or one for lawyers only. It is an in¬ 
tensely human problem that should be 
everyone’s concern. A man in prison when 
he should not be there is brother to us all, 
Our aim, therefore, is to get each of you 
keenly interested, to stir you to a lively 
sense of injustice about the plight of the 
wrong man convicted of a crime. 

It may be said that reports of cases in 
which the guiltless have been convicted 
should be hushed up, not to avoid creating 
“cynicism" within this country, but because 
the communists will gleefully publicize 
those reports all over the globe as signs of 
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The fear of convicting the innocent has 
had an overwhelming influence in shaping 
every system of criminal justice which at¬ 
taches importance to the protection of the 
individual. Almost from time immemorial 
it lias been a popular sentiment that it is 
better for ten guilty persons to escape al¬ 
together than for one innocent person to 
suffer. 

It must be admitted that the ten-to-one 
school has never been lacking in horrible 
examples of miscarriages of justice to sup¬ 
port its point of view. Almost three decades 
ago Professor Edwin M. Borchard of the 
Yale Law faculty published a book entitled 
Convicting the Innocent , which may justly 
be described as the biblc of the school. 
Only last year there appeared a very simi¬ 
lar volume, Not Guilty, by the late Judge 
Jerome Frank in collaboration with his 
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the inherent faults of our democracy. We 
cannot agree. “Democrats,” writes Karl 
Popper, “who do not see the difference be¬ 
tween a friendly and a hostile criticism of 
democracy are themselves imbued with to¬ 
talitarianism,” for “totalitarianism cannot 
consider any criticism friendly,” An avoid¬ 
able conviction of an innocent person repre¬ 
sents a gross departure from the American 
ideal of respect for the individual’s dignity; 
and, as Daniel Bell remarks cogently, “one 
may be a thorough-going critic of one’s 
society without being an enemy of its 
promise.” 


daughter, Barbara. In both instances the 
authors described cases where innocent peo¬ 
ple were convicted of crimes ranging from 
murder to petty larceny but, while the 
purpose of the professor was to plead for 
compensation to the victims of judicial 
error, that of the judge was to plead for 
better procedural methods of preventing 
them, 

While it is easy to understand the pop¬ 
ular concern for the innocent, it has only 
served to obscure the far more serious prob¬ 
lem in criminal law enforcement. No doubt 
it is important that the innocent should not 
suffer, but is it really necessary to let crim¬ 
inals go unpunished in order to save the 
innocent? The ideal of the law is to protect 
the innocent and punish the guilty, Unless 
the law has accomplished both tasks it has 
failed. . . , 


* William Seaglc, from Acquitted of Murder (Chicago: Henry Rcgncry Company, 1958), pp. 3-6. 
(Copyright 1958 by Henry Regnery Company; reprinted with permission of the author ana pub¬ 
lisher); and from Law: the Science of Inefficiency (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952), 
pp. 103-104,116-119, m, 124-126. (Copyright 1952 by William Seagle. Reprinted with permission of 
The Macmillan Company,) Abridged, edited, and rearranged with permission of the author and pub¬ 
lishers. 
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The serious objection to such books as 
those of Professor Borchard and Judge 
Prank is that by creating the impression 
that the innocent are in great danger, they 
encourage the multiplication of legal loop¬ 
holes—already too many-by which the 
guilty are enabled to escape justice. By con¬ 
centrating their wrath on an infrequent fail¬ 
ure of our legal system, they make it easier 
for a much more prevalent evil to go un¬ 
noticed and unchecked. Actually, the in¬ 
nocent are far less frequently convicted 
than the guilty are acquitted. Indeed, curi¬ 
ously enough, both Professor Borchard and 
Judge Frank have recognized this. Profes¬ 
sor Borchard conceded in the very last par¬ 
agraph of his book that there have been 
“about nine cases of unjust acquittal to one 
case of unjust conviction.” Judge Frank 
says: “On the other hand, there exist need¬ 
less legal loopholes through which some 
guilty men escape punishment, loopholes 
that should be closed. But that problem is 
not the subject of this volume.” 

“That problem” is the subject [to be 
considered here], for it seems to me that the 
professor and the judge chose to concen¬ 
trate on what is a lesser evil from both a 
moral and a practical point of view. The 
prosecuting and judicial agencies that have 
combined to convict an innocent defend¬ 
ant have almost invariably done so in ig¬ 
norance of his guilt; but the appellate courts 
that set a guilty criminal free with full 
knowledge of his guilt cannot plead the ex¬ 
cuse of ignorance. As for the practical con¬ 
sequences, there is a more direct and con¬ 
tinuing danger to society in the acquittal of 
the guilty than in the conviction of the in¬ 
nocent, It is true that in both cases a guilty 
criminal is allowed to remain at liberty 
with an opportunity to commit other 
crimes. But, in the one case, the error may 
|. be, and has often been discovered, so that 
| the guilty criminal can still be, apprehended; 
while in the other, the freeing of the guilty 
criminal is irrevocable, and if he is ever to be 
apprehended again, it will be only when he 


has committed another crime. The ten-to- 
one school conveniently overlooks the un¬ 
doubted fact that the guilty who are per¬ 
mitted to escape may, and often do, take 
the lives of the innocent. . . . 

While I do not go so far as to share the 
sentiment of William Paley, the eighteenth- 
century divine, who said: “He who falls by 
a mistaken sentence may be considered as 
failing for his countryM do think that 
the protection of the rights of the individ¬ 
ual can be overdone, and is being overdone, 
and that a more careful regard for the in¬ 
terests of society would not be amiss. It is 
probable, however, that there has been no 
other country in the world where the social 
interest in the suppression of crime has re¬ 
ceived less enthusiastic support than the 
United States, appropriately known as the 
land of the free. 

The Inefficiency of Our Criminal Law 

In American courts, the procedural dice 
have always been loaded in favor of the 
person accused of crime. The administra¬ 
tion of the criminal law has deliberately 
been made inefficient.... The criminal law 
is not only designed to be inefficient; the 
design is realized. Indeed, the gross ineffi¬ 
ciency of the criminal law is reestablished 
again and again with every new publication 
of criminal statistics, which show that mur¬ 
der, robbery, and rape are only too com¬ 
mon, and too often go unpunished. The 
inefficiency of the criminal law has been 
constantly admitted by the most eminent 
statesmen, judges, and miscellaneous experts 
of the highest standing. There is always 
quoted the celebrated remark by President 
Taft in a speech in 1905: “I grieve for my 
country to say the administration of the 
criminal law in all the states of the Union 
... is a disgrace to our civilization.” 1 Pres¬ 
ident Eliot of Harvard once exclaimed: 
“The defenses of society against the crim¬ 
inal have broken down, The impunity with 
which crimes of violence are committed is a 


disgrace to the country,” 2 The grand in 

1 The speech is printed in Yale Law Journal, Vol, ij (1905), pp. 1-J17, 

2 Quoted by Moorfield Storey in The Reform of Legal Procedure (New Haven, 1911), p. 195 
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quest by the Wickersham Commission into 
criminal law enforcement confirmed that 
“the facts elicited by the various surveys 
and studies of the operation of criminal 
justice in America tend to show that, at 
least in America, the processes in connec¬ 
tion with criminal justice are so ineffi¬ 
ciently performed that a striking number 
of criminals remain unpunished.” 1 * The re¬ 
ports of the . . . Kefauver Committee are 
no less disturbing.... 

Society, of course, cannot afford to make 
the criminal law quite as inefficient as the 
civil law. After all, the very security of 
life—not to mention the security of prop- 
erty-is supposed to be at stake in the en¬ 
forcement of the criminal law. Compared 
to civil procedure, criminal procedure is 
at least a miracle of speed. Although the 
law’s delays have not been eliminated from 
the criminal law, they have been kept 
within more reasonable bounds, and no 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce is to be found in the 
annals of criminal jurisprudence. After all, 
many individuals accused of crime are too 
poor to afford bail while the courts con¬ 
sider the nice points of their cases. Never¬ 
theless, they have so many other advantages 
than delay that they have a good chance of 
triumphing over the public prosecutor. 
Under our legal system “the way of the 
prosecutor is hard," 4 says Dean Pound; and 
few will disagree with him. In the constant 
struggle between liberty and efficiency, the 
odds are always in favor of liberty—except 
perhaps in cases of political crime, for then 
the venom of the prosecutor and the prej¬ 
udices of the jury are enough to offset the 
advantages of the accused. 

The public has become so familiar with 
the shortcomings of the criminal law that 
it accepts them almost as part of the natural 
order. This familiarity tends to hide the 
absurdity of its basic theories, practices, 
and procedures, and to obscure the delib¬ 
erate character of its inefficiency. How¬ 
ever, a visitor from another planet, accus¬ 
tomed to a more rational system, would at 
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once be struck by them, particularly if he 
came to America; and he would find them 
as strange as the visitor to Ercwhon found 
the practices of the inhabitants of that 
Utopia where illness rather than vice was 
treated as a major crime. 

Restrictions on the Police 

The functionaries of the criminal law are 
so organized that they cannot possibly work 
at maximum efficiency. The public prose¬ 
cutors are often elected officials, particu¬ 
larly susceptible to political influence, and 
do not stay in office long enough to learn 
their jobs. The rank and file of the police 
are protected in their incompetence by a 
civil service system which may secure their 
tenure but does not secure life and prop¬ 
erty. Criminal law enforcement is decentral¬ 
ized, and there are constant conflicts be¬ 
tween city, state, and national officials. The 
separation of powers is also a fundamental 
principle of criminal law administration, 
and the task of suppressing crime is divided 
among legislative, executive, and judicial 
officers. Even the investigation of crime is 
not entrusted solely to police officials, for 
they are subjected to judicial supervision 
(called “interference” by the police), In 
the case of serious crime, the responsibility 
for initiating criminal prosecution is often 
divided between the public prosecutor and 
the group of private citizens known as the 
grand jury. Mr. Justice Frankfurter has 
patiently explained to the ignorant the phi¬ 
losophy of these arrangements: “A demo¬ 
cratic society, in which respect for the dig¬ 
nity of all men is central, naturally guards 
against the misuse of the law enforcement 
process. Zeal in tracking down crime is not 
in itself an assurance of soberness of judg¬ 
ment. Disinterestedness in law enforcement 
does not alone prevent disregard of cher¬ 
ished liberties. Experience has therefore 
counseled that safeguards must be provided 
against the dangers of the overzeakms as 
well as the despotic. The awful instruments 
of the criminal law cannot be entrusted to 

Ul, 


8 National Commission on Law Observance and Law Enforcement, Reports, Vol, VI, p. 
* Criminal Justice in America (New York, 1930), p, 186, 
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a single functionary. The complicated proc¬ 
ess of criminal justice is therefore divided 
into different parts , responsibility for which 
is separately vested in the various partici¬ 
pants upon whom the criminal law relies 
for its vindication,” 5 
The visitor from another planet would 
be particularly puzzled by the difficulties 
put in the way of the police in their strug¬ 
gle with crime. While the police may ordi¬ 
narily seize a person who commits a crime 
of a serious nature under their very eyes 
and noses, they cannot take a person into 
custody when they merely have good rea¬ 
son to suspect that he has committed or is 
about to commit a crime. They have to ap¬ 
ply to a court for a warrant of arrest, which 
not infrequently acts as an announcement 
of their coming, or otherwise allows the 
criminal to escape. Even when they have a 
warrant of arrest, they do not always have 
a legal right to conduct a general search of 
the premises where they have seized the 
person named. Searches ordinarily require 
the procurement of a search warrant from 
a judge, who must be convinced that the 
police are not merely acting on sound sus¬ 
picion. Searches under general warrants 
are forbidden. , . . 

Moreover, legally at least, the police are 
subjected to serious risks in the pursuit of 
criminals. They have to go armed not only 
with guns but with law books. If they 
engage in search or seizure without proper 
warrant, or delay the arraignment of a 
prisoner to question him, or tap wires to se¬ 
cure evidence of crime, or otherwise vio¬ 
late the constitutional rights of suspects, 
they make themselves legally liable to civil 
action for damages, or even to criminal 
prosecution. Such remedies, to be sure, are 
rarely successful when invoked by profes¬ 
sional criminals; but the police owe their 
relative immunity not to the law but to the 
lawlessness of their superiors, who fail to 
-prosecute them for their offenses. The po¬ 
lice constantly find that the only way they 
can enforce the laws in the criminal code 

5 McNabb v, United States, 318 U.S. 332,343 


is by disregarding the higher law of the 
Constitution. The legal has to be countered 
by the extralegal. On the rare occasions 
when the officers of the law achieve effi¬ 
ciency, they disregard the law and indulge 
in such methods as the third degree.,,. 

The Requirement of Publicity 

The requirements that a suspect be 
promptly arraigned, and be given a public 
trial are often in themselves sufficient to 
prevent proof of his guilt. Secret and pro¬ 
longed questioning by the police immedi¬ 
ately after arrest is often the only way of 
getting a suspect to talk. He is then psycho¬ 
logically at a low ebb, and will make reve¬ 
lations which cannot lie obtained once he 
is publicly arraigned, and provided with 
astute legal counsel. Moreover, once a sus¬ 
pect has been arraigned, his accomplices 
are warned of their danger, To insist that 
the police conduct their inquiries iii the 
full glare of publicity is to hamstring their 
efforts. 

Yet publicity is a fundamental canon of 
the democratic criminal law. Its purpose 
is not merely to afford amusement to a 
bored citizenry. It rests upon a complete 
lack of confidence in the integrity of the 
police, although this lack is not as a rule 
frankly admitted. Publicity is designed to 
give the accused an opportunity to repudi¬ 
ate in public what he may have confessed 
in private. It is only when he has failed to 
do so, and has publicly admitted his guilt, 
that everyone is satisfied. The feeling that 
a public trial is an absolute necessity is 
found even in police states, which go so 
far as to stage public trials in political of¬ 
fenses, Yet the requirement of publicity is 
absurd not only from an investigatory but 
also from a clinical point of view. Penolo¬ 
gists have been proclaiming for a long time 
that the criminal is a sick man who needs 
treatment rather than punishment. If this 
is so, he is a psychiatric patient. It would 
surely be regarded as shocking if a physi¬ 
cian were to strip a patient naked and sub- 
(1943). Italics supplied. 


ject him to an examination in public. This 
is precisely what happens to the criminal 
patient. The publicity of his “examination” 
may make it difficult to establish his guilt, 
but it undoubtedly brings deep and bitter 
mortification to him and to his family and 
friends. . . . 

Many of the incidents of a public crim¬ 
inal trial are really comic from the stand¬ 
point of efficiency. The trial cannot even 
begin unless the accused has been informed 
precisely of the nature of the offense 
charged against him. This requirement 
gives him the opportunity to rig up alibis 
and other explanations. An even more val¬ 
uable advantage of the accused is his priv¬ 
ilege against self-incrimination, which pro¬ 
tects him from judicial interrogation. Yet 
it seems absurd that everyone can be ques¬ 
tioned about a crime except the person who 
is accused of committing it, and who prob¬ 
ably is the criminal. The presumption of 
innocence is even more absurd, for it means 
that the accused must be presumed innocent, 
although he has obviously involved him¬ 
self in the most suspicious circumstances. 
A presumption of guilt would certainly 
better accord with realities. Moreover, not 
only is the burden of proof on the prosecu¬ 
tion, but the proof must meet many tech¬ 
nical requirements; and often a good deal 
of logically probative evidence is excluded 
altogether. The skill of the prosecutor in 
presenting the case against the accused is 
also neutralized by assuring to one accused 
of any serious crime the right to counsel. 
It is difficult to convict any mail of means 
of a serious crime because he can afford 
the most expert and cleverest counsel; but 
counsel almost as good can be obtained by 
a poor man free of charge. Only the mid¬ 
dle-income groups have to struggle along 
with mediocre legal assistance when they 
get into real trouble. 

The significance of the jury, which is 
all but a universal institution in trying seri¬ 
ous crimes, is that the grossest amateurism 
dominates the prosecution of crime. Juries 
of course may convict the innocent, but 
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they are more likely to acquit the guilty, 
Although judges, too, are far from infal¬ 
lible they are more likely to believe the 
prosecution, A particularly absurd Ameri¬ 
can custom is that of trying the jury before 
trying the prisoner at the bar. Certainly 
this is what the prolonged examination of 
talesmen, to determine whether they are 
absolutely unbiased and unprejudiced and 
completely ignorant of the circumstances of 
the case, amounts to. The judge, too, can 
be tried, by filing an affidavit of prejudice 
against him, if the prisoner wishes to incur 
the risk of alienating his sympathy. As 
such a maneuver is rarely successful (the 
judge, after all, does not like to convict 
himself), it is more common for lawyers 
to secure a display of his prejudice by trick¬ 
ing him into committing reversible error. 
The most perilous moment for the judge 
comes at the end, when he has to charge the 
jury on the law of the case and to issue the 
instructions requested by the lawyers. This 
is really a legal examination, which the 
judge is quite as likely to flunk as a bar ex¬ 
amination, If he does, another criminal will 
escape when he takes his appeal, ., . 

The best indication, perhaps, that the 
purpose of the criminal law is not merely 
to detect and punish criminals, so that so¬ 
ciety will be protected from socially dan¬ 
gerous acts, is to be found in the rule that 
a person who has been once acquitted of 
a crime may not be tried again for the same 
offense, In the United States this rule is 
embodied in the constitutional guarantees 
against double jeopardy, Thus even the 
most dangerous murderer cannot be put on 
trial again after having been acquitted. Not¬ 
withstanding the discovery of the most con¬ 
clusive evidence of his guilt, he is free to 
circulate in society, and to kill again. From 
a purely penological point of view the im¬ 
munity which has been conferred upon him 
makes no sense. If crime is a form of mental 
disease, the correction of an erroneous di¬ 
agnosis should be permitted in order to 
protect society from a dangerous crimi¬ 
nal. ... 
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Judicial Sabotage of 
Criminal Convictions 

There may or may not be recurrent 
crime waves; but there have been recurrent 
waves of judicial sabotage of the criminal 
law, just as unpredictable as business crises 
and epidemics. Judges, as triers of fact, are 
not intrinsically different from jurymen, 
and they have emotions and prejudices 
which they cannot always control; but it 
is to the judges of appellate courts, who 
expound the law, that the periodic havoc 
to which the criminal law has been sub¬ 
jected is chiefly due. Although the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by the rules of criminal 
procedure and evidence are more limited 
than those of the civil law, the judges have 
been able to do wonders with them. 

While the methods of judicial sabotage 
have varied in different periods, the work 
has gone on steadily and merrily. Now one 
method and then another has gained as¬ 
cendancy in the coddling of criminals. The 
harmless error of one generation of judges 
becomes the prejudicial error of the next, 
and vice versa; and what is harmless error 
to one judge is prejudicial error to another. 
The heyday of criminal appeals was the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, when 
four out of every ten criminals who had 
been convicted in American, state courts, 
and almost one out of every three criminals 
who had been convicted in American Fed¬ 
eral courts were able to get new trials. Few 
indeed were the errors of trial courts which 
were then regarded as harmless by appellate 
courts. Even a misspelled indictment was 
regarded as a proper cause for reversing a 
conviction, and woe to the district attorney 
whose spelling was shaky. 

Hardly had the country recovered from 
the judicial orgy of misspelled indictments 
when the Prohibition era arrived, and the 
courts, in order to protect convicted boot¬ 
leggers began to throw out evidence on the 
ground that overzealons officers of the law 
had made unlawful searches and seizures. 
Perhaps the fact that mere bootleggers, as 
well as other violators of the Volstead Act, 


escaped the consequences of their crimes 
was not important; but Prohibition also 
stimulated racketeering and other crimes, 
and the precedents on unlawful searches 
and seizures are invoked today to save mur¬ 
derers and others guilty of serious crimes 
by excluding the evidence of their guilt. 
Yesterday it was misspelled indictments, 
and other harmless errors; today it is un¬ 
lawful searches and seizures, “coercive" 
confessions, undue delay in arraigning the 
prisoner, and wire tapping. 

The leadership in the contemporary 
campaign of judicial sabotage has been 
achieved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with its enunciation of the 
novel and unprecedented doctrine that mis¬ 
conduct of the police in obtaining evidence 
against a person suspected of crime is a 
ground not only for invoking civil and 
criminal sanctions as well as disciplinary 
measures against the guilty police officers, 
but also for excluding at the trial the evi¬ 
dence thus unlawfully obtained. This doc¬ 
trine is wholly judge-made, for, while the 
Fourth Amendment prohibits unreasonable 
search and seizure, the Fifth Amendment 
prohibits self-incrimination, and tire Federal 
Communications Act prohibits wire tapping, 
neither the constitutional provisions nor the 
statute impose any specific sanctions for 
violation of their commands, The Court in 
excluding unlawfully obtained evidence has 
merely used its position as the final arbiter 
of Federal rules of evidence and criminal 
procedure, and of the requirements of due 
process imposed upon the states by the 
Federal Constitution. , . . 

In effect the practice of excluding evi¬ 
dence obtained by unlawful means amounts 
to burning down the house to roast the 
pig. It confers upon the lowest and stupid¬ 
est police officer an almost limitless power 
to confer by his misconduct immunity 
upon criminals of the most dangerous char¬ 
acter, This power has been exercised, more¬ 
over, in a considerable number of cases to 
permit such criminals, including murderers, 
to escape, with full judicial sanction, the 
consequences of their crimes. The Supreme 
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Court has, indeed, been fully aware of the 
dangers of its doctrine of exclusion, but it 
has persisted in applying the doctrine as 
the lesser of two evils. As usual, it has had 
to choose between two irreconcilable ideals. 
On the one hand is efficient criminal law 
enforcement. On the other is the sanctity 
of law. As might be expected, it has sacri¬ 
ficed efficiency to legality in most cases, 
talcing the position that the only effective 
way to curb lawless police officers, and to 
prevent the Constitution from becoming a 
mere form of words, is to punish die pros¬ 
ecution instead of the criminal. 

Apparendy die Supreme Court fears 
that to permit the police to deal harshly 
and unlawfully with ordinary criminals 
would habituate them to deal in the same 
way with all citizens and thus lay the 
foundations for a police state. The police 
who today raided a house to find evidence 
against a murderer or a thief would tomor¬ 
row be raiding the homes of political dis¬ 
senters and the headquarters of political 
parties. As legal rules are of general appli¬ 
cation, the efforts of the police to suppress 
freedom of speech and thought would be 
aided by the necessity of admitting unlaw¬ 
fully obtained evidence, The dangers of 
encouraging police lawlessness are not to 
be minimized; but surely there is a good 
deal of hyperbole, if not nonsense, in the 
current judicial apprehension, It leaves out 
of account the question of the scale of po¬ 
lice lawlessness. The danger to civil liberties 
is not great so long as the misconduct of 
the police is no more than occasional; and 
this is or can be restrained by a less drastic 
measure than the exclusion of evidence. To 
rely upon the intentions of the Founding 
Fathers is really to beg the question. 

Certainly the implementation of the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments by the ex¬ 
clusion of unlawfully obtained evidence is 
not necessary legally to protect political 
dissenters in particular, or civil liberty in 
general. Freedom of speech, press, and 
thought are guaranteed in the United States 
by the First Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution and by state contitutional pro- 
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visions. If the First Amendment will not 
suffice to protect these freedoms, neither 
will the Fourth or Fifth Amendment. As 
a matter of fact, the maintenance of civil 
and political liberty rests upon a balance of 
a complex of forces, of which judicial de¬ 
cisions are only a small part. Fascism will 
not come because a few criminals have re¬ 
ceived their just deserts in circumstances 
which raise some question of the legality of 
the proceedings against them. In fact this 
would seem to be pretty convincingly es¬ 
tablished by the fact that... England and 
other democratic countries have always ad¬ 
mitted illegally obtained evidence. . . . 

It cannot even be maintained that the 
exclusion of unlawfully obtained evidence 
has any disciplinary effect upon the po¬ 
lice. Although a judicial rebuke may im¬ 
pair their records, it does not constitute an 
effective check to the police officers who 
have misbehaved. To be effective, such a re¬ 
buke would have to prove clearly that the 
police were engaged in lawlessness. But a 
5-to-4 or 6-to-j decision of the land’s high¬ 
est tribunal can hardly be regarded as a 
very telling rebuke, or a very convincing 
demonstration of lawlessness, 

The powers of the police in the detec¬ 
tion of crime are enmeshed in so many 
technicalities that it would take a police¬ 
man who was smarter than a Supreme 
Court justice to know when he crossed the 
bounds of legality. For example, although 
wire tapping is illegal there is a point in 
the gathering of evidence at which its 
taint may be said to be dissipated. But are 
the police to know when this point has 
been reached? ! Statutes require that per¬ 
sons who have been arrested be arraigned 
promptly before a magistrate. Does this 
mean that they must be arraigned within 
seventy-two, or forty-eight, or twenty- 
four, or twelve hours? At what point does 
the questioning of a prisoner become the 
third degree? When does a search become 
“unreasonable” in the constitutional sense? 
Is this point reached when the search be¬ 
comes too thorough? The legality of a 
search depends upon its circumstances and 
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the location of the searched premises. The 
police may be able to search a warehouse 
or a garage, but a home or even a room in 
a hotel may be a sanctuary. The legal au¬ 
thority to search may depend upon such 
wholly adventitious circumstances as 
whether the suspect is at home when ar¬ 
rested. His papers may be better protected 
when he is not at home. Sometimes the scope 
of a search without a warrant may be 
broader than a search with a warrant. Justice 
Jackson, who has wittily posed most of the 
dilemmas of the police, remarked in one 
case: “I do not criticize the officers involved 
in this case, because this Court’s decisions 
afford them no clear guidance.” 6 Being un¬ 
able or unwilling to supply such guidance, 
the Court cannot conduct a very successful 
school for police scandal. . . . 

Although it is apparent that the obstruc¬ 
tive devices of criminal procedure, as well 
as the existence of criminal codes, which 
themselves act as rigid limitations upon the 
effective treatment of criminals, are re¬ 
sponsible for the inefficiency of criminal 
law enforcement, they are not often dis¬ 
cussed as obstructions or evasions. Instead, 
they are designated grandly as “the safe¬ 
guards of liberty.” As long as it is recog¬ 
nized that the protection of civil liberty is 
more important that the suppression of 
crime, the criminal law will remain hope¬ 
lessly inefficient. The state is the Leviathan, 
and the criminal law is the means of its 
power. Ever since states have existed they 
have been regarded with fear and hostility, 
and curbs upon their tremendous powers 
have been sought. The checks of the mod¬ 
em criminal law, which were devised in 
the eighteenth century, are still regarded 
not as “an outworn bit of Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury romantic rationalism" but as “an in¬ 
dispensable need for a democratic so¬ 
ciety.” 7 , . . 

I The Need for Scientific Criminology 

Throughout its long history the crimi¬ 
nal law has been plagued by an ineluctable 

6 Harris'v. United States, 331 U.S. 145,195 (194 

7 Justice Frankfurter in Harris v. United States, 


dilemma. There has been a constant vacil¬ 
lation between severity and mildness. Oc¬ 
casionally in modern times there has been 
a return to the death penalty in the case of 
such offenses as kidnaping (the Lindbergh 
Law is an example); and imprisonment for 
life has been visited upon some repeated 
offenders (as in the case of the New York 
Baumes Law). It is generally agreed in 
democratic countries, however, that bru¬ 
tality in the long run tends to defeat its 
own purpose, and that the inefficiency of 
the criminal law must be tolerated as one 
of the prices of constitutional liberty. As 
long as this philosophy remains a basic po¬ 
litical tenet, it is idle to speak of reform. 
Indeed, as long as the criminal law remains 
a punitive system, it cannot be made to 
work. 

This has been so well realized that con¬ 
stant attempts at reform have not been 
characteristic of the criminal law, which 
has remained comparatively stable since 
the period of the French Revolution. Al¬ 
though crime commissions and “surveys” 
of criminal justice are periodic, little that 
is fundamental has been done. A few ideal¬ 
istic professors have busied themselves, to 
be sure, with the usual procedural minutiae, 
such as the substitution of informations for 
indictments by a grand jury, the provision 
of alternate jurors for those who may be 
stricken in the course of a trial, or the right 
of trial judges to comment on the evidence. 
But such measures as a means of reform 
are obviously futile. 

There are two measures which, although 
they cannot in themselves cure the evils of 
the contemporary criminal law, neverthe¬ 
less foreshadow a future in which the treat¬ 
ment of the criminal as a sick man will be 
substituted for the system of enumerated 
crimes and fixed punishments. These meas¬ 
ures are the indeterminate sentence on the 
one hand, and probation and parole on the 
other. At present they do not work satis¬ 
factorily for a variety of reasons. The in¬ 
determinate sentence is not completely in- 

7). 

331 U.S. 145,161 (1947), 
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determinate, because it can be varied only 
within fixed minimum and maximum terms 
of imprisonment. Thus a criminal may 
have to be released before he is ready to 
take his place again in society. The ad¬ 
ministration of probation and parole is in¬ 
adequately financed and staffed and is dom¬ 
inated by political considerations which 
sometimes lead to the premature release of 
gangsters and racketeers. A scientific sys¬ 
tem of criminology cannot be built on half¬ 
measures and compromises and the union 
of incompatible concepts. To prepare the 
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way for a scientific system of criminology 
it would be necessary at least to reduce 
the courts to mere guilt-determining agen¬ 
cies, and to leave the duration of the treat¬ 
ment of the “guilty” to trained psychia¬ 
trists and criminologists. Eventually these 
would entirely supersede the judges of the 
criminal courts. It must be obvious, how¬ 
ever, that if this were to happen the con¬ 
cepts of crime and punishment according 
to law would have disappeared. Such a de¬ 
velopment is hardly possible in the con¬ 
temporary world. 






Promote the General Welfare 


“to promote the general welfare,” what is this 

ENTITY SO CONFIDENTLY LABELED? WHAT WOULD A 
MARXIST OR A MACHIAVELLIAN MAKE OF IT? 

Denis W. Brogan 


The framers of the Constitution showed their concern for the general wel¬ 
fare by referring to it twice by name. To “promote the general welfare” 
was one of the purposes for which the Constitution was ordained and estab¬ 
lished in the Preamble. To “provide for the... general welfare” was one of 
the purposes for which Congress is authorized in Article I, Section 8, to 
raise and spend money. Today the meaning of the two phrases and their 
relationship is clearly established, but for many years they were very much 
in doubt, From the beginning there were some who feared that together 
the two clauses amounted, in the words of Janies Madison, “to an unlim¬ 
ited commission to exercise every power which may be alleged to be neces¬ 
sary for the common defense or general welfare.” 1 This view was held by 
George Mason, one of the few leading delegates who opposed the Con¬ 
stitution. “That Congress should have power to provide for the general wel¬ 
fare of the Union, I grant,” he told members of the Virginia convention, 
but he was also afraid that such a power might be “perverted” to destroy 
rather than promote the general welfare. 2 Madison himself, however, and 
others after him, took the position that the general welfare clause, as used 
in Article I, Section 8, was almost entirely rhetorical, if not meaningless, 
Congress had no authority to raise and spend money, they insisted, to pro¬ 
vide for anything as broad as the common defense and the general welfare 
but only to carry out some one or more of its enumerated powers. 3 

In time both extreme views were rejected. On the one hand, neither Con¬ 
gress nor any other agency of the national government has an unlimited 
commission to do everything it deems necessary to provide for the general 
welfare. As Thomas Jefferson put it, “Congress are not to lay taxes ad 
libitum , for any purpose they please, but only to pay the debts, or provide 
for the welfare of the Union. In like manner they are not to do anything 
they please to provide for the general welfare, but only to lay taxes for that 

1 The Federalist, No, 41. 

8 Jonathan Elliott, The Debates in the Several State Conventions on the Adoption of 
the Federal Constitution (Philadelphia, 1888), II, 327-328. 

s Elliott, II, 236,380, 
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purpose.” 4 But if the congressional authority is not enhanced by the general 
welfare clause, neither is it diminished. As even the conservative pre-New 
Deal Court was willing to concede, “the power of Congress to authorize 
expenditure of public moneys for public purposes is not limited by the 
direct grants of legislative power found in the Constitution.” 5 

Certainly Congress itself has taken a broad view of its spending power. 
It has no obligation under the Constitution to support public education at 
all, yet it helps to pay for school lunches at the elementary and secondary 
level, and it subsidizes agricultural, technological, and other programs at the 
university level which are geared to the national defense. No mention is 
made of public health in the Constitution, yet the states and, in some cases, 
the cities are given grants-in-aid to construct hospitals, reduce water pol¬ 
lution, control cancer, tuberculosis, and other dread diseases, and promote 
public health generally. Nor must the benefits be shared throughout the 
nation for the welfare promoted to be considered general. Public land was 
given to homesteaders and railroads alike in the belief that the public interest 
required the West to be settled quickly. The maritime industry is subsidized 
not to enrich shipbuilders and shipowners-although this has sometimes been 
the result—but to make sure that the nation has an auxiliary fleet in time of 
war. The post office is required to deliver an enormous volume of mail at 
considerably less than cost not, ostensibly, to subsidize publishers, educa¬ 
tional institutions, and direct-mail advertisers, but to encourage reading or, 
m the case'of junk mail, sales. Farmers are also subsidized, directly or 
indirectly, in a number of ways, but always in the interests of soil conserva¬ 
tion or a more orderly price structure for agricultural commodities. 

Governments in the United States may not only spend to promote the 
general welfare, they may also regulate in the public interest. When they 
do, they are said to exercise their police power. At the state level the police 
power embraces all regulatory authority reserved to the states by the federal 
Constitution which has not been forbidden to them by the people them¬ 
selves. It has been defined as “the power of the State to establish all regula¬ 
tions that are reasonably necessary to secure the health, safety, good order 
comfort, or general welfare of the community.” So essential is this power 
to the general welfare that the Supreme Court has ruled consistendy that it 
can neither be abdicated nor bargained away... and that all contract and 
property rights are held subject to its fair exercise.” 0 

At the federal level Congress enjoys no such broad regulatory authority, 
but it may exercise a kind of police power in support of one or more of its 
delegated powers. Thus it has used its power to “establish post offices and 
post roads to exclude from the mails any material which by congressional 
standards is obscene, fraudulent, extortionate, or subversive. Even more 
striking are the uses to which the commerce and taxing powers have been 

' United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1,66 (1936). 

Athnnc Coast Line Railroad Company v, Goldsboro y ip U.S. 548,558 (194!).. 
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put. Although most taxes are imposed to raise money for the support of 
government, some must be regarded as essentially regulatory measures. This 
is obviously the case where the tax or tariff is so high as to be prohibitive, 
as it is in the manufacture of white phosphorus matches, the transfer of 
certain weapons peculiarly suited to the needs of the underworld, and the 
importation of certain foreign goods. Clearly, the federal personal income 
tax must be regarded as partly regulatory in character. In spite of the recent 
reduction the tax is still so steeply graduated (from 14 per cent on the first 
$2,000 of net income after deductions to 70 per cent of net income over 
$200,000 in 1965) that the purpose obviously is less to raise the most revenue 
possible at a given set of rates than to reduce the span between the highest 
and lowest incomes. 

But it is in the exercise of its power over interstate and foreign commerce 
that the regulatory arm of the federal government is most fully developed. 
“This power, like all others vested in Congress,” the Supreme Court has said, 
“is complete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowl¬ 
edges no limitations other than are prescribed in the Constitution.” It is 
nothing less than the power to “prescribe the rule by which commerce is to 
be governed.” 7 On this authority Congress has sought to restrain the bus¬ 
iness community from abusing its economic power, Workers, for example, 
have been guaranteed the right to bargain collectively with management, 
and they are not allowed to work at hours or wages which Congress con¬ 
siders substandard. Businessmen, on their part, are protected against unfair 
practices by their competitors and workers alike. Thanks also, in part, to 
federal law, consumers have some assurance that the food, drugs, and 
cosmetics which they buy will not be unsafe, mislabelled, or adulterated. 
Passengers, too, can travel in greater safety than ever before and at rates 
which are regulated in the public interest. Moreover, if they are Negroes 
or Orientals, they may not be denied service either by the carrier itself 
(i.e., the railroad, busline, or airline) or by any hotel, motel, restaurant, 
gasoline station, or amusement place at which they may wish to stop. 8 

Clearly, then, governments in the United States are not lacking in ways 
to promote the general welfare. Within the broad limits of their constitu¬ 
tional authority, they may use either the regulatory stick or the sweetened 
carrot. In the economic sphere, in fact, both may be used, and to varying 
degrees the businessman, the worker, and the farmer have already been 
assisted and then regulated in the public interest. In education primary re¬ 
sponsibility for promoting the general welfare rests with the states and with 
the school districts which they have created for the purpose. At the state 
and local levels the government’s involvement in education is limited more 
by political and financial considerations than by constitutional restrictions, 

7 Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 1 (1824). 

8 See the Civil Rights Act of 1964,78 Stat. 241, especially Title II (public accommoda¬ 
tions), which was upheld by the Supreme Court in Heart of Manta Motel v, US,, 85 
S, Ct. 348 (1964) and Katzenbach v. McClung, 85 S. Ct. 377 (19(54), Both cases were 
decided on December 14,1964 without a dissent. 
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but not so at the federal level. Since control over education is not delegated 
to the national government but reserved to the states, the national govern¬ 
ment is largely limited in its regulatory authority to measures related to the 
national defense, But Congress is not without means of influencing the 
quality of education and other aspects of American cultural life, as several 
selections point out in the sections which follow. Even though Congress 
cannot compel the states to improve their educational standards, it can 
make it financially imperative for them to do so through the offer of condi¬ 
tional grants-in-aid. In the realm of the arts even less direct intervention 
would be needed, By the example it sets in its patronage of the arts and its 
recognition of the artists themselves, even a government of limited and bal¬ 
anced powers can do much to enrich the nation’s cultural life. 


Government Under Pressure: Group Interests or 
the General Welfare? 

The Constitution to the contrary, not everyone can conceive of an interest 
as broad as the general welfare. This position is taken by those social sci¬ 
entists who embrace the group interpretation of politics first suggested by 
James Madison but most fully developed by Arthur F. Bentley more than a 
half-century ago. “We shall always find that the political interests and activi¬ 
ties of any given group-and there are no political phenomena except group 
phenomena-arc directed against other activities of men, who appear in other 
groups, political or other,” Bentley wrote. “The society itself is nothing 
other than the complex of the groups that compose it.” 1 Since some parts 
of the nation are always arrayed against other parts, he insisted, “there is 
nothing which is best literally for the whole people....” Even when the 
law seeks to “work constructively for the public welfare” and not merely 
to “hit at evils,” it must strike at certain objectionable practices by particular 
groups; “it is never,” Bentley claimed, “a pure matter of everybody’s wel¬ 
fare.” 1 ’ David B. Truman is one of a number of contemporary political sci¬ 
entists who take essentially the same position. There is no need to look for 
an interest to embrace the whole of a given society, lie declares, because 
there is none. “Even in war, when a totally inclusive interest should be ap¬ 
parent if it is ever going to be, we always find pacifists, conscientious objec¬ 
tors, spies, and subversives, who reflect interests opposed to those of ‘the 
nation as a whole.’” 3 

But any such view of politics raises at least as many questions as it 
answers. Why should it be assumed that some parts of the nation must al¬ 
ways be arrayed against other parts? Why should the whole people’s inter¬ 
est in “purer food; safer insurance; better transportation facilities; relief from 
abuse, waste, discrimination, and corruption’’-to use the examples cited by 
Leo Weinstein 4 -sccm any less real or important than the narrower interests 
which array smaller groups against each other? Why is it that only the 
nation as a whole is denied a common interest when every one of the groups 
of which it is composed is assumed to have one? To raise these questions is 
not to minimize the difficulty which the public official must face when he 
seeks to promote the general welfare. “Even with the best effort,” Weinstein 
points out, “men differ about what the common interest is. They may be 
mistaken in what they so identify, They may dissemble their purposes. 

1 Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Government (San Antouio, 1949), p, 222, This 
work was originally published by the University of Chicago Press in 1908. 

2 Ibid,, pp, 220,370-371,288—289. 

s DmAa.Tmam^TkeGovcrnnmtitirrocess (NewYork, 1953),p.50. 

4 Leo Weinstein, "The Group Approach: Arthur F, Bentley," Essays on the Scientific 
Study of Politics, ed. Herbert J. Storing (New York, 1962), pp. 200-201, 
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There may be situations where the alternatives are equally acceptable as 
serving the common interest... .” 6 The people may indeed be naive or ill- 
informed, he concludes, but at least they are likely to recognize what goals 
or purposes are in their common interest. Even Truman concedes that there 
are “those interests or expectations that are so widely held in the society and 
are so reflected in the behavior of almost all citizens that they are, so to 
speak, taken for granted.” One might suppose that expectations as per¬ 
vasive and as highly valued as these would reflect the common interest of 
the people as a whole, but such is not the case. Instead, we are told, they are 
simply the rules of the game which most persons learn fairly early in life 
through their overlapping membership in a variety of unorganized interest 
groups. However unorganized and inarticulated they may be, moreover, 
these interests are dominant enough in a “relatively vigorous political sys¬ 
tem,” Truman declares, to keep the organized interest groups within bounds. 8 
On the basic point, then, there seems to be general agreement; the people 
as a whole have certain unorganized interests winch they value so highly 
that special interest groups violate them at their own peril. . 

Like any other people, then, Americans have two sets of interests to pro¬ 
tect and promote-the relatively narrow interests which they share with 
other businessmen, workers, or farmers, say, or with other members of a 
racial, religious, or ethnic minority, perhaps, and the broad, unorganized 
interests which more clearly advance the general welfare. To articulate and 
protect their unorganized interests, they look mainly to the government and 
to the political parties which seek to control it, To promote their special 
interests, they , depend largely on organized group interests. In this way a 
new dimension has been added to political representation in the United 
States, In the government itself Americans are represented largely on the 
basis of where they happen to live. In the various interest groups to which 
they give their partial allegiance, they are represented on the basis of what 
special interests they seek to promote. When these groups are active po¬ 
litically, therefore, as most of them are much of the time, they provide a 
kind of functional representation in government for their members. Nor 
should it be assumed that informal representation of this kind is necessarily 
less conducive to the general welfare than that based on residence. In theory, 
territorial representation makes it possible for the people to be represented 
equally on the basis of the totality of their interests as citizens, but in prac¬ 
tice the ideal is seldom realized. Thanks to gerrymandering and the inequal¬ 
ity prescribed in many state constitutions, the interests most adequately 
represented in a typical legislature are those of the rural population. But in 
any event, as V, 0 . Key has pointed out, any working conception of Amer¬ 
ican politics must take into account political interest groups: “They not 
only seek to exert influence; they are part of the political system-elements 
quite as integral to the system as political parties.” 7 

6 Ibid., pp. 200-201. 

0 Truman, pp. 508—516, passim. 

7 V. 0 , Key, Jr., Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups, 4th ed. (New York, 1958), 

P-i 5 8 - 
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Politically, an interest group may seek to make its influence felt in any of 
several ways. If it has a large membership which can be mobilized for direct 
political action, it may do what the American Federation of Labor tried to 
do under Samuel Gompers-“reward its friends and punish its enemies” at 
the polls. Most of the interest groups investigated by the House Select Com¬ 
mittee on Lobbying Activities in 1949-50 were found to have been engaged 
in trying to influence the outcome of elections. Even when they make no 
attempt to get their own candidates into office, interest groups are almost 
certain to try to influence those already in office. As the House Select Com¬ 
mittee has pointed out in the following report, “There are no. significant 
interests in our society-economic, social, or ideologicnl—which do not in 
one way of another seek something from government.” 

Increasingly, the pressure brought to bear on government agencies is 
becoming indirect in character. The new or grass-roots lobby, as it has been 
variously called, seeks to influence public officials, particularly legislators, 
through their constituents. By means of public relations campaigns con¬ 
ducted through the mass media, interest groups seek to win popular support 
for their aims in the expectation that the heat generated at the grass roots 
will be felt eventually by those occupying the seats of authority. It is largely 
through this technique, to cite but one example, that the American Medical 
Association and its allies have succeeded so largely in persuading their coun¬ 
trymen that any form of national health insurance is socialized medicine and 
therefore bad. 

The other more traditional form of lobbying is for interest groups to pre¬ 
sent their case directly to the public officials whose decisions they arc seek¬ 
ing to influence. Some of the endless variety of ways in which this can be 
done are suggested in the report of the House Select Committee. Although 
nowadays the direct lobby is the most straightforward and responsible way 
in which a group can seek to influence the government, it was not always 
considered so. Thanks to the gaudy excesses of lobbyists during America’s 
‘‘Gilded Age”-the generation or so following the Civil War-lobbying and 
bribery came to be considered almost one and the same, and lobbying in this 
sense is still “declared to be a crime” by the Georgia constitution. Today 
bribery of the cruder sort is rare, and the temptations placed in the path of 
the public servant are much more subtle and complex. Apart from this 
aspect, it seems likely that the standards of official conduct are much higher 
than they were three-quarters of a century ago. 

_ For this improved state of public affairs some credit, no doubt, must be 
given to the various regulatory measures which Congress and practically 
every state legislature have adopted. Under the so-called corrupt practices 
acts individuals and groups alike are restricted in their efforts to influence 
the outcome of elections. Labor unions, national banks, utility holding com¬ 
panies, and corporations doing business with the government are forbidden 
to contribute to any political campaign. Under the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act of 1946 and similar laws in about three-fourths of the states, 
interest groups seeking to influence legislation are required to register be¬ 
forehand, and both they and their lobbyists are supposed to file periodic 
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reports disclosing how much they have collected and spent to support or 
defend legislative measures. The theory behind the lobby registration laws 
seems to be, as Richard Rovere remarks in his essay, that once people know 
who is behind an idea and where the money conies from, they can proceed 
to measure the worth of the idea.” 

In practice, however, it is doubtful whether these laws do much to pro¬ 
tect the general welfare. Labor unions and corporations usually have no 
difficulty in spending money to influence an election as long as they do so 
discreetly. The laws which seek to limit the amounts which individuals may 
contribute and which parties and candidates may spend in an election cam¬ 
paign are quite possibly worse than useless. If they have any effect at all, 
V. 0. Key has concluded, “they probably contribute to the disorganization 
of the parties, help conceal the size and source of campaign funds, and 
bring about a more immediate sense of indebtedness of candidates to 
donors.” 8 Nor have the lobby registration laws proven to be much better. 
Part of the difficulty is that their coverage is so limited. Under the federal 
statute only those organizations whose principal purpose is to influence the 
passage or defeat of congressional measures arc required to register and to 
submit financial statements. Moreover, as the law has been interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, it applies only to those groups and individuals which 
seek to lobby directly. 0 This means that legislators have no ready way of 
knowing which groups arc trying through what media to reach them indi¬ 
rectly. But since most legislators soon learn this without being told of¬ 
ficially, it is doubtful whether they need even a better drafted law than 
they have at present. Basically, as Rovere points out, “statutory restraint of 
lobbyists is, like the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, an 
attempt to banish sin by banishing temptation.” This being the case, he says, 
“the simplest remedy for lobbying is the free will and intelligence of the 
legislator himself.” 

If, then, private interest groups are to serve the public interest, they must 
be checked by a force more effective than regulatory laws which them¬ 
selves reflect group pressures. The sheer number of group interests provides 
one such check. The American people have so many competing interests 
that they seldom give their allegiance to any one. Typically, they belong 
to a number of groups, organized or potential, no one of which can embrace 
the totality of their interests. Groups, therefore, overlap considerably in 
their membership, and seldom is any group as solid and monolithic as its 
spokesmen claim. Even when there is as little overlapping in membership 
between rival groups as in the case of the American Iron and Steel In¬ 
stitute and the Steelworkers’ Union, their rivalry alone helps to protect the 
general welfare because to some extent their pressures cancel out, But almost 
needless to say, there can be no effective canceling out of opposing forces 
unless they are roughly equal in strength, and this is often not the case. 
Some of the most vital interests of the American people in their capacity, 

s lbid., p. 560. 

0 United States v. Harriss, 347 U.S. 612 (1954). 
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say, as citizens, parents, and consumers are neither articulated nor organ¬ 
ized, and it is these interests which most often suffer in any free-for-all 
struggle among organized groups. 

Yet there may still be a way to reconcile private interests with the gen¬ 
eral welfare without doing violence to either. In the end the clash of com¬ 
peting interests may have to be resolved within the personality of each 
member of the community. This is the thesis advanced by Alfred De Grazia. 

What is needed to remedy the ills of an imperfectly pluralistic society, he 
says, is not a stronger political state but more organized interest groups. In 
a genuinely “associational democracy,” to use De Grazia’s term, each citizen 
would assume a greater number of different roles corresponding to his mem¬ 
bership in a variety of associations. In the process of reconciling the compet¬ 
ing demands of his various roles, the individual would then be able to escape 
the parochialism of the groups to which he belongs. For any such pluralistic 
democracy to emerge, De Grazia concedes, it will require an appropriate 
ideology, and this will take time, at least a generation. Without such an 
ideology, he concludes, no political order “can compete successfully with 
socialism and communism, in America and in the world.” 10 

THE HIGH COST OF LOBBYING* 

House Select Committee on Lobbying Activities 

Every democratic society worthy of the with a strong presumption of corruption 
name must have some lawful means by attached. The lobbying of the 1880’s de- 
which individuals and groups can lay their manded this kind of definition; the lobby- 
needs before government, One of the cen- ing of today demands something quite dif- 
tral purposes of government is that people ferent. Unfortunately, most present-day 
should be able to reach it; the central pur- definitions are both inaccurate and unre- 
pose of what we call “lobbying” is that alistic; they generally fail to recognize that 
they should be able to reach it with max- modern pressure on legislative bodies is 
imum impact and possibility of success, rarely corrupt, that it is increasingly indi- 
This is, fundamentally, what lobbying is rect, and largely the product of group 
about.... rather than individual effort. With these 

The term “lobbying” has been in com- limitations, the ordinary definition of lob- 
mon usage for approximately 100 years, hying provides an unsatisfactory basis for 
and has been given many definitions. In either congressional inquiry or statutory 
the i8yo’s and 188o*s, “lobbying” meant di- regulation. .. . 
rect, individual solicitation of legislators, In the final analysis, there are only two 

10 Alfred DeGrazia, “Nature and Prospects of Political Interest Groups,” The Amah, 

CCCXIX (September, 1958) ,121-izz et passim. 

* From House Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, General interim Report, House Report 
No. 3138,81st Congress, id session, 1950, pp. 1—67, passim. The report was approved by the com¬ 
mittee chairman, Rep, Frank Buchanan of Pennsylvania and the other Democratic members, but 
not by the Republican minority. 
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practical gauges of lobbying activity-in¬ 
tent and some substantial effort to influence 
legislation. The means employed are sec¬ 
ondary, and any attempt to define lobby¬ 
ing by listing specific methods of influence 
is inevitably and almost immediately out of 
date .... The thing that is most signifi¬ 
cant in attempts to influence legislation is 
the expenditure of money, whether it be 
used for direct contact of legislators, direct 
communication with legislators, or in ef¬ 
forts to stimulate grass-roots pressure so 
that members of organizations and mem¬ 
bers of the general public will communicate 
with legislators in support of a particular 
legislative program. 

The Extent of Lobbying Activity 

Whether defined narrowly or broadly, 
lobbying is extremely difficult to measure 
objectively. The members of this commit¬ 
tee knew, as all Members of Congress can¬ 
not help but know, that lobbying in the 
past few years has become more wide¬ 
spread and intensified than at any other 
time in our history. We recall the Taft- 
Hartley issue, OPA, rent control, public 
housing, and a whole host of other recent 
issues which have been the subjects of 
terrific pressure campaigns. We knew then 
as we know now that intense efforts and 
many millions of dollars were expended in 
connection with these measures; but these 
are things which cannot be computed with 
mathematical precision.... 

If the full truth were ever known, this 
committee has little doubt that lobbying, 
in all its ramifications, would prove to be a 
billion-dollar industry. This figure is not 
: offered in an effort to shock the complacent 
: but as a sober estimate. Consider the costs 
of letter and telegram campaigns; the thou¬ 
sands of pages of institutional advertising; 
the purchase and distribution of millions of 
highly charged books and pamphlets on 
public issues; the salaries of executives, law- 

1 Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946, 

2 By 1964 more than 4,000 individuals had regis 
and 263 public relations and law firms .Congress, 
(Washington, D.C.). [Ed.] 


yers, and publicists; the operating budgets 
of all the thousands of organizations 
throughout the Nation whose central 
purpose is to influence what Government 
does-all of these costs and many more are 
chargeable to lobbying, whether we like 
the word or not. 

In the same sense that filings under the 
Lobbying Act 1 grossly understate the num¬ 
ber and expenditures of pressure organiza¬ 
tions, so too do individual registrations fail 
to reveal the actual number of persons ac¬ 
tively engaged in seeking to influence the 
governmental process. Over 2,000 persons 
have registered as lobbyists since 1946, 2 but 
in many cases these registered lobbyists are 
merely Washington representatives for na¬ 
tional organizations having large, well-paid 
staffs throughout the country. For example, 
the CIO national organization has only four 
registered lobbyists, and the American 
Medical Association has only seven. Once 
again Congress and the people are not in 
full possession of the facts. 

Although no exact conclusions are pos¬ 
sible as to the number of lobbying organiza¬ 
tions and lobbyists, or as to the money 
which they expend to influence legislation, 
filings under the Lobbying Act do yield an 
indication of which groups are mounting 
the most insistent and well-financed pres¬ 
sure campaigns. This picture varies, of 
course, from one year to the next, depend¬ 
ing somewhat on the issues at stake. In 1949, 
for example, the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation led all other registered groups 
by reporting lobbying expenditures of 
$1,522,683; but organized business and busi¬ 
ness-supported groups reported total dis¬ 
bursements of $4,141,480. Of the 35 organ¬ 
izations which reported lobbying expendi¬ 
tures of over $ jo,000 in 1949, 22 were 
purely business or trade groups and z 
others derived almost their entire support 
from corporate or business contributions. 

So far as reported expenditures for lob¬ 
bying are concerned, organized business 

60 Stat. L. 839. 

tered as lobbyists in addition to 599 organizations 

ionctl Quarterly Almanac > 1963, Vol. XIX, 1045 
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far outspends other interests. This fact, 
however understandable, points to a situa¬ 
tion which tends to undermine the props 
on which American thinking about lobby¬ 
ing has traditionally rested. We believe 
lobbying to be every man’s right. But some 
men are more able to make their rights 
meaningful than others. In practical terms, 
this has meant that those interests with the 
most to spend for protection have pro¬ 
claimed “lobbying for all men" as an almost 
sacred article of faith. It is not unlike the 
elephant shouting “Everybody for himself," 
as he stomps up and down among the 
chickens. . .. 

Techniques of Lobbying 

Lobbying is as natural to our kind of 
government as breathing is to the human 
organism, and it is almost equally complex. 
Part of this complexity springs from the 
fact that there are no significant interests 
in our society-economic, social, or ideo¬ 
logical—which do not in one way or an¬ 
other seek something from government. 
With so many conflicting voices clamoring 
to be heard, the only means of securing a 
full hearing has been to constantly find 
new techniques by which your views can 
be presented more effectively than your 
competitor’s. The demands of vigorous 
competition have thus made lobbying an 
exacting and an ever-evolving profession. 
The encyclopedia of lobbying practices 
needs frequent supplements to keep it up 
to date. 

And they had best be cumulative sup¬ 
plements; for while lobbying techniques 
are continually being streamlined, the old 
stand-bys of pressure tactics are only 
slowly relinquished. New methods are 
added but old ones are not dropped. For 
example, direct contacting of legislators, 
the critical component of any traditional 
definition of lobbying, is still a common 
practice. Individuals and groups very 
properly seek to apprise legislators directly 
of their views on public issues. The varia¬ 
tions on this old practice are, of course, 
endless. 
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Some groups make their views known 
by letters, telegrams, and phone calls. 
Others depend largely on personal contact 
with Members of Congress, and still others 
think that they can best serve their cause 
by organizing delegations for marches on 
the Capitol. , .. Members of Congress are 
used to being sought out in their offices, 
in their homes, in the corridors of the of¬ 
fice buildings and of the Capitol, in the 
cloakrooms and restaurants, on the floor of 
the Chamber itself. They expect and wel¬ 
come letters, telegrams, and telephone calls 
from constituents and from those outside 
their districts as well. In an age where the 
actions of Congress directly affect the lives 
of so many, legislators depend on these 
communications in a very real and immedi¬ 
ate way. They are both the pipelines and 
the lifelines of our kind of representative 
government. 

But such statements and comments are 
not always as spontaneous, original, or gen¬ 
uine as they appear. Some tend to degrade 
the right of petition into a solemn, cynical 
game of blind man’s buff, a test of wits be¬ 
tween the lobbyist and the legislator, Rep¬ 
resentative Clarence Brown remarked joc¬ 
ularly during an early hearing that he could 
smell such inspired pressure letters without 
opening the envelopes; but it is not always 
easy to separate the real expression of opin¬ 
ion from the contrived one. , . . 

In the days when lobbying meant little 
more than unabashed bribery, committees 
of Congress were the favorite focus of the 
old lobby barons, Then as now, crucial 
decisions were made in committee, and 
men having entree to them could quietly 
make the necessary' arrangements. The 
committees are even more important in the 
modern legislative process, but with the 
institution in 1911 of open hearings on all 
major legislation the possibilities of easy 
influence diminished. The lobbyist who ap¬ 
pears formally before committees today is 
generally obliged to argue on the merits. 
Despite public scrutiny and the watchful¬ 
ness of competitors, however, some misrep¬ 
resentation is still possible. In a letter dated 
January 17, 1949, to Herbert U. Nelson, 
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of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Art Barrett of Detroit had an in¬ 
teresting suggestion along these lines: 

My thinking is simply this: I believe 
our case opposing the extension of rent 
control would be helped tremendously if 
we could parade in a few small property 
owners from around the country, a lit¬ 
tle bedraggled and run-down-at-the-heels- 
looking, who could get their story over to 
Congress that the small man who owns a 
little property is taking one hell of a 
beating,. . . 

This sort of stagecraft fully developed 
could turn the congressional process into 
a masquerade ball. 

Although the techniques of direct con¬ 
tact with Members and committees are as 
old as lobbying itself, they can still be of 
service to the modern pressure group in 
the presentation of its point of view. New 
twists have to be added to keep the old 
methods useful, but they continue to be of 
importance in the over-all lobbying pic¬ 
ture. Not only do these techniques allow 
groups and individuals to present their 
views but they also provide the means by 
which valuable and perhaps otherwise un¬ 
available information can be brought to 
the Congress’ attention. . . . When repre¬ 
sentatives of organized groups appear be¬ 
fore committees of Congress, for example, 
they are not only presenting their own case 
but they are also providing Members of 
Congress with one of the essential raw ma¬ 
terials of legislative action. By the same 
token, the drafting of bills and amendments 
to bills, the preparation of speeches and 
other materials for Members, the submis¬ 
sion to Members of detailed memoranda on 
bill-handling tactics-all of these are means 
by which lobby groups service the legisla¬ 
tive process and at the same time further 
their own ends. 

In addition to these services rendered to 
Members of Congress in their official ca¬ 
pacities, lobbying organizations often per¬ 
form favors of a more personal sort. Three 
generations ago, when standards of con¬ 


gressional morality were less exacting than 
they are today, the lobbyist could favor 
the Member in ways which strike the mod¬ 
ern mind as crude. The lobbyist of the 
1880’s was a bountiful host, a social guide, 
a financial confidant, and a free-handed 
companion at the gaming table. But times 
change, and, while the theme of personal 
attentiveness still runs through modern 
pressure tactics, the forms which it takes 
have changed. Formal dinners for Members 
of Congress and, in addition to these, more 
casual and intimate gatherings, remain part 
of the lobby group’s stock in trade. But 
apart from these vestiges of the old “social 
lobby,” the personal service aspects of lob¬ 
bying have been considerably revamped. 
Today, the resourceful pressure group may 
seek to serve themselves as well as Members 
of Congress by arranging remunerative 
speaking or writing engagements for them, 
or by such friendly acts as helping the 
new Member to secure housing in Wash¬ 
ington. ... 

Lobbying and Grass-Roots Pressure 
If lobbying consisted of nothing more 
than the well-established methods of direct 
contact, there would have been relatively 
little need for our investigation. These 
methods may lack finesse, but they gener¬ 
ally have the virtue of directness. At least 
the effort to influence runs straight-line 
from the individual or group to the Mem¬ 
ber of Congress. Although the process may 
be sleeked up occasionally, it is essentially 
uncomplicated and straightforward. 

Ever since President Wilson’s first ad¬ 
ministration, however, the ever-growing 
army of pressure groups has recognized 
that the power of government ultimately 
rests on the power of public opinion. . . . 
Today, the long-run objective of every 
significant pressure group in the country is 
and . must inevitably be the creation and 
control of public opinion; for, without the 
support of an articulate public, the most 
carefully planned direct lobbying is likely 
to be ineffective, except on small or narrow 
issues. 
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If a descriptive label is needed, this new 
emphasis in pressure tactics might best be 
called “lobbying at the grass-roots.” What 
it amounts to is this: Rather than attempt 
to influence legislation directly, the pres¬ 
sure group seeks to create an appearance 
of broad public support for its aims, sup¬ 
port which can be mobilized when the 
legislative situation demands it. The general 
premise underlying this effort is that if 
people are made to feel deeply enough 
about an issue they will translate their feel¬ 
ings into action which will affect that is¬ 
sue’s resolution by the Congress. This ex¬ 
pression of public opinion may be genuine 
in the sense that the views expressed are 
expressed spontaneously and with convic¬ 
tion. Or, on the other hand, such expres¬ 
sion may be artificial and contrived, In 
either case, the process is one which has 
been deliberately and specifically instigated 
by one group or another having a particu¬ 
lar stake in legislative issues. This process 
may bear little resemblance to the lobbying 
of 1880, but the intent behind it and the 
end results are unquestionably the same; 
namely, to influence the determination of 
legislative policy... , 

Mass distribution of books and pam¬ 
phlets is only one of the means by which 
the pressure groups have sought to influence 
legislation through the creation and exploi¬ 
tation of a charged public opinion. Where- 
ever public opinion is made, the pressure 
group is likely to be found. The variations 
are endless, but a few examples will serve 
to indicate the general outlines of this 
approach. 

Many pressure groups recognize the im¬ 
portance of educational institutions as mold- 
ers of public opinion, and a particular ef¬ 
fort is made to reach and to utilize these 
institutions and their personnel to the fullest 
extent. There are many different approaches, 
The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, for example, has induced colleges 
and universities to set up special courses in 
which its general point of view was taught. 
It has also stimulated the writing of text 
books on real estate, home building and 


management, and real estate economics, 
which it estimates are currently used by 
127 colleges and universities. Other groups 
like the Foundation for Economic Educa¬ 
tion include prominent educators among 
their officers. This is particularly useful in 
selling the group’s activities as nonpartisan 
and educational, The foundation also oper¬ 
ates a “college-business exchange program,” 
under which college teachers spend the 
summer months with industrial and finan¬ 
cial organizations, which finance the “fel¬ 
lowships.” In countless other ways the pres¬ 
sure groups have recognized the importance 
of the educational process. They do not 
necessarily pervert this process, but they 
make every effort to exploit it. 

The pressure groups have long been 
aware of the power of the press and have 
sought to harness this power for their ends. 
One of the prime conditions of successful 
public relations is anonymity of the source; 
thus it is not surprising that the effort to 
use the Nation’s newspapers and periodicals 
as instruments of pressure politics has been 
concentrated on gaining access to editorial 
and news columns. . .. 

No discussion of the use of the press 
to influence public opinion on legislative 
issues would be complete without reference 
to the meteoric growth of institutional or 
editorial advertising, that is, paid advertise¬ 
ments for ideas rather than for products, 
and particularly for ideas which relate di¬ 
rectly or inferentially to public issues, This 
practice developed phenomenally during 
World War II when the tax structure made 
it prudent to keep operating costs high and 
profits down, It developed, in fact, to such 
an extent that the format of the American 
newspaper and magazine has been quietly 
revolutionized, It is no longer any novelty 
to see full-page advertisements in which 
the Association of American Railroads re¬ 
minds us that the truckers should pay more 
for their use of the highways; or in which 
local affiliates of the. National Association 
of Home Builders warn that public housing 
is pure socialism. But editorial advertising 
of this kind is not limited to lobbying or- 
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ganizarions. It is, rather, increasingly the 
province of separate business concerns, labor 
unions, and other such organizations not 
established primarily for the purpose of in¬ 
fluencing legislation. . . . 

The foregoing techniques of stimulating 
public pressure on legislation all involve 
the press, but the struggle for the nation’s 
mind does not end there. Every possible 
means of reaching people is utilized. The 
potentialities of media such as radio have 
already been effectively exploited, and new 
potentialities have been discovered in some¬ 
thing so old as one person speaking to 
others.. .. 

Pressure on Many Fronts at Once 

The pressure group cannot be satisfied. 
If it fails to achieve its aim at once, it keeps 
fighting to achieve it. If it gets what it 
wants, then with very few exceptions it 
wants something more. ... But lobbying 
is inherently expansive in an even more 
significant sense, We refer to the fact that 
modern pressure politics is not and cannot 
be confined to legislative policy alone. One 
of the oldest textbook truisms about lobby¬ 
ing is that it is nonpolitical in the sense that 
pressure groups are interested only in is¬ 
sues and not in men. We think, however, 
that our investigation provides evidence to 
the contrary; a majority of the groups 
which we investigated were in some degree 
engaged in influencing the outcome of elec¬ 
tions. , , , Today’s legislative stakes are too 
high for such groups to abstain from work¬ 
ing for the election of candidates most 
likely to favor their demands. This positive 
participation in influencing elections is an 
important consideration often ignored by 
political scientists. More important, how¬ 
ever, is the negative participation of pres¬ 
sure groups in elections. The very essence 
of a pressure group is that it is a body of 
people who want something. If the present 
object of their pressure does not give them 
what they want, they may turn to another 
candidate at the next election.... 

Several other aspects of the inherent ex¬ 
pansiveness of modem lobbying deserve 
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brief attention. We have already indicated 
the extent to which local efforts are geared 
to the programs of national organizations. 
In soliciting funds, in distributing literature, 
in stimulating grass-roots pressure, the local 
organization has a vital role to play. This 
applies not only to efforts to influence con¬ 
gressional policy but to similar efforts di¬ 
rected toward state and local legislatures 
as well. While much is made of the growth 
of Federal power, the powers of the States 
and municipalities have also grown mark¬ 
edly in recent years, and it is this circum¬ 
stance which largely accounts for the grow¬ 
ing interest of national groups in local and 
State legislation. Wherever the power of 
government is exercised, there lobbying is 
to be found.... 

A final important aspect of the broad¬ 
ened lobbying front is the increasing pres¬ 
sure being brought to bear on administra¬ 
tive agencies by private groups. This devel¬ 
opment, too, is illustrative of the way in 
which private interests adjust to the reali¬ 
ties of public power. Within a single 
generation, the authority of administrative 
agencies to make rules and adjudicate dis¬ 
putes has expanded beyond traditional 
limits. As this type of power grew, as we 
saw the development of what has since 
been called “the administrative state,” those 
parties affected by binding administrative 
decisions recognized that influencing pol¬ 
icy in this area is, in some respects, as im¬ 
portant as influencing congressional pol¬ 
icy. ... 

Wherever government has power to act, 
efforts to influence this action are inevitable. 
When virtually all major public laws re¬ 
quire some degree of administrative im¬ 
plementation, an interested group will 
naturally seek to maximize its gain or mini - 
mize its injury by bringing all possible 
influence to bear on administration. Here 
again, full disclosure is the big problem. 
It is less than realistic to confine the prin¬ 
ciple of full disclosure to lobbying activities 
on the legislative level when an increasing 
proportion of these activities are taking 
place elsewhere..., 
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Massed Effort in Lobbying 

The age of competition continues to give 
way to the age of solidarity in lobbying 
as in most other aspects of American life. 
Lobbying in its inception was a highly in¬ 
dividualized process; one person or his agent 
attempted to influence congressional action. 
But as our economic system has developed, 
the raw materials of public policy have 
become organized rather than individual in 
character. The legislative issues of today are 
conceived primarily in terms of groups and 
of group interests rather than in terms of 
unorganized individuals.... 

Traditionally, the lobbyist or the pres¬ 
sure group played a lone hand, seeking 
nothing more from other interests than to 
be left unmolested. However, the develop¬ 
ing pattern in lobbying has been one of 
cooperation, combination, and massing of 
effort. In its simplest and oldest form, this 
process is demonstrated by the swift growth 
of trade associations since the First World 
War. These organizations have assumed 
central authority for pressing the particular 
industry’s case before Congress and the 
public. 

Cooperation within so obvious a func¬ 
tional area as an industry is understandable, 
although it does some violence to our 
common belief in competition. Beyond this 
functional unity, however, there is a grow¬ 
ing joint effort in lobbying by groups whose 
unity is philosophical rather than functional 
in character. The ties between these groups 
are a matter of tacit understanding rather 
than formal arrangement; but the general 
theme of combination instead of conflict 
grows bolder and more insistent every 
year. ... 

This process is but one symptom of the 
continuing deemphasis on tooth-and-nail 
competition in all aspects of American life. 
It is, after all, no more unnatural for groups 
to join hands to influence legislation than 
it is for them to pool markets, fix prices, 
or eliminate fractious entrepreneurs who 
still seek the benefits of the free market. 
The growing joint effort in lobbying, how- 
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ever, has particularly serious implications 
in our kind of political system. In both 
theory and practice, this system depends 
on competition among groups as a check 
against private domination of the power of 
government. When this competition ceases 
to exist, there may develop a solid front 
of unified private power blocs standing 
squarely against government and against 
the inarticulate and unorganized citizens 
for whom government is the only effective 
spokesman. For all the vaunted power of 
government, it may prove to have neither 
the material resources nor the hard con¬ 
sciousness of purpose to withstand the all- 
out drive of well-financed, united, and de¬ 
termined private interests to control state 
power.... 

The Traditional Theory of Lobbying 

We lack and have always lacked any 
established theory as to the proper relation¬ 
ship and balance between private power 
and the power of government. Lacking 
such an established theory, we have rested 
our thinking about lobbying on two prem¬ 
ises: first, that lobbying is not a problem 
of who is to exercise political power, but 
is, rather, a matter of expressly granted 
individual rights; and, second, that lobbying 
is no problem in a free society because one 
interest can be depended upon to “cancel 
out” another. This process of cancellation 
and compromise, it is said, should produce 
responsible public policy. 

As to the first premise, the right of peti¬ 
tion is cited as both the cause and justifica¬ 
tion of lobbying, and rightly so. Organized 
groups of interested citizens have an im¬ 
portant informational and representative 
role to play in our kind of government. 
Citizens can and should exercise their right 
of petition individually and through organ¬ 
ized groups. Without this constitutionally 
guaranteed right of petition, our kind of 
free government could not exist. But we 
often fail to recognize that while lobbying 
is a necessary right which should not in 
any way be restricted or abridged, it is a 
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right which is not exercised for itself alone. 
People and groups seek to influence legisla¬ 
tive policy because they hope to gain 
thereby and not because they want to keep 
their rights from becoming flabby for want 
of exercise.... 

The second major premise, that one in¬ 
terest will cancel out another, has been a 
staple of American political thinldng since 
James Madison wrote his Federalist Paper 
No. io. Unfortunately, Madison’s prophecy 
has never matured; instead of canceling out, 
the pressures on Government have become 
cumulative. We referred earlier to the 
growing joint effort lobbying, the long- 
run tendency of which is to break down 
the barriers against private domination of 
State power. Even if pressure groups did 
compete instead of join forces, the advan¬ 
tage in lobbying would always lie with 
those interests which were best organized, 
best financed, and had the easiest access to 
mass media of communication. Organized 
business has always gained the most from 
lobbying because it has had the best organi¬ 
zation, the most money, and the readiest 
access to publicity. It has had, in addition, 
the great advantage of seeking generally to 
prevent rather than encourage action by 
broadly based popular government. Given 
the strategic bottlenecks of our legislative 
procedure, it is far easier to obstruct than 
it is to create, 

Could responsible public policy result 
from this theoretical canceling of group 
interests? It is not likely. While this process 
seems neat and automatic, it simply does 
not operate as it is supposed to. Even if it 
did, it would represent a degrading concep¬ 
tion of democratic politics in which the 
highest function of government would be 
to yield to the strongest pressure. Absolute 
responsiveness to group interests is one 
thing, but truly responsible representative 
government is quite another. 

All of these questions inhere in the tradi¬ 
tional American approach to lobbying. We 
raise them only to indicate that while lob¬ 
bying is natural in our system, and should 
not be curbed, the outer limits beyond 


which lobbying is an offense against the 
welfare of the whole community have not 
begun to be charted. 

The Cost of Lobbying 
We seldom stop to consider the legisla¬ 
tive costs of lobbying, perhaps because it 
is difficult to say when a measure is the 
product of lobbying and when it is an 
accurate reflection of real public need. Still 
150 years of congressional history provide 
dozens of clear cases in which well-organ¬ 
ized pressures have been instrumental in 
the enactment of ill-considered, inequitable, 
or vastly unpopular legislation. In many 
other cases, private pressures have been 
responsible for the defeat, delay, or emascu¬ 
lation of measures having overwhelming 
public support. With Congress daily as¬ 
suming new and complex responsibilities, 
the dangers of increased pressure on the 
legislative process are very real. 

What might be called the social costs 
of lobbying are even more serious, although 
just as seldom recognized. Our leadership 
in a troubled world demands clear thought 
and common effort; but can we maintain 
this leadership in the face of the social 
tension, the group conflict, the “me first” 
attitude of which mass lobbying is both a 
cause and a symptom? The lobby-as-usual 
philosophy which prevailed in some quar¬ 
ters during World War II should serve as 
a grim reminder that even the deadliest of 
national perils does not put an end to selfish 
interest. As we enter the new world cr isis, 
this experience is both a sobering lesson 
and an ugly portent, 

The lobbying situation is basically a 
reflection of the state of our economy. As 
the management of this economy has 
drifted into fewer and fewer hands, so too 
has pressure on the legislative front been 
sharply intensified. The giant concentra¬ 
tions of corporate wealth which the Tem¬ 
porary National Economic Committee 
found to dominate the prewar economy 
have developed since at an accelerated pace. 

It is inevitable that such great concentra¬ 
tions of economic power should seek to 
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extend their power to the political field as 
well, and we count this fact as one of the 
most serious problems which large-scale 
lobbying poses for our kind of easygoing 
institutional structure. Economic power 
provides one of the essential raw materials 
for successful pressure politics; the greater 
the power, the larger are the possibilities 
of success. And so to the extent that some 
groups are better endowed than others, 
there is a disparity in the pressure which 
these groups can exert on the policy-mak¬ 
ing process, As we said earlier, “lobbying 
for all” may be a sacred right but it is a 
right which some men can make more 
meaningful than others, It is said, for ex¬ 
ample, that the individual consumer and 
the billion-dollar corporation have equal 
rights before the law, but are they equal 
before the lawmakers? 

This, then is the problem: the great 
political imbalance between tightly organ¬ 
ized economic power blocs, such as big 
labor, big business, and big agriculture, and 
more casually organized interests and a 
loosely patterned state. This imbalance is 
reflected in lobbying activities as it is in 
other aspects of our national life. 

We also count as “social costs" of lobby¬ 
ing the ideological conflict and public con¬ 
fusion which has already begun to result 
from the growing use of a charged public 
opinion as an instrument of pressure. Men 
need slogans, catch-phrases, and generaliza¬ 
tions to reduce their experience to under¬ 
standable terms. But these slogans should 
not be a substitute for thought; when they 
are, men have lost the first part of their 
ability to govern themselves. Yet this is 
precisely what the pressure groups and their 
public relations experts are about. Organi¬ 
zations seeking to protect a privileged status 
for their members at the expense of the 
general welfare of all Americans use terms 
like “socialism,” “statism,” and “welfare 
state” to forestall rational analysis of legis¬ 
lative proposals which they oppose. We 
are prepared to risk our national existence 
against totalitarianism, yet there are those 
among us who live by the totalitarian prin- 
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ciple of the great distortion, endlessly re¬ 
peated. Political freedom cannot live in an 
atmosphere of such hysterical oversimplifi¬ 
cation. 

There are finally the economic costs of 
lobbying to be considered, and these are 
staggering. The costs of 150 years of relent¬ 
less raiding of the Public Treasury are be¬ 
yond estimate, but we do know that the 
present demands of the great interests total 
far more than the Nation can afford. The 
people must also bear the costs of lobbying 
as well as pay for its end results. It is 
ultimately the people who pay for the big 
front and the high-pressure campaigns that 
the pressure boys put forward. . .. 

The Alternatives 

We have sought to express above our 
conviction that the present system of pres¬ 
sure politics has assumed extraordinary pro¬ 
portions. We have also tried to show that 
this system must continue to expand, and 
that this expansion may challenge the exist¬ 
ence of representative government as we 
have known it. What is to be done? The 
constitutional right of petition must be pre¬ 
served, and no restriction should be im¬ 
posed on legitimate lobbying. 

A number of approaches to the problem 
have been suggested. Some of the more 
important of these are discussed below. 

(1) It has been suggested, seldom with 
any clear outline for practical implementa¬ 
tion, that Government should support those 
important interests which do not have ade¬ 
quate resources so that they can contend 
on an equal basis with better-financed 
groups. This approach might help solve 
the problem of the present imbalance 
between various groups, but it would 
ultimately result in more rather than less 
pressure on policy making; we are not 
persuaded that this would be desirable. 
There is, in addition, the difficulty of select¬ 
ing some reasonable criteria on which such 
support could be based. 

(2) Suggestions are frequently made that 
organized groups be given some formal 
place in the policy-making process. We 
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already achieve something of this kind in 
the advisory councils to numerous adminis¬ 
trative bodies and in the invitations ex¬ 
tended to interested groups to appear before 
congressional committees on most major 
legislation. But we do not believe it would 
be wise to go beyond these steps. Again, 
there is a problem of choosing the criteria 
on which formal group representation 
should be based. In this respect, the ex¬ 
perience of various European countries 
with official economic councils is not very 
encouraging. Would this not also be yield¬ 
ing to pressures rather than coping with 
them? Popular, geographic representation 
is basic in our system of government. 

(3) Streamline the legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative process, for pressures thrive 
on Government when it becomes too com¬ 
plex for ordinary citizens to understand. 
This may point to at least a partial answer, 
and the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 and the work of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion indicate that useful first steps have al¬ 
ready been taken in this direction. There 
still remains, of course, a considerable need 
for further improvements. 

(4) We need stronger political parties 
and party discipline. This is basic. Much of 
the current onus placed on partisanship in 
politics overlooks the fact that if the parties 
don’t accept responsibility the pressure 
groups will move in by default. Lobbying 
is no serious problem in a society where 
the parties can make up their minds and 
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live up to their commitments. A stronger 
sense of party cohesion may be difficult 
to achieve in the United States, for most 
Americans seem to like their parties as 
they are. Ultimately, however, responsible 
parties are an essential requisite of respon¬ 
sible government. 

(5) We need more information on lob¬ 
bying and lobbyists. This, at the moment, 
is the most feasible approach. Every group 
has the right to present its case, but at the 
same time Congress and the public have a 
right to know who they are, what they 
are doing, how much they are spending, and 
where the money is coming from-in a 
word, full disclosure of the relevant facts. 
Such disclosure is thoroughly in accord 
with our system and principles and has al¬ 
ready received legislative recognition in the 
Regulation of Lobbying Act. What is 
needed is that this act be equipped to ful¬ 
fill more effectively the purposes for which 
it was designed.... The act does not seek 
to regulate but to inform. It works on the 
simple premise that Congress and the pub¬ 
lic have the right to full information on 
those who actively attempt to influence 
the decisions of government. 

No one of these approaches alone is 
equal to the magnitude of the problem we 
face; but together, they are the first steps 
which must be taken if special interest 
groups are not to ride roughshod over a 
public interest which may often be inar¬ 
ticulate. 
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THE DEVIL THEORY OF LOBBYING* 
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The devil theory of lobbying has deep 
and ancient roots in our thinking, The word 
“lobbyist,” which in England means a re¬ 
porter wandering through the House of 
Commons in search of news, acquired its 
present meaning here back in the Jackson 
administration, and ever since then has 
given off a bad odor. “Lobbying is declared 
to be a crime,” says the Georgia state con¬ 
stitution, adopted in 1877—an extreme ap¬ 
plication of the theory, and one that is 
quite possibly in violation of the federal 
Constitution. As a means of producing the 
kind of laws the people want, the devil 
theory has much to be said for it. If, for 
example, the people want government-sub¬ 
sidized housing, their cause would be 
greatly advanced by a law empowering the 
Washington police to hold all real-estate 
lobbyists incommunicado for the duration 
of the Congressional debate. If we press 
on with the logic of the devil theory, how¬ 
ever, we find ourselves taking some odd 
turns. Just as Satan is powerless in human 
affairs until he finds a man who will yield 
to temptation, so the lobbyist is power¬ 
less until he finds a legislator who can 
be lobbied. If he is ever to frustrate the 
will of the people or subvert democratic 
processes, he needs as a partner a lawmaker 
who can be persuaded to do wrong either 
by the lobbyist’s gratuities or by his false 
representations. Thus, the simplest remedy 
for lobbying is the free will and intelligence 
of the legislator himself. After all, no one 
can force him to go to cocktail parties. If 


self-restraint is the solution closest at hand, 
statutory restraint of lobbyists is, like the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act, an attempt to banish sin by banishing 
temptation. A Congress passing a law 
against lobbyists is a little like a group of 
men who deeply regret their susceptibility 
to harlotry by imploring all harlots to wipe 
the rouge off their faces and stay off the 
streets after sundown. 

Strangely, though we deplore and vilify 
lobbyists as a class, we exempt large num¬ 
bers of them from our strictures by giving 
them other names. These lobbyists we de¬ 
scribe as experts, elder statesmen, legal ana¬ 
lysts, observers of public affairs, representa¬ 
tives of the public interest, and so on. It’s 
lucky we have these verbal gimmicks avail¬ 
able or we would run the risk of offending 
a lot of highly useful citizens. The fact is 
that the lobbyists not only urge laws, they 
write them. Most of the laws under which 
we live have been written by private citi¬ 
zens whom we may describe as “representa¬ 
tives of the public interest” but whom can¬ 
dor would require us to call lobbyists. It 
is doubtful whether there is one case in ten 
in which a congressman is the true author 
of a bill that bears his name, Even the few 
congressmen who know how to go about 
writing a bill are unlikely to have enough 
technical knowledge of the subject matter 
for the actual job of composition, So while 
it might be wise to banish all paid lobbyists 
of real-estate associations during a housing 
debate, care would have to be exercised to 


* Richard H. Rovere, from “Letter from Washington,” The New, Yorker, XXV (February 26, 
* 94 ,?). 74 ~ 7 6 - Abridged and edited with permission of the author. Copyright © 1949, The New 
Yorker Magazine, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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make sure that the paid lobbyists of the 
groups in favor of public housing were 
left at liberty, for without them the law 
could perhaps be neither written nor ex¬ 
plained. There is obviously a certain 
amount of self-deception in all this, but it 
probably isn’t very serious, since most of us 
are aware of our inconsistency and, under 
pressure, are willing to admit it. In this 
case, as in so many others President Tru¬ 
man’s mind mirrors the minds of the rest 
of us. At a press conference not long ago, 
when he was expressing his indignation at 
the activities of the lobbyists, someone 
asked him if he included in his indictment 
those lobbyists who favored his program. 
He smiled broadly. That was an altogether 
different matter, he said; those people 
weren’t lobbyists, they were advocates of 
sound government policy. 

... What is wrong with lobbying, any- 
way-any kind of lobbying? Isn’t it, con¬ 
ceivably, just an exercise of the right of 
petition given to all of us in the First 
Amendment to the Constitution? Granted 
that there is good lobbying and bad, where 
can the line be drawn? Is there any sound 
basis for discriminating between, on the 
one hand, men like Bernard Baruch, Nor¬ 
man Thomas, Herbert Hoover, and Morris 
Ernst, to name four of the most indefati¬ 
gable lobbyists now operating, and, on the 
other, the team of lobbyists of the Associa¬ 
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tion of American Railroads, who are said 
to have been responsible for getting through 
the 8oth Congress the Reed-Bulwinkle Act, 
which exempts railroads from many pro¬ 
visions of the anti-trust laws? ... 

... There is already a law on the books 
requiring professional lobbyists to advertise 
their shame by registering, with some body 
or other around here; and providing infor¬ 
mation about their affiliations, their inten¬ 
tions, their emoluments, and their expense 
accounts. But it is widely felt that the law 
is full of loopholes and needs teeth. (In 
legislative circles, loopholes are always 
closed with dentures.) We live in an age 
of registration and of grade-labelling of 
ideas. Even President Truman’s Civil Rights 
Committee, supposedly out to protect free 
expression of opinion, proposed a federal 
law “requiring all groups which attempt 
to influence public opinion to disclose per¬ 
tinent facts about themselves through sys¬ 
tematic registration procedures.” The the¬ 
ory seems to be that once people know 
who is behind an idea and where the money 
comes from, they can proceed to measure 
the worth of the idea. It might be refresh¬ 
ing if the lobbyists were left alone and 
allowed to give their brains and their moral 
judgment a real workout. The congressmen 
could take as their motto that of Words¬ 
worth’s Happy Warrior: “More pure as 
tempted more.” 



Education in America: 

How Good Are Our Schools? 


No other aspect of the national culture is more difficult to assess than the 
quality of American education. There are simply too many schools of vary¬ 
ing kinds and standards to permit more than a few generalizations. Most 
schools in the United States, it can be said, are public, tax-supported institu¬ 
tions, but many are not. At the elementary and secondary level one school 
in seven was private in 1961. More than three-fourths of the private schools 
are church-supported; in 1961 the Roman Catholic Church alone maintained 
10,300 elementary and 2,400 high schools. At the college or university level 
the proportion of private schools is even higher. In 1961 three-fifths of all 
colleges and universities were private, and together they enrolled slightly 
more than half the students attending college. City colleges, state universi¬ 
ties, and other federally-supported land-grant institutions account for the 
rest. 

Even among public schools there is great diversity not only from state 
to state but from school to school within the same state. By tradition as 
much as by constitutional mandate, education is one of the matters of public 
concern reserved to the states, but the states in turn have delegated much 
of their responsibility at the elementary and high school level to their po¬ 
litical subdivisions. In some states the public schools are operated as an in¬ 
tegral part of the town, city, or county government, but elsewhere they 
have been organized into independent school districts and placed under the 
overall direction of a popularly elected school board. Thanks to an ac¬ 
celerated trend toward consolidated districts in rural areas, the number of 
districts has steadily declined from about 125,000 in 1932 to about 42,000 in 
i960. 1 Yet even today local school districts outnumber all other units of 
local government, and their governing boards account for about one-fourth 
of the public officials popularly elected in the United States. The states them¬ 
selves determine the minimum standards which schools must meet, and 
they provide some part of the required money usually in the form of foun¬ 
dation aid or similar grants. But basically it is the voters in each district who 
determine how much shall be spent beyond minimum standards to support 
public education. In 1959 local taxpayers paid for 57 per cent of the total 
cost of providing public schools, and the states put up almost all of the rest. 
Until Congress enacts a more general program, federal aid to education will 
continue to be both limited and indirect. The only schools outside military 
bases, Indian reservations, and the District of Columbia which are eligible, 
as of 1964, to receive direct federal aid are those which educate children 

1 The Rand McNally Handbook of Education, ed. Arthur W. Foshay (Chicago 
pp.69.73. 
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whose parents are attached to some nearby military base or other federal 
installation. 

It is not at all surprising, then, that American schools should vary so 
much in quality. As Paul Woodring points out, they range from very good 
to very bad. No nation spends more to support education than the United 
States—$26 billion in 1961-but then no other nation has attempted to edu¬ 
cate so many of its people for so long in life. No doubt most of the lycees 
of France, the gymnasiums in West Germany, and the ten-year schools 
in the Soviet Union are superior to the run-of-the-mill public high school 
in the United States, but the comparison is not really fair. As the Educa¬ 
tional Policies Commission has pointed out, “the educational systems of most 
nations have usually been two-fold in character, with secondary schools for 
the bright, who are to become an elite, and other schools for the masses.” 2 
The American goal is virtually unique in history: It is to provide a twelve- 
year education for everyone capable of receiving it. In Europe, for exam¬ 
ple, only one youth out of five is chosen to attend a pre-university school; 
most of the rest go to work at the age of fourteen. In the United States, by 
contrast, nine-tenths of all teenagers between 14 and 17 arc in school, and 
about one-tenth of them go on to college. With good reason, then, President 
Kennedy said to Congress, “We are educating a greater proportion of our 
youth to a higher degree of competency than any country on earth.” 

For all of its achievements, the American educational system—if system 
is the word-leaves much to be desired. The deficiencies to be overcome 
were well stated by President Kennedy in his messages to Congress urging 
enactment of a broad program of federal aid to public schools. “Too many 
[Americans] are illiterate or untrained,” he pointed out in 1962, “and thus 
either unemployed or underemployed. Too many receive an education di¬ 
minished in quality in thousands of districts which cannot or do not support 
modern and adequate facilities, well-paid and well-trained teachers, or even 
a sufficiently long school year. Too many—an estimated one million a year- 
leave school before completing high school-the bare minimum for a fair 
start in modern-day life. Too many high school graduates with talent-num¬ 
bering in the hundreds of thousands—fail to go on to college; and 40 per 
cent of those who enter college drop out before graduation. And too few, 
finally, are going on to the graduate studies that modern society requires in 
increasing number.” 3 To make matters worse, schools which are already 
overcrowded and understaffed must find room and teachers for an addi¬ 
tional 14,000,000 students by 1970. Obviously, if present-day standards are 
to be maintained where they are adequate and improved where they are not, 

a massive national effort will be required. 

Yet it is equally true, many critics insist, that the deficiencies of American 
2 The Contemporary Challenge to American 
The Educational Policies Commission is a joint 
organizations of professional educators-the Nation 
ican Association of School Administrators. 
a New York Times , February 7,1962, p, 20. 
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schools are not merely quantitative in character. What is needed, they say, 
even more than additional classrooms and better-trained teachers is a gen¬ 
eral raising of intellectual standards. The youth of America, the charge has 
been made, are simply not getting a first-class education in many, perhaps 
most schools throughout the land. They are not being taught the right sub¬ 
jects in the right way, it is said, and the educationists (the professional educa¬ 
tors trained in the nation’s teachers’ colleges) are largely to blame. Crudely 
stated, this is essentially the position of critics as diverse in their background 
as history Professor Arthur Bestor, Jr., and Admiral Hyman Rickovcr. But 
long before John Dewey and Columbia’s Teachers College made their 
presence felt, thoughtful persons were concerned about the quality of 
American education. As far back as the Age of Jackson, Tocqueville could 
remark, with considerable justice, that the United States was content with 
a “middling standard” for human knowledge. “I do not believe there is a 
country in the world where,” he said, “in proportion to the population, 
there are so few ignorant and at the same time so few learned individuals. 
Primary instruction is within the reach of everybody; superior instruction 
is scarcely to be obtained by any.” 4 

Today, no one can fairly say that superior instruction is scarcely to be 
found in the United States. Yet one modern critic—Jacques Barzun-has 
gone even further in his indictment. Both in theory and practice, he de¬ 
clares, “and from top to bottom, American education serves other ends 
than Intellect.” The trouble, he says, is that Americans insist on “keeping 
the schools ‘democratic’ in the sense of ignoring differences in ability and 
‘giving’ a college career to all who ask for it.” We have come to regard 
education as a “device for equalizing merit” and as “the open door to eco¬ 
nomic and social advancement.” “When under democracy education ceases 
to be a privilege and becomes a right,” he says, “the student’s motive and 
attitude change. The class turns into a clientele to be satisfied, and a skeptical 
one: teach me if you can.” It is time, therefore, to forget the slogans of 
mass education: “ ‘Keeping the schools democratic,’ preventing them from 
‘producing an elite,’ insisting on ‘giving all our children the same educa¬ 
tion.’” As long as American education is permeated with this egalitarian 
philosophy, he concludes, it will continue to be wasteful, dangerous, and 
unjust. 

Whether quality and quantity are deemed compatible in education may 
well depend, in the end, upon one’s notion of democracy. As Reinhold 
Niebuhr has suggested, there are at least two views of democracy indigenous 
to the United States. One is Jeffersonian in spirit, the other Jacksonian. The 
one insists that, as far as possible, everyone should have an equal opportunity 
to develop his talents to the fullest, but it is not opposed to a “natural aris¬ 
tocracy of worth and talent.” The other maintains that one man is as good 
as another, and that all social distinctions, even those based on merit, are 
to be minimized. In its failure to provide scholarships for all needy students 

4 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York, 1946), 1,51-52. 
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of talent, American education is Jacksonian in spirit. “We give everyone the 
right to acquire an education,” says Niebuhr, “if the family budget and 
the resourcefulness of the youth are able to cope with our ever higher edu¬ 
cational costs.” The Russians, on the other hand, actively recruit and sub¬ 
sidize the “bright sons and daughters of peasants for the most advanced 
scientific training.” In insisting on an “aristocracy of excellence,” the Soviet 
system, he concludes, is Jeffersonian in spirit and, in this respect, “better 
than our own system of free education.” 6 One other paradox is worth pon¬ 
dering. “In Russia, where capitalism is cursed for its competitiveness, com¬ 
petition in schools is the norm,” Barzun points out, “whereas in the capi¬ 
talistic West it has all but disappeared.” In education, as in life itself, 
competition can be overdone, no doubt, but as the American businessman 
should be the first to insist, no more dependable spur to greater effort and 
efficiency has yet been found. Perhaps it is time to return in all levels of 
education above the elementary to the Jeffersonian ideal. 


EQUALITY AND DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION* 

Jacques Barzun, scholar, teacher, and author, is now dean of faculties 
and provost of Columbia University, He is the author of Teacher in 
America {1545), God’s Country and Mine (1954), The Energies of Art 
{ l 9 S 6 )i end Science, The Glorious Entertainment {1964), 
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Today, the Western world ... is headed 
toward mass schooling, the European half 
of that world making the attempt some 
sixty years after the United States. Our 
current discussion of education in America 
is thus of peculiar interest, because wc, 
dissatisfied with our handiwork, are seeking 
to change just at the time when England, 
France, and Germany are courageously 
starting to repeat our mistakes. Our words 
and acts are doubly important because we 
are the pioneers others copy or listen to. 

Ours is surely the most remarkable of 
educational systems in that it is the only 
one to deal with anything like the same 
numbers with so much liberality and per¬ 
sistence. We offer education from infancy 
to-and I was about to say ‘the grave.’ Edu¬ 
cation in the United States is a passion and 
a paradox. Millions want it and commend 
it, and arc busy about it, at the same time 
as they arc willing to degrade it by trying 
to get it free of charge and free of work. 
Education with us has managed to reconcile 
the contradictory extremes of being a duty 
and a diversion, and to dude intellectual 
control so completely that it can become 
an empty ritual without arousing protest..,. 

No doubt the continual comparisons 
with ‘Soviet education,’ of which very few 
know anything reliable, have upset us; and 
so has the image of the ‘tidal wave’ of 
youth expected by 1970. This prospect in 
turn leads to agitation about the educational 
use of television and other machinery, again 
in the belief that multiplying voices, rooms, 
and scats to the right number will bring 
‘education’ to the newcomers, Whether the 
educating that now goes on face to face 
will remain the same when put on the 
screen is a question seldom raised. Hardly 
anyone knows what does go on, nor is there 
agreement about what should go on and 
does not. 

The confusion is not ours alone. Most 
of Europe is recasting its old systems, also 
in the dark. According to one survey, some 
forty nations of the world are short of 
teachers and engaged in school reform. 
Considering how dreary educational:dis- 
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mission is, the number of people now being 
bored with it must exceed any previous 
maximum. What is especially distressing is 
that our own brand of theory and practice 
is now reaching to the antipodes and 
threatening to eclipse there the demands of 
Intellect. From Tasmania, for instance, 
comes an official phamphlet entitled 
‘Learning Is Living,’ which details the 
island’s adult education program. The title 
by itself reveals what a congenial error 
overtakes modern states on the threshold 
of mass education. 

It is the error of supposing that because 
under popular government all good things 
are for everybody, it follows that all things 
whatever are interfused and all distinctions 
arc false. This is the belief that we see 
at work in journalism and publishing, and 
again in democratic manners. If it is indeed 
true that ‘learning is living,’ then the school 
loses its institutional—its properly artificial 
-character, and soon people forget that 
learning requires attention and assiduity, 
They end by repudiating the school and 
entrust to some sort of pseudo-schooling, 
some ‘life-like’ contrivance, the task of 
teaching. ... 

The fallacy is buried in the damnable 
word ‘education’, from which all this word¬ 
play started, and which we now find em¬ 
blazoned in all the mansions of life, Besides 
all the educating for health, character, hap¬ 
piness, and pedestrian safety, we now have 
driver education and alcohol education, 
cancer education and sex cducation-just as 
next to the Education of Henry Adams wc 
have The Education of a Poker Player, The 
advertisers educate us to the fact that a 
new detergent is afloat and an old oil com¬ 
pany has changed its name. A thousand and 
one leagues have ‘campaigns of education,’ 
which means occupying space in the papers 
and teaching us by correspondence their 
pressing need of cash, The YMCAs and 
evening schools, the Sunrise Semesters and 
Midnight Colleges all profess to educate 
‘in’ something-business English or the Aus¬ 
tralian crawl: never was so much sharing 
of crafts and powers carried on with 
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such good will and so little uneasiness of 
mind. 

The word ‘education’ should accord¬ 
ingly be reserved for all this, which it has 
conquered, and absolutely banned from 
discussions of schooling, and instruction, 
which in an evil day it replaced. ‘Educa¬ 
tion’ sounds ‘broad,’ a richer, more phil¬ 
anthropic gift than ‘instruction.’ There is 
less of superior-to-inferior in it, hence 
egalitarian manners prefer it-we are all 
educating ourselves together; and—cheerful 
thought!-education is never done, whereas 
in instruction there is a point (or should 
be) at which one knows how to read, 
count, write, speak German, and understand 
physics. Education also suggests—rightly so 
-the diversity of men’s minds and talents, 
which seek different ends; it is thus the 
more democratic and liberal word. The 
modern vision of endless creativity, the love 
of art and the relish for indefinite inward¬ 
ness also call for ‘education,’ the all-inclu¬ 
sive. Finally, science in the form of psy¬ 
chology and ‘guidance’ has transformed 
teaching and learning into ‘the educational 
process’ and made teaching and instruction 
seem dry and mean. Educate, educator, cdu- 
cationist—the names permit a humble pro¬ 
fession, armed with method, to permeate 
our life with its confident pretensions. 

These things being so, we must, if we 
really intend to change our schools, forget 
the language, and especially the slogans, of 
mass education. They betray the user as 
well as the listener. 'Keeping the schools 
democratic,’ preventing them from ‘pro¬ 
ducing an elite,’ insisting on ‘giving all our 
children the same education’ would not 
satisfy the very people who fight for these 
‘principles’, if ‘education’ were omitted and 
the other words replaced by honestly de¬ 
scriptive ones: shall all children receive in¬ 
struction in the same subjects through high 
school, whether they or their parents want 
the same or not? We say we need research 
scientists and engineers: does the choice of 
these careers require different instruction 
from hotel-keeping and shorthand and 
typewriting, or does it not? Does training 
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a group of scientists at public expense in 
high schools and state universities create an 
elite likely to lord it over hotel managers 
and stenographers? Or more generally, does 
social equality depend on the possession of 
identical knowledge? This question of dif¬ 
ferent training clearly applies as well to 
scholars in the humanities and the social 
sciences (who, it seems, are also wanted 
men) and to lawyers, doctors, accountants, 
and other professionals. 

As for keeping the schools ‘democratic’ 
in the sense of ignoring differences of abil¬ 
ity and ‘giving’ a college career to all who 
ask for it, this is the scheme which has just 
broken down and brought many people to 
the realization that it is wasteful, dangerous, 
and unjust. Ability and achievement are 
too important to the country to lie any 
longer trifled with, as has been done bv 
maintaining that failure is something a child 
must invariably be shielded from, lest he 
take a dislike to learning. True, every re¬ 
proof must be accompanied by encourage¬ 
ment, and error should not he represented 
to youth as irrevocable. Hut none of this 
means that to fail is one way of succeeding. 

The analogy of athletics must lie pressed 
until all recognize that in the exertions of 
Intellect those who lack the muscles, co¬ 
ordination, and will power can claim no 
place at the training table, let alone on the 
playing field.... 

Elementary and Secondary Schools 
... There is so far something peculiarly 
American about the institution of the child- 
centered school. Americans began by lov¬ 
ing youth, and now, out of adult self-pity 
they worship it. At the same time, in all j 
their institutions, they do not merely de¬ 
sire, hut work for the widest sociability. 

The American atmosphere requires that 1; 

everybody present shall participate, have a | 

good time, share the good things, and help i 

maintain the universal good-fellowship. [ 

This outlook may recall by inherited mem- I 

ory the brotherhood of the humble trans- I 

planted from Europe, or it may spring I 

from the more bourgeois doctrine of equal- I 
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ity. However it may be, in such a moral 
climate it was inevitable that our schools 
should aim at social adjustment first, even 
if practical needs had not made this con¬ 
venient. On the one hand, ‘adjustment’ 
helps to assimilate the foreigner and the 
poor; on the other, it respects the resistance 
of the majority to intellectual work and 
makes teachers of many with no special 
talents. 

When, therefore, critics from the uni¬ 
versities attack our public schools for anti- 
intcllcctualism, on the assumption that it 
would take only a high resolve and a 
changed curriculum to make them seminar¬ 
ies of Intellect, the attack falls harmlessly 
against the solid barrier of facts: we can¬ 
not make intellectuals out of two million 
pupils—too many arc incapable of the effort 
even a modestly bookish education re¬ 
quires; too many have the good sense to 
know that they want instead some voca¬ 
tional training that will be immediately 
marketable, 

The only answer is the selection and 
special schooling of those with a talent for 
abstraction, articulateness, and the pursuit 
of ideas in books. This selection need not 
mean a new kind of segregation: many 
classes can be shared by all the children in 
a school, special classes will speed the in¬ 
tellectually strong toward their goals. Re¬ 
cent attempts to ‘adjust’ in this new way 
have proved to school authorities that the 
heavens do not fall at this differentiation 
and-what they feared even more than di¬ 
vine wrath-that parents do not protest, 
but accept philosophically the accident of 
brains. It seems as if after sixty years of 
rugged trial American education were mak¬ 
ing its way out of the lowlands. We could 
be cheerful about this if it were not for 
two handicaps: the coming ‘tidal wave,’ 
which will strain school funds and obscure 
recent gains, and the almost total lack of 
intellectual attachments among those who 
think they lead our schools. 

That in a given public school there 
should be overcrowding and poor teaching 
by ill-trained substitutes is bad but under¬ 
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standable; the shocking thing is that in a 
better-served community, or in a private 
school proud of its selection of pupils and 
teachers, one should find deep hostility to 
Intellect (despite lip service to it) and sol¬ 
emn fooling professing to be science. The 
high-placed theorists in teachers’ colleges, 
the experts in departments of psychology 
and centers of social research, have taught 
that the purpose of the school is not alone 
to ‘prepare for life’ by teaching vocational 
or other subjects of use to the greater num¬ 
ber, not alone to insure the child’s getting 
along with his fellows and finding content¬ 
ment in schoolwork, but also to achieve a 
‘broad’ program of private and social prog¬ 
ress toward perfection, This overshadows 
all other purposes: ‘From the kindergarten 
through the college, there is the general 
aim . . . that each pupil-student shall, in 
order to meet the needs of life, build an 
inclusive character, an informed and intel¬ 
ligent character, a constructive and respon¬ 
sible character, a character really adequate 
to meet the needs of life,’ 

Besides this are some ‘specific aims’: ‘to 
help each pupil-student increasingly to de¬ 
velop as a well-balanced intelligent indi¬ 
vidual, that he may achieve the finest fea¬ 
sible best that in him lies. On this depends 
democracy and freedom and real life, .,. 
[to help him also] as an increasingly ef¬ 
fective member of society with positive 
commitment to the support of the common 
good, each as an effective democratic citi¬ 
zen of his community, his state, our nation, 
and the one world.’ Another 125 words 
enjoin ‘help’ to make the student ‘increas¬ 
ingly’ helpful to his family, ‘sensitive’ to 
the rights of others, ‘especially minority 
groups,’ and equipped with an ‘increasingly 
over-all moral commitment,’ Not one di¬ 
rect word about the mind, Intellect, or 
knowledge. And all this is a mere preamble 
to the question ‘How Should Teachers Be 
Educated?’ ... 

Vagueness is bound to prevail when the 
aim of the school is no longer instruction 
in subjects, but education in attitudes to 
meet the needs of life. From the premise 
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that life demands other qualities than learn¬ 
ing, which is true and important, we have 
come to the conclusion that in a school 
scholastic ability and scholastic subjects arc 
indecent and ought to be disguised: I am 
conscious that in using the word ‘pupil’ in 
this essay I sound archaic: the child is 
the real thing. While biology and algebra 
are made genteel, play-acting goes on with 
‘living predicaments,’ ‘panoramas,’ ‘junior 
town meetings,’ and ‘research projects,’ all 
of which can be used in many directions, 
like a transfer on a busline. The dogma 
goes far: a year ago or so, a good parochial 
high school in the Middle West was taken 
off the accreditation list because it did not 
offer Home Economics and Industrial Arts. 
These last-named subjects are no doubt im¬ 
portant, and to some, who will shortly be¬ 
come wives and machinists, very important. 
But to argue that they are a necessary part 
of the curriculum to a community that does 
not want them shows the distance traveled 
since Jefferson’s and Franklin’s naive belief 
that public schools were for spreading 
literacy. 

Meanwhile, the simple but difficult arts 
of paying attention, copying accurately, 
following an argument, detecting an am¬ 
biguity or a false inference, testing guesses 
by summoning up contrary instances, or¬ 
ganizing one’s time and one’s thoughts for 
study-all these arts, which cannot be 
taught in the air but only through the 
difficulties of a defined subject, which can¬ 
not be taught in one course or one year, 
but must be acquired gradually, in dozens 
of connections-thesc arts of the minds are 
believed to be miraculously added unto the 
child whose creativity has been released by 
asking his parents haphazard answers to 
impossible questions, and who has received 
praise for their joint effort in an atmos¬ 
phere of contact and forcbearance. 

The outcome is that the educated young 
are self-educated, not only in the trite 
meaning of the phrase, but in the sense that 
at some point in their career they confront 
their nurtured incapacity, and with gritted 
teeth set out to repair one or more of the 
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deficiencies—-linguistic or mathematical- 
which we have come to regard as normal 
and even praiseworthy..,. 

Colleges and Universities 

At the same time as they foster the 
blurred mind, then, the elementary and 
secondary schools postpone and Finally 
make unpalatable the ancient discipline of 
work. But it would he a mistake to suppose 
that college brings about a radical change, 
How could it? There are mountainous ar¬ 
rears of ignorance, and little habit of study 
to bring to bear upon them. And there are, 
besides, the collegiate forms of philan¬ 
thropy, make-believe, and the desire to 
play. The best thing that has been found so 
far to remedy a part of the incompetence 
carried forward from high school is ‘gen¬ 
eral education’-the attempt to show the 
young how abstract ‘subjects’ lumg to¬ 
gether to form the traditions by which the 
world lives, In good hands general educa¬ 
tion courses at least teach a youth how to 
read, 

But no way has yet been found to teach 
him how to write, The sole magic that 
could make freshman composition succeed 
would be the belief on the part of both 
student and teacher that writing mattered, 
that the instructor was bored by dullness, 
offended by barbarisms, and outraged by 
nonsense. Then the student might begin 
to feel, through his written work, a moral 
responsibility for his intellectual acts. As 
things are, he writes in order to gain three 
credits, work off a degree requirement, 
and ‘satisfy’ the English department, which 
has been delegated by the rest of the fac¬ 
ulty to demand payment of this debt of 
honor. Members of the other departments 
can apparently do without clear prose, 
though some ask for it, grumbling at its 
permanent scarcity. More often, they rely 
on powers of divination to glimpse histori¬ 
cal or literary or scientific truth through 
the mists of adolescent incoherence, which 
they themselves would find it grievous and 
perplexing to correct, 

This is not. to say that the best liberal 
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arts colleges do not achieve remarkable re¬ 
sults as remedial institutions. In four years 
they often manage to reawaken the high 
school graduate narcotized by the special 
dullness of the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
The college, moreover, sometimes gives the 
able student a command of one of the ele¬ 
ments—language, logic, or number-which 
have hitherto eluded him: the cripple is 
first given a crutch and then taught to 
walk without it, 

But these cases must be rare in propor¬ 
tion to the total college population, or we 
should not hear the continual complaints of 
those who admit to the professional schools, 
Dean William C. Warren, of the Columbia 
University School of Law, tells us in his 
Report for 1955: ‘We have found that few 
of our entering students, however carefully 
selected, possess these skills [reading and 
writing] to the extent needed for law 
study.’ I11 England, a recent outcry of the 
Medical Council after a reading of examina¬ 
tion papers led Mr. Alex Atkinson to write 
for Punch a lively parody entitled ‘How I 
Done My Research.’ Taken together with 
similar indications from France and Ger¬ 
many, this suggests a democratic phenom¬ 
enon, the signs of which began to be no¬ 
ticed soon after the turn of the century. 

But in the United States the condition is 
aggravated by that indifference to central 
subjects which colleges continue from the 
lower schools. Deaii Erwin N. Griswold of 
Harvard complained some time ago of ca¬ 
pable applicants to his Law School who of¬ 
fered college records showing no literature, 
mathematics, philosophy, physical science, 
or foreign languages, but consisting wholly 
of courses in Principles of Advertising 
Media, Office Management, Principles of 
Retailing, Stage and Costume Design, and 
Methods in Minor Sports. 

‘Real life,’ it would seem, has crept in 
and ousted academic subjects, that is to say, 
not only those which are best for furnish¬ 
ing the mind and giving order to thought, 
but those which are alone capable of being 
taught theoretically. This fundamental dis¬ 
tinction, elementary to the trained intellect, 
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is virtually forgotten in the zeal of edu¬ 
cators to ‘offer’ as a course whatever is a 
namable activity of man. This willingness 
matches the student’s penchant for avoiding 
hard conceptual work in genuine subjects 
and for playing at others, which depend on 
practice for their meaning and whose so- 
called principles are but platitudes or tau¬ 
tologies. For the intellectually lazy, 
Methods In Minor Sports is as far as 
thought can reach, The student’s desire to 
prolong his earlier ‘activity’ is understand¬ 
able, but its indulgence is ill fact a fraud 
practiced upon him, for his courses will 
neither increase his literacy nor impress 
his prospective employers, Meantime the 
law school chat accepts him because of his 
‘general intelligence’ has the task of start¬ 
ing him on his ABCs. 

Colleges whose main curriculum is aca¬ 
demic are not thereby saved from another 
kind of make-believe, which frequently 
leads a student to drop philosophy or Eng¬ 
lish for journalism or business administra¬ 
tion, In a university college, these ‘enliven¬ 
ing’ subjects are taught by men from the 
marketplace, whereas the academic ones 
are taught by young graduate assistants 
(section men), who are subject to the pro¬ 
fessional’s fallacy. They look upon college 
students as future specialists of their own 
kind and speak to them of nothing but the 
methods and minutiae of scholarship. For 
example, if the college offers an introduc¬ 
tory course in the civilization of India, 
scholarly standards require that it be taught 
by a student of Sanskrit, This is reasonable, 
but experience shows that one would have 
to supply a keeper or a policeman before 
one could stop a young Sanskritist from 
spending class time on doubtful etymologies 
and disputed points in the literature. That 
his students cannot follow, and are bored 
and discouraged, does not deter him for 
many years. Meanwhile one understands 
why Milton said, T hate a pupil teacher.’ 

No doubt some graduate assistants and 
young instructors are capable of good 
teaching, but something is radically false in 
a ‘philosophy’ which says that the college 
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student should receive a general and liberal 
education, and which makes its teachers the 
living refutation of that ideal, 

There is worse, The majority of assist¬ 
ants teaching in our universities are neither 
bom scholars nor aspiring to be educated 
men. They are caught in a maze-preoccu¬ 
pied with their own studies and examina¬ 
tions, with their young families and the 
cost of living, For all but the best, the main 
responsibility in research and teaching con¬ 
sists in amassing facts and avoiding factual 
error. What they do in the ‘third hour’ of 
the course is try to correct the wrong im¬ 
pressions gathered from the textbook or 
the lectures of the senior professor-in 
short, coach the group to pass with a gen¬ 
tlemanly C the monthly quizzes and final 
examinations. The whole tendency of the 
arrangement is to enthrone the thought- 
cliche, to give it value as a passport, to con¬ 
vince the student* that this facsimile is what 
learning and Intellect consist of, 
Occasionally-for we must not forget 
the large number of intelligent people 
studying and teaching in any college—an 
embryo of intellectual discussion comes into 
being; fledgling ideas begin to fly about. 
But the young instructor, and sometimes 
the senior man, are not able to keep the 
collective thought alive, Where would any 
of them have acquired the art or the man¬ 
ners for it? The students have no skill in 
making their ideas clear or in meeting a 
point, One or two speak too much and too 
fast; a few others struggle with a weak 
vocabulary and faulty grammar to give 
body to phantom thoughts; while the dumb 
majority are confirmed in their suspicion 
of Intellect as directionless quibble. At best, 
the instructor straightens out the group on 
matters of fact and the accepted generalities 
of the subject. Fie almost never imparts 
principles for the conduct of the under¬ 
standing, and he certainly does nothing that 
would spontaneously kindle in his students 
a bias in favor of Intellect. 

It is these underprivileged minds which 
in the last two years of college are expected 
to ‘specialize,’ do research, write an honors 


thesis. This is an attractive change from 
sitting, taking notes, and giving back in 
writing a faint approximation of memories 
associated with boredom and pain. At this 
point, surely, some men begin to receive 
intellectual training. But just as often, per¬ 
haps, the misdirection only grows worse. 
The instructor is an able specialist himself, 
and he puts his pride in treating his charges 
as fellow scholars. This means that he never 
dreams of telling them how to use a li¬ 
brary or write a sentence. ‘Maturity* and 
high scholarship alike require that all such 
trivia be glossed over, and the time reserved 
for the issues arising out of the assigned 
topic. The good student has long been ac¬ 
customed to having opinions on issues, but 
he flounders among the technicalities of re¬ 
search and devices of expression which 
alone would make those opinions tenable. 
Details become more and more unmention¬ 
able as the tutorial hours grow loftier in 
contents. The students expect nothing but 
‘suggestions’—and praise. I remember a 
very able young lady, a graduate magm 
cum laude from one of our leading uni¬ 
versity colleges, and who burst into tears 
when she received from me her third fail¬ 
ing grade in a row from her weekly papers 
on historiography. Conversation brought out 
the fact that she had worked in college with 
two distinguished scholars and had never 
received less than A- on her written work. 
She added very candidly: ‘Of course, they 
made comments like yours in the margins, 
but they never marked me down for it,’ 
The moral of this liberality is not hard to 
draw, and a clever student draws it almost 
unconsciously: grades and critical com¬ 
ments are part of the ritual she has been 
familiar with since infancy. It does not 
not mean anything. What really matters, 
more than ever, is ‘independent thought,’ 
and ‘original’ point of view, creativity, Flas 
she not reached the stage of higher educa¬ 
tion? Outwardly, yes, but who could say 
higher than what?-the phrase has the in¬ 
definite suggestion of ‘the better hotels.’ 

Although college teachers are out of 
touch with high school teachers—inexcus¬ 


ably so-and university people are at war 
with educationists, the culture sees to it 
that the organic looseness of the lower 
schools infects the higher. Students are after 
all but pupils grown taller, and their bad 
habits become unspoken demands to which, 
owing to the sensitivity of our manners, 
teachers and institutions respond. 

This lack of strain begins with the ‘flex¬ 
ibility’ which colleges irrationally make 
their principal boast. All their rules, they 
announce, arc made to be broken, and their 
curriculum adapts itself to the meanest un¬ 
derstanding. Each institution offers hun¬ 
dreds of courses in case someone should 
want them, They are made attractivc-and 
flexible in substance-by ‘imaginative’ titles, 
e.g,, ‘Drama and Dreams,’ ‘Evil and the 
State Since 1900,’ The response to this of¬ 
fering is also flexible; it fluctuates, there is 
a perpetual boom-and-bust in subject mat¬ 
ter. Now Russian is the rage and thousands 
arc taking it who will never progress be¬ 
yond bungling; at times economics is up 
and government down; at other times, it is 
the reverse. English and psychology main¬ 
tain their lead, based, regrettably, on their 
relative ease, Behind this show, and influ¬ 
encing the participants, is a series of un- 
examined beliefs: psychology helps you get 
along; English prepares for delightful jobs 
in publishing; economics leads to executive 
posts and government to being employed 
by international agencies—the vocational 
urge is strong, but seldom enlightened. For 
these courses are quite properly not train¬ 
ing courses, and they rarely mesh together 
to form a reasonably complete theory of 
the subject. They are just departmental 
electives, some of which the department 
hopes will be popular. Any four or six or 
eight will make a ‘major’, and once the se¬ 
mester examination is passed, the knowl¬ 
edge acquired is sealed off from whence it 
came. No one other than the student has 
any right to ask for it again. , . . 

In addition to this costly liberating, the 
college follows the schools in their posture 
of wooing. When under democracy edu¬ 
cation ceases to be a privilege and becomes 


a right, the student’s motive and attitude 
change. The class turns into a clientele to 
be satisfied, and a skeptical one: teach me 
if you can. The mood follows naturally 
upon the child-rearing experts’ demonstra¬ 
tion that ‘lock-step teaching’ is hurtful to 
the very young, because their development 
is uneven. They must be ready or feel a 
need. By extension, there is now no point 
outside the professional schools at which 
the student is told: this you must know, 
now and forever. The enlightening belief 
that some kinds of ignorance are culpable 
is gone. 

In the sciences the notion of cumulative, 
indispensable knowledge has survived, and 
with it, in many places, an instructive sever¬ 
ity. Yet there are ways of ‘taking’ and ‘pass¬ 
ing’ mathematics or physics which ‘satisfy’ 
high school and college instructors without 
visible gain in knowledge. When this is 
true, in science or other subjects, it is not 
always due to the teacher’s incompetence in 
the abstract. More often it comes from his 
relation to the student, which is no longer 
one of a legitimate authority met by will¬ 
ing submission, but one of popularity-seek¬ 
ing met by patronizing tolerance. Where 
formerly the student who did not like or 
admire his teacher might feel hatred, lie 
now feels a friendly sort of contempt. And 
though the modern student may like with¬ 
out contempt, he is not apt to admire: the 
feeling is not in our manners and therefore 
not in his emotional vocabulary. A teacher 
is liked because he is a ‘good guy’; and he 
and his colleagues are ‘just people,’ as books 
on the subject keep reminding us, A faculty 
of good guys would make the ideal college, 
one of friendly and informal equals, warm 
as a family. 

Free fraternizing between teacher and 
taught is in fact recognized as one of the 
great advantages of the small college. Stu¬ 
dents can visit their instructors at home, 
‘size up’ their wives and children, and as¬ 
certain that they are all ‘human.’ The more 
human, the less likely that the demands in 
course will be heavy or strictly adhered to, 
For under our manners it is not conceivable 
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that a man should break bread with you, 
call you by your first name, and without 
anger or unpleasantness, exact the fulfill¬ 
ment of your obligation. There would be 
in it no love of human error, no mercy: 
it would be rank justice. 

The drive for popularity is, on the 
teacher’s part at least, quite unconscious; 
and so is the inequity that results from 
being human at every turn. The special 
permissions, arrangements, and extensions 
of time that stretch academic rules into 
meaninglessness are not seen as doing an 
injustice to those who observe these rules, 
because students are not seen as competing 
with one another, nor indeed as engaged 
in work which belongs to the life of grown 
men. These three notions-competition, 
work, and the life of men-are obscured by 
the pervasive democratic ideas of individual 
goals, self-development, and liberating edu¬ 
cation. In college, though life is near and 
the present beckons, the appropriate life¬ 
likeness of performance and failure is 
largely absent. The institutional aim is 
rather to push through as many as possible. 
If a grade is required for an honor or a 
privilege, a student who misses that grade 
stands a fair chance of getting it neverthe¬ 
less by appealing to his instructor in the 
name of all that hangs on his success. 

So alien are justice and competitive ef¬ 
fort to the academic world that recently a 
leading university abolished the require¬ 
ment of high standing for scholarship stu¬ 
dents, oil the ground that it made these 
students nervous and put them in a different 
academic category from the rest, who can 
pass with a low C. It is amusing to reflect 
that in Russia, where capitalism is cursed 
for its competitiveness, competition in 
schools is the norm, whereas in the capital¬ 
istic West it has all but disappeared. When 
an American teacher awakens to his duty 
and fails the incompetent, there is an out¬ 
cry. Students, parents, and often other 
teachers, object-no doubt correctly-that 
it is ‘out of line’. .. . 

To judge by words, the academic world 
is very much alive to the desirability of 


maintaining standards. Not a minute passes 
without some reference to this sacred duty. 
Carrying it out is another thing. Here again 
few are incompetent or dishonest in the 
abstract; but the lack of clear notions and 
express demands produces the same effect 
as incompetence and dishonesty. The very 
customs of the academic grove militate 
against standards. The system of credits 
turns attention away from substance. The 
student amasses points in order to advance, 
as in the game of parcheesi, but strange to 
say in the land of practicality, to ask what 
he can do is an invasion of privacy. As one 
student remarked when rebuked for an 
illegible scrawl, ‘Well, it’s my handwriting, 
isn’t it?’ At other times, on other subjects, 
the attitude is: ‘It’s no good, I know, but 
whose is any better?’ Examinations are in 
bad repute, and some teachers boast that 
they do not take them seriously. Whenever 
possible they substitute exercises believed 
to be more ‘genuine’-a report on the read¬ 
ing of three books, a long term paper, a set 
of questions worked on at home. Sometimes 
these do disclose ability, a general bright¬ 
ness coupled with responsible behavior. But 
we knew that our young in college were 
intelligent and nice; the question is, why 
are they there? 

It is an unchallenged commonplace that 
what you learn in college does not matter. 
What does matter is not agreed upon: some 
say ‘contacts’; others ‘atmosphere.’ College 
is ‘broadening,’ ‘liberating,’ ‘stimulating.’ 
How? Lectures, it appears, are no longer in 
favor; hence lecturers do not take the trou¬ 
ble they once did to organize, dramatize, 
and deliver, though they still address hun¬ 
dreds, sometimes in scattered colonies, view¬ 
ing closed-circuit television. Small classes are 
in favor, but I suspect more for ‘human’ than 
for intellectual reasons. In small classes 
more reading is done, perhaps, and more 
‘participating,’ but somehow not much 
more instruction. There often is about the 
small class something of the illusion of 
work one finds in the committee meeting. 
It can be an agreeable chat. In general, the 
net worth of the time and energy spent in 
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college would seem to be a residue of mis¬ 
cellaneous experience. The contents and 
coherence of the work the degree stands 
for are secondary; otherwise it would not 
be possible to do what so many are praised 
for doing-combine a fatiguing part-time 
job with athletic or other activities while 
giving a token performance in class. These 
sturdy campus heroes by common consent 
receive for their moral and physical en¬ 
durance the kind of honoring that properly 
belongs to scholastic achievement. 

The observer is driven to conclude that 
under democratic conditions of equality 
mixed with envy, the college degree is the 
last remaining mark of class. ... In the 
United States it is certainly social desire 
that presses the demand for more colleges 
to accommodate the new generations. Ex¬ 
cept among academics themselves the vivid 
awareness of a need to train the nation’s 
talents comes only as an afterthought-cliche. 
Indeed, even the best-informed part of the 
public has no accurate idea of the merits 
of various colleges. Its opinions are fifteen 
years behind the times-except as to social 
ranking. But snobbery apart, the dividing 
line of the college degree is now part of 
the economic system as well as of accepted 
manners. Someone has computed that sev¬ 
enty-one occupations require a B.A. When 
what is euphemistically called a noncollege 
graduate succeeds as a business executive 
making twenty-thousand dollars a year it 
is news. I have known three or four persons 
of ability and education who, for lack of 
a diploma, had great difficulty obtaining 
employment corresponding to their unques¬ 
tioned talents. No wonder that once a 
young person has a foot in college, he (or 
his parents if he is unconcerned) will do 
anything to reach the goal. For the great 
majority the name of the college matters 
no more than its curriculum, faculty, or 
standards. 

Graduate Schools 

Mass education, in short, has redis¬ 
covered the convenient badge of the Eng¬ 
lish ‘pass degree.’ Does the present unrest 
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mean that we are about to install a true 
‘honors degree’? Some think that this is 
unnecessary because our many kinds of 
graduate schools choose the best minds and 
give them, at long last, the genuine higher 
learning. This is inexact. A few leading 
law and medical schools are able to guess 
at who may be the ablest and subject them 
to a discipline. But the rest, including the 
nonprofessional graduate schools, lack the 
opportunity and often the desire. As at 
every earlier step in schooling, graduate 
admissions have regard to promise rather 
than achievement; they are the gambles 
of a futurist on students whose ability and 
knowledge are incommensurable. Hence the 
student body is mixed and the training un¬ 
certain. Outside the professional schools, 
graduate instruction follows the routines 
of an apprentice system designed eighty 
years ago, when numbers were small and 
scholars were dedicated beings. 

In some ways, indeed, it is in the modem 
graduate school that the falsity which per¬ 
meates our schooling is most flagrant and 
seemingly least remediable. We have seen 
one aspect of the fraud in describing the 
teaching of undergraduates by harassed and 
unprepared graduate students. The same 
disparity between ends and means is re¬ 
produced in such accepted practices as giv¬ 
ing promotion for research to men ap¬ 
pointed and salaried for teaching. Research 
worth having can only be hoped for, not 
commanded; yet in the best schools teach¬ 
ing is deemed inferior to it and a nuisance. 
This judgment is expressed in the coveted 
research professorships, and even more viv¬ 
idly in the inducements recently held out 
by the wealthier state universities to the 
members of poor ancient ones: the distin¬ 
guished man is offered a high salary, fre¬ 
quent leaves of absence, funds for research, 
and no duties. The highest prize of the 
teaching profession is: no teaching. For the 
first time in history, apparently, scholars 
want no disciples. And perhaps, seeing 
those that come forward, they are right. 
In any case, they accept sterilization at a 
high fee, while the funds voted by legisla- 
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tures and foundations to ‘increase facilities’ 
serve in fact to remove the best minds from 
the classroom. 

By the lore of graduate schools, to pub¬ 
lish what is ‘new’ is the only accepted way 
to contribute to knowledge. It follows that 
originality is sought also in the work of 
graduates, whose general information is 
lacking or recently acquired, whose tech¬ 
nical training, if they are fortunate, dates 
from a senior thesis, and whose ability to 
write a page-let alone a book- has never 
been developed by suitable exercises, As 
in college, the pretense is that ‘mature per¬ 
sons’ having free choice can educate them¬ 
selves by following lecture courses which 
are assumed to be ‘advanced’ and which 
may be taken in any order and combination. 
After a suitable number of lectures and one 
or two seminars, in which students read 
papers haltingly in front of their uninter¬ 
ested peers, the comprehensive oral exami¬ 
nation suddenly looms, demanding of the 
candidate a breadth and depth of knowl¬ 
edge equal to the sum of the same in the 
heads of his half-dozen examiners. In most 
subjects, few attempts are made to educe 
principles from ever larger masses of facts 
and to relegate detail to handbooks. The 
sum total of many specialities is required 
of the student, no matter how many years 
of his adult life are swallowed up in the 
preparation. Many give up. The rest go 
in for cramming, which after the strain of 
the vomition leaves a man reflecting that 
there was one week in his life when he 
knew a great deal. 

The institution built on these assump¬ 
tions crowns them all with the affectation 
of having nothing to do with the prepara¬ 
tion of teachers, It would consider itself 
disgraced if it gave courses in pedagogy or 
in the history of education, It knows and 
wants to know nothing of the verified facts 
about learning, memory, and habit; about 
temperamental differences in verbal and vis¬ 
ual powers; about anything that might pre¬ 
pare its graduates for the age-old difficulties 
in imparting knowledge. It sends out ‘mas¬ 
ters and doctors’ in the humanities-the 


academic study of literature, music, and the 
plastic arts-who have not an inkling of the 
psychology of perception-just as if Helm¬ 
holtz and William James had never lived. 
And these cripples, many of whom have 
taught undergraduates while earning a li¬ 
cense to teach, are seldom enabled to cor¬ 
rect their own patent deficiencies as speak¬ 
ers, writers, and judges of work. Though 
it is upon them as inspirers of the next 
generation in college that the continuity of 
scholarship depends, no opportunity exists 
to tell them of such elementary faults as 
mumbling, disjointed utterance, and un¬ 
organized thought. In short, the graduate 
school reproduces on a lofty plane the er¬ 
rors of omission chargeable at every stage 
since the fifth grade.... 

In theory and practice alike, then, and 
from top to bottom, American education 
serves other ends than Intellect. This state 
of fact, which has just begun to draw criti¬ 
cal fire from various quarters is, as I said 
at the outset, the logical result of what we 
think and feel as a massive egalitarian de¬ 
mocracy. The schools are made of our flesh 
and bone, our thoughts and emotions, which 
means that if we want to cut away any 
part and reshape others, we must be willing 
to bleed and feel pain. No amount of re¬ 
shuffling within the present curriculum and 
rebaptizing of ‘objectives’ in the catalogues 
will accomplish anything. More will than 
we have ever used about ‘education’ is 
needed to make the least of our hopes into 
a deed. 

And the first step to willing is the in¬ 
tellectual one of saying what we mean and 
meaning what we say. The philanthropy I 
have assigned as one cause of futility in 
our schooling connotes much more than 
kindness to the child. The debate is not on 
that point. Nobody wants to return to the 
school run like a bad prison, by terror and 
flogging. The question is not about kind¬ 
ness but about instruction: Is the school 
a place of teaching or of psychologizing? 

Is it to prolong vicariously the parents’ 
love of innocence and act out their dream 
of a good society, or is it to impart literacy? 
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And are we to wait till after the Ph.D. to 
get it? When, finally, is the school to sort 
out types of mind and, assuming that all 
can read, write, and count, enable each 
kind to acquire the facts and principles 
relevant to their calling and their tastes? 

To encompass such ends the school must 
know what it wants, not in the form of 
vague private or public virtues, but in the 
form of intellectual powers. It must stop 
blathering about sensitivity to the needs of 
others, and increasing responsibility for 
bringing about one world, and say instead: 
‘I want a pupil who can read Burke’s 
“Speech on Conciliation” and solve prob¬ 
lems in trigonometry. I want young men and 
women who can read French prose and 
write English. I want academic high school 
graduates who can remember what the 
Missouri Compromise had to do with the 
Civil War, and who will carry over into 
college their familiarity with logarithms and 
the techniques of the chemistry laboratory.’ 
And having said these or similar things 
after due consideration, the school must en¬ 
force what it has said. It must pass judg¬ 
ment on performance and let accomplish¬ 
ment be known, quite as if it had the 
importance of a record in a track meet. 

Education with us has too long been a 
device for equalizing merit. Thinking of 
education as the open door to economic 
and social advancement, we have made 
schooling, or the token of it, available to 
all. Let us, we have said, favor the young 
who work their way through college, and 
make allowances for a poor showing; let 
the city spend half a million on retarded 
children but not a cent on the intelligent, 
for that would again widen the gap; and let 
us not make the bachelor’s degree stand for 
anything exaggerated in the way of brains. 
The equal opportunity it affords afwr col¬ 
lege cannot be widespread if we are strict 
about getting into college and staying there. 

Once this reasoning is perceived, the 
puzzles about mass education disappear. 
The system of credits and electives permits 
an education to be made out of inter¬ 
changeable parts; everybody fashions the 
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same B.A. out of subjects variously diffi¬ 
cult: Spanish as well as Greek, elementary 
geology as well as quantitative chemistry, 
will ‘satisfy’ the ostensibly stem require¬ 
ment of a science and a foreign language. 
And for other ‘prescribed’ subjects the 
‘blind-spot’ excuse will bring a waiver and 
a substitution. 

The bookkeeping system has another 
democratic advantage: it conceals the fact 
that there may be a relation between Intel¬ 
lect and ancestry. This is a delicate question 
to raise, but sooner or later someone will 
have to bell the cat, The connection I speak 
of may or may not be found in heredity; 
its farthest cause does not matter so long 
as the obvious influence of domestic habit 
is known and seen to be cumulative after 
two or more generations. There is no mys¬ 
tery about it: the child who is familiar with 
books, ideas, convcrsation-the ways and 
means of the intellectual life-before he be¬ 
gins school, indeed, before he begins con¬ 
sciously to think, has a marked advantage. 
He is at home in the House of Intellect 
just as the stableboy is at home among 
horses or the child of actors on the stage. 
Medical schools recognize this truth when 
they give preference to applicants who are 
children of physicians. Sometimes, it is true, 
the specialty of the house causes rebellion 
and revulsion. But when it does not, it 
produces what we want in able minds- 
concentrated power. This does not preclude 
the genius or great scholar from being 
born on the farm or in the blacksmith shop; 
there is nothing fated about the harvest of 
talents. But it is historically true that two 
of the prime elements of Intellect, con¬ 
tinuity and concentration, go together. One 
has only to think of the long list of distin¬ 
guished men that have sprung, in England 
and in Germany, from the Protestant clergy. 

The generation born just after the wars 
of nationalism, between i860 and 1880, re¬ 
tained traditions of Intellect and presumably 
could have transmitted them, not intact, 
perhaps, which no tradition can ever be, 
but unimpaired. That generation fathered 
one of intellectual cripples by being itself 
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emotionally lamed. Circumstances blighted 
its hopes-in the disillusion of the First 
World War, the failure of Parliamentary 
liberalism east of the Rhine, the Great De¬ 
pression and the Second World War, each 
seeming a disproof of the power of reason. 
But the intellectuals of that era also took 
a hand in their own maiming, Their man¬ 
ners betrayed them, as we know, and they 
yielded the point of reason while pursuing 
their liberal, democratic aims. In creating 
public schools they refused to sort out of 
the crowd those most capable of learning. 
In turning individual militant liberalism into 
socially protective liberalism, they idealized 
all down-trodden minorities, including chil¬ 
dren, and instead of ‘liquidating ignorance’ 
hunted down Intellect as an ogre to destroy. 
Complacency did the rest by making them 
forget the economics of kindness: give- 
and-take was replaced by give-and-give, 
known in child-rearing as the permissive 
system, though better described as ‘All for 
Love.’ So defined, the formula of liberal 
philanthropy and science has to come to 
mean: ‘Nothing for Mind.’ 

Yet no secret formula or special device 
is needed to make the most of our inherited 


wealth of intellect; simply do not penalize 
it as is now done in deference to theory, 
whether political, social, or psychological. 
Do not assume, for instance, that the child 
of professional parents who shows this nat¬ 
ural advantage has been pushed or forced 
and must be saved from ncuroticism bv 
‘contact’ and group activities that bore him. 
His boredom is, I agree, a dangerous sign 
in a future committee member, but if we 
want his other talents, as scientist, scholar, 
linguist, poet, or mathematician, we must 
not let him lose his advantage; we must 
maintain his impetus. If he does not ‘develop 
evenly’ let the sociable side of him delay 
its flowering, instead of adjusting it at the 
expense of his possibly unique powers; that 
too would be kindness, democracy, and op¬ 
portunity. Let him throughout his schooling 
share classes with all the rest and get used, 
without priggishness, to the prevalence of 
slow wits. But do not wait till college or 
middle life to let him be the intellectual 
that nature and domestic circumstance pre¬ 
pared; that is, do not hold back the hare 
till near the end of the race to spare the 
feelings of the tortoise: the notion that she 
won is a fable. 


TOWARD A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION* 

Paul Woodring, staff member of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, and editor of the Saturday Review Education Supplement, 
is well known professionally for his writings on educational policies. 


The Great Debate them. This fact need not alarm us, for the 

_ right to criticize our own institutions is 

Today we are engaged in a great national fundamental to a democracy; Americans 
debate over the aims and purpose of educa- have always taken full advantage of that 
tion, a debate that has included vigorous right. We criticize our economic system, 
criticism of existing schools and of the our political organizations, our churches, 
philosophy of education which lies behind and our labor unions; and we shall continue 
* Paul Woodring, from A Fourth of a Nation (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957), pp, 
9 'i 98 - 99 . Joc-ioj, 110-115. Edited and rearranged with permission of the author, 
and publisher ^ ^ c( ^ raw " ^ 1 ®°°' c Company, Inc. Reprinted with permission of the author 


our political organizations, our churches, 
and our labor unions; and we shall continue 
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to do so, so long as we are free men. The 
public schools, and the private schools as 
well, have, since their inception, been the 
subject of criticism from the pulpit, in the 
press, and over a million dinner tables. To¬ 
day’s educational leaders are prone to for¬ 
get that, for many years, the leaders of 
progressive education were the most bitter 
critics of the schools they found around 
them. The early progressives assailed the 
schools for their failure to adapt to a chang¬ 
ing society, for their neglect of individual 
differences, for their overemphasis on ver¬ 
bal learning and their neglect of the non¬ 
intellectual aspects of the child’s develop¬ 
ment. Nor were the progressives moderate 
in their criticism. They heaped abuse and 
ridicule on the conventional school and on 
the people who defended it, and they cre¬ 
ated and held up to scorn a caricature 
of the “traditional” school which many 
younger teachers and parents came to ac¬ 
cept as an accurate representation of the 
schools of an earlier day. 

Out of this criticism came many of the 
improvements which have taken place in 
education during the past forty years. And 
out of today’s criticism of the excesses and 
confusions of progressive education will 
come new improvements. 

Since World War II, the schools have 
been subjected to two separate waves of 
attack, and it is the failure to distinguish 
between them that is the source of much of 
our current confusion. The first wave, 
which began right after the war, grew out 
of uncertainties of the international situa¬ 
tion and a fear that subversion was sweep¬ 
ing the land. This wave took the form of 
attacks upon academic freedom, critical ex¬ 
amination of textbooks, and a search for 
subversive teachers. It led to loyalty oaths 
and a re-examination of the role of text¬ 
books in teaching, and it forced school offi¬ 
cials and educational organizations to do 
some careful thinking about the distinction 
made by Sidney Hook between heresy and 
conspiracy. 

This first wave of criticism has not en¬ 
tirely subsided, but it seems to have passed 
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its crest. It did some good, perhaps, in 
forcing us to re-examine our position, but 
it also created an atmosphere of tension 
and of fear, which did not make for good 
teaching. Even teachers who were com¬ 
pletely loyal to democratic principles felt 
this tension and this fear, and many of the 
more timid responded by becoming reluc¬ 
tant to discuss controversial issues in their 
classes. 

During this wave of controversy the 
classroom teachers were supported by the 
scholars and other intellectuals of the na¬ 
tion, though when the teachers looked to 
the intellectuals for leadership, the leader¬ 
ship all but failed them, for the intellectuals 
themselves were confused. 

The second wave started later and 
reached its crest, so far as published criti¬ 
cism is concerned, in the fall of 1953 when 
four major critical books were published 
within a month. It is this wave that is re¬ 
sponsible for the great American debate on 
education which occupies us today. This 
wave is almost completely rarelatcd to the 
first. It stems from different causes and is 
carried along by a very different group of 
people. In this debate the great majority of 
scholars and other Intellectuals stand in 
opposition to the spokesmen for profes¬ 
sional education. Yet this wave of criticism 
is in no sense an attack upon the schools 
themselves or upon the principle of free 
public education. It is not an attack upon 
academic freedom or upon the right of the 
child to learn the whole truth. In a sense, 
it is a defense of these things. It is an at¬ 
tack along a broad front upon a set of 
philosophies and practices which the critics 
believe have come to dominate our schools 
and which they are convinced are false and 
dangerous.... 

Such criticism is not to be ignored or 
to be taken lightly. It is a far cry from 
the random and reckless pot shots taken 
by those who would solve everything by 
teaching the three R’s or by those who 
have only a nostalgic wish to return to 
the little red schoolhouse. These critics 
are not reactionaries and have no disguised 
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motives of an economic sort. They wish 
to improve the educational system, not to 
destroy it. 

No one word exactly fits the philosophy 
and the practices to which these critics 
object, and of course, there are important 
differences among them, But most of them 
oppose the too uniform acceptance of prag¬ 
matic philosophy as a basis for educational 
planning; they are alarmed about some of 
the practices usually identified with pro¬ 
gressive education, or what was called “the 
new education,” in the twenties and thirties. 
But they are critical, too, of the way our 
teachers are educated and selected, and of 
the way school policy is made. They are 
convinced that a small group of profes¬ 
sional educators have played too great a 
role in the determination of school policy 
to the exclusion of scholars from other 
fields and the general public. 

This might almost be called an attack 
upon “cducationism.” It is an attack upon 
“Education” as a subject of instruction in 
the colleges, upon teacher education as 
something apart from liberal education, 
and upon the “educator” as someone dif¬ 
ferent from the scholar. It is also a counter¬ 
attack upon the forces deemed responsible 
for the anti-intellectual drift of our times. 

The men participating in this wave of 
attack have many things in common: they 
are themselves well educated, at least in the 
sense of having college and graduate school 
backgrounds, and they are, if we may 
judge by their writings, highly intelligent. 
Several are college and university presi¬ 
dents, many arc college professors; some 
are writers or editors; many are parents 
who first became disturbed by watching 
the effects of the schools on their own sons 
and daughters; others are alarmed by what 
they consider the illiteracy of the current 
crop of high school graduates, 

These men have been highly successful 
in probing the soft spots in our educational 
philosophy. They have called attention to 
excesses and stupidities and have deflated 
the more pompous hi our educational litera¬ 
ture, , 
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Yet there are serious limitations to this 
kind of criticism, and because of these, the 
criticism has in a very real sense failed in 
its full purpose. It has not given us a clear 
sense of direction; it has not pointed the 
way to a new concept of education. 

The failure lies in the fact that, with 
few exceptions, the critics have not under¬ 
taken the difficult task of formulating a 
philosophy of education which is acceptable 
to the American people and appropriate 
for schools that are required to accept and 
retain children of all levels of ability and 
a wide variety of social backgrounds. If the 
philosophy of the critics were clearly 
stated, it is by no means certain that it 
would be any more acceptable to the ma¬ 
jority of our people than was the philos¬ 
ophy of progressive education itself. 

Because these critics are primarily aca¬ 
demic scholars or men who have other 
full-time jobs, they do not have time for 
the extensive investigations which would 
be necessary in making really thorough 
appraisals of current educational practices. 
The result is that, often, they are only 
partially informed and attack a specific 
activity or practice without adequate under¬ 
standing of its relation to education as a 
whole. Frequently, they overgeneralize from 
a few local cases which may well be atypical. 

So long as educational criticism is a 
part-time or occasional activity of individ¬ 
uals whose major interests are elsewhere, 
these deficiencies are inevitable. The Amer¬ 
ican educational enterprise is a vast and 
complex assortment of interrelated institu¬ 
tions which have their roots in a wide 
assortment of European institutions and 
which reach deep into many facets of our 
national life. There are nursery schools, 
kindergartens, elementary schools, gram¬ 
mar schools, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, junior colleges, four-year col¬ 
leges, and universities. Besides the public 
schools, there are private schools and paro¬ 
chial schools. Rural schools differ from 
village schools, which in turn differ from 
urban schools, which differ from city to 
city. There is no national system and no 
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uniformity among states, not even within 
states. At the secondary and college levels 
there are schools for vocational education, 
general education, liberal education, “life 
adjustment,” and some which attempt to 
combine all four. By any standard you 
choose, the schools range from very good 
to very bad, as the classrooms frequently 
do within a single building. 

Because of this vast complexity, all gen¬ 
eralizations (including this one) are false 
unless very carefully qualified. The occa¬ 
sional critic cannot possibly know all the 
schools or all the levels of education even 
within his own geographical area. He can¬ 
not possibly read more than a very small 
portion of the vast, confusing, and con¬ 
flicting literature on education. This is not 
to say that the amateur or part-time critic 
does not have the right to make himself 
heard, or that his criticisms may not be 
fruitful, But it docs mean that his criticism 
needs to be carefully evaluated.... 

Today we arc on the brink of important 
new developments in education at every 
level from kindergarten through college. 
The time has come to reappraise our views 
and to strike out boldly in a new direction, 
and now we can do this without feeling 
that wc must reject all that is old or all 
that is “conservative.” 

In some parts of the country one may 
still find isolated pockets where someone 
is still beating the drums for progressivism, 
but no one familiar with the national scene 
can deny that it has entered its twilight 
phase and is no longer the basic issue in 
our discussions of educational problems. 
No longer need it be attacked as a whole 
or defended as a whole. The time has come 
for a fair historical appraisal. 

Progressivism was right in much that it 
emphasized, wrong in much that it rejected. 
In its earlier period it was right in empha¬ 
sizing the importance of the individual 
child and the importance of interest, free¬ 
dom, and activity in learning, for these 
things had been neglected in the preceding 
period. It was wrong in its attacks on 
scholarship, the academic disciplines, and 
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the importance of factual knowledge. It 
was wrong in its refusal to establish a pri¬ 
ority of goals-in its insistence that one 
goal could not be placed above another. It 
was wrong in its rejection of standards and 
in its demand that there should be no disci¬ 
pline except self-discipline; it was wrong 
in trying to make the schools responsible 
for all aspects of the child’s development. 
And it was fatally wrong in refusing to 
listen to criticism from parents and other 
citizens. A reform movement can survive 
for a time on the basis of its opposition to 
prevailing trends, but a continuing philoso¬ 
phy of education must have a firmer base. 

Few informed people will deny that the 
progressive movement contributed much of 
great and lasting value to American educa¬ 
tion. Still fewer will deny that it carried 
its principles to excess, distorted its own 
sound views, outlived its usefulness as a 
reform movement, and now has come to its 
logical end. 

Toward a New Synthesis 

Social history may be interpreted in 
terms of trends and countertrends or as 
thesis and antithesis, Progressive education 
was a countertrend; it stood in antithesis 
to the traditional education which had pre¬ 
ceded it. With the decline of progressivism 
we are left in a period of temporary con¬ 
fusion; the countertrend has expired as a 
dynamic force, the education of an earlier 
day clearly will not serve as a philosophy 
for today’s schools, yet the synthesis of the 
two is yet to be achieved. 

This confusion which results from a 
sharp turn in the road is a new experience 
for educators of our generation, for trends 
were fairly consistent in their general di¬ 
rection from 1890 to about 1940, but it is 
not new to history, Aristotle was speaking 
of such a period when he said: 

All men do not agree in those things 
they would have the child learn. From the 
present mode of education we cannot de¬ 
termine with certainty to which men in¬ 
cline, whether to instruct a child in what 
will be useful to him in life, or what tends 
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to virtue, or what is excellent, for all these 
things have their separate defenders. 1 

And so they have today. Like the Greeks 
of Aristotle’s day, we are engaged in con¬ 
troversy over what is real, what is true, and 
what is important. But the Greeks never 
solved their basic educational problems. 
Greek education declined, and with it the 
Greek culture. Perhaps we can learn from 
their experience. ... 

Both the classic view of education and 
the progressive antithesis have been tried 
in twentieth-century America, and both 
have been found wanting. Wc have re¬ 
jected both as complete philosophies while 
clinging to important parts of each as a 
basis for the next step in education. 

The new philosophy must represent, 
in some respect, a road midway between 
the extremes. Yet the middle road can be 
neither a wandering path for those who 
have lost sight of the goal nor a gathering 
place for those unable to make up their 
minds. Rather, it must be a firm highway, 
based upon a logical synthesis of the two 
points of view which have dominated the 
educational thinking of recent years. 

Our philosophy must take a broad view 
of the problem and must provide the basis 
for all institutionalized education from the 
nursery school through the graduate school. 
It must be concerned with the education 
of young people of all social levels and all 
levels of ability. 

While our philosophy must stress in¬ 
tellectual development, it must recognize 
the stubborn facts of individual differences, 
including differences in intellectual capa¬ 
city. It must provide a basis for adjusting 
the curriculum to these differences while 
maintaining high standards for those ca¬ 
pable of achieving them; it must provide 
for the best possible intellectual develop¬ 
ment in each individual, whether he is a 
genius or a moron, Neither of the prevail¬ 
ing views has been adequate in these re¬ 
spects. 

The classic view neglected the problems 
of slow and nonverbal learners and was 

1 Aristotle, Politics, Book VIII, cR. 2, p, 1. 
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content to say that elementary education 
should confine itself to a few academic 
skills in preparation for secondary and 
higher education. The progressive view 
gave insufficient attention to education at 
the higher levels where content, hard think¬ 
ing, and rigorous standards arc necessary 
in preparation for leadership. Often it 
seemed to imply that what was good for 
the small child was good for the high 
school or college student. 

The synthesis must provide for a proper 
articulation of all levels and all necessary 
varieties of institutions. We have never 
planned for education as a whole, and the 
result is that what we have today-what 
we have long had in America-is an odd 
assortment of institutions, planned from 
different philosophies, stemming from dif¬ 
ferent historical roots, and almost com¬ 
pletely free of any real articulation except 
for that imposed by the entrance require¬ 
ments of some of the more selective higher 
institutions. 

The child first enrolls in a kindergarten 
whose philosophy is revealed in its rather 
sentimental name. This is a German institu¬ 
tion developed by Frocbel, but its philoso¬ 
phy stems from Rousseau. He then moves 
into an elementary school which has nu¬ 
merous roots in the past of this and other 
countries, but which has been trying hard 
to sever those roots, and today is not at 
all sure of its purposes. It wavers between 
an emphasis on the skill subjects in prepa¬ 
ration for an intellectual higher education, 
the progressive view that education is not 
preparation for life but life itself, and the 
kindergarten view that the school is a place 
where children live and grow. 

From this the child goes on to a junior 
high school designed to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween elementary and secondary school 
and to ease the way through puberty. This 
is strictly an American institution, different 
from any European schools. Then on to 
a senior high school which, too, is very 
different from the European secondary 
school; it is the only secondary school in 
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the world which attempts to provide for 
the total range of abilities, interests, and 
aptitudes. The high school, too, is unclear 
about its aims, whether it should prepare 
the student for college, for citizenship, for 
a vocation, for life adjustment, or for all 
at once; possibly the student should decide 
for himself. Or perhaps the high school is, 
for some, a custodial institution designed 
to keep adolescents off the street until they 
are allowed to go to work; no one seems 
to know. 

Surviving this, the student may enter a 
junior college, teachers college, liberal arts 
college, or a university. The university is 
based on a German tradition, the liberal 
arts college is essentially an American in¬ 
stitution with some antecedents in England, 
the teachers college is only vaguely related 
to European normal schools, and the junior 
college is any of several things, depending 
on which one he selects. 

Some junior colleges provide education 
which is virtually identical with that offered 
in the first two years of a general college. 
Others are vocationally oriented. Some are 
really finishing schools, while others pro¬ 
vide a diluted form of higher education 
for those who want some collegiate social 
experience without too much intellectual 
rigor. Some resemble the all-purpose high 
school in trying to be all things to all men. 

If the student chooses a teachers college, 
the philosophy underlying his higher edu¬ 
cation will be pragmatic, although half the 
faculty ignores this philosophy and gives 
him straight academic education. If he en¬ 
ters a private liberal arts college, the philos¬ 
ophy probably will be idealistic; if a uni¬ 
versity, it will be confused, differing from 
department to department and from school 
to school. 

Diversity is part of the American way 
of life, but it is not reasonable to ask the 
student to shift his philosophy each time 
he moves from one level of education to 
another or from department to department, 
The new synthesis must provide a basis for 
education in all these schools and bring 
them into articulation. It probably will re- 
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quire a drastic reorganization of the entire 
structure, ... for the present plans of six 
or eight years of elementary education 
and four or six years of secondary are 
not consistent with our convictions about 
the proper terminal points in education, 
and there is no psychological justification 
for postponing higher education until the 
student is eighteen. 

The new philosophy must help us de¬ 
cide how much education will be required 
of all and what kind. It must point the way 
to a decision as to whether liberal educa¬ 
tion should be a responsibility of all levels, 
elementary, secondary, and higher, or only 
of certain levels, and whether the basic 
skills should be taught in the elementary 
schools alone or in high school and college 
as well. It must tell us whether liberal edu¬ 
cation is best taught in conjunction with 
vocational training or separate from it. But 
before it can do any of these things, it must 
help us to establish goals, and these goals 
must be consistent with a clear concept of 
the nature of reality, of truth, of the good 
life, of right conduct, of the beautiful, and 
of the nature of man. Yet, because we dif¬ 
fer about these things, will continue to dif¬ 
fer, and have a right to differ, our phi¬ 
losophy must have a certain flexibility. And 
there’s the rub. Can a philosophy be flex¬ 
ible In its fundamental tenets and yet be a 
philosophy? Does this inevitably lead us to 
a form of pragmatism? Perhaps it does; 
perhaps the spirits of James and Dewey are 
laughing at us as they observe our dilemma 
and see that the pragmatic solution is one 
we cannot escape. 

But it seems more likely that the Amer¬ 
ican philosophy of education must be based 
upon a true synthesis of pragmatic method 
with an idealistic concept of mind and a 
naturalistic concept of the universe, It 
probably must reject the idea of a radical 
discontinuity between mind and the physi¬ 
cal world while maintaining some sort of 
distinction for purposes of educational 
planning. 

Whether mind is an energy system or a 
thing apart, it is so different in its manifes- 
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tations from all other phenomena in the 
natural world as to deserve special atten¬ 
tion, special treatment, and special educa¬ 
tion. Its unique importance is unquestion¬ 
able and its development is the central 
problem of education, for mind, in its high¬ 
est form, is the unique characteristic of the 
human race. No man can escape its unique¬ 
ness or its primacy. The behaviorists who 
reject consciousness must employ conscious 
process in rejecting the notion of con¬ 
sciousness; the Freudian employs his intel¬ 
lect at a high level in trying to prove that 
the intellect is the slave of the libido. 

However he defines the intellect, the 
teacher must accept responsibility for its 
development; others, less intellectual, will 
make sure that other things are not neg¬ 
lected. “Given the dominant pressures of 
our society,” says William Lee Miller, 
“what is it our schools are most likely to 
overlook? It isn’t the practical side. It is 
the intellectual values that need all the de¬ 
fenders they can get.” There are “plenty 
of other-directed mommas [who want] the 
schools to teach Johnny to get along good 
and never mind the grammar.” 2 

The great weakness of the philosophy 
of the antithesis, as represented by progres¬ 
sive in the extreme forms it took during 
its twilight period, was that it encouraged 
these “other-directed mommas” and gave 
them leadership. It was this leadership that 
caused the intellectuals to rise up against 
progressive education and demand a new 
educational philosophy. 

It is doubtful that even the people who 
scorn the intellectuals and call them “egg¬ 
heads" want the schools to contribute to 
the anti-intellectual drift. Their scorn is 
only half sincere and is tinged with envy. 
Even if they, as individuals, like to empha¬ 
size the importance of athletics, social ad¬ 
justment, recreation, and aims which are 
immediately practical, they do not want or 
expect the educational leader to agree with 
them. They expect him to be a man of 
ideas and ideals. When the chips are down, 
they are more likely to give their support 
to an educator who stresses the intellect 

2 William Lee Miller, The Reporter, Oct. 6,195?. 
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than to one who stresses trivia or who 
wants the school to take over the respon¬ 
sibilities of the home and the playground. 

Consistent with the American philoso¬ 
phy, the schools must prepare students to 
meet the problems of today without jet¬ 
tisoning our cultural heritage or severing 
our link with the past. In fact, they cannot 
meet the problems unless they do safeguard 
our cultural continuity. The people may 
neglect history, but they do not want the 
schools to do so; they may spend little 
time reading the great books, but they do 
not want the schools and colleges to ig¬ 
nore them. . ., 

The new philosophy will require a stress 
upon the fullest development of language, 
because it is through language that man 
communicates with his fellow men and 
through communication that he achieves 
his highest development as a man. In this 
respect the synthesis will draw from the 
classic thesis. Put more simply, the schools 
of the future will place increased empha¬ 
sis on reading, writing, listening, and speak¬ 
ing as well as upon the forms of language 
which make for clearest communication. 
It ought to be an aim of the schools to de¬ 
velop a generation of citizens who can re¬ 
place pedaguese, journalese, and govern¬ 
mental gobbledygook with clear and un¬ 
derstandable English, All that is necessary 
is the education of a few who can write 
English well and many who can read it 
critically. 

The new philosophy must provide a 
sound basis for teacher education. It must 
provide for the education of teachers who 
will know both what to teach and how to 
teach. At all levels, not excepting the uni¬ 
versity, it must eliminate from teaching 
those who know but cannot educe or com¬ 
municate, although these may be retained 
to do research. At the same time it must 
eliminate those who have no fund of 
knowledge and wisdom to impart. When 
we find out how to do this, we will have 
reconciled the conflict in teacher educa¬ 
tion. ... 

The educational philosophy for a demo- 
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cratic nation cannot be created by one 
man or by a professional group. It must 
emerge from the convictions of the people 
and must stem from their mores, their 
folkways, their ethical beliefs, and their 
concept of the good life. In a diverse na¬ 
tion it must allow for diversity; in a chang¬ 
ing culture it must provide for change. Yet 
it must have sound moorings, it cannot be 
merely a reflection of the current tides or 
the whims of an uncertain people; it must 
have deep roots in the past and possess the 
stability provided by these roots. . . . 

While educators have groped for solu¬ 
tions, the people of the United States have 
developed their own unique view of the 
role of the schools. Though not yet a true 
philosophy of education, because it has 
never been organized into a logical pat¬ 
tern, this view must provide the basis for 
any educational philosophy which is to 
have any chance of public acceptance. It 
has never been stated in one piece, yet it 
may be found by anyone with a sensitive 
ear who listens to the random conversa¬ 
tions of many groups of people and to the 
widespread criticisms of current educa¬ 
tional trends. 

This view is based upon our concept of 
freedom and opportunity for all, and upon 
our conviction that the individual must ac¬ 
cept a large measure of responsibility for 
his own development and his own behavior. 
It accepts the principle of competition and 
the right to enjoy the fruits of individual 
accomplishment. It holds the state and the 
schools supported by the state responsible 
for assuring equal opportunity for the 
young, not for guaranteeing equality of 
ultimate achievement. 

It incorporates our beliefs in the rights 
of man, including the right to establish a 
framework of law and order to protect 
the individual, It holds the individual to be 
more important than the state or society 
and holds, as an ultimate goal, the fullest 
possible development of the individual. It 
allows and encourages all individual dif¬ 
ferences which do not interfere with the 
development of others; it rejects any ten¬ 
dency toward imposed conformity, whether 
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that conformity is enforced by the gov¬ 
ernment or by the peer group. 

The American view accepts both ra¬ 
tional and empirical truth and places a 
great deal of reliance on the scientific 
method, but it does not accept scientific 
evidence as a substitute for value judg¬ 
ments. The people reserve the right to 
make their own value judgments, and 
though they are willing to listen to others, 
they do not accept “authority” as anything 
more than a guide to their own thinking. 
Yet they believe that values rest upon 
something more secure than the whims of 
the people, even though they cannot agree 
on just what this something is. 

Though related to the Christian-Judaic 
ethic, ours is a secular philosophy, not a 
theology. We are committed to the prin¬ 
ciple that public education is a function of 
the state, not of the church, and that the 
separation of church and state must be 
maintained. Our concept of religious free¬ 
dom includes the right to have no religion 
at all and to participate in no religious 
ceremony. We want morals taught in our 
public schools but not religion. We are 
willing to allow individuals who disagree 
with the majority to send their children 
to church-controlled schools but we are 
not willing to support these out of public 
funds. 

Although the public schools cannot 
teach a religious creed or foster a specific 
theological point of view, they , must not 
destroy religious faith nor create an intel¬ 
lectual climate hostile to faith for those 
who would believe. 

The American philosophy of education, 
which stems from these views of the peo¬ 
ple, can include no absolutes, no dogmas, 
within itself, yet it must leave the student, 
the teacher, and the parent free to accept 
such absolutes and dogmas as they see fit. 
If, in a sense, it must be pragmatic, it must 
not require any student or teacher to ac¬ 
cept a pragmatic philosophy. ... 

The Proper Aims of Education 

In a nation which allows for full di¬ 
versity of opinion, to be most useful a 
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statement of educational aims must be ac¬ 
ceptable to thinkers of many persuasions. 
It should be appropriate to all levels of ed¬ 
ucation and acceptable in the universities, 
teachers colleges, and liberal arts colleges 
which prepare teachers for the public 
schools. It should not conflict with the 
views of scientists, theologians, humanists, 
or pragmatists. 

Preparing such a statement sounds diffi¬ 
cult; indeed, at first it sounds impossible, 
but only because we are accustomed to 
thinking that we must have a long list of 
aims. If we can simplify the list, we sim¬ 
plify the problem, Each of us who is deeply 
concerned with the problem ought to at¬ 
tempt such a statement and to present it 
to his colleagues and to the people for 
criticism and for acceptance or rejection. 

A statement of the aim of education 
need not be a long list or even a short list, 
it can be made in a single sentence: In it 
society of free men, the proper aim of 
education is to prepare the individual to 
make wise decisions. All else is but con¬ 
tributory. 

The educated man is one who can 
choose between good and bad, between 
truth and falsehood, between the beautiful 
and the ugly, between the worthwhile and 
the trivial. His education will enable him 
to make ethical decisions, political decisions, 
decisions within the home and on the job, 
It will enable him to choose a good book, 
a good painting, or a good piece of music. 
It will enable him to make the many de¬ 
cisions necessary in planning a good life 
and conducting it properly, 

In a free society, all individuals with 
the exception of infants and those in cus¬ 
todial institutions must make these choices 
for themselves. If they are unable to do so, 
if their lives must be planned for them, 
the society is no longer free, however be¬ 
nevolent the controls may be. It follows 
that, in a nation of free men, universal 
education is a necessity, It follows, too, that 
the education must be something more than 
mere training; the schools must provide us 
with the basis for , making decisions; they 
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must not make the choices for us once 
the period of infancy is passed, 

A distinction must be maintained be¬ 
tween the ends of education and the 
methods and skills which contribute to 
those ends, The academic disciplines, bodies 
of knowledge, and such skills as the three 
R’s are not the ends of education. They 
are essential, but only as means toward 
the one true end. Though some pragmatists 
have denied that a distinction can be made 
between means and ends, it is this denial 
which has led to our confusion in establish¬ 
ing the aims of education. We can escape 
this confusion only if we will reestablish 
the distinction. 

The educated individual must be able 
to read, because decisions must be based 
upon information and reading opens the 
doors to a vast amount of information not 
available to the illiterate. He must know 
mathematics, because a knowledge of quan¬ 
tities and their relationships is essential to 
choice, He must have a knowledge of his¬ 
tory, because political, social, and economic 
decisions cannot safely be made without 
background information of an historical 
nature. He must know the sciences, be¬ 
cause many important decisions rest upon a 
knowledge of the world and of man, and 
much of this information is dependent upon 
the scientific method. He must be familiar 
with literature, because literature offers an¬ 
other approach to a knowledge of man and 
his world and because literature deals with 
values, and he must make value judgments. 
He must know philosophy, because all de¬ 
cisions, without exception, rest upon inter¬ 
pretations of reality, truth, and value. Yet 
none of these are ultimate aims of educa¬ 
tion; they are ways of achieving the ul¬ 
timate aim. 

The aims of education are not identical 
with the aims of society or of the individ¬ 
ual’s life. In a democracy, the individual 
must choose his own life aims, and these 
legitimately may differ from individual to 
individual. The aims of a free society must 
be chosen by the individuals who constitute 
it; they cannot be made by the schools or 
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by its leaders. But though the aims of indi¬ 
viduals differ, the aim of education is the 
same for all. All must choose, and the 
schools can assure that the choice is based 
upon adequate information and clear think¬ 
ing. A sharp distinction must be made 
between education and propaganda, for 
propaganda is designed to preclude the 
opportunity for true choice by selecting 
the evidence and distorting thinking. 

The fact that something is important or 
socially necessary does not make it an 
educational aim per se. The schools may 
occasionally be required to accept respon¬ 
sibilities which are not educational, e.g., 
providing school lunches. But these do not 
become a part of education unless the 
child learns to choose in the process. 

The diagnosis and treatment of physical 
and mental illness is not an educational aim; 
these are the aims of the professions of 
medicine and clinical psychology. But it 
is right and proper for the school to teach 
children to make those decisions which 
will enable them to maintain health and to 
avoid mental disturbances, for this is educa¬ 
tion in the sense that we have defined it. 

Social adjustment, in the sense of “get¬ 
ting along with people,” or conformity, 
is not an educational aim. An education 
must include learning how to choose when 
it is best to conform and when one should 
differ from his fellow men, even if such 
differing means “not getting along” in the 
social sense. 

Training, or the development of skills, 
becomes a legitimate activity of the schools 
only when it can be demonstrated that such 
skill is essential to the true aim of educa¬ 
tion. Skill in reading is easily demonstrated 
to be legitimate in this sense; it is some¬ 
what more difficult, though perhaps not 
entirely impossible, to justify the inclusion 
of such skills as those involved in basket 
weaving. 

Recreation is not in itself an educa¬ 
tional aim, but it is proper for the school 
to prepare the child to choose those ac¬ 
tivities, recreational or otherwise, which 
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are most worthwhile. This will ordinarily 
mean that he must have some experience 
with them, since an individual who is un¬ 
familiar with an activity is not really free 
to choose it. If an individual has never 
heard a symphony or seen a ballet, he can¬ 
not choose between them. In the final anal¬ 
ysis the distinction between recreational 
and other activities is meaningless, for all 
life’s activities and experiences are part of 
the whole and contribute to the same ends, 
But it does not follow that all are equally 
educative. 

Dewey recognized this when he said, 
“The belief that all genuine education 
comes about through experience does not 
mean that all experiences are genuinely 
or equally educative. Experience and educa¬ 
tion cannot be directly equated to each 
other.” 3 

The progressive educators were quite 
right in stressing the fact that the school 
years are a part of life and as important 
as any other period in the individual’s life. 
They were wrong when they said that 
“education is not preparation for life, it is 
life itself.” The school years are a part of 
life, but education is preparation as well. 
Although the school program must include 
many activities which are not intellectual, 
involve little choice, and are not truly edu¬ 
cative, these are not the core of education. 
Rather, they are a part of the preparation 
for education, concomitants of it, or they 
may be necessary relaxing interludes be¬ 
tween periods of educative activity. 

The school program may quite properly 
include a wide variety of activities, and 
these may include such things as painting a 
picture, planning a house, or planning a 
meal. In painting a picture, the student 
learns to make esthetic decisions; in plan¬ 
ning a house—if it is done properly-he is 
planning a way of life; in planning a meal, 
he is making decisions on the basis of what 
he has learned about chemistry and human 
biology. The educational part of these ac¬ 
tivities consists of the choices made, and 
the curriculum should be planned with the 


8 John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York, 1939), p. iij, 
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educational objective always in view and 
always primary. The great danger is that 
the educational objective will fade into the 
background and the physical activity will 
come to be thought of as important in itself. 

However we define the intellect, 
whether as a function of the central nerv¬ 
ous system or as a thing apart, all choice 
is intellectual. It follows that education 
must be intellectual. If it is held that true 
choice is not possible to human beings, that 
all choice is but a response to the stronger 
motive, then education is neither necessary 
nor possible. Instead, we should substitute 
conditioning, propaganda, and redirecting 
of motives. These would be forms of train¬ 
ing, but not of education in the true 
sense, If choice is not possible, democracy 
becomes meaningless, for democracy im¬ 
plies that the individual can make political 
decisions, If there is no choice, there is no 
justification for any education, for it is 
impossible to choose between the educated 
man and the uneducated. All educational 
philosophy must be based upon the assump¬ 
tions that the individual can choose and that 
choice is important. 

The fact that an education must be in¬ 
tellectual does not mean that it will be 
available only to individuals of superior 
intelligence. All Iranian beings must make 
decisions. All can choose, though not with 
equal wisdom, because alt cannot learn to 


think with equal clarity. It is the purpose 
of the schools to enable each individual, 
whatever his level of ability, to make the 
wisest decisions of which he is potentially 
capable. 

This proposed statement of aims, like 
any such proposal, must stand evaluation 
against the criteria already proposed. Is it 
true that it is acceptable to philosophers of 
many persuasions? Is it appropriate at all 
levels of education and does it provide a 
sound basis for teacher education regard¬ 
less of the type of college in which the 
teacher is educated? Is it acceptable to 
scientists, theologians, humanists, and prag¬ 
matists alike? And is it consonant with the 
views of the people of the United States? 

The importance of choice as the basis 
for education has been stressed many times 
in history, but it keeps getting lost and we 
need to be reminded, It appears to me that 
this aim meets all the requirements for 
education in a democracy and that it is the 
only aim possible in a nation which allows 
for diversity. It provides a sound basis for 
educational planning at all levels and goes 
a long way toward reconciling the classic 
view of education with its antithesis. If 
we can agree on this as our aim, our edu¬ 
cational planning will be greatly simplified 
and the great American debate over educa¬ 
tion can move on to a profitable discussion 
of the best means for reaching our goal. 


The Arts in America: 
Whose Tastes Shall Prevail? 


The inner quality of a nation’s culture is perhaps best revealed by the state 
of its arts. If so, what do the arts tell us about the quality of American cul¬ 
ture? And how are we to judge the state of the arts in the United States or, 
for that matter, in any other society? One way has been suggested by 
August Heckschcr, whose brief service as cultural coordinator in the Ken¬ 
nedy administration was without precedent in American goverment. To 
judge the state of the arts in the United States, Mr. Heckscher suggests a 
hard look at the nation’s “public environment”-at .. the beauty of its 
public monuments, the scale and fitness and the ease of human contacts 
provided by the squares and streets of its cities, the pleasantness of its coun¬ 
try landscape.” On this score, he concludes, “the American scene today is 
not reassuring.” No one would deny that there is still great beauty to be 
found in the man-made part of the American environment-in cities like 
Charleston, New Orleans, and San Francisco, in the villages of New England, 
and along highways barred to commercial art. But over much of our land¬ 
scape an industrial and commercial blight seems to have fallen. In our cities 
and suburbs it may be seen in the gradual disappearance of trees and flowers 
and in the unsightly presence of used-car lots, utility poles, and slum areas. 
On our highways it is made visible by a proliferation of billboards, junk 
yards, filling stations, and hot-dog stands. We have made a “colossal mess” 
of the face of this country, the noted architect Edward Darrell Stone has 
charged. “Everything betrays us as a bunch of catchpenny materialists,” 
he recently told an interviewer. “If you look around you, and you give a 
damn, it makes you want to commit suicide.” 1 

In other respects, however, the state of the arts in America can be de¬ 
scribed as “alive and vibrant.” This view is held by Supreme Court Justice 
Arthur J. Goldberg, who like Heckscher, once played a key cultural role 
in an administration which was notable for its active patronage of the arts. 
In the performing arts—the theater, opera, ballet, and music generally—there 
Iras been nothing less than an explosion of popular interest since World War 
II. By 1961 the United States had some 5,000 community thcaters-more 
theaters, in fact, that radio or television stations. It had more than 500 groups 
producing operas-seven times as many as fifteen years earlier. Within a 
single decade (1951—61) the number of symphony orchestras doubled in 
the United States. They now total 1,100 and fifty of them are to be found 
in the suburbs of Los Angeles alone. 2 With considerable justice, even so 

1 See the New York Times, August 27,1964, p. 35. 

2 See former Secretary Goldberg’s statement on “The State of the Performing Arts" 
which he included in the findings on the 1961 Metropolitan Opera labor dispute. The 
statement is reprinted in full in the New York Times, December 16,1961, p. 40. 
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sharp a social critic as Russell Lynes can say, “the arts have never been so 
well supported in America as they are now—that there has never been 
so much tax money spent on them, such large and enthusiastic audiences, so 
many people crowding our museums, traveling hundreds of miles to music 
festivals, organizing community theaters and planning exhibitions of local 
artists....” 

Yet, as Justice Goldberg points out, “there is a great difference between 
interest in the arts and support for the arts.”® Surely, one test of the vitality 
of the performing arts, at least, is the economic status of the artists them¬ 
selves, Seen in this light, the picture is not nearly so bright. For all bur 
the most gifted artists, job opportunities arc limited and the earnings are 
not large, As with the performers, so with the institutions with which 
they are associated. Many of our leading symphonies and opera companies 
lead a hand-to-mouth existence, still dependent on the generosity of a few 
wealthy patrons, and even today only three or four cities have repertory 
theaters. But it is the smaller, more isolated communities which are most 
cut off from direct contact with the arts. They may see an occasional 
traveling exhibition or roadshow performance from some larger city, but 
often they cannot. Nor can they look to Washington to fill the need. 
The United States is virtually alone among the governments of the 
western world in its failure to sponsor and support a national repertory 
theater, a state opera, or a ballet company to bring the performing arts to 
even the most distant provinces. This is not to suggest that those living in 
the nation’s capital are much better off. Even Washington has no ballet 
company of its own and only two theaters, one of which is given over 
entirely to pre-Broadway tryouts and roadshow performances. Measured in 
terms of support, financial no less than moral, the arts arc not flourishing 
as much as they might in the United States. 

Inevitably, the question must be asked: Cm the arts flourish in a democ¬ 
racy without direct government support? This is the issue debated by Jus¬ 
tice Goldberg and editor Lynes in the last two essays. The example of 
ancient Greece throws little or no light on the question. Under Pericles 
Athens was no doubt both democratic and artistic, but most of its art, like 
that of the rest of the ancient and medieval worlds, was commissioned and 
paid for by the state. Some critics go so far as to say that, even with direct 
state support, the arts cannot thrive in a culture like that of contemporary 
America in which popular tastes are shaped, by mass media which arc em¬ 
ployed almost solely to reach a mass market. In proof, they point to the 
“vast wasteland” of commercial television, to use the striking phrase of 
former Chairman Newton Minow of the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion, and to the debasement of much of what was once genuine folk art 
and music. They say that the widespread addiction to the comic book, the 
soap opera, the western, and the oversize, if no longer tail-finned, automo¬ 
bile prove the unfailingly bad taste of the mass mind, American style. To. 
some degree this fear of popular culture seems to have reached August 

3 The emphasis is the editor's. 
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Heckschcr. He speaks of the “great, blundering, overwhelming creature” 
which stands far removed from the artist, although he concedes that its 
hunger and deep desires are an “essential part of the creative process.” This 
“great mass-audience,” he declares, “tends to blur the very thing which it 
seeks, just as the huge crowds of visitors who go to our national parks tend 
to destroy by their numbers the wildness and the silence which it is their 
end to achieve.” 4 It is the artist and his influence alone, Heckschcr maintains, 
“which saves the popular arts of industrialism and the mass media from 
becoming dehumanized and vulgar.” 

If the more extreme view of popular culture is correct, the prospects for 
political democracy arc dim indeed. A democratic government, as Tocque- 
ville was not the first to observe, “always presupposes the existence of a 
high degree of culture and enlightenment in society.” Although his own 
tastes were aristocratic and not popular, he saw no great detriment t:o the 
arts in the fact that a nation is democratic. Democratic nations, he con¬ 
ceded, “cultivate the arts that serve to render life easy in preference to those 
whose object is to adorn it. They will habitually prefer the useful to the 
beautiful, and they will require that the beautiful be useful.” 11 But what 
critic would disparage art that is beautiful merely because it is also useful and 
serves to render life easy. Heckschcr himself denies that the arts should be 
regarded as “an adornment, something to be added to society after science 
and economics have done their work.” The soundest view, surely, and one 
which is reflected in each of the following essays, is that both the fine arts 
and the popular arts have their distinctive and indispensable place in Amer¬ 
ican cultural life. If, as Heckschcr insists, it is the artist’s mission to save the 
popular arts from becoming dehumanized and vulgar, then it is the func¬ 
tion of the popular arts, as Max Lerncr suggests, not only to absorb and 
spread the fine arts but “to find release, in performers and audience alike, 
for the energy, humor, and self-assertion of the people.” In a rigidly strati¬ 
fied society, to be sure, the fine arts and the popular arts must be sharply 
opposed. But in a mobile society like contemporary America where most 
people have the education, the money, the leisure, and usually the desire 
to seek new cultural experiences, there is no more reason for the fine arts 
to be corrupted than for the popular arts to tie enriched by their mutual 
interaction. “Each," as Lerncr has put it, “is a valid form of American 
creativencss,” 

4 From August Hcckscher’s speech to the alumni of the Yale School of Aits and 
Architecture, May 27,1961, as quoted in the New York Times , May 28,1962, p. 24. 

11 Alexis de Tocqucville, Democracy in A?nerica (New York, 1946), 1 ,212 and II, 48. 
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THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN CULTURE* 

August Heckscher, director of the Twentieth Century Fund, served as 
art commissioner for New York City and as coordinator of cultural 
affairs during the Kennedy Administration. A former editorial writer 
on the New York Herald-Tribune, he has written These are the Days 
(1936), A Pattern of Politics (iffl), The Politics of Woodrow Wilson 
(1936), and Public Happiness ( 1962 ). 


The United States has pioneered in the 
development of an industrial society, with 
wealth and leisure broadly distributed and 
a rising standard of living for all. It is com¬ 
mitted to material progress; but it has in¬ 
tended that this be accompanied by spirit¬ 
ual and intellectual ferment and a deepen¬ 
ing appreciation of the arts. As a people 
we face the question today whether our 
cultural standards can indeed be brought 
into balance with our material well-being. 

Despite outstanding achievements by in¬ 
dividual Americans, and signs of broad pub¬ 
lic interest in the arts, there is cause for 
serious uneasiness. An industrial civiliza¬ 
tion, brought to the highest point of de¬ 
velopment, has still to prove that it can 
nourish and sustain a rich cultural life. In 
the case of the United States, it is evident 
that cultural attainments have not kept 
pace with improvements in other fields. As 
the incomes of the people have risen, a 
proportionate share has not been devoted to 
intellectual and artistic pursuits. As leisure 
has increased, so has the amount of time 
given to unproductive and often aimless 
activities. Many of these leisure-time ac¬ 
tivities may properly be called recreational; 
too few can be judged to hold real meaning 
in the lives of individuals or of the com¬ 
munity. 

Amid concern for what the citizen does 
under conditions of modern industrialism, 
there is at a deeper level concern for what 
he is. The general advance in well-being 


seems to have brought with it a lessening 
of moral intensity and a readiness to in¬ 
dulge in secondhand experience. The ethic 
of the contemporary economic system 
emphasizes consumption, with “happiness" 
and “comfort” as the objectives to be 
sought. The end product seems to be a 
great mass prepared to listen long hours to 
the worst of TV or radio and to make our 
newsstands-widi their diet of mcdiocrity- 
what they are. 

The state of the arts in a society may 
be judged, among other things, by the 
beauty of its public monuments, the scale 
and fitness and the ease of human contacts 
provided by the squares and streets of its 
cities, the pleasantness of its country land¬ 
scape. A people caring about dignity and 
excellence in its private lives may be ex¬ 
pected to care also about the embodiment 
of these qualities in the public environ¬ 
ment, The American scene today is not re¬ 
assuring in this regard. 

The earlier American achievements in 
community-building, such as the New 
England town, have been overrun and 
rendered obsolete by the automobile. The 
newer cities have been allowed to take 
form without concern for the human val¬ 
ues they should be expected to serve. The 
countryside, meanwhile; has been left as 
the prey of the bulldozer, the billboard 
and indiscriminate commercial exploitation. 
All this, it must be noted, has been occur¬ 


ring in a society which is lacking in no 
* August Heckscher, from “The Quality of American Culture,” in The Report of the President’s 
Commission on National Goals, Goals for Americans , by the American Assembly, Columbia Univer- 
sity, NX© 196°, Abridged and edited with permission of the author. Reprinted by permission of 
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material boon and has perhaps a higher 
standard of well-being for the private citi¬ 
zen than any civilization in history. 

The Mass Market and the Popular Arts 

Life in America has become marked by 
a vast degree of organization. For purposes 
of industrialism and of democratic rule, 
the citizenry has been forged into homo¬ 
geneous groups. Without the modern mass 
market, technology would not have been 
able to develop its potentialities. Without 
our two great political parties cutting across 
economic and geographic interests, democ¬ 
racy as we know it could never have been 
made to function. All this has had much to 
do with the nature of our life and the par¬ 
ticular quality of our arts. 

The organization of a market capable of 
absorbing the machine’s inexhaustible out¬ 
put has abolished classes and greatly re¬ 
duced the differences between individuals 
and groups. Women at different levels of 
income dress indistinguishably; the most 
luxurious housing units boast the same dish¬ 
washing machine available in almost any 
worker’s home. All alike possess TV sets; 
all, or almost all, travel by the same means 
to the same places. 

So, too, all are offered the same culture. 
The market which has been organized for 
consumer goods becomes a ready channel 
for purveying entertainment, literature or 
art. The public, not surprisingly, begins to 
think of art as something to be consumed 
not differently from other products, Buy¬ 
ing books in the same store where it buys 
toothpaste, it can easily slip into consider¬ 
ing the packaging no less important than 
the contents. It can look for the same qual¬ 
ities in culture as it finds in other merchan¬ 
dise; novelty, eye-appeal, enchancement of 
status and comfort. 

Meanwhile those who create art in the 
industrial society seek-like die producers of 
goods or the managers of the political 
parties—the broadest possible audience, 
Television programs must, to be successful, 
cut across all social and economic lines. 
The museum director must attract a wide 
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cross-section of the public. So American 
culture is increasingly directed to the mass 
market... . 

In the field of television we see the 
problem in its most acute and disturbing 
form. Here, more than anywhere, is cause 
for concern that the level of popular cul¬ 
ture in America is being lowered. Third- 
and fourth-rate material seems increasingly 
to replace the better shows as the merchan¬ 
diser reaches out for a wide market. The 
managers of the broadcasting companies 
seek the same large audience in order to 
sell their broadcasting time. Unlike the 
newspaper or magazine editor, they let the 
advertisers control the content of the pro¬ 
gram as well as the commercial. 

The American system of broadcasting 
is deeply entrenched and is founded on the 
rock of freedom from government inter¬ 
ference. It is not, however, beyond critical 
examination in the light of its performance. 
It is too easy to say that the people are 
getting what they want. The fact that 
large audiences can be attracted by fourth- 
rate material does not acquit the broad¬ 
casting companies, or the government 
which has an ultimate responsibility for 
use of this valuable and scarce resource, 
from asking whether the public interest is 
being adequately served. 

Control by the government of the con¬ 
tent of television shows is to be avoided at 
all costs. All the more necessary, then, are 
boldness and social imagination on the part 
of those who control the broadcasting 
companies. Beyond an appeal to enlightened 
leadership there is a range of suggestions for 
reforms which deserve serious considera¬ 
tion. It has been argued that the setting of 
standards, and the limitation of advertising 
time in any given hour, should be under¬ 
taken by the Federal Communications 
Commission. It has been argued that a pub¬ 
lic network be established and run as a pub¬ 
lic service. It has been suggested that a 
National Broadcasting Authority be created 
to produce public-service and noncom¬ 
mercial programs. In addition pay televi¬ 
sion, which has not been adequately tested, 
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offers the possibility of direct payments by 
the listener. 

What is required is some means of pro¬ 
viding standards of excellence, a diversity 
of choice, and a way of not penalizing en¬ 
lightened network officials by permitting 
others to fall below a certain level of opera¬ 
tions. Social inventiveness has, as we have 
indicated, a large field to work in; its task 
is nothing less than to preserve popular 
culture, in a crucial sector, from becom¬ 
ing irredeemably trivial. 

The Fine Arts and the Creative Few 

Related to popular art but not synony¬ 
mous with it is the realm of the fine arts— 
the creations of the few, directed to the 
comparatively small and specialized audi¬ 
ence. It is this level of art which gives 
ultimate distinction to a civilization, being 
not only in itself the expression of human 
achievement at its highest but acting as a 
fertilizing and purifying influence through¬ 
out the domain of the popular arts. 

The United States today has its own 
schools of painters, sculptors, composers 
and architects. It is producing significant 
results in the performing arts. No one in 
this generation is likely to ask, Who reads 
an American book? or, Who looks at an 
American painting? Critics in this country 
and abroad acknowledge a high degree of 
creative genius. Its museums and private 
collections show the foremost art of all 
centuries, and this is the object of wide 
public interest and appreciation, The great 
books are sold in inexpensive editions to 
very large numbers, In music, the classic 
compositions have an immense and con¬ 
tinuous hearing; and the most famous works 
of the drama (particularly Shakespeare’s) 
are kept alive for a broad audience, 

Fine art is thus being created and en¬ 
joyed, both in the form of new works and 
of the classics. To keep the creative sources 
in our society open and productive must be 
a prime objective. In a world where ideol¬ 
ogy and the interests of the state seek in so 
many cases to control art and bend it to 
particular ends, the freedom of the Amer¬ 


ican artist is noteworthy. At the same time 
we need to be constantly on guard against 
those who seek to judge or limit this free¬ 
dom either because of ideological signifi¬ 
cance or the political affiliations of the 
artist, 

In a more positive way, the artist must 
be encouraged and his work supported, It 
is being gradually recognized in this coun¬ 
try that the teacher is entitled to a wage 
proportionate to the importance and dig¬ 
nity of the work he performs. The same 
fact must come to he recognized in regard 
to the artist. At bottom the problem is one 
of a changed attituile~a change which must 
begin with a different evaluation of the 
artist himself. Americans have been accused 
of being “anti-intellectual." In regard to 
art the charge could he even more grave: 
that they are not so much against it as in¬ 
different to it. The artist has been allowed 
to make his way in a kind of freedom 
which has too often been bare and un¬ 
profitable because it was not part of an 
atmosphere of understanding. The place 
the artist has held in societies of the past, 
and holds in many countries of the present- 
day world, should by itself be enough to 
give Americans pause. 

Disinterested and considerate help for 
the artist is particularly necessary because 
of the mass nature of our society. The in¬ 
novator too far in advance of his times or 
too independent of current trends and fash¬ 
ions is likely to find the great audience 
unwilling to listen. The performer who 
does get the ear of this audience, moreover, 
is subject to subtle temptations and pres¬ 
sures to compromise the quality of his 
work. The existence of the popular arts in 
their present pervasive and insatiable forms 
provides, indeed, one of the obstacles to 
the highest development of the fine arts. 
The need is to make possible fruitful inter¬ 
action between the artist and the mass audi¬ 
ence, but at the same time to give the 
artist the means of keeping a life somewhat 
apart, under conditions allowing him to 
develop in his own way and at his own 
pace. 


The relation between high art and popu¬ 
lar art is subtle and complex.... The artist 
must be permitted by society a refuge and 
a sense of privacy; yet in the larger per¬ 
spective it is his influence alone which saves 
the popular arts of industrialism and the 
mass media from becoming dehumanized 
and vulgar. How, precisely, is this influence 
to be exerted? If the artist’s work is merely 
imitated and broadly reproduced, there oc¬ 
curs both a loss of quality in the original 
and a blunting in the perception of the 
great audience. The work of art is the ex¬ 
pression of a unique vision, to be accepted 
as such, understood on its own terms and 
within its limited and necessarily rarefied 
sphere. Yet without that vision all areas of 
life and art decline. 

The Institutions of Art 

Art is the creation of individuals, but in 
many of its forms it involves individuals 
working together. By its life it gives life 
to institutions. The quality of art in a so¬ 
ciety will in large part depend upon the 
number, the vitality and the continuity of 
the institutions of art in its midst, 

America has traditionally been rich in 
institutions. Its people have come together 
naturally to form committees; from com¬ 
mittees have grown organizations. Many of 
these have been temporary or deciduous, 
disappearing and re-forming as purposes 
changed or interests shifted. In its cultural 
life there are examples not only of those 
vigorous shoots which embody a passing 
ideal or an aspiration, but of more lordly 
institutions, solidly rooted in the commu¬ 
nity, which make their own traditions and 
evoke established sources of support, . . . 
What must be new is the scope and amount 
of support and the degree of commitment 
to the cultural life with which it is ac¬ 
corded. 

While institutions make such support 
possible, the lack of institutions imposes a 
fatal handicap on the meeting of artistic 
needs. A few pioneering, imaginative pro¬ 
grams may be successfully undertaken by 
foundations. The commissioning of works 
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of art and the making of grants to individ¬ 
uals can within limits be carried out. But 
the steady flow of economic support de¬ 
pends upon channels already having been 
prepared and creative achievements having 
found embodiment in durable institutions. 

The handicap caused by lack of institu¬ 
tions is especially serious in regard to the 
performing arts. With the exception of a 
few opera and ballet companies, there have 
been virtually no continuing groups. There 
is no national theatre, and there are only 
three or four cities with repertory com¬ 
panies. When the United States, following 
the example of virtually every other West¬ 
ern country, has wanted to send an acting 
group abroad, it has been compelled hastily 
to organize and train a band of actors, pre¬ 
pared to give a small selection of plays. 

The lack of repertory companies has not 
only denied the theatre the kind of eco¬ 
nomic support which has gone to other 
artistic institutions; it has at the same time 
kept the theatre from reaching its fullest 
development as a medium of culture. With¬ 
out stable theatrical institutions it is difficult 
to train actors in the discipline of their art 
or to give them the varied experience which 
evokes their full gifts. It has been impos¬ 
sible, also, to create theatre which draws 
upon the varied range of great plays by 
ancient and modern writers. 

The theatre in the United States lias per¬ 
sisted almost exclusively as a Broadway 
phenomenon, with each production a one- 
shot affair. Increasingly those plays tailored 
to a hit offer the only chance of securing 
the very large sums necessary for financial 
backing. There is a constant tendency to¬ 
ward fewer plays, and those adapted to 
special and limiting conditions. If the in¬ 
ternal revenue laws were so altered as not 
to allow the entertainment of clients to be 
deducted as a business expense, Broadway 
as we know it, one competent observer has 
asserted, would almost certainly collapse 
overnight. 

The “off-Broadway” theatre has pro¬ 
vided in recent years a greater opportunity 
for experiment, but here, too, the general 
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practice is to assemble a cast for each pro¬ 
duction; and often the ultimate aim is to 
reach Broadway. Summer stock, which 
seemed for a time one hopeful alternative 
to the Broadway practice, has given way 
to “package plays,” put together and re¬ 
hearsed in New York and then sent out 
upon the circuit. Where the work of a new 
playwright is produced in this way (and 
that is seldom enough) it is almost invari¬ 
ably with the idea of trying it out for a 
later Broadway production. 

At the root of all this is the fact that 
theatre in the United States has been 
thought of not as an art form, but almost 
exclusively as commercial entertainment. 
Television confirms this tendency, as thea¬ 
trical talent is increasingly drawn into the 
orbit of entertainment at the level of the 
mass audience. Yet the theatre remains im¬ 
portant to all the arts and to the whole 
quality of American life. Perhaps no other 
medium can so effectively bring home to 
men and women the essential paradoxes of 
their existence, confronting them with the 
tragedy and the comedy everlastingly at 
the heart of things. 

It seems highly important, therefore, that 
the creation of repertory theatres in the 
United States, situated in the larger cities, 
perhaps related to the universities, should 
be a recognized goal. This should be ac¬ 
companied by a determination to sec that 
funds from various public and private 
sources flow to the theatres as to other 
institutions of art. In addition there exists 
a large scope for imaginative experiment, 
on the part of foundations and other in¬ 
stitutions, with the purpose of giving young 
actors, playwrights and scene designers op¬ 
portunities for developing their gifts. 

Government and the Arts 

The arts have sometimes been seen as 
an adornment, something added to society 
after science and economics have done their 
work. Such a view can scarcely be related 
to the concept of democracy, and it is defi¬ 
nitely not the author’s point of view. . . . 


Democracy conceives of the whole pat¬ 
tern of existence as being unfolded from 
within. To the extent that the democratic 
process is not distorted by plebiscites or 
the manipulation of public opinion, it finds 
the people not merely consenting to legisla¬ 
tive enactments but generating the forces 
and impulses from which legislation—find 
indeed every common purpose and aspira¬ 
tion—is born. The image of such a society 
is not laid up in heaven. It is being made 
and constantly remade by the myriad 
choices and decisions of the citizenry. 

If this is true of the laws, it is certainly 
true of the arts in a democracy. The cul¬ 
tural life of a free people must be sought 
out. It cannot be decreed. It can be en¬ 
couraged, guided, sustained. It cannot be 
imposed from above nor created by will 
or rational desire. For this reason goals in 
the cultural field must have a different 
scope from those that can be set elsewhere. 
In part the goals must consist of a sensitive 
appreciation of what is going on in the 
depth of society, a capacity for awareness, 
a gift for distinguishing between true and 
spurious forms of art. At their most am¬ 
bitious these goals must consist of efforts 
to encourage and bring to fulfillment the 
best of what already exists in embryo. 

To take this point of view is not to 
maintain that government at various levels 
has no role in the development of a de¬ 
mocracy’s cultural life. A people that truly 
values the arts will scarcely want to leave 
unused on their behalf the major instrument 
of common action. But the very nature of 
the arts, as here defined, sets bounds to 
what government can do, Its role must be 
limited and the expectations it creates must 
be modest. 

The role of government in the arts has 
been a matter of much controversy-and of 
considerable obfuscation, not least among 
those who themselves represent the cause 
of the arts. It seems necessary to speak 
plainly on this subject. For it would be an 
anomaly which could be explained only by 
the most unusual reasons if a people which 
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really valued art were to take the position 
that government is excluded from action in 
this field. 

Where government has entered directly 
into the field of art, the experience has 
too often been disheartening. Political in¬ 
fluences have exerted themselves. The 
standards of the artist and the critic have 
been ignored, or where these have been 
permitted a measure of authority, the tend¬ 
ency has been for an artistic clique to 
entrench itself. The art which has been 
encouraged under official auspices has al¬ 
most always favored the less adventurous 
and the more classically hidebound schools. 

From this experience, leading figures in 
the art world have drawn the conclusion 
that anything is better than the intrusion 
of government. It may be questioned, how¬ 
ever, whether such men are not thinking 
too narrowly as professionals, without ade¬ 
quate understanding of the governmental 
methods and institutions which in other 
fields, no less delicate than art, have per¬ 
mitted the political system to act with de¬ 
tachment and a regard for the highest and 
most sophisticated standards. 

The judiciary itself is an invention of 
tremendous ingenuity, permitting laws to 
be administered independently of political 
pressure. The functions performed by the 
National Institutes of Health or the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation are, to take two 
modern examples, quite as complex as the 
encouragement of art; they are performed 
with a high level of competence and pro¬ 
fessional skill. Certainly in the United States 
of the next decades we should be capable 
of devoting as much ingenuity to the crea¬ 
tion of adequate processes for the nurturing 
of art as we have for promoting health or 
science. 

It may be argued that each public figure, 
if he does not think of himself as an expert 
on health or science, believes he knows what 
is good in art. There must be a widespread 
acceptance of the idea that art has its own 
standards, irrespective of one’s personal 
preferences;: that it is professional, disci- 
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plined, and is subject to the rational and 
informed judgments of the critics. As long 
as these principles are not accepted, it is 
perhaps impossible to hope that govern¬ 
ment can promote art without debasing it. 
But even that is not reason to despair. 
There already exist precedents of high 
officials upholding the verdicts of juries 
whose views on art differed admittedly 
from their own. There are notable exam¬ 
ples of government cultural activity suc¬ 
cessfully protected from political pressure. 
The Freer Gallery and the National Gal¬ 
lery of Art remind us how private and 
public efforts can combine to produce re¬ 
sults of highest excellence. The Library of 
Congress is a public institution which has 
made a notable contribution not only in its 
capacity as a great repository of books and 
information but through its Music Division 
by commissioning works by the foremost 
American composers. 

It would surely be a counsel of despair 
to freeze our attitude toward government 
support of the arts on the basis of unhappy 
experiences in the past. What is needed is 
a cautious and tentative approach to new 
measures, undertaken with good will on 
the part of the politicians and of the repre¬ 
sentatives of art. The stakes are too im¬ 
portant to let ignorance or prejudice on 
either side foreclose the issue. 

What, then, should the government do 
in this field? It should consider, first of all, 
undertaking a number of relatively un- 
dramatic and indirect measures. The argu¬ 
ment about the relation of government and 
the arts has been carried out within narrow 
limits, whereas there is in fact a wide area 
of choice. What is important is that leaders 
within our society-private citizens and 
public officials, scientists, curators, educa¬ 
tors, artists—should agree that government 
must not thwart, and wherever possible 
must positively encourage, the development 
of the cultural life. Such agreement has 
been lacking, and as a result nobody has 
fully envisaged the scope and diversity of 
the action which might be taken. 
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Our tax laws could be combed over 
with the question in mind of where they 
could be adjusted to make sure that they 
do not penalize the pursuit of cultural at¬ 
tainments. Taxes which now'burden the 
theatre and music should be removed. Tar¬ 
iff laws should be looked at from the point 
of view of art and cultural exchange. In 
virtually every, department of the federal 
government there are activities touching 
the arts which should be coordinated and 
vitalized. 

Nor should the role of the federal gov¬ 
ernment alone be reviewed. At the munici¬ 
pal, county and state levels there are, as 
well, activities which could be fitted into 
an over-all policy toward the arts. 

■ Various proposals for the establishment 
of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts 
have been before the Congress. Something 
of this sort should certainly be passed, 
though it seems questionable whether such 
a council should be established, as is gener¬ 
ally proposed, within the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Provided 
its members are men and women really 
concerned with the issues involved-and not 
merely political appointments-the council 
could perform a genuinely useful role in 
making studies of the whole field of arts 
in relation to government. There exist 
ample possibilities for creative innovations. 
It has been suggested, for example, that a 
subsidy for the transportation of art could 
help greatly in bringing it on a larger scale 
to the citizens. It has been suggested that 
a fee for the use of television channels 
might be charged and used for grants and 
subsidies to encourage those sources of art 
and talent from which television derives 
its sustenance. These measures, and many 
others, should be looked at with an open 
mind; they should be related to what is 
being done for art in other countries and 
to what is in accord with our traditional 
methods and habits. 

_ In the main, government can be active 
insofar as the institutions of art already 
exist in the community. A local govern¬ 
ment could do actual harm by constructing 
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a theatre where no repertory company 
exists or where a responsive audience is not 
in being. But where there are healthy in¬ 
stitutions, government can lend its support 
as naturally to a museum as to a library, 
to a ballet corps as to a school. It can 
provide, or help provide, the permanent 
facilities within which art is performed. A 
city government without too much soul- 
searching will build a baseball stadium or 
a fair grounds. Is it unreasonable to ask, 
where there is a clear demand and sound 
institutions, that it provide a home for the 
opera or theatre company? 

In the nature of things government can¬ 
not create art, That is no reason why it 
should not create a home for art-a feat 
which it is admirably qualified to perform. 
Nevertheless the congressional action on a 
National Cultural Center allowed no funds 
for the building. It is admirable that there 
should be plans to raise the money from 
individual, foundation and corporation 
sources; but the very fact that such activity 
is afoot should persuade the government of 
a positive duty in this field, apart from the 
provision of a site. It may be pointed out, 
incidentally, that the government, which 
feels restrained from building a cultural 
center in Washington, did not hesitate to 
build an extremely handsome one for the 
people of West Berlin. (In the latter case 
it kept its principles pure by action under 
the cover of a specially created “founda¬ 
tion.”) ... 

The support of going institutions of die 
arts and culture is something which gov¬ 
ernment can and should do at every level. 
Municipal support is a well-established prin¬ 
ciple, with amounts ranging up to $5 mil¬ 
lion for one year in New York City, a 
little under fi million in Philadelphia, down 
to $16,000 for the city of Washington. The 
programs supported are mainly museums 
and orchestras, although Houston provides 
a small sum for a repertory theatre, Sup¬ 
port of the arts at the state level has been 
more spotty, with activity mainly confined 
to the appointment of commissions con¬ 
cerned with public buildings. But the con- 
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cem of the states is increasing, and ought 
to increase markedly over the next decade. 
The entrance of the federal government 
into this sphere (going beyond its estab¬ 
lished concern for the District of Colum¬ 
bia), would present new problems as well 
as new opportunities. There is no reason 
why this should not be done, but the prin¬ 
ciple ought definitely to be established of 
having the federal government give grants 
to state institutions only on a matching 
basis. 

Apart from activities in support of the 
institutions of art, government is itself the 
great exemplar in this as in other fields. 
It creates standards and sets style in the 
course of pursuing its basic objectives. This 
is true of government at all levels, but par¬ 
ticularly so of tiie national government. 
Washington has been involved in one way 
or another with the arts since its founding. 
It has been the great builder, the great 
comer, the great printer and collector of 
books, and inevitably the repository of 
great works of art. The question today is 
not whether the government shall do these 
things, but whether it shall do them well 
or ill. 

Up to now it has too often done them- 
if not ill—at least in a spirit of mediocrity. 
American stamps and coins have been in¬ 
ferior in design. Official buildings, from 
the post offices in the smallest town to the 
great structures in Washington itself, have 
been undistinguished; and where fine build¬ 
ings have survived from die past, they have 
often been damaged by tasteless additions 
or alterations. That the government can do 
much better than this is indicated by the 
embassies and consulates, works of foremost 
American architects, which have been con¬ 
structed in different parts of the world 
since the war. It cannot be that the govern¬ 
ment by this contrast between its brilliant 
achievements abroad and the mediocrities 
perpetrated at home wants to indicate that 
its own citizens are somehow backward 
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and not capable of appreciating the best in 
art. In the next decades, all that govern¬ 
ment sponsors and creates must indeed be¬ 
come the measure of the country’s highest 
potentiality. Then it may be that our states 
and municipalities, catching the spirit of the 
federal government, will insist on some¬ 
thing better in their public works than a 
meager spirit of utility. 

Government’s obligation is, in brief, to 
keep its own house with a sense of beauty 
and fitness, In doing this, as in supporting 
art in different ways and at different levels 
of the national life, government should be 
entirely clear about its own purposes. It 
should not seek to increase employment 
among impoverished artists. It should not 
conduct a welfare program for deprived 
citizens, nor try to win the cold war by 
showing that we have more and better art 
than rival regimes. It should seek to encour¬ 
age art for its own sake as an expression 
of what is noblest in the people’s lives; it 
should seek to create for the public the 
finest objects to which our culture can 
attain. 

This country is being watched by peo- 
ples-many of them as new to nationhood 
as they are old in cultural achievements- 
who ask whether under such a system as 
ours the highest values can be maintained. 
It is being watched-and judged. Among 
our own people, meanwhile, there is a deep 
and persistent questioning about the signifi¬ 
cance of our material advance, The ultimate 
dedication to our way of life will be won 
not on the basis of economic satisfactions 
alone, but on the basis of an inward quality 
and an ideal. Among much that on the 
surface appears to be complacency or ma¬ 
terialism, the Americans-the younger gen¬ 
eration especially—are looking for some¬ 
thing at once more demanding and more 
genuinely. satisfying than what passes for 
happiness by current standards. To mini¬ 
mize or frustrate this quest is to risk weak¬ 
ening the fabric of our whole society. 
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TO COME TO THE AID OF THE ARTS* 

Arthur ]. Goldberg, for many years one of organized labor's top law¬ 
yers, is now Ambassador to the United Nations. As Secretary of Labor 
in the Kennedy Administration, he arbitrated a dispute between the 
management and musicians of the Metropolitan Opera which threatened 
cancellation of the 1961-62 season. 


It has been said of Americans that we 
are respected for what we can do but not 
for what we are, that we know how to 
work but not how to live. Much of this 
is mere caviling by those who are blind 
to the drive, the hard pragmatic realities 
and the absorbing challenge of American 
history, and who would judge a people on 
the posture of their arts rather than their 
sum of achievements in the economic and 
political and social fields. 

At the same time, it is a useful reminder 
to us that the condition of the arts is a 
vital question in any society—and should 
be so especially in ours, with its ideals of 
measurement of worth by individual, not 
mass, standards.... 

How is it with the arts in America to¬ 
day? Their condition can be described as 
extremely healthy in one aspect, but ex¬ 
tremely hazardous in another. 

There is a great difference between in¬ 
terest in the arts and support for the arts. 
There is an even wider difference between 
the cultural life we enjoy and what we 
might enjoy. The total figures measuring 
artistic activity in America are impressive 
enough to convince one that a new era may 
be at hand; yet they are less impressive 
when one looks at them in terms of the 
people involved. 

The Department of Labor’s recent edi¬ 
tion of the “Occupational Outlook Hand¬ 
book" includes for the first time a section 


on the performing arts-musicians, dancers, 
actors and singers. The employment out¬ 
look as reported, based upon the most care¬ 
ful and extensive surveys and interviews 
within each occupation, can only be de¬ 
scribed as bleak. Employment opportunities 
in each of the fields are limited and highly 
competitive. The earnings are not large, 
and in the case of many artists, employ¬ 
ment is intermittent. 

We do not have too many artists; wc 
have too few opportunities for them. It is 
true that the artist will practice his art 
even under the most difficult conditions, 
but it is also true that, in a nation as pros¬ 
perous and progressive as our own, there 
is no reason why the artist cannot be pro¬ 
ductive and reasonably compensated. In 
proposing my own six-point solution, I ad¬ 
mit to some basic convictions. 

First, I believe a flourishing cultural life 
is an essential, not an ornament, to the 
health and strength of a free society. 

Second, I doubt if economic success is 
a proper or meaningful test of the value 
of the arts, and especially the fine arts. 
Whether they are able to support them¬ 
selves at the box office is the least meaning¬ 
ful criterion of their true value, 

Third, I believe it is well within the 
proper responsibility of government in pro¬ 
viding for the general welfare to do its 
part to help rescue troubled art forms from 
obsolescence. 


* Arthur J. Goldberg, from “To Come To the Aid of the Arts," The New York Times Magazine , 
March 11 , 1962 , pp. 2 6,1 10 ff. Abridged, edited, and rearranged with permission of the author. © 1962 
by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission, The four paragraphs enclosed in 
brackets near the end of the selection were taken, with the author’s permission, from his statement, 
“The State of the Performing Arts,” which was included with his findings in the Metropolitan 
Opera dispute, See the New York Times, December 15 , 1961 , p. 40 , ! 


promote the general welfare 

In a complex, modern society like our 
own, art of all kinds is called to one of the 
essential services of freedom-to free man 
from the mass. Art-whether on a stage, 
in a gallery, or in a concert hall—asserts the 
supremacy of the individual. The insight 
of the artist leads to cultural discovery for 
all of the people. No one who has known 
the impact of a great artist’s work can fail 
to appreciate the legend of Michelangelo 
who went in the dark of night to his studio, 
inflamed by the rumor that a competitor 
had laid claim to his statue “Pieta,” and 
chiseled across the ribbon of the gown the 
inscription, still deep-etched to this day, 
“I, Michelangelo, made this.” 

My second conviction-that economic 
success is not a proper criterion for judg¬ 
ing the value of either the artist or his art— 
is controversial to the extent that it goes 
against the grain of an affluent middle class 
with a tendency to measure the value of 
an art form in terms of financial worth or 
personal status. One dire result of this 
tendency is “made taste,” whereby a pub¬ 
lisher, an art dealer or a producer peddles 
price and sensationalism in place of quality. 
There is great contempt for the arts in 
attitudes that reduce them to investments, 
status symbols or vehicles for sensational¬ 
ism. 

The danger, of course, is that those art 
forms without commercial value lead a pre¬ 
carious existence on the edge of extinction. 
This works to the extreme disadvantage of 
the artist who may feel impelled to try to 
become financially successful merely to 
justify himself in terms of the society 
around him. 

In the same way, artistic institutions are 
suspect if they are not able to stand the 
test of competition-as though opera and 
professional football were similar profit¬ 
making ventures and a loss at the box office 
a fit prelude to failure for both, 

To free our art forms from destructive 
financial tests is to protect them from the 
tyranny of the majority. Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, whose observations on democracy are 
illuminating to generation after generation, 
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feared that democracy might fail precisely 
because the majority will would lead to the 
triumph of conformity and mediocrity. It 
has certainly been one of the great failures 
of the television industry that it has been 
subservient to the will of the majority, as 
measured by “experts,” and in reaching for 
the most common of artistic denominators 
has rejected the aspirations of the minority, 
even though that minority may number 
several millions of people. 

In sum, if art is essential to a free society, 
then it must be supported and encouraged 
and helped to flourish. If the arts are to 
flourish, they must be relieved of total de¬ 
pendence upon the market place, and upon 
majority opinion and taste. 

I recommend a six-point partnership for 
the support of the arts in America. It is 
predicated on acceptance of the arts as a 
new community responsibility and is based 
on the principle of diversity and variety. 
The members of the partnership are the 
public, private patrons and benefactors, 
corporations, labor organizations, local and 
state governments, and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, Each of the partners has a distinct 
responsibility. 

Regardless of any subsidy the principal 
source of financial support for the arts 
must continue to be the public. An art 
form without an audience ceases to have 
meaning. And how many times have we 
heard people decrying the state of an art 
form like the theatre but seldom attending 
and offering no support? 

There are esthetic problems in public 
support, of course. If the theatre or the 
ballet do not offer living art to the public, 
then the public might well turn away. It 
is the responsibility of the artist to merit 
public support. A viable art requires a 
voluble public. Whatever its form-whether 
through increased participation in season 
subscriptions or through special contribu¬ 
tory associations—public support is the key¬ 
stone to artistic vitality, and the public 
must expect to provide a greater portion 
of the costs. 

This is not to discount the continually 
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vital role played by the second group of 
partners-those individual patrons and bene¬ 
factors who have been bearing the main 
burdens for support of institutions like the 
Metropolitan Opera, and through whose 
generosity many communities now enjoy 
great art museums and other cultural re¬ 
sources. Furthermore, in a period of artistic 
experimentation such as our own, many of 
the best artists will run ahead of, or even 
contrary to, the general standards of the 
time. They will be forging ahead, leaving 
general public attitudes and perceptions far 
in their wake. Here the support of en¬ 
lightened patrons can have the most pro¬ 
found and fruitful consequences. 

Thirdly, the American corporation, a 
center of unprecedented power and wealth, 
has only recently awakened to the value 
of the arts as a complement to architecture 
and as a medium by which the “image" of 
the business can acquire distinction. While 
many corporate executives are sponsors of 
the arts, and some companies help support 
the arts in their communities, the corpora¬ 
tion as an entity has not, as a rule, con¬ 
sidered support for the arts in the same 
light it has support for educational, charit¬ 
able and health activities. One can hardly 
walk into a corporate building erected in 
the past five years without noticing the 
painting and sculpture that adorn the recep¬ 
tion rooms and private offices-work often 
done on commission. But thus far, the con¬ 
tributions of business to the arts remain 
only a fraction of its generous contributions 
to other community needs. 

This is true, also, of the funds and 
foundations that have risen from corporate 
fortunes. It may be impossible even to sug¬ 
gest an adequate proportion of expendi¬ 
ture for the arts; a review of the statements 
of our largest funds and foundations, how¬ 
ever, reveals what appears to be compara¬ 
tive neglect of such support. When two 
noted American funds recently offered as¬ 
sistance to a Washington repertory theatre, 
Arena Stage, for example, it was the first 
such artistic venture for one. . 

Even more important, in my view, 
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would be the great vote of confidence in 
the American artist that corporations could 
cast through their advertising. Each year, 
truly vast sums of money are poured into 
corporate advertising—-yet the amount that 
involves the fine arts is relatively small, and 
the art forms sponsored by advertisers are 
few. 

A responsibility similar to that of corpo¬ 
rations is the one that attaches to the 
American labor movement, which by its 
nature is pledged to the betterment of the 
American community. Labor unions have 
been slow, on the whole, to develop specific 
forms of support for the arts-but the ex¬ 
ceptions, like sponsored concerts for chil¬ 
dren and the showing of paintings in union- 
sponsored exhibition s—are notable, They 
indicate what can be done, and should be 
done in larger measure. 

The next large partner in the program 
of diverse support is the local government- 
thc primary source of public support for 
the arts. A subsidy program that resulted 
only in large collections of art works in 
big cities, showing only to certain urban 
audiences, would defeat its own purpose. 
Art grows out of the life and spirit of a 
community; the artist reaches for his in¬ 
spiration to the world around him, and to¬ 
day art, more than any' other enterprise, 
preserves the intimate and personal nature 
of American life outside mass institutions. 

Today, communities willingly provide 
housing and custodial care for art collec¬ 
tions and historical museums; one wonders 
why more of them should not provide for 
operas, ballets, symphonies and local reper¬ 
tory theatres as well. Universities now make 
provision for professors-in-residencc and 
artists-in-residence; why shouldn’t munici¬ 
palities? 

The sixth partner is the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. I believe one of the most important 
immediate steps which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should take is to establish a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts. 

At present, the interest of the arts in 
America is represented in the councils of 
the Federal Government only in the in- 
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dividual attitudes of members of gov¬ 
ernment, encouraged by the example of 
President and Mrs. Kennedy. But still 
the artist is without the kind of representa¬ 
tion that will permanently insure that his 
interests are heard regardless of prevailing 
attitudes. 

A Federal Advisory Council, composed 
largely of artists themselves, would provide 
that representation. The field of the arts 
is, at present, rich in one aspect-in ideas 
and proposals to improve the economic 
status of the individual artist, and to rescue 
endangered art forms from economic ob¬ 
livion. But there are few formal vehicles 
by which these ideas can be examined and 
brought to reality. There is, especially, al¬ 
most a total lack of public policy in regard 
to the arts, at a time when many proposals 
-such as those relating to taxation-bear 
directly upon public policy. The council 
would have those two most important as- 
sets-undistracted concentration on its sub¬ 
ject, and a voice of prestige and formal 
influence. 

As a national clearinghouse of ideas, 
the council could have an effect not only 
upon the making of public policy in regard 
to the arts but also in influencing national 
attitudes regarding them. Its proposals 
would be designed as much to encourage 
private initiative as to influence govern¬ 
mental action. By keeping constantly alert 
to the status of our cultural resources, the 
council would also be alert to ways to 
maintain and increase them. 

One much-needed function in the arts 
field is that of liaison. While there are 
many strong and independent spokesmen 
in each of the artistic disciplines, there is 
no agency that can approach or cooperate 
with local and state governments and pri¬ 
vate institutions on a permanent, statutory 
basis so that public policy is a coordinated 
whole serving the art community. Short of 
individual bills by Congressmen and indi¬ 
vidual petitions to state and local govern¬ 
ments, art is the orphan of American public 
policy, 

[The Federal Government has from its 
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beginning provided a measure of support 
for the arts, and there can be little question 
that this support must now be increased. 
This can and should be done in a variety 
of ways. 

The Federal Government may be a 
direct consumer of the arts, by commission¬ 
ing sculpture, painting, and awarding musi¬ 
cal scholarships. 

One of the most important, and perhaps 
most proper role of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is to help state and local governments 
and private non-profit groups build and 
maintain tine physical plants required by 
the arts. Theatres, conceit halls, galleries 
are the precondition of many of the arts. 
Public support at all levels of government 
in the area of helping provide and maintain 
art facilities poses the minimum danger of 
Government interference with the arts 
themselves. A splendid example of such 
cooperation is the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts, where city, state and 
Federal funds are all being combined to 
provide a magnificent cultural center in 
New York. 

The concentration of public support 
upon providing physical facilities for the 
arts should not preclude programs of 
direct Federal subsidy for theatrical and 
musical performances and similar activities, 
However, Federal subsidies of this kind 
should be granted on a matching basis, with 
much the larger proportion of funds pro¬ 
vided by private sources, or by other levels 
of government.] 

What is to prevent the realization of this 
needed assistance? Those who flatly rule 
out any and all Federal participation in a 
support program for the arts generally hold 
one of two views, sometimes both: tax 
dollars should not be spent for what one 
writer called “a luxury in life"; and if tax 
dollars were to be spent, inevitable govern¬ 
ment control of the arts would follow. 

The first of these objections is based on 
a misunderstanding of my proposal, which 
does not envision large Federal outlays. But 
the second is voiced by those who are 
genuinely concerned about the freedom 
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of artistic expression, and their concern is 
not to be dismissed lightly. Distinguished 
critics have reminded us of the shortsighted 
and often shabby treatment some artists 
have experienced at the hands of politicians. 
Others have marked the tendency of 
government to watch its money carefully 
and attempt to set standards for its use. 

I might say that this live sense of danger 
is in itself the best guarantee that we could 
have for artistic freedom. Also, the very 
concern that the arts might be subjected to 
control is additional evidence that they are 
relevant and important in American life 
and opinion. 

Regardless of how the arts are sup¬ 
ported, there will be efforts from some 
quarters to control their content. The 
question is-what measure of success do 
those efforts enjoy? 

We should be perfectly honest and open 
about the problem of interference with the 
freedom of the arts and attempts to com¬ 
promise the integrity of the artist. To close 
our eyes to the problem is neither right nor 
necessary-but what is necessary is to pro¬ 
vide for safeguards against it. One of the 
reasons I have advocated a Federal Ad¬ 
visory Council on the Arts is the value of 
such a body in standing between the artist 
and the direct political process that might 
affect him. 

We should acknowledge also that the 
market place exerts its own form of censor¬ 
ship which can be as unyielding and rigid 
as any feared by opponents of subsidy. I 
received a letter from an artist in Texas 
who described to me his feelings at being 
asked to rush several paintings to a New 
York gallery for a showing, and then re¬ 
ceiving them back with high praise but 
apologies that they were “too controver¬ 
sial.” Every summer theatre and repertory 
theatre has had the experience of having to 
fall back on standard successes or suffer 
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ruin. Subsidy, in short, may be less a 
strait jacket than the box office. 

The object of my proposals is to free 
the artist, not bind him. The best protec¬ 
tion against the danger of interference- 
admitting full well that the danger exists— 
is a community that recognizes it and is 
prepared to cope with it. 

At the same time, there are certain 
policies that lessen the danger of inter¬ 
ference, if they do not eliminate it. One 
of these is the principle that public support 
is most successful, and least subject to 
abuse, when it represents only a portion 
of the total funds involved. The matching 
grant should be the basic form of Federal 
participation in support of the arts, with 
the Federal share always representing the 
smaller of the funds involved. One of the 
guiding ideas of the six-point partnership I 
propose is that artists are likely to retain 
maximum control over their work when a 
maximum number of governments, institu¬ 
tions and individuals are contributing to 
their support. 

The final solution lies, of course, only 
with a larger and more active art public. 
Assistance of all kinds to the arts should 
include provisions whereby more people 
in more places have access to the arts, so 
that the dilemma of the artist will even¬ 
tually find its best and happiest solution in 
an increased clientele and a sympathetic 
public. I do not propose state-supported 
institutions, such as exist in many European 
countries. A free democratic society can 
compete and succeed in a free, democratic 
way. 

In discussing the issue of support, none 
should lose sight of the object of support- 
the artist himself. The achievement of the 
American artist has been very great. That 
achievement will grow larger with time. 
It is given to us now to do what we can 
to foster it. 
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THE CASE AGAINST GOVERNMENT AID 
TO THE ARTS* 

Russell Lynes, managing editor of Harper’s magazine, has a sharp eye 
for detecting and describing the foibles of his fellow Americans. His 
books include The Tastemakers (/y#>), Snobs (19 so), and The 
Domesticated Americans (ij/fy). 


There are many friends of the arts in 
America who believe that it is culturally 
backward of us not to support our arts 
from the highest levels of government. 
West Germany, they point out, has literally 
scores of theatres and opera houses which 
benefit from central government support 
and our talented young singers go there 
because there is no work for them here. 
France has its Comedie Frangaise, its Opera 
and its many museums and national monu¬ 
ments supported by the Government. Eng¬ 
land has its Arts Council which helps to 
keep alive, among other things, the Old Vic, 
the Covent Garden Opera and the Royal 
Ballet. And there are comparable kinds of 
support for the performing arts in Belgium, 
Sweden and Italy, for example, and, of 
course, in the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
If Europe considers that government sup¬ 
port of its arts is vital to its cultural welfare, 
they ask, why should we be uniquely lag¬ 
gard? 

There are others who say that, in the 
battle for the minds of men which char¬ 
acterizes the cold war, we cannot expect to 
hold up our heads when our Government 
does nothing (or almost nothing )to show 
its interest in the arts. There are, these 
critics acknowledge, some troupes of musi¬ 
cians, dancers, and actors who are sent 
abroad under the aegis of our State De¬ 
partment but, in general, the quality of our 
cultural exports does not do us credit and 
there are too few of them. Why, for ex¬ 


ample, does not our Government guarantee 
our being represented at the great Biennale 
exhibition of painting and sculpture at 
Venice? Why must private funds be raised 
through such organizations as art federa¬ 
tions and museums for this purpose? 

And then there are the bread-and-butter 
questions. Why should our professional 
musicians, except perhaps for those in a 
handful of cities boasting major symphony 
orchestras (New York, Boston, Philadel¬ 
phia, Detroit, Cleveland, San Francisco), be 
unable to make a living without doing odd 
jobs, such as teaching or playing in jazz 
combos? Why should our small communi¬ 
ties be unable to support professional 
repertory theatres? Why should our many 
talented young artists lack the opportuni¬ 
ties to make a living doing what they are 
good at and passionately wish to pursue? 

These are valid questions that deserve 
serious answers. It is, however, a curious 
contradiction that the enthusiasm for the 
arts in America today is so great that if 
one suggests that the arts should not be 
directly subsidized by the Government, one 
runs the risk of being branded a Philistine. 

If one points out, for example, that the 
arts have never been so well supported in 
America as they are now-that there has 
never been so much tax money spent on 
them, such large and enthusiastic audiences, 
so many people crowding our museums, 
traveling hundreds of miles to music festi¬ 
vals, organizing community theatres and 


♦ Russell Lynes, from “The Case Against Government Aid to the Arts,” The New York Times 
Magazine, March 25,1962, p. 26. Abridged and edited with permission of the author. © 1962 by The 
New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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planning exhibitions of local artists—one 
does nothing but whet the appetites of 
those who want the Government to get 
into the act. 

If one suggests that the patronage of the 
arts in America is unique in the world, that 
it has grown out of the needs and desires of 
the community and not out of an aristo¬ 
cratic tradition and that there is strength in 
this, one is answered with, “Look at how 
many people go to the opera in Italy.” 

If one suggests that we are not Italy, 
that our performing artists enjoy a far 
higher standard of living than artists any¬ 
where else in the world, one is reminded 
that it is “undignified to have to pass the 
hat to support our operas and symphonies.” 
(It is not, however, considered undignified 
to pass the hat to furnish support for our 
colleges, hospitals, community services, 
orphanages, or camps for underprivileged 
children.) 

If one mentions the fact that our tax-free 
foundations contribute more to the support 
of the arts than the Arts Council in Eng¬ 
land does to the British arts, the answer is a 
look of incredulity. 

If one says he is against direct govern¬ 
ment subsidies for the arts but is all for 
hiring artists, just as one hires technicians, 
to perform services for our Government 
overseas, the answer is, “What’s the differ¬ 
ence?” 

Ask the artist, He will tell you that 
there is a difference between payment for 
services rendered and subsidies for culture. 
He would rather be considered a profes¬ 
sional than an ornament, 

No one with whom I have talked about 
these matters believes that there are likely 
to be government subsidies large enough to 
do more than slightly blunt the edge of the 
financial problems of the performing artists. 
But even a drop in the bucket, they believe, 
will give the arts a “status” in America 
which they do not now enjoy. For the 
Government to recognize the arts officially 
will give them dignity and “prove to the 
world” that we are culturally serious. 
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In the early and artistically optimistic 
days of the Kennedy Administration, there 
was a good deal of enthusiastic talk about 
a Cabinet post for a minister of culture. 
Such talk now seems to have died to a 
whisper. But if there is going to be direct 
government subsidy of the arts, there has 
to be someone to administer it, and there is 
now a proposal before Congress to establish 
a Federal Arts Council. 

The bill is a modest one. It does not ask 
for subsidies; it merely asks that the Presi¬ 
dent be authorized to appoint a council of 
twenty-one men and women “widely 
recognized for their knowledge of or ex¬ 
perience in the arts” to recommend ways to 
maintain and increase the cultural resources 
of the United States and “propose methods 
to encourage private initiative in the arts.” 
It sounds as innocuous as a literary tea 
party and about as likely to come to any 
useful conclusions; but it is intended as a 
way of studying the needs of the arts in 
America (which badly need studying) and, 
hopefully, of arriving at ways in which the 
Government can lend its direct support. 

This is only a foot in the door. But I 
would be happy to see the foot withdrawn 
before it gets beyond the threshold. I yield 
to no one in my belief that the arts need 
all the support they can get, but some kinds 
of support make trouble. I am not worried 
about creeping socialism in the arts but 
about creeping mediocrity. The less the arts 
have to do with our political processes, I 
believe, the healthier they will be, the more 
respected, the more important to Ameri¬ 
cans, and the more productive. 

... Without any intention of impugn¬ 
ing the cultural motives or aspirations of 
many of our Congressmen (they need no 
impugning from me), I would like to sug¬ 
gest that the arts are a sitting duck for any 
politician who feels the need of making 
personal headlines, I would also like to sug¬ 
gest that the marriage of art and politics is 
likely to breed a subspecies of tame and 
docile progeny which only the most com¬ 
placent mother country could love, 
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It’s an old story. 

In March, 1919, Vanity Fair published 
an article called “Art in Politics” by Robert 
Benchley. There was talk then, as there is 
now, about a Secretary of Fine Arts in the 
Cabinet. “But what will it do to politics?” 
Benchley asked. “That question will bear 
repeating: What will it do to politics?” 

“Let us consider,” Benchley went on, 
“the campaign slogans which would greet 
us on the fences and in the streetcars,” He 
gave some examples: 

Vote for John A. Ossip! He kept us out 
of post-impressionism! 

Horn with the nude in art! Vote for 
Horace W. Pickerell and the sanctity of 
the home! 

George Washington never heard of Elie 
Nadehnan. What was good enough for 
Washington is good enough for Henry L. 
Wrapper . Give him your vote! 

Twenty-five years after Benchley wrote 
this, the painter George Biddle circularized 
his fellow artists to see what they thought 
about the idea of a Federal Bureau of the 
Fine Arts. Biddle reported that John Sloan 
replied: “Sure, it would be fine to have a 
Ministry of the Fine Arts in this country. 
Then we’d know where the enemy is.” 

Two years later, in 1946, the State De¬ 
partment organized an exhibition of paint¬ 
ings to be circulated in Europe. Foreign 
governments, according to our cultural 
attaches, had asked for such a show, The 
pictures were being exhibited in Prague 
when the State Department issued instruc¬ 
tions to have them shipped back to Amer¬ 
ica. The House Appropriations Committee 
was gunning for the State Department’s 
Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs and the arts provided the 
perfect target. 

“I have seen pictures of the paintings,” 
declared Rep. Fred E. Busbey of Illinois. 
“Some of them are so weird that one cannot 
tell without prompting which side is up. 
The movement of modern art is a revolu¬ 
tion against the conventional and natural 
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things of life as expressed in art * * *. In¬ 
stitutions that have been venerated through 
the ages are ridiculed.” 

“Without exception,” the Congressman 
continued, “the paintings in the State De¬ 
partment’s group that portray a person 
make him or her unnatural. The skin is not 
reproduced as it would be naturally, but as 
a sullen, ashen gray. Features of the face 
are always depressed and melancholy. That 
is what the Communists and other ex¬ 
tremists want to portray. They want to tell 
the foreigners that the people are despond¬ 
ent, broken down or of hideous shape- 
thoroughly dissatisfied with their lot and 
eager for a change.” 

And Busbey was not alone. Circus folk 
addressed a complaint to the White House 
because they did not like a painting of a 
circus girl by Yasuo Kuniyoshi that was in 
the exhibition. President Truman agreed 
with them. “If that’s art,” he said, “I’m a 
Hottentot!" 

As a result of this sort of esthetic 
criticism, the pictures were disposed of as 
“war surplus" to two conservative Southern 
colleges for about ten cents on the dollar. 

During the depression of the Nineteen 
Thirties, when the Government was more 
deeply involved in the arts than it had 
ever been before or has been since, the 
W.P.A. theatre project produced a series 
of shows called “The Living Newspaper." 
One “newspaper" criticized Mussolini’s 
Italy, and the Government stepped in and 
prevented the show from raising its cur¬ 
tain. On the face of it and in retrospect, 
such Government interference seems silly. 
But whatever the circumstances, when the 
Government is involved in subsidizing the 
arts, it cannot and will not keep its hands 
off them. 

Those who are eager to see the establish¬ 
ment of a Federal Council of the Arts are 
hopeful that such a body would stand be¬ 
tween the Congress and the artist and keep 
the former from beleaguering the latter. 
They believe that its prestige would give 
the arts a leg up, would raise the status of 
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the artist and, if not silence, at least sub¬ 
due the kinds of attacks on the arts made 
by publicity-seeking Congressmen, 

This seems to me largely wishful think¬ 
ing. 

In the first place, the council will be 
made up of political appointees, and it will 
be an official body. It will represent “ex¬ 
pert" opinion in the eyes of those who 
appoint it. Under the Kennedy Administra¬ 
tion such a council would, I have no 
doubt, include some “progressive” but also 
well-established practitioners and adminis¬ 
trators of the arts. 

It almost surely would not include any 
young artists who are eager to upset the 
apple cart, who are tired of abstract ex¬ 
pressionism (which has become the new 
academy), or who believe that all too much 
money is spent on performances of “A'ida" 
(sometimes including the cost of elephants), 
and would like to see that money go to 
the performance of electronic music. 

The council would, in other words, be 
a safe, sane, and moderate committee with 
a tolerance of experimentation, an uncle¬ 
like interest in the aspiring young, and a 
suitable regard for raising the level of the 
public taste. It would be a committee and, 
like all committees that seek to pass judg¬ 
ment on the arts, it would attempt to 
reconcile a great many different points of 
view about taste.... 

But there is another difficulty in involv¬ 
ing the Government officially in the arts, 
especially if that involvement includes (as 
it probably will) subsidies to the perform¬ 
ing arts. There is no way for the arts to 
get Federal subsidies without accountability 
to the people for how the money is spent, 
Ihis means, of course, that those who 
administer the subsidies first must decide 
what is art and what is not art, and they 
will have to draw tile line between the 
’popular" arts and the “serious" arts, a 
distinction that is increasingly difficult to 
define. Is “West Side Story" popular and 
“The Threepenny Opera" serious? Such a 
decision can be made only on the basis of 
quality, not on the basis of intent. 
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Is the Government going to subsidize 
Hollywood as well as repertory theatre in 
Minneapolis? (One could argue that no- ; 
body, but nobody, needs to be subsidized 
more than Hollywood does. Look at how 
its artistic standards have collapsed because 
as its apologists say, “it can no longer make 
money out of good and serious pictures.") 

Having decided what is serious, it will 
follow that those who dispense the funds 
will also decide what is safe-what can be 
defended with reasonable equanimity be- 
fore a Congressional committee. 

One of the ways that a Congressional 
committee can be made respectful is by 
market values. It is far easier to defend the 
considerable expense of a symphony orches¬ 
tra, for example, than a recital of the works 
of John Cage and his prepared piano which 
has interest for only a small audience. It is 
easy to defend Shakespearean repertory, 
but how would one defend performances 
of the nihilist theatre of Brecht and Beckett 
before a Congressional committee? 

I am aware that no Council tin the Fine 
Arts will involve itself in details like these; 
their subsidies will, in all probability, be 
granted to the states which will then grant 
them to cultural institutions such as 
orchestras, theatres, ballet companies and \ 
operas, But over this money there will be 
a pall of take-it-easy. 

The result, almost inevitably, will be to 
perpetuate the standard orchestral reper- j 
tory, the respectable artists, and the tried- 
and-true drama from Shakespeare through 
Shaw, with a few “experimental" plays 
thrown in for spice. 

A Council of the Fine Arts will be ex¬ 
pected to give status to the arts. It will. But \ 
to which arts? I commend such a council j 
to the conservative and to those who want 
to keep art what is called "safe." I do not 1 
commend it to those who believe that the 
function of art is to push back the horizons 
of truth and experience and discovery. 

The picture that keeps coming to my 
mind^as I think about the involvement of j 
the Government with art is of the Laoc- j 
oon group with its three anguished figures, | 
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a huge man and two boys, entangled in 
serpents and fighting for their lives. It might 
be worth putting it on the council’s letter¬ 
head, when and if—for it is thoroughly 
respectable art. 

Francis Henry Taylor, the late director 
of the Metropolitan Museum said: “Eco- 
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nomics are economics, and esthetics are 
esthetics, but for the love of God, let’s not 
continue mixing them up.” 

I would like to amend this to read: 
Politics are politics and art is art, and for 
the love of Art, let them be free of each 
other.” 


THE STRENGTH OF OUR 
POPULAR CULTURE* 

Max Lerner, author, newspaperman, and teacher, is at present professor 
of American civilization at Brandeis University and a columnist for the 
New York Post. He has written a number of books and countless 
articles, but his best-known work is the book from which this selection 
is taken, 


Is the kind of civilization America has 
developed hospitable or hostile to crcativc- 
ness in the arts? What has the dominance 
of the popular arts over the elite arts—of 
the low- or middlebrow over the highbrow 
-meant in the total pattern of artistic 
achievement? 

Behind both questions is the assumption 
that what a culture does in its arts betrays 
its inner quality, live artist may see himself 
working in a self-sufficient realm, timeless 
and placcless. Yet what he docs and the 
way he does it tells almost as much about 
his civilization as about himself. Spongier 
chose the statue of the Greek athlete and 
the Gothic spire as his symbols of the 
Apollonian and Faustian cultures. In every 
culture one gets glimpses of the inner cul¬ 
ture style from the way its artists go about 
the process of creation and the way their 
audiences respond. or do not respond to 
them. 

For some insight into the relation of the 
artist to the culture style, one could do no 
better than turn to Walt Whitman, In 
the preface to Leaves of Grass (1855) he 


described with splendor the function of the 
poet in a great democracy. Using “poet" as 
abbreviation for the artist, as his masters 
Carlyle and Emerson had done, he sought 
the relation between the American artist 
and the cultural life of the people. Some 
fifteen years later, in Democratic Vistas 
(1871), after a civil war had intervened and 
in a bleak period in American culture, he 
came back to the same theme, saddened but 
holding to his insistence on the artistic 
strength a democracy required. 

Our fundamental want today in the United 
States [he wrote] is of a class of native 
authors, literateurs... far higher in grade 
than any yet known, sacerdotal, modern, 
fit to cope with our occasions, lands, per¬ 
meating the whole mass of American 
mentality, taste, belief, breathing into it a 
new breath of life, giving it decision, affect¬ 
ing politics far more than the popular 
superficial suffrage, with results inside and 
underneath the selection of Presidents or 
Congresses—radiating, begetting appropriate 
teachers, schools, manners, and, as its 
grandest result, accomplishing (what 
neither the schools nor the churches and 


* Max Lerner, from America As A Civilization (New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1957), pp. 
779-781,783-788. Abridged and edited with permission of the author. Copyright 1957 by Max Lerner. 
Reprinted with permission of the author and publisher. 
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their clergy have hitherto accomplished, 
and without which this nation will no more 
stand, permanently, soundly, than a house 
will stand without a substratum) a religious 
and moral character beneath the political 
and productive and intellectual bases of the 
States, , . . The problem of humanity all 
over the civilized world is social and re¬ 
ligious, and is to be finally met and treated 
by literature. The priest departs, the di¬ 
vine literatus comes. 

Whether or not the “divine literatus” 
has come, there is little question that other 
emissaries have-the gagsters and comedi¬ 
ans, the dramatis personae of the comic 
strip and comic books, the “Kings of Swat," 
the super-sleuths and “shamuses,” the 
crooners, the gods and goddesses of the 
movie marquee and the fan magazines 
whose profiles, hairdos and kissing tech¬ 
niques have become the legislators of Amer¬ 
ican mores. 

These legislators have come to America, 
but regardless of whether Whitman would 
have welcomed them, most of America’s 
literary people have shrunk from them. 
“The proof of the poet," Whitman wrote 
more hopefully than prophetically in his 
1855 preface, “is that his country absorbs 
him as affectionately as he has absorbed 
it." Absorption of this sort there has been, 
but not between the people and their poets 
and artists. It has been, rather, between the 
people and their heroes of the popular 
culture. From Fenimore Cooper to Van 
Wyck Brooks, American critics have 
awaited the coming of a great national 
art and have lamented the failure of the 
culture to provide the artist with a warm 
response and audience. Now the critics find 
the response warm enough and the audi¬ 
ence more than generous-but for the 
wrong kind of artist. 

The Elite Arts and the Popular Arts 

There has developed in America a 
double relationship between the arts and 
the public. The feeling between the elite 
artists and the “general public” has until 
recently been one of neglect or even con- 
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tempt; but in recent years writers like 
Hemingway and Faulkner have been read 
in paperback editions by millions of readers, 
and their books have been turned into 
movies and plays, so that they have become 
almost popular figures who could not main¬ 
tain their isolation even if they wished to. 
This is less true of painters, sculptors, and 
composers, where there is still a cleavage 
between public and artist. Within the pop¬ 
ular culture itself there is, on the other 
hand, an uncritical hero worship. 

In every civilization there is an educated 
culture and a popular culture-an art of 
the classes and an art of the masses. Mat¬ 
thew Arnold defined the first (Culture with 
a capital C) as the best that has been 
thought and said by the few in a civiliza¬ 
tion. The other conception refers to the 
run of what is thought, felt, and liked by 
the many. Both are included within the 
broader anthropological use of “culture" 
as the total design of the life and thought 
of a people. 

Using popular culture in the second 
sense above-as the culture of the many 
rather than the few, often deliberately dif¬ 
ferentiating itself from elite culture-thcre 
are some who claim for it the only valid 
elements of truth and beauty in a civiliza¬ 
tion. The cult of “folk art,” like the cult 
of the “folk mind,” goes back to the dis¬ 
covery of the creativeness of the innocent 
by the weary sophisticates of the European 
Enlightenment. It is true that creativeness 
is not the monopoly of the professional 
artist. An untutored talent in poetry or a 
“primitive" in painting may come up from 
the underlying population; and much of 
the energy of art comes from the experi¬ 
ence of simple, anonymous people. But the 
“folksy” art of America, associated with 
the Negroes and with some of the white 
mountain communities, is mostly pseudo- 
folk. The dangers of an uncritical cult of 
the people are contained in Franz Boas’s 
remark: “I should always be more inclined 
to accept, in regard to fundamental human 
problems, the judgment of the masses 
rather than the judgment of intellectuals. 
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The desires of the masses are, in a wider 
sense, more human than those of the 
classes.” I suggest this is the kind of senti¬ 
mental thinking which is a dubious base 
for a theory of popular culture, although 
it may have some validity in the case of a 
cultural idiom like jazz. 

The fact is that the elite arts and popu¬ 
lar arts have different functions in a cul¬ 
ture. Whether .it be Henry James or 
Sargent, Virgil Thomson or Charles Griffes, 
Wallace Stevens or Frank Lloyd Wright, 
the drive of the elite artist is part of the 
sustained effort of individual creators to 
express their vision of life. The drive of 
popular culture (I am speaking here of the 
genuine folk culture and not of the syn¬ 
thetic and manufactured type) is mainly 
to find release, in performers and audience 
alike, for the energy, humor, and self- 
assertion of the people. Each is a valid form 
of American creativeness. The character¬ 
istic weakness of the elite arts is likely to 
be found in condescension of spirit, arro¬ 
gance of intellect, contempt for mass cul¬ 
ture. That of the popular arts-and, in 
America, what may be called the middle¬ 
brow arts as well-is found in cheapness of 
taste, slackness of discipline, the glossing 
over of real problems, a fear of depth. 

The big media and the arts of reproduc¬ 
tion have, of course, brought the high 
achievements of elite musicians, painters, 
and writers to millions who never before 
had access to them. But the strength of 
American popular culture does not consist 
in its spreading of elite material but in its 
creation of new popular material. Its rela¬ 
tion to the elite arts is not subsidiary but 
imperialist: the popular arts absorb the 
work of even the playwrights, composers, 
and great novelists by a powerful suction 
force,,.. 

It may be that the popular culture of 
today, for all its vulgarity and excesses, 
will prove to have contained the seeds of 
the elite arts of tomorrow. But for the 
present the Americans are taking the cash 
and letting the credit go. They devote 
themselves to costume-designed best sellers, 
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mystery fiction, “true-story” pulp writing, 
terror comic books for those who are chil¬ 
dren in years or in mind. Their jazz has 
more passionate cultists than any com¬ 
munity cult since the Dionysian mysteries. 
They are less concerned with casting a 
flawless athlete’s figure in undying bronze 
than with action shots of sports heroes as 
they perform for millions of stadium, radio, 
TV, and newspaper followers. They care 
less for the epics of Roland or Don 
Quixote, of Aeneas or Mr, Bloom, than for 
the very different epics that the radio “day¬ 
time serials” bring American housewives 
every morning. 

Thus, whatever the artistic merit of its 
products, American popular culture must 
not be viewed as a marginal aberration to 
be corrected as the nation’s taste improves 
and some of its barbarisms are worn away 
but as part of the American cultural main 
stream. While much mawkish nonsense has 
been written about the popular arts, there 
is little danger that the big media will sup¬ 
plant the great intellectual tradition of the 
American elite arts. This does not mean the 
superiority of popular culture over the elite 
arts, which will continue to assert them¬ 
selves even while there will be an autono¬ 
mous realm for the arts of the popular 
culture. 

That is why the student of American 
expression in the arts must look not only 
to the painters who work on rectangular 
strips of canvas but also to the army of 
amateurs carrying “candid cameras” as 
their passport to a photographer’s Elysium. 
The history of building and design will fix 
on the webbed frame of Sullivan’s sky¬ 
scrapers and on Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
poetic constructions of wood and stone, 
but it will also fix on the American kitchen, 
the American bathroom, the profile of 
automobiles and airplanes, and the split- 
level suburban house. American composers 
from Chadwick, Ives, and MacDowell to 
Aaron Copland have fashioned good sym¬ 
phonic music, yet the American musical 
idiom is probably better expressed in the 
haunting blend of traditional and vernacu- 
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lar in Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess or in the 
sequence of jazz from the New Orleans 
brothels to Duke Ellington and Benny 
Goodman. The historian of the theater 
will trace the great tradition from O’Neill 
to Tennessee Williams, but he dare not 
neglect the musical-comedy stage which 
brought some of the best energies of music, 
lyrics, comedy, and dance into an amalgam 
like Oklahoma!, South Pacific, or My Fair 
Lady. . . . 

Mass' Tastes and the Popular Arts 

American artistic expression has rarely 
followed the mold set by the professional 
arbiters of taste, who have often ignored 
what they were too close to see, It was 
Fernand Legcr who made out the strongest 
case for American popular culture. “Thank 
God for the badness of American taste,’’ 
he wrote after several years in the United 
States. . . I always hate to sec ‘good 
taste’ come to the people.... Still there is 
no need yet to worry. One only has to 
study the hand-painted ties on Broadway- 
a locomotive and four pigeons on a violet 
and black ground, or a buxom nude on a 
saffron ground-to realize there is still a 
vigorous survival. . . . Fourteenth Street 
may be ruined by the taste of Fifth Avenue, 
but Avenue B is still rich. And in spite of 
the fact that people run to good taste as 
soon as they discover they have bad taste, 
there will always be another Fourteenth 
Street or Avenue B while America keeps 
young. ... Bad taste, strong colors-it is 
all here for the painter to organize and get 
the full use of its power. Girls in sweaters 
with brilliant colored skin; girls in shorts 
dressed more like acrobats in a circus than 
one would ever come across on a Paris 
street.’’ 

This suggests that some of the critics of 
American popular culture have failed to 
distinguish between what is in bad taste, 
judged by the standard of the leisure class 
and the academies, and what is false and 
corrupted by any standard. Conversely, 
they fail to see that the strength of popu¬ 


lar culture is not wholly erased even when 
it is corrupted by the pretentiousness of the 
pseudo-folk or cheapened by commercial 
greed. Much of American criticism of pop¬ 
ular culture is riddled by what I should call 
a media fallacy, which fails to distinguish 
between the sins of the big media and the 
material of popular culture which they use 
and so often distort. W. H. Auden is 
sounder in suggesting a useful distinction 
between the popular culture that comes 
“out of the people," deriving its strength 
from them, and the popular culture that 
is merely the kind of art most people like. 
In the first sense it is folk arr, in the second 
it is “lowbrow" or popular art. In both, 
according to Auden, it would exclude the 
courtly or salon art of the elites, although 
it would not exclude “classical" music or 
academic arc or "serious" literature, all of 
which get wide popular acceptance through 
the new big media. 

In my own definition of popular culture 
I should be inclined to cut across Auden's 
two categories. The art of A 1 Capp, of 
“Satchmo" Armstrong, “Jelly Roll" Morton, 
and of Chaplin, does not come "out of the 
people” in the sense that the great folk 
tales do or the Negro spirituals; yet, like 
them, it must be included in popular cul¬ 
ture because it takes a vernacular form, 
shaped by popular taste and everyday life, 
Nor does everything that is "popular" in 
the sense of selling well and being widely 
accepted, fall within popular culture: when 
Faulkner’s Sartoris sells in a paperback edi¬ 
tion of a quarter million copies, it is still 
as much a product of elite art and the 
literary tradition as it was when it sold 
only a few thousand; when grand opera or 
symphony music is broadcast anew to mil¬ 
lions, it remains part of the courtly tradi¬ 
tion; when a historical romance jacketed 
with a full-bosomed heroine is adopted by 
a book club, it docs not by that fact be¬ 
come a genuine part of popular culture, 
but is its own kind of middle-class trash. 
What counts is whether form and idiom are 
shaped by everyday American life, break- 
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ing the traditional molds of writing, music, 
theater, painting, architecture, and the 
dance. 

This is not to underplay the role of the 
Big Audience in popular culture but only 
to warn against being distracted by the 
bigness of the audience and making it the 
crucial test of popular culture. The Big 
Audience can be drummed up by the media 
masters if they believe strongly enough in 
what they are doing and muster resource¬ 
fulness in presenting it; the Big Audience 
can also go by default if there is no such 
conviction and creative active will. The 
crucial fact is that the potential audience 
is there: the revolutionary arrival of leisure 
has brought such an audience into being, 
and the big media have made it technically 
possible to reach it. Like Virginia Woolf’s 
“common reader,” there is a "common lis¬ 
tener” available. He is not the “average 
man,” since he may range from millionaire 
to day laborer, from pastor to sex offender; 
he is not always an educated man, because 
American education is wayward and spotty 
in its expressions. It is better to say that he 
is the “majority man”-or woman or ado¬ 
lescent. The best assumption is that he is 
open to fresh impacts, is not manacled by 
tradition, is willing to give much that is 
new a try, provided that the sponsors and 
box office will expose him to it. 

The Popular Arts in an Open-Class 
Society 

It is hard to find social or historical 
laws of general enough application to ex¬ 
plain why a culture does well or badly in 
the total tradition of the world’s arts, or 
why periods of artistic ferment or of desert 
stretches come when they do. The period 
after the French Revolution produced very 
little in French literature, tempting the 
generalization that an era of social turmoil 
is paralyzing to art—until one recalls (as 
Lewis Galantiere does) that in England and 
Germany the same period produced some 
of the greatest of Europe’s lyric poets. This 
does not mean that we must abandon the 
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effort to find the social correlates of artistic 
creativeness, but only that no single for¬ 
mula will be adequate. 

The most productive approach would 
see both the strength and confusion of 
American popular culture as flowing from 
the nature of the open-class system in 
America. In more rigidly stratified societies 
we are likely to find a split between elite 
and folk art, while in a class system as fluid 
as the American the boundaries between the 
two break down. Academic art breaks out 
of the academies to seek the market place; 
writers who start with a coterie reach a 
mass popularity in their lifetime; “best 
sellers" may turn out to be either slick or 
exacting; the cult of the comic strip spreads 
to intellectuals; symphonies find millions 
of listeners, while musical comedies may 
achieve a classic permanence almost over¬ 
night; jazz and abstract painting may de¬ 
velop cult proportions not only in Bohemia 
but among the middle classes; “little thea¬ 
ter” groups spring up across the map; 
pockets of literary creativeness emerge in 
unlikely places in the West and South and 
Midwest instead of being concentrated in 
Eastern cities; the people become a nation 
of amateurs. 

There are many ways of explaining this 
but none that can omit the ways in which 
Americans live. A people breaking the class 
mold is in a position to break also the 
artistic mold. In a fluid middle-class society, 
education of a sort becomes available to all, 
leisure is spread, and the dominant interest 
in life for many becomes access to new 
gradients of cultural experience, In such a 
society the distinction between popular and 
elite culture becomes murky, and the same 
forces which create a Big Audience for the 
products of the arts tend to envelop both 
forms. 

There is also another way of seeing the 
same pattern. It is to see that a civilization 
which in many areas broke radically with 
the European past cannot cling to it in the 
arts without violating the principle of 
wholeness. Most of the great art forms of 
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the Western cultures—painting, sculpture, 
the drama, sacred and secular architecture, 
the ballet, the symphony, grand opera, the 
epic and lyric poem-arose in largely strati¬ 
fied societies. They subsisted on the patron¬ 
age of the rich and powerful few; and they 
celebrated either feudal honor and gallantry 
-the traits of a society of status-or the 
cementing power of religious belief. Only 
the novel as a great art form came out of a 
rising system of industrial capitalism and 
sought to meet the needs of the emerging 
middle classes. Except for literature, all of 
them assumed a tightly knit community 
that could assemble in a single place to 
see or listen, or to celebrate a collective 
ritual. 

Americans are not tightly knit but vast 
and sprawling; they have not one center 
but a center in every city; they have a mid¬ 
dle class with money enough to pay for 
new entertainments and leisure enough to 
be bored unless it gets them-hence the 
revolutionary techniques of movies, radio, 
sound track. They are a people with such 
varied ethnic origins that no one tradition 


could retain a hold on them for loug-a 
people in constant motion, physically and 
symbolically, requiring arts that are swift, 
brisk, cohesive. With an economy domi¬ 
nated by big industry, they have naturally 
made their arts into big industries, through 
which some of the arts have found a new 
social support and a new economic base— 
but at a heavy cost in aesthetic stand¬ 
ards. . .. 

Unlike the material culture, the popular 
culture runs not in terms of what people 
make but in terms of what they make up- 
speech and rhythm and idiom, joke and 
plot, fable and song and dance, mimic bat¬ 
tles of sport, movements across the stage, 
shadows on a screen. In what they make up 
they may reveal themselves more truly-bc- 
cause less warily-than in their more pur¬ 
poseful thought and action, their worldng 
or fighting, money-getting or rationalizing. 
It is in the more innocent and imaginative 
phases of their life that a people’s cultural 
style is best revealed: for here we can catch 
them, so to speak, with their culture censor 
off-guard. 


The Affluent Society: 

What Are the Problems of Abundance? 


f rom an earthly standpoint,” Roscoe Pound once declared, “the central 
tragedy of existence is that there are not enough material goods... to go 
around.” 1 Dean Pound spoke as a jurist, not as an economist, but until 
quite recently most economists would have agreed. There are simply too 
many people with too many wants, all history seemed to prove, for the 
earth to provide a decent subsistence for all. As long as this gloomy view 
prevailed, economics was indeed the dismal science, for it offered no hope 
of relieving human privation, given mankind’s propensity to multiply, 
other than to stretch scarce resources as far as they would go. Today mass 
poverty is no longer accepted as inevitable even in the vast underdeveloped 
regions where it still prevails. For the first time in history, science and tech¬ 
nology have made it possible for whole societies to be affluent, to use the 
term John Kenneth Galbraith has made popular. 2 This is the condition 
which a few highly industrialized nations have already achieved for most 
of their people—the United States and Canada, Great Britain and most of 
western Europe, Australia and New Zealand, to name the more fortunate. 
It is also the goal which the less developed nations are striving to achieve 
with fair prospects of success if they can control their population growth. 

The dazzling prospects of abundance and the sobering problems that go 
with it are nowhere more apparent than in the United States. Here the 
standard of living has reached the highest level yet attained by any large 
nation. In i960 fewer than four American families out of ten had incomes 
of less than $4,000, and at least as many earned more than $6,000. Even 
when the rise in the general price level is taken into account, the gains 
have been impressive. Since 1875, it has been estimated, living standards in 
the United States have doubled about every 35 years. These gains have been 
made possible, of course, by the nation’s high and still climbing output of 
goods and services-the statistician’s gross national product—and by tax meas¬ 
ures and social services which have insured a fairer distribution of income. 

Yet even American society, as Walt Rostow points out in his essay, “is 
not quite as affluent as it looks.” Americans, too, he notes, have begun to 
behave as if they prefer an extra baby to an extra unit of consumption. If 
the birth rate remains high—as it seems likely to do for some time-Ameri- 
can families will have more dependents to support than in the immediate 
past. For this reason, Rostow believes, the “vigorous expansion of output” 
expected in the United States will be “touched at the level of private con- 

1 Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law (Francestown, N.H., 1911), p.196. 

2 See John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Boston, 1958). 
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sumption by a degree of austerity.” There is still another reason why it is 
premature and even callous to speak of affluence as if it permeated all of 
American society. “Behind the glittering facade of America’s ‘affluent 
society,’ ” according to the review of a recent book, “lies a ghetto of lone¬ 
liness and defeat populated by the poor. It is an invisible land, even though 
it has millions of inhabitants and its streets are often those we walk. It is 
a modern poor farm for the rejects of the economy and of society-men, 
women, and children maimed in spirit and dragging out their lives at levels 
beneath those necessary for human decency.” And who, specifically, are 
these people? “The needy, aged and the sick, the workers rendered useless 
by technological change, the unskilled in an industrial netherworld exempt 
from minimum-wage protection, the undereducated adolescents stripped of 
aspiration, the uprooted farm workers now equally unwelcome in urban 
slums, the victims of racial discrimination, and a broad range of other eco¬ 
nomic outcasts.” 8 And how many such unfortunates are there? The author 
of the book estimates that the number may be as high as 40 to 50 million, a 
figure not far from the third of a nation who during the Great Depression 
were, in President Roosevelt's phrase, “ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.” 
Certainly the number includes the seven million families and unattached 
individuals whose income in i960 was less than $2,000. Even in the United 
States, Rostow insists, “the problem of choice and allocation—the problem 
of scarcity—has not yet been lifted....” 

For still another part of the population-the technologically uncm- 
ployed—the affluent society has lost much of its meaning. The same tech¬ 
nological and scientific advances which have made abundance possible on 
the farm and in the factory have deprived millions of Americans of a place 
in the productive process. In the early 1960’s unemployment seems to have 
become stabilized at about 6.5 to 7 per cent of the total labor force and, 
if W. H. Ferry is correct in his forecast, that may be the lowest point it 
will reach again. Nor is the problem merely to find other jobs for those 
already out of work and to retrain and perhaps relocate those whose skills 
are no longer needed. Every year the nation must find 2,500,000 new jobs 
just to keep unemployment from getting worse. Roughly half of the addi¬ 
tional jobs are needed for those who have just entered the labor force and 
the rest for those who have become technologically displaced during the 
year. It may well be, as Ferry suggests in his essay, that full employment is 
an obsolescent goal and, sooner or later, will have to be abandoned unless 
drastic steps are taken to solve the problem. 

Even for those who have shared most fully in the nation’s abundance, 
the blessings of affluence have been mixed. In the first place, as Galbraith 
points out, the affluence of present-day America is largely confined to the 
private sector of the economy in the form of “magnificently efficient fac¬ 
tories and oil refineries, a lavish supply of automobiles, a vast consumption 
of handsomely packaged products.” In the services provided by the’govern- 

2 A. H. Raskin, rev. of Michael Harrington, The Other America (New York, 1962), 
New York Times, April 8,1962, p. 5, A selection from the book appears in the nex t section. 
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ment itself—schools, parks, playgrounds, parking areas, street cleaning and 
sewage systems-the picture is one of poverty. This contrast between “pri¬ 
vate opulence” and “public squalor” he finds disquieting. In a passage which 
is now famous he describes the plight of the “family which takes its mauve 
and cerise, air-conditioned, power-steered, and power-braked automobile 
out for a tour,” first passing through cities that are “badly paved, made 
hideous by litter, blighted buildings, billboards, and posts for wires that 
should long ago have been put underground,” and then “into a countryside 
which has been rendered largely invisible by commercial art.” There, he 
says, “they picnic on exquisitely packaged food from a portable icebox by a 
polluted stream and go on to spend the night at a park which is a menace to 
public health and morals. Just before dozing off on an air mattress, beneath 
a nylon tent, amid the stench of decaying refuse, they may reflect vaguely 
on the curious unevenness of their blessings.” Is this indeed, Galbraith asks, 
the American genius? 

Even if the nation’s abundance can be more evenly distributed and a 
healthier balance struck between public and private expenditures, one prob¬ 
lem would remain unresolved. For all of their newly gained affluence, peo¬ 
ple seem to be no wiser or happier than they were before. This is the 
prospect which several of the writers discuss in the following essays. “What 
will happen to societies,” Walt Rostow asks, “when income provides such 
good food for virtually all that it raises questions of public health by its 
very richness; where housing is of an order that people are not tempted 
to exert themselves much to improve it; where clothing is similarly adequate; 
where a Lambretta or Volkswagen is within the grasp of virtually all—if 
not necessarily a twin-tailed American monster?” That day has not yet 
arrived, even in America, but he believes it is no more than a generation 
away. Two extreme possibilities deserve mention. One is that men will 
find new frontiers, perhaps the exploration of outer space, “to keep for 
life its savour.” The other extreme is that man will “fall into secular spiritual 
stagnation, finding no worthy outlet for the expression of his energies, 
talents, and instinct to reach for immortality.” 

But boredom and spiritual stagnation are not the only hazards confront¬ 
ing modern industrial man. There is also the danger that he will become 
increasingly alienated both from himself and his fellowmen. This disquieting 
theme is advanced by Erich Fromm, the well-known psychoanalyst. Despite 
its material prosperity and the political and sexual freedom that seem to go 
with it, the world today is mentally sicker, he believes, than it was a cen¬ 
tury ago. Worse yet, he finds, the nations which “show the most severe 
symptoms of mental disturbance” are those which are “among the most 
democratic, peaceful and prosperous”—Denmark, France, Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land, and, above all perhaps, the United States. These are the nations which, 
by and large, seem to have the highest incidence of alcoholism, suicide, 
and murder, although: Fromm admits the evidence on this point is not con¬ 
clusive. Yet in his mind, at least, these findings raise a question as to 
“whether there is not something fundamentally wrong with our way of 
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life and with the aims toward which we are striving.” This indictment of 
modern life may indeed be overdrawn, as Fromm himself concedes, but it 
cannot be dismissed out of hand. When the symptoms of malaise are as 
clear as these seem to be, the patient ignores them at his peril. 


BEYOND HIGH MASS-CONSUMPTION* 

Walt W. Rostovs is an economist who has divided his time between the 
academic ( M.I.T., Oxford , and Cambridge) and diplomatic (State De¬ 
partment) worlds, He is best known for his analysis of the stages by 
which economic systems seem to develop from the most primitive to the 
most advanced, 


What... does the future hold for the million in 1990; that figure was, in fact, 
United States? Are Americans, having fash- passed within a decade. At the moment 
ioned a suburban, mobile civilization go- American population is increasing at a 
ing to settle down to tidy it up a little, and rate of more than 1.5% per annum , and 
enjoy the benefits of affluence? Is it the is predicted to be some 240 million by 
four-day work week and the three-day 1980. 

weekend which is coming soon? Some think This reimposition of Malthusianism in 

it is; and it is still too soon dogmatically to American society, in all its consequences, 

deny their judgment. combined with other circumstances-nota- 

But it is clear that something new and bly the cumulative deficit in social over- 
important has happened m American so- head capital 1 and the cost of the arms race, 
ciety: ... Americans have begun to behave if it should continue-are likely to make the 
as if they prefer an extra baby to an extra next decade in American history one of 
unit of consumption. . vigorous expansion of output, touched at 

During the war years the birth-rate rose the level of private consumption by a de- 
from 18 per 1000 to about 22. This was gree of austerity.. .. 
judged at the time-and to a large degree it In short, by its own choice, American 

certainly was-a phenomenon of resumed society as of 1959 is not quite as affluent as 

full employment and early wartime mar- it looks. It is too soon for a four-day week 
riages. In the post-war years, however, the and for tolerance of substantial levels of 
level of births moved up and stayed at unemployment, if only the unemployment 
about 25 per 1000, yielding a rise in the benefits are large enough-as Professor Gal- 
population, as well as changes in the age- braith has counselled. A society like the 
structure of the population and in the rate United States, structurally committed to a 
of family formation, of major economic high-consumption way of life; committed 
significance. An official forecast of Ameri- also to maintain the decencies that go with 
can population made in 1946 estimated that adequate social overhead capital; committed 
the American population would reach 165 by its own interests and the interests of 

* WAV. Rostow, from The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Conmmist Manifesto (Cam¬ 
bridge, England: Cambridge University Press, i960), pp. 80-81, 90-92. Abridged and edited with 
permission of the author. Reprinted with permission of the authored publisher. 

1 Social overhead capital refers to a nation’s investment in transport (roads, docks, ports and rail- 
ways) and communication. 1 ’ 
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those dependent upon it or allied to it to 
deal with a treacherous and extremely ex¬ 
pensive world environment; committed ad¬ 
ditionally, out of its own internal dynamics, 
to a rapidly enlarging population and to a 
working force which must support more 
old and more young , . . such a society 
must use its resources fully, productively, 
and wisely. The problem of choice and al- 
location-the problem of scarcity-has not 
yet been lifted from it.... 

Now, let us stand back a bit, and seek 
a wider perspective. . . . 

The era of high mass-consumption has 
by no means come to an end, even in the 
United States; and it is still gathering mo¬ 
mentum in many parts of Western Europe 
and in Japan as well, We can be sure that 
there will be variety in the patterns of con¬ 
sumption that will emerge as compound in¬ 
terest 2 grinds on and the income-elasticities 
of demand, in their widest sense, reveal 
themselves in different societies. For ex¬ 
ample, there is no need for other societies 
to invest as much as the United States in 
the automobile; to set up the suburbs as far 
away from the centres of the cities; and to 
impose on themselves the kinds of problems 
the United States now faces with the re¬ 
construction of the old city centres, the 
building of new continental and metropol¬ 
itan road networks, and the provision of 
parking space. Indeed, there are grave geo¬ 
graphic and physical limitations on other 
nations repeating this pattern, except, per¬ 
haps, Russia. We can be confident, how¬ 
ever, that to the degree that consumer 
sovereignty is respected and real incomes 
increase we will see similar-but not identi¬ 
cal-income-elasticities of demand and, 
therefore, similar patterns of structural evo¬ 
lution in different societies as they go 
through the high-consumption phase. 

Now, leave aside the arms race and the 
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threat of war, and consider this question: 
what lies beyond? What will happen to 
societies when income provides such good 
food for virtually all that it raises questions 
of public health by its very richness; where 
housing is of an order that people are not 
tempted to exert themselves much to im¬ 
prove it; where clothing is similarly ade¬ 
quate; where a Lambretta or Volkswagen 
is within the grasp of virtually all—if not 
necessarily a twin-tailed American mon¬ 
ster? This stage has not yet been fully at¬ 
tained; but it has been attained by enough 
of the American and Northern European 
population to pose, as a serious and mean¬ 
ingful problem, the nature of the next 
stage. 

After all, the life of most human beings 
since the beginning of time has been mainly 
taken up with gaining food, shelter and 
clothing for themselves and their families, 
What will happen when the Buddenbrooks’ 
dynamics 3 moves another notch forward, 
and diminishing relative marginal utility 
sets in, on a mass basis, for real income 
itself? 

Will man fall into secular spiritual stag¬ 
nation, finding no worthy outlet for the 
expression of his energies, talents, and in¬ 
stinct to reach for immortality? Will he 
follow the Americans and reimpose the 
strenuous life by raising the birth-rate? 
Will the devil make work for idle hands? 
Will men learn how to conduct wars with 
just enough violence to be good sport-and 
to accelerate capital depreciation-without 
blowing up the planet? Will the explora¬ 
tion of outer space offer an adequately in¬ 
teresting and expensive outlet for resources 
and ambitions? Or will man, converted en 
masse into a suburban version of an eight¬ 
eenth-century gentleman, find in some mix¬ 
ture of the equivalent of hunting, shooting 
and fishing, the life of the mind and the 


2 This phrase is used as a short-hand way of suggesting that growth normally proceeds by 
geometric progression, much as a savings account if interest if left to compound with principal. 

8 In Thomas Mann’s novel of three generations, the first sought money; the second, born to 
money, sought social and civic position; the third, bom to comfort and family prestige, looked to 
the life of music. The phrase is designed to suggest, then, the changing aspirations of generations, as 
they place a low value on what they take for granted and seek new forms of satisfaction, 
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spirit, and the minimum drama of carrying 
forward the human race, sufficient frontiers 
to keep for life its savour. (Parenthetically, 
we doubt that half the human race—that is 
to say, womcn-will recognize the reality 
of the problem; for the raising of children 
in a society where personal service is virtu¬ 
ally gone is a quite ample human agenda, 
durable consumers’ goods or no. The prob¬ 
lem of boredom is a man’s problem, at least 
until the children have grown up.) 

Nevertheless this is a real enough ques¬ 
tion. Salvador de Madariaga has recently 
posed the question thus, in writing of the 
Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon democra¬ 
cies. 4 

All these countries enjoy two advantages 
which give them a certain prestige: the 
standard of living of their populations is 
relatively high; and their political life is un¬ 
disturbed by any serious incidents. Inter¬ 
nal peace and prosperity are such obvious 
benefits that other peoples contemplating 
them might perhaps let themselves be car¬ 
ried away by envy and admiration, to the 
extent of not observing certain counter¬ 
balancing aspects of the lives of Anglo- 
Saxons and Scandinavians. 

The most striking of these is without 
doubt boredom. Well governed and well 
administered people are bored to death.... 


But we need not brood excessively over 
this matter. For the moment-for this gen¬ 
eration and probably the next-therc is a 
quite substantial pair of lions in the path. 
First, the existence of modem weapons of 
mass destruction which, if not tamed and 
controlled, could solve this and all other 
problems of the human race, once and for 
all. Second, the fact that the whole south¬ 
ern half of the globe plus China is caught 
up actively in the stage of preconditions 
for take-off or in the take-off 5 itself, They 
have a reasonably long way to go; but 
their foreseeable maturity raises this ques¬ 
tion: shall we see, in a little while, a new 
sequence of political leaders enticed to ag¬ 
gression by their new-found technical ma¬ 
turity; or shall we see a global reconcilia¬ 
tion of the human race. Between them these 
two problems-of the arms race and the 
new aspiring nations-problems closely re¬ 
lated in the world of contemporary diplo¬ 
macy-pose, for the technically more ma¬ 
ture northern societies, a most searching 
agenda to which, despite the blandishments 
of durable consumers’ goods and services 
and, even, larger families, we had better 
turn our minds if we are to have the chance 
to see whether secular spiritual stagnation 
-or boredom-can be conquered, 


4 S. de Madariaga, Democracy versus Liberty? (London, 1958), p. 17. 

6 The take-off is that decisive stage in the economic growth of the national economy when 
industrialization first takes hold and permits a drastic rise in productive investment. 
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PUBLIC NEEDS AND PRIVATE WANTS* 

John Kenneth Galbraith is an economist with wide experience as a uni¬ 
versity professor (Harvard and Princeton), editor , and government of¬ 
ficial (deputy administrator , Office of Price Administration and Ambas¬ 
sador to India). His most recent booh include American Capitalism 
095 Oi The Great Crash (/yyy), The Affluent Society (1958), and 
Economic Development in Perspective (1962), 


The Poverty of Public Services 

The final problem of the productive so¬ 
ciety is what it produces. This manifests 
itself in an implacable tendency to provide 
an opulent supply of some things and a 
niggardly yield of others. This disparity 
carries to the point where it is a cause of 
social discomfort and social unhealth, The 
line which divides our area of wealth from 
our area of poverty is roughly that which 
divides privately produced and marketed 
goods and services from publicly rendered 
services. Our wealth in the first is not only 
in startling contrast with the meagemess 
of the latter, but our wealth in privately 
produced goods is, to a marked degree, the 
cause of crisis in the supply of public serv¬ 
ices. For we have failed to see the im¬ 
portance, indeed the urgent need, of main¬ 
taining a balance between the two, 

This disparity between our flow of pri¬ 
vate and public goods and services is no 
matter of subjective judgment. On the con¬ 
trary, it is the source of the most extensive 
comment which only stops short of the di¬ 
rect contrast being made here. In the years 
following World War II, the papers of 
any major city-those of New York were 
an excellent example-told daily of the 
shortages and shortcomings in the elemen¬ 
tary municipal and metropolitan services. 
The schools were old and overcrowded, 
The police force was under strength and 


underpaid, The parks and playgrounds were 
insufficient, Streets and empty lots were 
filthy, and the sanitation staff was under¬ 
equipped and in need of men. Access to the 
city by those who work there was uncer¬ 
tain and painful and becoming more so. 
Internal transportation was overcrowded, 
unhealthful, and dirty. So was the air. Park¬ 
ing on the streets had to be prohibited, and 
there was no space elsewhere. These de¬ 
ficiencies were not in new and novel serv¬ 
ices but in old and established ones. Cities 
have long swept their streets, helped their 
people move around, educated them, 
kept order, and provided horse rails for 
vehicles which sought to pause. That their 
residents should have a nontoxic supply of 
air suggests no revolutionary dalliance with 
socialism. 

The discussion of this public poverty 
competed, on the whole successfully, with 
the stories of ever-increasing opulence in 
privately produced goods, The Gross Na¬ 
tional Product was rising. So were retail 
sales. So was personal income. Labor pro¬ 
ductivity had also advanced, The automo¬ 
biles that could not be parked were being 
produced at an expanded rate. The chil¬ 
dren, though without schools, subject in the 
playgrounds to the affectionate interest of 
adults with odd tastes, and disposed to in¬ 
creasingly imaginative forms of delin¬ 
quency, were admirably equipped with tele¬ 
vision sets. We had difficulty finding 


* John Kenneth Galbraith, from The Affluent Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958), 
pf>. 291-261, 265-266,308-309,311-313,315-317,319-321,330-331. Abridged, edited, and rearranged 
with permission of the author. Copyright © 1958 by John Kenneth Galbraith. Reprinted with per¬ 
mission of the author and publisher, 
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storage space for the great surpluses of food 
despite a national disposition to obesity. 
Food was grown and packaged under pri¬ 
vate auspices. The care and refreshment of 
the mind, in contrast with the stomach, 
was principally in the public domain. Our 
colleges and universities were severely 
overcrowded and underprovided, and the 
same was true of the mental hospitals. 

The contrast was and remains evident 
not alone to those who read. The family 
which takes its mauve and cerise, air-con¬ 
ditioned, power-steered, and power-braked 
automobile out for a tour passes through 
cities that are badly paved, made hideous 
by litter, blighted buildings, billboards, and 
posts for wires that should long since have 
been put underground. They pass on into 
a countryside that has been rendered largely 
invisible by commercial art. (The goods 
which the latter advertise have an absolute 
priority in our value system. Such aesthetic 
considerations as a view of the countryside 
accordingly come second. On such mat¬ 
ters we are consistent.) They picnic 
on exquisitely packaged food from a porta¬ 
ble icebox by a polluted stream and go on 
to spend the night at a park which is a 
menace to public health and morals. Just 
before dozing off on an air mattress, be¬ 
neath a nylon tent, amid the stench of de¬ 
caying refuse, they may reflect vaguely on 
the curious unevenness of their blessings. 
Is this, indeed, the American genius? 

The Problem of Social Imbalance 
In the production of goods within the 
private economy it has long been recog¬ 
nized that a tolerably close relationship 
must be maintained between the produc¬ 
tion of various kinds of products, The out¬ 
put of steel and oil and machine tools is re¬ 
lated to the production of automobiles. In¬ 
vestment in transportation must keep 
abreast of the output of goods to be trans¬ 
ported. The supply of power must be 
abreast of the growth of industries requir¬ 
ing it, ... If expansion in one part of the 
economy were not matched by the requisite 
expansion in other parts-were the 1 need 


for balance not respected-then bottlenecks 
and shortages, speculative hoarding of 
scarce supplies, and sharply increasing costs 
would ensue. Fortunately in peacetime the 
market system operates easily and effec¬ 
tively to maintain this balance, and this to¬ 
gether with the existence of stocks and 
some flexibility in the coefficients as a re¬ 
sult of substitution, insures that no serious 
difficulties will arise. We are reminded of 
the existence of the problem only by no¬ 
ticing how serious it is for those countries 
-Poland or, in a somewhat different form, 
India-which seek to solve the problem by 
planned measures and with a much smaller 
supply of resources. 

Just as there must be balance in what a 
community produces, so there must also 
be balance in what the community con¬ 
sumes. An increase in the use of one prod¬ 
uct creates, ineluctably, a requirement for 
others, If we are to consume more auto¬ 
mobiles, we must have more gasoline. 
There must be more insurance as well as 
more space on which to operate them. Be¬ 
yond a certain point more and better food 
appears to mean increased need for medi¬ 
cal services, This is the certain result of the 
increased consumption of tobacco and al¬ 
cohol. More vacations require more hotels 
and more fishing rods, And so forth, With 
rare exceptions-shortages of doctors are an 
exception which suggests the rule—this bal¬ 
ance is also maintained quite effortlessly so 
far as goods for private sale and consump¬ 
tion are concerned. The price system plus 
a rounded condition of opulence is again 
the agency, 

However, the relationships we are here 
discussing are not confined to the private 
economy, They operate comprehensively 
over the whole span of private and public 
services. As surely as an increase in the out¬ 
put of automobiles puts new demands on 
the steel industry so, also, it places new 
demands on public services. Similarly, 
every increase in the consumption of pri¬ 
vate goods will normally mean some fa¬ 
cilitating or protective step by the state. 
In all cases if these services are not forth- 
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coming, the consequences will be in some 
degree ill. It will be convenient to have a 
term which suggests a satisfactory relation¬ 
ship between the supply of privately pro¬ 
duced goods and services and those of 
the state, and we may call it social bal¬ 
ance. 

The problem of social balance is ubiqui¬ 
tous, and frequently it is obtrusive. As noted, 
an increase in the consumption of auto¬ 
mobiles requires a facilitating supply of 
streets, highways, traffic control, and park¬ 
ing space. The protective services of the 
police and the highway patrols must also 
be available, as must those of the hospitals. 
Although the need for balance here is 
extraordinarily clear, our use of privately 
produced vehicles has, on occasion, got far 
out of line with the supply of the related 
public services. The result has been hideous 
road congestion, an annual massacre of im¬ 
pressive proportions, and chronic colitis in 
the cities, As on the ground, so also in the 
air, Planes collide with disquieting conse¬ 
quences for those within when the pub¬ 
lic provision for air traffic control fails to 
keep pace with private use of the air¬ 
ways. 

But the auto and the airplane, versus the 
space to use them, are merely an exception¬ 
ally visible example of a requirement that 
is pervasive. The more goods people pro¬ 
cure, the more packages they discard and 
the more trash that must be carried away. 
If the appropriate sanitation services are 
not provided, the counterpart of increasing 
opulence will be deepening filth, The 
greater the wealth the thicker will be the 
dirt. This indubitably describes a tendency 
of our time. As more goods are produced 
and owned, the greater are the opportu¬ 
nities for fraud and the more property that 
must be protected. If the provision of pub¬ 
lic law enforcement services do not keep 
pace, the counterpart of increased well¬ 
being will, we may be certain, be increased 
crime. 

The city of Los Angeles, in modern 
times, is a near-classic study in the problem 
of social balance. Magnificently efficient 
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factories and oil refineries, a lavish supply 
of automobiles, a vast consumption of hand¬ 
somely packaged products, coupled with 
the absence of a municipal trash collection 
service which forced the use of home in¬ 
cinerators, made the air nearly unbreathable 
for an appreciable part of each year. Air 
pollution could be controlled only by a 
complex and highly developed set of public 
services-by better knowledge stemming 
from more research, better policing, a mu¬ 
nicipal trash collection service, and possibly 
the assertion of the priority of clean air 
over the production of goods. These were 
long in coming. The agony of a city with¬ 
out usable air was the result. 

The issue of social balance can be iden¬ 
tified in many other current problems. 
Thus an aspect of increasing private pro¬ 
duction is the appearance of an extraordi¬ 
nary number of things which lay claim 
to the interest of the young. Motion pic¬ 
tures, television, automobiles, and the vast 
opportunities which go with the mobility, 
together with such less enchanting mer¬ 
chandise as narcotics, comic books, and 
pornographia, are all included in an advanc¬ 
ing gross national product. The child of a 
less opulent as well as a technologically 
more primitive age had far fewer such 
diversions. The red school house is remem¬ 
bered mainly because it had a paramount 
position in the lives of those who attended 
it that no modern school can hope to at¬ 
tain. 

In a well-run and well-regulated com¬ 
munity, with a sound school system, good 
recreational opportunities, and a good po¬ 
lice force-in short a community where 
public services have kept pace with private 
production-the diversionary forces operat¬ 
ing on the modern juvenile may do no 
great damage. Television and the violent 
mores of Hollywood and Madison Avenue 
must contend with the intellectual disci¬ 
pline of the school. The social, athletic, 
dramatic, and like attractions of the school 
also claim the attention of the child. These, 
together with the other recreational op¬ 
portunities of the community, minimize the 
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tendency to delinquency. Experiments with 
violence and immorality are checked by 
an effective law enforcement system before 
they become epidemic. 

In a community where public services 
have failed to keep abreast of private con¬ 
sumption things are very different. Here, 
in an atmosphere of private opulence and 
public squalor, the private goods have full 
sway. Schools do not compete with tele¬ 
vision and the movies. The dubious heroes 
of the latter, not Miss Jones, become the 
idols of the young. The hot rod and the 
wild ride take the place of more sedentary 
sports for which there are inadequate facili¬ 
ties or provision. Comic books, alcohol, 
narcotics, and switchblade knives are, as 
noted, part of the increased flow of goods, 
and there is nothing to dispute their enjoy¬ 
ment. There is an ample supply of private 
wealth to be appropriated and not much 
to be feared from the police. An austere 
community is free from temptation. It can 
be austere in public services. Not so a 
rich one. 

Moreover, in a society which sets large 
store by production, and which has highly 
effective machinery for synthesizing private 
wants, there are strong pressures to have 
as many wage earners in the family as 
possible. As always all social behavior is 
part of a piece. If both parents are engaged 
in private production, the burden on the 
public services is further increased. Chil¬ 
dren, in effect, become the charge of the 
community for an appreciable part of the 
time. If the services of the community do 
not keep pace, this will be another source 
of disorder. 

Residential housing also illustrates the 
problem of the social balance, although in 
a somewhat complex form. Few would 
wish to contend that, in the lower or even 
the middle income brackets, Americans are 
munificently supplied with housing, A great 
many families would like better located or 
merely more houseroom, and no advertising 
is necessary to persuade them of their wish. 
And the provision of housing is in the pri¬ 
vate domain. At first glance at least, the 
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line we draw between private and public 
seems not to be preventing a satisfactory 
allocation of resources to housing. 

On closer examination, however, the 
problem turns out to be not greatly differ¬ 
ent from that of education. It is improbable 
that the housing industry is greatly more 
incompetent or inefficient in the United 
States that in those countries-Scandinavia, 
Holland, or (for the most part) England- 
where slums have been largely eliminated 
and where minimum standards of cleanli¬ 
ness and comfort are well above our own. 
As the experience of these countries shows, 
and as we have also been learning, the 
housing industry functions well only in 
combination with a large, complex, and 
costly array of public services. These in¬ 
clude land purchase and clearance for re¬ 
development; good neighborhood and city 
planning, and effective and well-enforced 
zoning; a variety of financing and other aids 
to the housebuilder and owner; publicly 
supported research and architectural serv¬ 
ices for an industry which, by its nature, 
is equipped to do little on its own; and a 
considerable amount of direct or assisted 
public construction for families in the low¬ 
est income brackets, The quality of the 
housing depends not on the industry, which 
is given, but on what is invested in these 
Supplements and supports. 

The Causes of Social Imbalance 

The case for social balance has, so far, 
been put negatively. Failure to keep public 
services in minimal relation to private pro¬ 
duction and use of goods is a cause of 
social disorder or impairs economic per¬ 
formance. The matter may now be put 
affirmatively. By failing to exploit the op¬ 
portunity to expand public production we 
are missing opportunities for enjoyment 
which otherwise we might have had. Pre¬ 
sumably a community can be as well re¬ 
warded by buying better schools or better 
parks as by buying bigger automobiles. By 
concentrating on the latter rather than the 
former it is failing to maximize its satisfac¬ 
tions. As with schools in the community, 
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! so with public services over the country 

at large. It is scarcely sensible that we 
should satisfy our wants in private goods 
with reckless abundance, while in the case 
of public goods, on the evidence of the 
eye, we practice extreme self-denial. So, 
far from systematically exploiting the op¬ 
portunities to derive use and pleasure from 
these services, we do not supply what 
would keep us out of trouble. 

) The conventional wisdom holds that the 

community, large or small, makes a decision 
as to how much it will devote to its public 
services. This decision is arrived at by 
democratic process. Subject to the imper¬ 
fections and uncertainties of democracy, 
people decide how much of their private 
income and goods they will surrender in 
i order to have public services of which they 

are in greater need. Thus there is a bal- 
; ance, however rough, in the enjoyments to 

be had from private goods and services 
and those rendered by public authority. 

It will be obvious, however, that this 
view depends on the notion of independ¬ 
ently determined consumer wants. In such 
a world one could with some reason de¬ 
fend the doctrine that the consumer, as a 
voter, makes an independent choice be¬ 
tween public and private goods. But given 
; the dependence effect-given that consumer 

wants are created by the process by which 
they are satisfied—the consumer makes no 
such choice. He is subject to the forces of 
advertising and emulation by which pro¬ 
duction creates its own demand. Advertis¬ 
ing operates exclusively, and emulation 
mainly, on behalf of privately produced 
. goods and services. Since management and 

emulative effects operate on behalf of pri¬ 
vate production, public services will have 
an inherent tendency to lag behind. Auto¬ 
mobile demand which is expensively syn¬ 
thesized will inevitably have a much larger 
claim on income than parks or public health 
or even roads where no such influence 
operates. The engines of mass communica¬ 
tion, in their highest state of development, 
assail the eyes and ears of the community 
on behalf of more beer but not of more 
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schools. Even in the conventional wisdom 
it will scarcely be contended that this leads 
to an equal choice between the two. 

The competition is especially unequal 
for new products and services. Every cor¬ 
ner of the public psyche is canvassed by 
some of the nation’s most talented citizens 
to see if the desire for some merchantable 
product can be cultivated. No similar proc¬ 
ess operates on behalf of the nonmerchant- 
able services of the state. Indeed, while we 
take the cultivation of new private wants 
for granted we would be measurably 
shocked to see it applied to public services. 
The scientist or engineer or advertising 
man who devotes himself to developing a 
new carburetor, cleanser, or depilatory for 
which the public recognizes no need and 
will feel none until an advertising campaign 
arouses it, is one of the valued members 
of our society. A politician or a public 
servant who dreams up a new public serv¬ 
ice is a wastrel. Few public offenses are 
more reprehensible. 

So much for the influences which oper¬ 
ate on the decision between public and 
private production. The calm decision be¬ 
tween public and private consumption pic¬ 
tured by the conventional wisdom is, in 
fact, a remarkable example of the error 
which arises from viewing social behavior 
out of context. The inherent tendency will 
always be for public services to fall be¬ 
hind private production. We have here the 
first of the causes of social imbalance. 

Social balance is also the victim of two 
further features of our society—the truce on 
inequality and the tendency to inflation. 
Since these are now part of our context, 
their effect comes quickly into view. 

With rare exceptions such as the post 
office, public services do not carry a price 
ticket to be paid for by the individual user. 
By their nature they must, ordinarily, be 
available to all. As a result, when they ate 
improved or new services are initiated, 
there is the ancient and troublesome ques¬ 
tion of who is to pay. This, in turn, pro¬ 
vokes to life the collateral but irrelevant 
debate over inequality. As with the use of 
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taxation as a instrument of fiscal policy, the 
truce on inequality is broken. Liberals are 
obliged to argue that the services be paid 
for by progressive taxation which will re¬ 
duce inequality. Committed as they are to 
the urgency of goods (and also ... to a 
somewhat mechanical view of the way in 
which the level of output can be kept most 
secure) they must oppose sales and excise 
taxes. Conservatives rally to the defense of 
inequality—although without ever quite 
committing themselves in such uncouth 
terms-and oppose the use of income taxes. 
They, in effect, oppose the expenditure 
not on the merits of the service but on the 
demerits of the tax system. Since the debate 
over inequality cannot be resolved, the 
money is frequently not appropriated and 
the service not performed. It is a casualty 
of the economic goals of both liberals and 
conservatives for both of whom the ques¬ 
tions of social balance are subordinate to 
those of production and, when it is evoked, 
of inequality.. .. 

Finally, social imbalance is the natural 
offspring of persistent inflation. Inflation 
by its nature strikes different individuals 
and groups with highly discriminatory ef¬ 
fect. The most nearly unrelieved victims, 
apart from those living on pensions or other 
fixed provision for personal security, are 
those who work for the state. In the pri¬ 
vate economy the firm which sells goods 
has, in general, an immediate accommoda¬ 
tion to the inflationary movement. Its price 
increases are the inflation. The incomes of 
its owners and proprietors are automati¬ 
cally accommodated to the upward move¬ 
ment. To the extent that wage increases 
are part of the inflationary process, this is 
also true of organized industrial workers. 
Even unorganized white collar workers are 
in a milieu where prices and incomes are. 
moving up. The adaption of their incomes, 
if less rapid than that of the industrial 
workers, is still reasonably prompt. 

The position of the public employee is 
at the other extreme, His pay scales are 
highly formalized, and traditionally they 
have been subject to revision only at 


lengthy intervals. In states and localities 
inflation does not automatically bring added 
revenues to pay higher salaries and incomes. 
Pay revision for all public workers is sub¬ 
ject to the temptation to wait and see if 
the inflation isn’t coming to an end. There 
will be some fear—this seems to have been 
more of a factor in England than in the 
United States—that advances in public wages 
will set a bad example for private em¬ 
ployers and unions. 

Inflation means that employment is press¬ 
ing on the labor supply and that private 
wage and salary incomes are rising. Thus 
the opportunities for moving from public 
to private employment are especially favor¬ 
able. Public employment, moreover, once 
had as a principal attraction a high measure 
of social security. Industrial workers were 
subject to the formidable threat of unem¬ 
ployment during depression. Public em¬ 
ployees were comparatively secure, and this 
security was worth an adverse salary dif¬ 
ferential. But with improving economic se¬ 
curity in general this advantage has dimin¬ 
ished. Private employment thus has come to 
provide better protection against inflation 
and little worse protection against other 
hazards, Though the dedicated may stay 
in public posts, the alert go. 

The deterioration of the public services 
in the years of inflation has not gone un¬ 
remarked. However, there has been a strong 
tendency to regard it as an adventitious 
misfortune-something which, like a nasty 
shower at a picnic, happened to blight a 
generally good time. Salaries were allowed 
to lag, which was a pity. This is a very 
inadequate view. Discrimination against the 
public services is an organic feature of in¬ 
flation. Nothing so weakens government as 
persistent inflation. The public administra¬ 
tions of France for many years, of Italy until 
recent times, and of other European and 
numerous South American countries have 
been deeply sapped and eroded by the ef¬ 
fects of long-continued inflation. Social im¬ 
balance reflects itself in inability to enforce 
laws, including significantly those which 
protect and advance basic social justice, and 
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in failure to maintain and improve essential 
services. One outgrowth of the resulting 
imbalance has been frustration and perva¬ 
sive discontent. Over much of the world 
there is a rough and not entirely accidental 
correlation between the strength of indige¬ 
nous communist parties or the frequency 
of revolutions and the persistence of in¬ 
flation. ... 

The Ways and Means of Social 
Balance 

Our next task then is to find a way of 
obtaining and then of maintaining a balance 
in the great flow of goods and services with 
which our wealth each year rewards us. In 
particular, we must find a way to remedy 
the poverty which afflicts us in public 
services and which is in such increasingly 
bizarre contrast with our affluence in pri¬ 
vate goods. This is necessary to temper and, 
more hopefully, to eliminate the social dis¬ 
orders which are the counterpart of the 
present imbalance. It is necessary in the 
long run for promoting the growth of pri¬ 
vate output itself. Such balance is a matter 
of elementary common sense in a country 
in which need is becoming so exiguous that 
it must be cherished where it exists and 
nurtured where it does not. To create 
the demand for new automobiles we must 
contrive elaborate and functionless changes 
each year and then subject the consumer 
to ruthless psychological pressures to per¬ 
suade him of their importance. Were this 
process to falter or break down, the conse¬ 
quences would be disturbing, In the mean¬ 
time there are large ready-made needs for 
schools, hospitals, slum clearance and ur¬ 
ban redevelopment, sanitation, parks, play¬ 
grounds, police, and a thousand other 
things. Of these needs almost no one must 
be persuaded. They are unavailable only 
because, as public officials of all kinds and 
ranks explain each day with practiced skill, 
the money to provide them is unavailable. 
So it has come about that we get growth 
and increased employment along the dimen¬ 
sion of private goods only at the price of 
increasingly frantic persuasion. We exploit 
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but poorly the opportunity along the di¬ 
mension of public services. The econ¬ 
omy is geared to the least urgent set of 
human wants. It would be far more secure 
if it were based on the whole range of 
need. . . . 

The solution is a system of taxation 
which automatically makes a pro rata share 
of increasing income available to public 
authority for public purposes. The task of 
public authority, like that of private in¬ 
dividuals, will be to distribute this increase 
in accordance with relative need. Schools 
and roads will then no longer be at a dis¬ 
advantage as compared with automobiles 
and television sets in having to prove abso¬ 
lute justification. 

The practical solution would be much 
eased were the revenues of the federal 
government available for the service of so¬ 
cial balance. These, to the extent of about 
four-fifths of the total, come from personal 
and corporation income taxes. Subject to 
some variations, these taxes rise rather more 
than proportionately with increases in pri¬ 
vate income. Unhappily they are presently 
pre-empted in large measure by the require¬ 
ments of national defense and the competi¬ 
tion of arms. In the mid-fifties defense 
expenditures were rather more than half of 
all the expenditures of the federal govern¬ 
ment and rather more than the total ex¬ 
penditures of states and localities combined. 
Were this sum to become available in any 
considerable part for the civilian serv¬ 
ices of governments in the years ahead, 
social balance could be quickly re¬ 
stored. And present income taxes would 
admirably keep the balance and without 
formally upsetting the present compromise 
on the question of equality, The word 
“formally” should perhaps be stressed, for 
in one articulate and influential branch of 
the conventional wisdom high tax rates are 
justifiable for military purposes but im¬ 
moral and confiscatory if used for civilian 
purposes. 

Perhaps the time will come when federal 
revenues and the normal annual increase 
will not be pre-empted so extensively for 
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sumption will no longer be in contrast with 
the poverty of our schools, the unloveli¬ 
ness and congestion of our cities, our in¬ 
ability to get to work without struggle, 
and the social disorder that is associated 


with imbalance. But the precise point of 
balance will never be defined. This will be 
of comfort only to those who believe that 
any failure of definition can be made to 
score decisively against a larger idea. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PLENTY* 

W. H. Ferry, a -former newspaperman, is vice-president of The Fund 
for the Republic, Inc., and a staff director of its Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions. 


Strangely enough, Americans are having 
a hard time getting used to the idea of 
abundance. Abundance is not only a rela¬ 
tively recent state of affairs. There is also 
an idea current that it may not last very 
long. The barriers to general comprehen¬ 
sion of the possibilities and demands of 
abundance are numerous. There is, for 
example, tradition, and a mythology that 
seeks to confine the growing abundance 
of this country inside the old political 
and social enclosures. Happily there is also 
the beginning of a less dusty literature on 
the topic. 

As consumers, Americans are joyously 
sopping up affluence, quarter after quarter 
sending private debt for consumer goods 
to record levels, and inventing new cate¬ 
gories of services. But the lesson of abun¬ 
dance is even here ambiguous; for while 
there is enough to go around for all, not 
all are sharing. There is enough in our 
ever-swollen granaries so that no American 
need to go to bed hungry. Yet millions 
do, while millions of others are vaguely 
uneasy and feel guilty about so absurd a 
situation. The American farm is tech¬ 
nology’s most notorious victory. That 
the disaster of abundance on our farms has 
so far resisted solution is a portent of 
greater dilemmas in other areas. 

For the country may soon be in the 


same fix with regard to consumer goods 
and services-more than enough for all, but 
without the political wit to know how to 
bring about a just distribution. We may, 
in fact, be in that situation at present. There 
is evidence that something like 30 per cent 
of our productive facilities are standing idle 
most of die time. Much of our machinery is 
obsolete. Everyone knows that the steel 
industry spent about a year in the doldrums 
of 50 per cent of capacity production. 
Planned obsolescence, which is the design 
and sales strategy of many manufacturers, 
is latent abundance, just as the fields left 
unturned by wheat and barley and rice 
farmers are latent abundance. It is not only 
what is produced that counts up to a total 
of abundance, but what is capable of being 
produced. . . . Abundance, indeed, might 
be defined as the capacity-here meaning 
resources, skill, capital, and potential and 
present production-the capacity to supply 
every citizen with a minimum decent life. 
We have the capacity, so this makes us 
an abundant society. Yet some 30,000,000 
Americans are living below the poverty 
line. 

Abundance and the 
Technologically Unemployed 
This essay focuses on a disagreeable 
abundance-the ironic and growing abun- 


* W. H. Ferry, from “Caught on the Homs of Plenty,” Center for die Study of Democratic 
Institutions Bulletin (January, 1962). Abridged and edited with permission of the author. Reprinted 
with permission of the author. 
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dance of unemployment. Radical techno¬ 
logical change is producing a surplus of 
labor, and radical measures will be re¬ 
quired to deal with it. Since no such 
radical measures have been, or seem like¬ 
ly to be, proposed by the federal gov¬ 
ernment, technological unemployment may 
soon grow to the proportions of a crisis.... 

If it is true that virtually all respectable 
economic theory is devoted to explaining 
and justifying the expansion of capitalism, 
then the oncoming of abundance is a crisis 
indeed. The definition of economics is the 
science of allocation of scarce resources. As 
scarcity is banished, or even partially ban¬ 
ished, a new economics is thereby required. 

The United States, as everyone knows, 
has grown less and less capitalistic over 
many years. Capitalism relates work and 
reward, investment and jobs, scarcity and 
incentives. Automation, the principal pro¬ 
genitor of technological unemployment, is 
adding heavy qualifications to all of these 
propositions. Automation and its techno¬ 
logical cousins may prove to be the main 
destroyers of what is left of capitalism, just 
as technology has been the destroyer of 
the theory of small-scale, family farm agri¬ 
culture. . . . Science and technology are 
accomplishing as thorough a revolution in 
social and economic theory as they are in 
the theory of war and international rela¬ 
tions. Allocation of resources is today a 
secondary question; the primary question 
is just distribution, for which we have no 
economic theory or technique. 

Our growing inability to absorb avail¬ 
able workers into the economy will give 
this question of “just” distribution a point 
it has never before had. These technologi¬ 
cally displaced people will comprise a new 
class, which I shall hereafter refer to as 
the “liberated margin.” The members of 
this group will be freed-permanently liber¬ 
ated—from traditional toil, not because they 
want it so, but because the imperatives of 
efficiency have sent them to the sidelines.... 
The novelty of this proposition is that the 
majority of victims of technological dis¬ 
placement will be permanently out of work. 
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They will not just be “resting between en¬ 
gagements.” They will not just be waiting 
for the next upturn, or for expansion of the 
industry or company in which they were 
working. They will no longer be the ob¬ 
jects of unemployment insurance plans, for 
these plans are designed to fill the gap be¬ 
tween jobs, not to provide a permanent 
dole. . .. 

How will this state of affairs be de¬ 
scribed? There is no word or combination 
of words at present to define such economic 
sunshine-and-shadow. We are used to 
thinking of major economic phenomena 
moving in roughly parallel lines. But it 
might turn out that the number of un¬ 
employed in the United States is at the 
lowest point today-around 6.3 to 7 per 
cent-that it will reach again. Current at¬ 
tacks on technological unemployment have 
produced more disappointment than results. 
The labor force is growing at a rate of 
1,2 jo,000 annually, and technological prog¬ 
ress permits the discharge of another 1,250- 
000 each year. . . . Every year from now 
on we shall be able, because of accelerating 
technology, to produce the goods and serv¬ 
ices needed by the nation with fewer and 
fewer of the available hands-say 90 per 
cent or less. 

I use the phrase “90 per cent or less” 
advisedly although it does not comport 
with the 6.j to 7 per cent unemployment 
figure mentioned earlier. It is a delicate way 
of bringing in the touchy issues of feather¬ 
bedding and under-employment. Everyone 
knows what featherbedding means. Under¬ 
employment describes workers who con¬ 
tinue to hold jobs after it has been estab¬ 
lished that machines can do the jobs as well 
or better, or people who work only part- 
time. The under-employed, according to 
some authorities, total as high as 25 per cent 
of the labor force. The under-employed 
include also a million or more agricultural 
workers who stay on the farm because 
there is no work in industry for them, 
j,ooo,ooo women who would like jobs, and 
2,000,000 part-time workers. Note must be 
taken also of double-job-holding-“moon- 
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lighting”—by hundreds of thousands of 
workers. 

The unemployed and under-employed 
are no longer almost exclusively the un¬ 
skilled, the recent immigrants, the colored, 
the groups at the end of the economic 
scale, who have customarily borne the 
heaviest weight of economic slides. White- 
collar workers arc joining this group as 
automation reaches the office. There is 
some reason for thinking that white-collar 
workers will after a few years comprise 
most of the growing category of techno¬ 
logically displaced. Herbert Simon has ob¬ 
served that by 1985 machines can do away 
with all of middle management, ‘‘if Ameri¬ 
cans want it that way.” Since middle man¬ 
agement is considered the ultimate destina¬ 
tion of much of middle-class America, 
Simon’s words have an air of clammy 
prophecy about them. . . . 

There is, to be sure, a way to defer in¬ 
definitely the need for coping with the 
problems of abundance in the United 
States. This is by deciding to return to a 
state of scarcity. Unabundance can be ours 
again by the simple act of deciding to 
share what wc have with those who need 
it elsewhere in the world. This is not a 
proposal for more economic aid, though 
that is a small step in the right direction. 
It is for an enormously expanded foreign 
trade, based on radically different premises 
from the ones on which foreign trade now 
operates. The new premises would be those 
of need and justice. The need for what we 
havc-for example, food and food process¬ 
ing machinery-and our capacity to supply 
them arc plain. The justice of the idea that 
the need of others and the capacity of the 
United States ought to be brought into 
some relation with one another is also 
obvious, though there might be a good deal 
of argument before some Americans could 
be persuaded that impoverished Africans or 
Asians have a "just” claim on American 
abundance. Yet there are many reasons for 
it, of which the possibility of postponing 
the embarrassing domestic results of plenty 
is only one, 
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There is, for instance, a virtually uni¬ 
versal need for trucks and farm equipment, 
both of which are normal components of 
foreign trade. Suppose the United States 
decided to make such equipment available 
anywhere in the world it was needed, as a 
matter of justice to the less fortunate and as 
a way of keeping a great many people at 
work here. How would we work out such 
a proposition? Perhaps by government cor¬ 
porations to buy the equipment from manu¬ 
facturers here, for sale or other disposal in 
needy areas. The difference between what 
the equipment cost and what it brought 
would be paid for by the government, and 
could be accounted for in several ways: as 
a contribution to the extension of justice 
in the world; or as a subsidy of the farm 
implement industry; or as a tribute to full 
employment. To some extent, of course, 
this is what is being done in economic aid 
programs. But such efforts arc largely 
stimulated today by the Cold War, not 
by considerations of justice or even of the 
effects of such expenditures on domestic 
employment. 

The Need for National Planning 

Mention of the word planning rouses 
instant suspicion. When coupled with the 
word national—that is, national planning- 
it sends editorial writers headlong to their 
typewriters. Yet national planning is indis¬ 
pensable if the United States is going to 
make sense out of its future, Can anyone 
imagine an unplanned transition from war 
to peace production, or an unplanned high¬ 
way program? For those willing to ac¬ 
knowledge that free enterprise is not a 
divine dispensation and capitalism not a 
dictate of natural law, the need is evident 
everywhere. Such Is the acceleration of 
technical and social change that interna¬ 
tional planning may be expected within the 
next decade or so. 

Forthright planning is required now if 
this country is to attune its trade policies to 
the swiftly shifting conditions of a new 
and restless world. The interests of the 
United States abroad have to be publicly 
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planned and directed. They should not be 
left to the vagaries of private arrangements. 
Perhaps the dreamiest idea now current is 
that the emerging nations are waiting 
anxiously to adopt American-style free 
enterprise. Our policy should be that of 
promoting the general welfare through a 
mutually beneficial exchange of goods and 
services and talent, and not that of sustain¬ 
ing capitalism. The general welfare today is 
the general welfare of the world. This is a 
practical, not a utopian, assertion. A pros¬ 
pering and warless world is a more impor¬ 
tant aim than the survival of obsolete 
trade arrangements. Some planning, to be 
sure, is being done in this area; but the 
planning is usually disguised as something 
else, is always uncoordinated, and is often 
aimed at preserving private sinecures. 

Federal intervention will also have to go 
far beyond defense contracting in depressed 
areas if structural unemployment is to be 
dealt with. This means planning too. At¬ 
tempts thus far have amounted to little 
more than unimaginative patchwork. Legis¬ 
lation to move contingents of the jobless to 
places where they might find work bogged 
down in Congress, perhaps because that 
body sensed that the proposed statutes are 
makeshift and unplanned and may therefore 
result only in exporting hardship from one 
place to another. Planning would help to 
answer the questions, should jobs be moved 
to people, or people to jobs, and who’s 
responsible anyway? ... 

The essential elements of the program 
proposed here are: First, national planning 
authorized by Congress, and not national 
planning administered by a bureaucratic 
ogre to be appointed by the CIO, the 
NAM, or the ADA. Second, a scheme 
based on what W. Arthur Lewis calls 
“planning by inducement," by which he 
means the use of politics and persuasion, in 
their various guises, to achieve a more rea¬ 
sonable utilization of resources and a better 
distribution of income. Finally, recognition 
of today’s economic order for what it is, 
an enormously complicated piece of ma¬ 
chinery which cannot be run by the in- 
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struction manuals of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. National hypocrisy 
has in few places as many facets as it has 
in the simplistic rhetoric of the opponents 
of planning. The most violent anti-planners 
are the same men who expertly plan the 
future of their corporations for ten to 
thirty years, and who rely on planners to 
keep their suburbs from infestation by 
junkyards and filling stations. 

National planning will be recognition 
that the government bears the final respon¬ 
sibility for the quality and content and 
prosperity of the nation, Those who con¬ 
strue these proposals as some dark version 
of new and unholy economic doctrines are 
advised to refer to economic planning in 
sixteenth and seventeenth century England 
or, even better, to the economic history of 
the Eastern seaboard of this country in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

In an abundant society the problem is 
not an economic one of keeping the ma¬ 
chine running regardless of what it puts 
out, but a political one of achieving the 
common good. And planning is one of its 
major means. 

The Lag in Conventional Attitudes 

But whether or not we can figure out 
some such way of taking systematic ad¬ 
vantage of the bewildering fact of abun¬ 
dance, we shall within a short while have 
to discard attitudes that grew up in the 
dog-eat-dog phase of capitalism and adopt 
others suitable to modern plenty. For ex¬ 
ample, we shall have to stop automatically 
regarding the unemployed as lazy, unlucky, 
indolent, and unworthy. We shall have to 
find means, public or private, of paying 
people to do no work. 

This suggestion goes severely against the 
American grain, and it will have to be 
adopted slowly. The first steps have been 
taken. Unemployment insurance and sup¬ 
plementary unemployment benefit plans 
reached by company-union negotiations 
are examples, As these have come to be ac¬ 
cepted as civic-industrial policy, so may 
plans for six-month work years, or retire- 
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mcnt at jo or jj at full pay until pension 
schemes take hold. So may continuation of 
education well into adult years, at public 
expense. So may payment from the public 
treasury for non-productive effort, such as 
writing novels, painting pictures, compos¬ 
ing music, doing graduate work, and taking 
part in the expanding functions of govern¬ 
ment. Is a physicist more valuable to the 
community than a playwright? Why? lhe 
responsibility of the individual to the gen¬ 
eral welfare runs far beyond the purely 
economic. .. . 

The essential change in outlook will be 
to regard the new leisure-including the 
leisure of the liberated margin-as desirable, 
as a good, and to direct public policy to 
accepting it as a good in itself. 

This suggests some but far from all of 
the changes in conventional attitudes that 
will be compelled the moment that full 
employment is seen to be an obsolescent 
goal, and abandoned. 

It will be hard to look on members of 
die liberated margin as useful participants 
in society, no matter how enlightened the 
arrangements may be, because ‘‘useful’’ has 
up to now strictly denoted people who 
work for economically productive enter¬ 
prises and ends. Let me emphasize that I 
am not talking about idleness, only about 
what most people today regard as idleness, 
or near to it. The revolution in economic 
theory that is indicated by abundance is 
dramatically illustrated here. Whoever 
heard of economic theory with poets, 
painters, and philosophers among the 
premises? 

Deliberation on the ways and the stand¬ 
ards for getting purchasing power Into the 
hands of the liberated margin may be the 
beginning of methodical social justice in 
the American political economy. Abun¬ 
dance may compel social justice as con¬ 
science never has. The liberated margin 
will have to get “what is its due.’’ This 
means developing a basis of distribution 
of income which is not tied to work as a 
measure. For decisions about “duc-ness” 


will have to be made without economic 
criteria; at least without the criterion of 
what members of the liberated margin are 
worth in the employment market, for there 
is no such market for them. The criteria of 
capitalism, arc, in fact, largely irrelevant 
to conditions of abundance. Efficiency, ad¬ 
ministration, progress, success, profit, com¬ 
petition, and private gain are words of high 
standing in the lexicon of capitalism. Pre¬ 
sumably among these terms are some of 
the "pseudo-moral principles” that Keynes 
saw on their way to the ashcan as society 
progressively solved its economic prob¬ 
lems. In any event, a community of abun¬ 
dance will find less use for these ideas, and 
will turn instead to ideas like justice, law, 
government, general welfare, virtue, coop¬ 
eration, and public responsibility as the 
touchstones of policy. 

Abundance will enable a reversal of the 
old order of things. It will make it pos¬ 
sible to remove the economic machine 
from the middle of the landscape to one 
side, where, under planning by inducement, 
its ever more efficient automata will pro¬ 
vide the goods and services required by the 
general welfare. Humanity, with its poli¬ 
tics and pastimes and poetry and conversa¬ 
tion, will then occupy the central place 
in the landscape. Management of ma¬ 
chines for human ends, not management by 
them, is the true object of industrial civili¬ 
zation, 

This is the promise of plenty, and if the 
time is not yet, it is yet a time worth striv¬ 
ing for. Meanwhile, the chief necessity is to 
revive respect for law and government as 
the proper instruments of the general wel¬ 
fare, Without this respect the economic 
future of this country and that of other 
nations linked to it will be determined, and 
stultified, by the accidents of private am¬ 
bition and the hope of private gain. With 
this respect the Age of Abundance can be 
made into the Age of the General Wel¬ 
fare, and the United States can become in 
fact the moral commonwealth it has always 
claimed to be. 
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ALIENATED MAN AND THE 
AFFLUENT SOCIETY* 

Erich Fromm is a psychoanalyst whose writings in that field have won 
him general as well as professional acclaim. His books include Escape 
From Freedom (1941), Psychoanalysis and Religion ftjijoj, Sigmund 
Freud’s Mission (1958), and The Heart of Man (1(164). 


Looked upon from the standards of the 
nineteenth century, we have achieved al¬ 
most everything which seemed to be nec¬ 
essary for a saner society, and indeed, many 
people who still think in terms of the past 
century are convinced that we continue to 
progress. Consequently they also believe 
that the only threat to further progress 
lies in authoritarian societies, like the Soviet 
Union which with its ruthless economic 
exploitation of workers for the sake of 
quicker accumulation of capital and the 
ruthless political authority necessary for 
the continuation of exploitation, resembles 
in many ways the earlier phase of Capital¬ 
ism. For those, however, who do not look 
at our present society with the eyes of the 
nineteenth century, it is obvious that the 
fulfillment of the nineteenth-century hopes 
has by no means led to the expected re¬ 
sults. In fact, it seems that in spite of ma¬ 
terial prosperity, political and sexual free¬ 
dom, the world in the middle of the 
twentieth century is mentally sicker than 
it was in the nineteenth century. . . . 

The Symptoms of Malaise 
Let us, in good psychiatric fashion, look 
at the facts. In the last one hundred years 
we, in the Western world, have created a 
greater material wealth than any other so¬ 
ciety in the history of the human race. Yet 
we have managed to kill off millions of our 
population in an arrangement which we 


had larger ones in 1870, 1914, and 1939. 
During these wars, every participant firmly 
believed that he was fighting in his self- 
defense, for his honor, or that he was 
backed up by God. The groups with whom 
one is at war are, often from one day to 
the next, looked upon as cruel, irrational 
fiends, whom one must defeat to save the 
world from evil. But a few years after the 
mutual slaughter is over, the enemies of 
yesterday are our friends, the friends of 
yesterday our enemies, and again in full 
seriousness we begin to paint them with 
appropriate colors of black and white. At 
this moment, in the year 1955, we are pre¬ 
pared for a mass slaughter which would, 
if it came to pass, surpass any slaughter the 
human race has arranged so far. One of the 
greatest discoveries in the field of natural 
science is prepared for this purpose. ■ ■ • 
Our direction of economic affairs is 
scarcely more encouraging. We live in an 
economic system in which a particularly 
good crop is often an economic disaster, 
and we restrict some of our agricultural 
productivity in order to “stabilize the 
market,” although there are millions, of peo¬ 
ple who do not have the very things.we 
restrict, and who need them badly. Right 
now our economic system is functioning 
very well, because, among other reasons, 
we spend billions of dollars per year to 
produce armaments. Economists look with 
some apprehension to the time when, we 
stop producing armaments, and the idea 


call “war.” Aside from smaller wars, we 
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that the state should produce houses and 
other useful and needed things instead of 
weapons, easily provokes accusations of en¬ 
dangering freedom and individual initia¬ 
tive. 

We have a literacy above 90 per cent 
of the population. We have radio, televi¬ 
sion, movies, a newspaper a day for every¬ 
body. Suppose that in our Western culture 
movies, radios, television, sports events and 
newspapers ceased to function for only 
four weeks. With these main avenues of 
escape closed, what would be the conse¬ 
quences for people thrown back upon their 
own resources? I have no doubt that even 
in this short time thousands of nervous 
breakdowns would occur, and many more 
thousands of people would be thrown into 
a state of acute anxiety, not different from 
the picture which is diagnosed clinically 
as “neurosis." If the opiate against the so¬ 
cially patterned defect were withdrawn, 
the manifest illness would make its ap¬ 
pearance. . . . 

We have reduced the average working 
hours to about half what they were one 
hundred years ago. We today have more 
free time available than our forefathers 
dared to dream of. But what has happened? 
We do not know how to use the newly 
gained free time; we try to kill the time 
we have saved, and arc glad when another 
day is over. 

Why should I continue with a picture 
which is known to everybody? Certainly, 
if an individual acted in this fashion, seri¬ 
ous doubts would be raised as to his sanity; 
should he, however, claim that there is noth¬ 
ing wrong, and that he is acting perfectly 
reasonably, then the diagnosis would not 
even be doubtful any more, 

Yet many psychiatrists and psychologists 
refuse to entertain the idea that society as 
a whole may be lacking in sanity. They 
hold that the problem of mental health in 
a society is only that of the number of “un¬ 
adjusted" individuals, and not that of a pos¬ 
sible unadjttstment of the culture itself.... 
Before entering into the intricate discus¬ 
sion of the concept of social pathology, let 
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us look at some data, revealing and sug¬ 
gestive in themselves, which make refer¬ 
ence to the incidence of individual pathol¬ 
ogy in Western culture. 

What is the incidence of mental illness 
in the various countries of the Western 
world? It is a most amazing fact that there 
are no data which answer this question. 
While there are exact comparative statisti¬ 
cal data on material resources, employment, 
birth and death rates, there is no adequate 
information about mental illness. At the 
most we have some exact data for a num¬ 
ber of countries, like the United States and 
Sweden, but they only refer to admissions 
of patients to mental institutions, and they 
are not helpful in making estimates of com¬ 
parative frequency of mental illness. These 
figures tell us just as much about improved 
psychiatric care and institutional facilities 
as they tell us about increase in incidence 
of mental illness. The fact that more than 
half of all hospital beds in the United States 
are used for mental patients on whom we 
spend an annual sum of over a billion dol¬ 
lars may not be an indication of any in¬ 
crease in mental illness, but only of an in¬ 
creasing care. Some other figures, however, 
are more indicative of the occurence of the 
more severe mental disturbances. If 17.7 
per cent of all rejections of draftees in the 
last war were for reasons of mental illness, 
this fact certainly bespeaks a high degree 
of mental disturbance, even if we have no 
comparative figures referring to the past, 
or to other countries. 

The only comparative data which can 
give us a rough indication of mental health, 
are those for suicide, homicide and alco¬ 
holism. No doubt the problem of suicide 
is a most complex one, and no single factor 
can be assumed to be the cause. But even 
without entering , . . into a discussion of 
suicide, I consider it a safe assumption that 
a high suicide rate in a given population is 
expressive of a lack of mental stability and 
mental health. That it is not a consequence 
of material poverty is clearly evidenced by 
all figures. The poorest countries have the 
lowest incidence of suicide, and the increas- 
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ing material prosperity in Europe was ac¬ 
companied by an increasing number of su¬ 
icides. As to alcoholism, there is no doubt 
that it, too, is a symptom of mental and 
emotional instability. 

The motives for homicide are probably 
less indicative of pathology than those for 
suicide. However, though countries with a 
high homicide rate show a low suicide rate, 
their combined rates bring us to an interes- 
ing conclusion.... Denmark, Switzerland, 
Finland, Sweden and the United States are 
the countries with the highest suicide rate 
and the highest combined suicide and homi¬ 
cide rate, while Spain, Italy, Northern Ire¬ 
land and the Republic of Ireland are those 
with the lowest suicide and homicide rate. 
The figures for alcoholism show that the 
same countries-the United States, Switzer¬ 
land, Sweden and Denmark-which have 
the highest suicide rate, have also the high¬ 
est alcoholism rate, with die main difference 
that the United States are leading in this 
group, and that France has the second 
place, instead of the sixth place it has with 
regard to suicide. 

These figures are startling and challeng¬ 
ing indeed. Even if we should doubt 
whether the high frequency of suicide 
alone indicates a lack of mental health in a 
population, the fact that suicide and alco¬ 
holism figures largely coincide, seems to 
make it plain that we deal here with symp¬ 
toms of mental unbalance. 

We find then that the countries in 
Europe which are among the most demo¬ 
cratic, peaceful and prosperous ones, and 
the United States, the most prosperous 
country in the world, show the most severe 
symptoms of mental disturbance. The aim 
of the whole socio-economic development 
of the Western world is that of the ma¬ 
terially comfortable life, relatively equal 
distribution of wealth, stable democracy 
and peace, and the very countries which 
have come closest to this aim show the 
most severe signs of mental unbalance! It 
is true that these figures in themselves do 
not prove anything, but at least they are 
startling. Even before we enter into a more 
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thorough discussion of the whole problem, 
these data raise a question as to whether 
there is not something fundamentally wrong 
with our way of life and with the aims 
toward which we are striving. 

Could it be that the middle-class life of 
prosperity, while satisfying our material 
needs leaves us with a feeling of intense 
boredom, and that suicide and alcoholism 
are pathological ways of escape from this 
boredom? Could it be that these figures are 
a drastic illustration for the truth of the 
statement than “man lives not by bread 
alone,” and that they show that modem 
civilization fails to satisfy profound needs 
in man? . . . 

The Social Character of 
Contemporary Man 

It is true that man, in contrast to the 
animal, shows an almost infinite malleabil¬ 
ity; just as he can eat almost anything, 
live under practically any kind of climate 
and adjust himself to it, there is hardly 
any psychic condition which he cannot en¬ 
dure, and under which he cannot carry on. 
He can live free, and as a slave. Rich and 
in luxury, and under conditions of half¬ 
starvation. He can live as a warrior, and 
peaceably; as an exploiter and robber, and 
as a member of a co-operating and loving 
fellowship. There is hardly a psychic state 
in which man cannot live, and hardly any¬ 
thing which cannot be done with him, and 
for which he cannot be used. ... 

Yet the needs and passions of man 
stem from the peculiar condition of his 
existence. Those needs which he shares 
with the animal-hunger, thirst, need for 
sleep and sexual satisfaction-are important, 
being rooted in the inner chemistry of the 
body, and they can become all powerful 
when they remain unsatisfied. (This holds 
true, of course, more of the need for food 
and sleep than of sex, which if not satisfied 
never assumes the power of the other needs, 
at least not for physiological reasons.) But 
even their complete : satisfaction is not a 
sufficient condition for sanity and mental 
health. These depend on the satisfaction of 
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those needs and passions which are spe¬ 
cifically human, and which stem from the 
conditions of the human situation: the need 
for relatedness, transcendence, rootedness, 
the need for a sense of identity and the 
need for a frame of orientation and devo¬ 
tion. The great passions of man, his lust 
for power, his vanity, his search for truth, 
his passion for love and brotherliness, his 
destructiveness as well as his creativeness, 
every powerful desire which motivates 
man’s actions, is rooted in this specific hu¬ 
man source, not in the various stages of his 
libido as Freud’s construction postulated. 

Man’s solution to his physiological needs 
is, psychologically speaking, utterly simple; 
the difficulty here is a purely sociological 
and economic one. Man’s solution to his 
human needs is exceedingly complex, it de¬ 
pends on many factors and last, not least, 
on the way his society is organized and 
how this organization determines the hu¬ 
man relations within it.... 

Each society is structuralized and oper¬ 
ates in certain ways which arc necessitated 
by a number of objective conditions. These 
conditions include methods of production 
and distribution which in turn depend on 
raw materials, industrial techniques, cli¬ 
mate, size of population, and political and 
geographical factors, cultural traditions and 
influences to which society is exposed, 
There is no “society” in general, but only 
specific social structures which operate in 
different and ascertainable ways. Although 
these social structures do change in the 
course of historical development, they are 
relatively fixed at any given historical pe¬ 
riod, and society can exist only by opera¬ 
ting within the framework of its particu¬ 
lar structure. The members of the society 
and/or the various classes or status groups 
within it have to behave in such a way as 
to be able to function in the sense required 
by the social system. ... 

Modern, industrial society, for instance, 
could not have attained its ends had it not 
harnessed the energy of free men for work 
in an unprecedented degree. Man had to be 
molded into a person who was eager to 


spend most of his energy for the purpose of 
work, who acquired discipline, particularly 
orderliness and punctuality, to a degree un¬ 
known in most other cultures. It would 
not have sufficed if each individual had to 
make up his mind consciously every day 
that he wanted to work, to be on time, 
etcetera, since any such conscious delibera¬ 
tion would lead to many more exceptions 
than the smooth functioning of society can 
afford. Nor would threat and force have 
sufficed as a motive, since the highly dif¬ 
ferentiated tasks in modern industrial so¬ 
ciety can in the long run only be the work 
of free men and not of forced labor. The 
necessity for work, for punctuality and or¬ 
derliness had to be transformed Into an in¬ 
ner drive for these aims. This means that 
society had to produce a social character in 
which these strivings were inherent.... 

The Concept of Alienation 

In analyzing and describing the social 
character of contemporary man, one can 
choose any number of approaches, just as 
one does in describing the character struc¬ 
ture of an individual These approaches can 
differ either in the depth to which the 
analysis penetrates, or they can be centered 
around different aspects which are equally 
“deep,” yet chosen according to the partic¬ 
ular interest of the investigator. 

In the following analysis I have chosen 
the concept of alienation as the central 
point from which I am going to develop 
the analysis of the contemporary social 
character. For one reason, because this con¬ 
cept seems to me to touch upon the deepest 
level of the modern personality; for an¬ 
other, because it is the most appropriate if 
one is concerned with the interaction be¬ 
tween the contemporary socio-economic 
structure and the character structure of the 
average individual. 

By alienation is meant a mode of experi¬ 
ence in which the person experiences him¬ 
self as an alien. He has become, one might 
say, estranged from himself. He does not 
experience himself as the center of his 
world, as the creator of his own acts—but 
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his acts and their consequences have be¬ 
come his masters, whom he obeys, or whom 
he may even worship. The alienated per¬ 
son is out of touch with himself as he is 
out of touch with any other person. He, 
like the others, are experienced as things 
are experienced; with the senses and with 
common sense, but at the same time with¬ 
out being related to oneself and to the 
world outside productively.... 

Alienation as we find it in modern so¬ 
ciety is almost total; it pervades the rela¬ 
tionship of man to his work, to the things 
he consumes, to the state, to his fellow 
man, and to himself. Man has created a 
world of man-made things as it never ex¬ 
isted before. He has constructed a com¬ 
plicated social machine to administer the 
technical machine he built. Yet this whole 
creation of his stands over and above him. 
He does not feel himself as a creator and 
center, but as the servant of a Golem, 
which his hands have built. The more pow¬ 
erful and gigantic the forces are which he 
unleashes, the more powerless he feels him¬ 
self as a human being. He confronts him¬ 
self with his own forces embodied in things 
he has created, alienated from himself. He 
is owned by his own creation, and has lost 
ownership of himself. He has built a golden 
calf, and says “these are your gods who 
have brought you out of Egypt.” • • • 

Alienation and Mental Health 
What is the effect of alienation on men¬ 
tal health? The answer depends of course 
on what is meant by health; if it means 
that man can fulfill his social function, 
carry on with production, and reproduce 
himself, alienated man can quite obviously 
be healthy. After all, we have created the 

most powerful production machine which 

has existed so far on earth-even though we 
have also created the most powerful de¬ 
struction machine, accessible to the grasp 
of the madman. If we look into the current 
psychiatric definition of mental health, then 
one should think too that we are healthy. 
Quite naturally the concepts of health and 
illn ess are the products of those men who 
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formulate them-hence of the culture in 
which these men live, Alienated psychia¬ 
trists will define mental health in terms of 
the alienated personality, and therefore 
consider healthy what might be considered 
sick from the standpoint of normative hu¬ 
manism. ... 

Mental health, in the humanistic sense, 
is characterized by the ability to love and 
to create, by the emergence from the in¬ 
cestuous ties to family and nature, by a 
sense of identity based on one’s experience 
of self as the subject and agent of one’s 
powers, by the grasp of reality inside and 
outside of ourselves, that is, by the devel¬ 
opment of objectivity and reason. The aim 
of life is to live it intensely, to be fully 
born, to be fully awake. To emerge from 
the ideas of infantile grandiosity into the 
conviction of one’s real though limited 
strength; to be able to accept the paradox 
that every one of us is the most important 
thing there is in the universe-and at the 
same time not more important than a fly or 
a blade of grass. To be able to love life, and 
yet to accept death without terror; to tol¬ 
erate uncertainty about the most important 
questions with which life confronts us- 
and yet to have faith in our thought and 
feeling, inasmuch as they are truly ours. To 
be able to be alone, and at the same time 
one with a loved person, with every 
brother on this earth, with all that is alive; 
to follow the voice of our conscience, the 
voice that calls us to ourselves, yet not to 
indulge in seif hate when the voice of con¬ 
science was not loud enough to be heard 
and followed. The mentally healthy person 
is the person who lives by love, reason and 
faith, who respects life, his own and that 
of his fellow man. 

The alienated person, as we have tried 
to describe him, cannot be healthy. Since 
he experiences himself as a thing, an in¬ 
vestment, to be manipulated by himself 
and by others, he is lacking in a sense of 
self. This lack of self creates deep anxiety. 
The anxiety engendered by confronting 
him with the abyss of nothingness is more 
terrifying than even the tortures of hell, 
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saved. He is glad to have finished another 
day without failure or humiliation, rather 
than to greet the new day with the en¬ 
thusiasm which only the “I am I” experi¬ 
ence can give. He is lacking the constant 
flow of energy which stems from produc¬ 
tive relatedness to the world. 

Having no faith, being deaf to the voice 
of conscience, and having a manipulating 
intelligence but little reason, he is bewil¬ 
dered, disquieted and willing to appoint to 
the position of a leader anyone who offers 
him a total solution. . . . 

Our description of the alienated charac¬ 
ter of contemporary man is somewhat one¬ 
sided; there are a number of positive fac¬ 
tors which I have failed to mention. There 
is in the first place still a humanistic tra¬ 
dition alive, which has not been destroyed 
by the inhuman process of alienation. But 
beyond that, there are signs that people 
are increasingly dissatisfied and disappointed 
with their way of life and trying to regain 
some of their lost selfhood and produc¬ 
tivity. Millions of people listen to good 
music in concert halls or over the radio, 
and an ever-increasing number of people 
paint, do gardening, build their own boats 
or houses, indulge in any number of “do it 
yourself” activities. Adult education is 
spreading, and even in business the aware¬ 
ness is growing that an executive should 
have reason and not only intelligence. 

But promising and real as all these trends 
are, they are not enough to justify an atti¬ 
tude which is to be found among a number 
of very sophisticated writers who claim 
that criticisms of our society, such as the 
one which has been offered here, are dated 
and old-fashioned; that we have already 
passed the peak of alienation and are now 
on our way to a better world. Appealing 
as this type of optimism is, it is neverthe¬ 
less only a more sophisticated form of the 
defense of the status quo, a translation of 
the praise of the American Way of Life 
into the concepts of a cultural anthropol¬ 
ogy which, enriched by Marx and Freud, 
has “gone beyond” them and is reassuring 
man that there is no reason for serious 
worry. 


The Welfare State: Road to What? 

Probably no government today, not even the most despotic, would admit 
that its actions were not intended to serve the general welfare of its people. 
In this sense every state has some claim, however slight or spurious, to being 
called a “welfare state.” Yet, as the term has come to be used in the last twenty 
or thirty years, much more is required. It is not even enough that a state 
is solemnly pledged to promote the general welfare. The United States has 
been so committed, in a general way, since 1789 or even before. Yet not 
until the New Deal of President Franklin D. Roosevelt could the govern¬ 
ment be called a welfare state in the modern sense. What was lacking before 
1933 was an unmistakable popular mandate to take positive action to pro¬ 
mote the general welfare, not intermittently in response to crisis, as earlier 
administrations had done, but more or less continuously as a matter of 
course. In short, the welfare state is expected to act and not stand by pas¬ 
sively when its people—or any disadvantaged group—are forced to cope with 
problems of social and economic security beyond their power to control. 
It stands opposed to the laissez-faire state in which the general welfare is not 
a deliberate goal of public policy but the condition which is expected to 
result when businessmen are left more or less free to pursue their own 
economic gains. 

Two conditions must be met, it is now clear, before the welfare state can 
attain its fullest development. One is that the government must be reason¬ 
ably responsive to the claims of those who are insecure or at a competitive 
disadvantage. The other is that the government must have both the author¬ 
ity and the money which will enable it to take action. Under its Iron Chan¬ 
cellor Bismarck, Germany gave its people many of the benefits of the 
welfare state but denied them a genuinely democratic government. In the 
modem world, however, the welfare state is usually to be found in the more 
affluent democracies. These, we have seen, include the United States and 
Canada, Great Britain and most of western Europe, and Australia and New 
Zealand, to name the more conspicuous. Within the broad limits suggested, 
the welfare state varies considerably from nation to nation. It is to be found 
in its more striking form, perhaps, in New Zealand. There, as New York 
Times correspondent Homer Bigart has put it, “government benevolence 
extends from the cradle to the grave.” Expectant mothers get free hospital 
care and usually medicine, too, if it is prescribed, and so, for that matter, 
does every other New Zealander. From the birth of each child to the age 
of 16, or 18 if he remains in school, families receive a subsidy; in 1961 it 
came to 15 shillings or $2.10 per week. School children are given free milk 
and apples, and they may go to government clinics to have their teeth cared 
for. Basic food costs are held down by government subsidies; in 1961 butter, 
for example, sold for only 28 cents a pound and milk 9 cents an imperial 
quart (one-fourth again as large as an American quart). A family may also 
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Ill the vision of hell, / am punished and 
tortured-in the vision of nothingness I am 
driven to the border of madness-because 
I cannot say “I” any more. If the modem 
age has been rightly called the age of anx¬ 
iety, it is primarily because of this anxiety 
engendered by the lack of self, Inasmuch as 
“I am as you desire me"-/ am not; I am anx¬ 
ious, dependent on approval of others, con¬ 
stantly trying to please. The alienated per¬ 
son feels inferior whenever he suspects 
himself of not being in line. Since his sense 
of worth is based on approval as the reward 
for conformity, he feels naturally threat¬ 
ened in his sense of self and in his self¬ 
esteem by any feeling, thought or action 
which could be suspected of being a devia¬ 
tion. Yet, inasmuch as he is human and not 
an automaton, he cannot help deviating, 
hence he must feel afraid of disapproval all 
the time. As a result he has to try all the 
harder to conform, to be approved of, to 
be successful. Not the voice of his con¬ 
science gives him strength and security but 
the feeling of not having lost the close 
touch with the herd. 

Another result of alienation is the prev¬ 
alence of a feeling of guilt. It is, indeed, 
amazing that in as fundamentally irreligious 
a culture as ours, the sense of guilt should 
be so widespread and deep-rooted as it is, 
The main difference from, let us say, a 
Calvinistic community, is the fact that the 
feeling of guilt is neither very conscious, 
nor does it refer to a religiously patterned 
concept of sin. But if we scratch the sur¬ 
face, we find that people feel guilty about 
hundreds of things; for not having worked 
hard enough, for having been too protec- 
tive-or not protective enough-toward 
their children, for not having done enough 
for Mother, or for having been too kind- 
hearted to a debtor; people feel guilty for 
having done good things, as well as for 
having done bad things; it is almost as if 
they had to find something to feel guilty 
about.. , . 

Alienated man is unhappy. Consump¬ 
tion of fun serves to repress the awareness 
of his unhappiness. He tries to save time, 
and yet he is eager to kill the time he has 
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borrow from the government at a low rate of interest to build its own 
home, or it may rent one from the government at a modest cost. Every 
worker is virtually assured a job, if not by the nation’s general prosperity 
then by the government’s guarantee of full employment. In 1961 there were 
more than sixty jobs vacant for every worker registered as unemployed. 
Widows and orphans are paid a pension, and so are the aged and the phys¬ 
ically and mentally disabled. The protective arm of the state is even raised 
against a few of life’s minor hazards. The wife whose husband has deserted 
her is entitled to a government subsidy even if she should remarry. The 
homeowner whose house has been infested with termites runs the risk of 
having it torn down by the government in order to control the pests, but in 
that case he knows that the government will build him a new one free of 
charge. 1 

By contrast to the New Zealand model, the welfare state operates on a 
much more modest scale in the United States. Here the state has stopped 
short of a guarantee that the citizen will be left more or less untouched eco¬ 
nomically by the hazards of unemployment, illness or injury, or dependency 
in old age, to name only the more serious. Instead, its commitment, for the 
most part, is merely to minimize both the likelihood and the burden of 
economic insecurity. Thus, the worker has no assurance of a job—although 
Congress considered a guarantee of full employment in 1945—but if he 
should be laid off, he receives unemployment compensation, provided, 
that is, his employer has made a monthly contribution to the unemployment 
insurance fund under the Social Security program. He must also be paid a 
minimum basic wage including overtime if his job is covered under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, but the minimum set by law is usually well below 
the prevailing union scale. Similarly, if he has contributed to the Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance fund, he may retire at 65 or, in some cases, slightly 
sooner, with a pension which his wife or other dependents continue to 
receive if they survive him, but the payments are small-in 1963 they aver¬ 
aged only slightly more than $75 a month-and the need is usually great. In 
the United States, moreover, it is usually not the consumer but the pro¬ 
ducer, especially the farmer and, in some industries, the businessman-who 
is subsidized by the state. In the case of agriculture, indeed, the official 
policy is to hold prices up rather than keep them down. Nor has the wel¬ 
fare state, American style, yet provided comprehensive health insurance for 
all of its citizens, although the elderly seem likely to receive some form of 
government-sponsored medical and hospital care. 

It is ironic, yet only natural, that the welfare state should be under attack 
in the United States for diametrically opposed reasons. There are those, first 
of all, who believe that it has not gone far enough. To varying degrees 
this has been the contention of most of the writers whose selections appear 
in this chapter. Justice Goldberg, for example and, to some extent, August 
Heckscher propose more government support of the arts. Several others would 
go still farther. John Kenneth Galbraith is concerned about the need to bring 

iNew Yorlc Times, January 16, 1961, pp. 1,11 and Leslie Lipson, The Politics of 
Equality (Chicago, 1948), pp. 367-368. 
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about a better balance between public and private expenditures. He would 
discourage the one by heavier taxes on consumption and increase the other 
by larger appropriations for “schools, hospitals, slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment, sanitation, parks, playgrounds, police, and a thousand other 
tilings.” As W. H. Ferry sees it, the nation’s most pressing social problem is 
the plight of the several million workers now without jobs who, he fears, 
will be permanently unemployed unless drastic action is taken. The drastic 
action which he proposes is to spread the available jobs by reducing the 
work year and lowering the retirement age and to create new jobs by 
expanding our foreign trade enormously. For such a program to be feasible, 
he concedes, the American people would have to discard many of their 
attitudes toward work and leisure, and accept the necessity for national 
planning. 

In the following essay, Michael Harrington’s concern is for the tens of 
millions of Americans who inhabit the “other America,” which is not af¬ 
fluent but poor. Despite their large numbers, he says, the poor have become 
increasingly invisible, not least of all to the politicians. By and large, they do 
not belong to unions or to political parties, he points out, and they have no 
lobbies of their own. In short, they have practically none of the advantages 
of resources, leadership, and access which have made it possible for the busi¬ 
nessman, the farmer, and the worker to obtain so much from the govern¬ 
ment. Far from freeloading merrily at the public trough, as the popular 
stereotype would have it, “the poor get less out of the welfare state than 
any other group in America.” Too often, in fact, the main beneficiaries of 
the welfare state are those who do not need help-the huge corporation 
farms which receive the great bulk of the farm subsidies and families of 
middle-sized income for whom some public housing has been built. Har¬ 
rington proposes to extend to the poor the welfare provisions which have 
already aided the more fortunate two-thirds of American society. In any 
truly effective and comprehensive attack on poverty in the United States, 
the federal government, he insists, must assume the leadership. 

There are other Americans, no less concerned about the general welfare, 
who believe that the welfare state has gone far enough, if, indeed, it has not 
already gone too far. They see the welfare state, at its fullest development 
at least, not as an instrument of social justice, but as “a disguise for the 
totalitarian state,” to use the late President Hoover’s phrase. It is not that 
they doubt the reality of the social problems which gave rise to the welfare 
state; they simply insist that state collectivism is not the answer. It is bad 
enough for the state to intrude its controls in a free market economy, they 
say; it is even worse for the state to tax and spend so freely to achieve wel¬ 
fare aims. “In the end,” Mr. Hoover warned, “these solutions of national 
problems by spending are always the same-power, more power, more cen¬ 
tralization in the hands of the state.” 2 This theme is developed by Raymond 
Moley in his essay. 

However exaggerated these fears may seem, they are not entirely with-" 

2 From Herbert Hoover’s “Seventy-Fifth Birthday Address,” New York Times, 
August n, 1949 * P- 3 * 
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out foundation, as New Zealand has learned from its experience. I here, 
thanks largely to the welfare state, New Zealanders live under one of the 
most egalitarian yet elaborately governed democracies in the world. The 
businessman is free to enter any business which the state has not staked out 
as its own, but before he may build a factory, import materials or manufac¬ 
tures, or send money overseas, he must first get the government s permis¬ 
sion. The worker is almost fully protected both on and off the job against 
forces beyond his power to control, but he is not free to stay out of a labor 
union, for there is no “right to work,” in the American sense, outside the 
ranks of organized labor. Neither the worker nor the businessman, more¬ 
over, has a strong positive incentive to do his best, Salaries and wages have 
been scaled so that the skilled worker and often the professional man earn 
very little more than the unskilled worker. Not surprisingly, most of New 
Zealand's industry is too inefficient and out of date to meet foreign com¬ 
petition, and it has had to be protected by high tariffs anil strict import 
controls. As a result, some manufactures are almost impossible to obtain- 
new automobiles, for cxample-and many others sell at prices which seem 
high by American standards—clothing, radios, and household appliances cost 
about half again as much in 1961 as they did elsewhere. The moral of New 
Zealand’s experience, then, is that the welfare state, if followed too far, may 
become the road, not to serfdom, but to stagnation. 


THE INVISIBLE POOR AND THE 
WELFARE STATE* 

Michael Harrington is a free-lance writer , who has seen poverty in 
America first-hand as associate editor of the Catholic Worker ami organ¬ 
izational secretary for the Workers Defense League, He is a contributing 
editor to Dissent and co-editor of Labor as a Free Society (/pyp). 


There is a familiar America, It is cele¬ 
brated in speeches and advertised on tele¬ 
vision and in the magazines, It has the 
highest mass standard of living the world 
has ever known. 

In the 1950’s this America worried about 
itself, yet even its anxieties were products 
of abundance. The title of a brilliant book 
was widely misinterpreted, and, the familiar 
America began to call itself “the affluent 


society,” There was introspection about 
Madison Avenue and tail fins; there was 
discussion of the emotional.suffering taking 
place in the suburbs, In all this, there was 
an implicit assumption that the basic grind¬ 
ing economic problems had been solved in 
the United States, In this theory the na¬ 
tion’s problems were no longer a matter 
of basic human needs, of food, shelter, and 
clothing. Now they were seen as qualita- 


* Michael Harrington, from The Other America: Poverty in the United States (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1962), pp. 1-4,6,9, 11, 159-idi, 167-171, 174. Abridged, edited, and 
rearranged with permission of the publisher. Copyright © 1962 by Michael Harrington, and re- 
i printed with permission of The Macmillan Company., 


tive, a question of learning to live decently 
amid luxury. 

While this discussion was carried on, 
there existed another America. In it dwelt 
somewhere between 40,000,000 and 
50,000,000 citizens of this land. They were 
poor. They still are. 

The Other, Invisible America 

To be sure, the other America is not 
impoverished in the same sense as those 
poor nations where millions cling to hunger 
as a defense against starvation. This coun¬ 
try has escaped such extremes. That does 
not change the fact that tens of millions of 
Americans are, at this very moment, maimed 
in body and spirit, existing at levels be¬ 
neath those necessary for human decency. 
If these people are not starving, they are 
hungry, and sometimes fat with hunger, 
for that is what cheap foods do. They are 
without adequate housing and education 
and medical care.... Worse yet, they are 
pessimistic and defeated, and they are vic¬ 
timized by mental suffering to a degree 
unknown in Suburbia. 

This essay is a description of the 
world in which these people live; it is about 
the other America. Here are the unskilled 
workers, the migrant farm workers, the 
aged, the minorities, and all the others who 
live in the economic underworld of Ameri¬ 
can life... . Here is a great mass of people, 
yet it takes an effort of the intellect and 
will even to see them.... 

There are perennial reasons that make 
the other America an invisible land. 

Poverty is often off the beaten track. It 
always has been. The ordinary tourist never 
left the main highway, and today he rides 
interstate turnpikes. He docs not go into 
the valleys of Pennsylvania where the towns 
look like movie sets of Wales in the thirties. 
He does not see the company houses in 
rows, the rutted roads (the poor always 
have bad roads whether they live in the 
city, in towns, or on farms), and every¬ 
thing is black and dirty. And even if he 
were to pass through such a place by acci¬ 
dent, the tourist would not meet the un- 
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employed men in the bar or women com¬ 
ing home from a runaway sweatshop. 

Then, too, beauty and myths are per¬ 
ennial masks of poverty. The traveler comes 
to the Appalachians in the lovely season. 
He sees the hills, the streams, the foliage— 
but not the poor. Or perhaps he looks at 
a run-down mountain house and, remem¬ 
bering Rousseau rather than seeing with 
his eyes, decides that “those people” are 
truly fortunate to be living the way they 
are and that they are lucky to be exempt 
from the strains and tensions of the middle 
class. The only problem is that “those peo¬ 
ple,” the quaint inhabitants of those hills, 
are undereducated, underprivileged, lack 
medical care, and arc in the process of be¬ 
ing forced from the land into a life in the 
cities, where they are misfits. 

These are normal and obvious causes of 
the invisibility of the poor. They operated 
a generation ago; they will be functioning 
a generation hence. It is more important to 
understand that the very development of 
American society is creating a new kind of 
blindness about poverty. The poor are in¬ 
creasingly slipping out of the very experi¬ 
ence and consciousness of the nation. 

If the middle class never did like ugli¬ 
ness and poverty, it was at least aware of 
them. “Across the tracks” was not a very 
long way to go, There were forays into 
the slums at Christmas time; there were 
charitable organizations that brought con¬ 
tact with the poor. Occasionally, almost 
everyone passed through the Negro ghetto 
or the blocks of tenements, if only to get 
downtown to work or to entertainment. 

Now the American city has been trans¬ 
formed. The poor still inhabit the miser¬ 
able housing in the central area, but they 
are increasingly isolated from contact with, 
or sight of, anybody else. Middle-class 
women coming in from Suburbia on a rare 
trip may catch the merest glimpse of the 
other America on the way to an evening 
at the theater, but their children are segre¬ 
gated in suburban schools. The business or 
professional man may drive along the 
fringes of slums in a car or bus, but it is 
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not an important experience to him. The 
failures, the unskilled, the disabled, the aged, 
and the minorities are right there, across 
the tracks, where they have always been. 
But hardly anyone else is. ... 

And finally, the poor are politically in¬ 
visible. It is one of the crudest ironies of 
social life in advanced countries that the 
dispossessed at the bottom of society are 
unable to speak for themselves. The people 
of the other America do not, by far and 
large, belong to unions, to fraternal organi¬ 
zations, or to political parties. They are 
without lobbies of their own; they put 
forward no legislative program. As a group, 
they are atomized. They have no face; they 
have no voice, 

Thus, there is not even a cynical political 
motive for caring about the poor, as in the 
old days. Because the slums are no longer 
centers of powerful political organizations, 
the politicians need not really care about 
their inhabitants. The slums are no longer 
visible to the middle class; so much of the 
idealistic urge to fight for those who need 
help is gone. Only the social agencies have 
a really direct involvement with the other 
America, and they are without any great 
political power. . . . 

The Paradox of the Welfare State 

To realize this is to see why there are 
some tens of millions of Americans who are 
beyond the welfare state. Some of them 
are simply not covered by social legislation: 
they are omitted from Social Security and 
from minimum wage. Others are covered, 
but since they are so poor they do not 
know how to take advantage of the op¬ 
portunities, or else their coverage is so in¬ 
adequate as not to make a difference. 

The welfare state was designed during 
that great burst of social creativity that 
took place in the 1930’s. Its structure cor¬ 
responds to the needs of those who played 
the most important role in building it: the 
middle third, the organized , workers, the 
forces of urban liberalism and so on. At the 
worst, there is “socialism for the rich and 
free enterprise for the poor," as when the 
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huge corporation farms are the main bene¬ 
ficiaries of the farm program while the 
poor farmers get practically nothing; or 
when public funds are directed to aid in 
the construction of luxury housing while 
the slums are left to themselves (or become 
more dense as space is created for the well- 
off). 

So there is the fundamental paradox of 
the welfare state: that it is not built for 
the desperate, but for those who are already 
capable of helping themselves. As long as 
the illusion persists that the poor are mer¬ 
rily freeloading on the public dole, so long 
will the other America continue unthreat¬ 
ened. The truth, it must be understood, is 
the exact opposite. The poor get less out 
of the welfare state than any group in 
America.... 

Indeed, the paradox that the welfare 
state benefits those least who need help 
most is but a single instance of a persistent 
irony in the other America. Even when 
the money finally trickles down, even when 
a school is built in a poor neighborhood, 
for instance, the poor are still deprived. 
Their entire environment, their life, their 
values, do not prepare them to take advan¬ 
tage of the new opportunity. The parents 
are anxious for the children to go to work; 
the pupils are pent up, waiting for the 
moment when their education has complied 
with the law. 

Today’s poor, in short, missed the politi¬ 
cal and social gains of the thirties. They 
are, as Galbraith rightly points out, the 
first minority poor in history, the first 
poor not to be seen, the first poor whom 
the politicians could leave alone,... 

It is a blow to reform and the political 
hopes of the poor that the middle class no 
longer understands that poverty exists. But, 
perhaps more important, the poor are losing 
their links with the great world. If statistics 
and sociology can measure a feeling as deli¬ 
cate as loneliness . . ., the other America 
is becoming increasingly populated by those 
who do not belong to anybody or any¬ 
thing. They are no longer participants in 
an ethnic culture from the old country; 
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they are less and less religious; they do not 
belong to unions or clubs. They are not 
seen, and because of that they themselves 
cannot see. Their horizon has become 
more and more restricted; they see one 
another, and that means they see little 
reason to hope. ... It is as if Disraeli’s 
famous remark about the two nations of 
the rich and the poor had come true in a 
fantastic fashion. At precisely that moment 
in history where for the first time a people 
have the material ability to end poverty, 
they lack the will to do so. They cannot 
see; they cannot act. The consciences of 
the well-off are the victims of affluence; 
the lives of the poor are the victims of a 
physical and spiritual misery. 

The problem, then, is to a great extent 
one of vision. The nation of the well-off 
must be able to see through the wall of 
affluence and recognize the alien citizens on 
the other side. And there must be vision 
in the sense of purpose, of aspiration: if 
the word does not grate upon the ears of 
a genteel America, there must be a passion 
to end poverty, for nothing less than that 
will do.... 

A Program to Abolish Poverty 

If this essay makes it clear that a basic 
attack upon poverty is necessary, it also 
suggests the kind of program the nation 
needs. 

First and foremost, any attempt to abol¬ 
ish poverty in the United States must seek 
to destroy the pessimism and fatalism that 
flourish in the other America. In part, this 
can be done by offering real opportunities 
to these people, by changing the social re¬ 
ality that gives rise to their sense of hope¬ 
lessness, But beyond that (these fears of the 
poor have a life of their own and are not 
simply rooted in analyses of employment 
chances), there should be a spirit, an elan, 
that communicates itself to the entire society. 

If the nation comes into the other Amer¬ 
ica grudgingly, with the mentality of an 
administrator, and says, “All right, we’ll help 
you people” then there will be gains, but 
they will be kept to the minimum; a dollar 
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spent will return a dollar. But if there is an 
attitude that society is gaining by eradicat¬ 
ing poverty, if there is a positive attempt to 
bring these millions of the poor to the point 
where they can make their contribution to 
the United States, that will make a huge 
difference. The spirit of a campaign against 
poverty does not cost a single cent. It is a 
matter of vision, of sensitivity. 

Let me give an example to make this 
point palpable. During the Montgomery bus 
boycott, there was only one aim in the 
Negro community of that city: to integrate 
the buses. There were no speeches on crime 
or juvenile delinquency. And yet it is re¬ 
ported that the crime rate among Negroes 
in Montgomery declined. Thousands of 
people had been given a sense of purpose, 
of their own worth and dignity. On their 
own, and without any special urging, they 
began to change their personal lives; they 
became a different people. If the same elan 
could invade the other America, there would 
be similar results. 

Second, this essay is based upon the 
proposition that poverty forms a culture, an 
interdependent system. In case after case, it 
has been documented that one cannot deal 
with the various components of poverty in 
isolation, changing this or that condition 
but leaving the basic structure intact. Con¬ 
sequently, a campaign against the misery of 
the poor should be comprehensive. It should 
think, not in terms of this or that aspect 
of poverty, but along the lines of establish¬ 
ing new communities, or substituting a hu¬ 
man environment for the inhuman one that 
now exists. 

Here, housing is probably the basic point 
of departure. If there were the funds and 
imagination for a campaign to end slums in 
the United States, most of the other steps 
needed to deal with poverty could be in¬ 
tegrated with it. The vision should be. , . 
the political, economic and social integration 
of the poor with the rest of the society. 
The second nation in our midst, the 
other America, must be brought into the 
Union. 

In order to do this, there is a need for 
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planning. It is literally incredible that this 
nation knows so much about poverty, that 
it has made so many inventories of misery, 
and that it has done so little. The material 
for a comprehensive program is already 
available. It exists in congressional reports 
and the statistics of Government agencies. 
What is needed is that the society make use 
of its knowledge in a rational and systematic 
way.... In any case, if there is not planning, 
any attempt to deal with the problem of 
poverty will fail, at least in part. 

Then there are some relatively simple 
things that could be done, involving the 
expansion of existing institutions and pro¬ 
grams. Every American should be brought 
under the coverage of social security, and 
the payments should be enough to support 
a dignified old age. The principle already 
exists, Now it must be extended to those 
who need help the most. The same is true 
with minimum wage. The spectacle of ex¬ 
cluding the most desperate from coverage 
must come to an end. If it did, there would 
be a giant step toward the elimination of 
poverty itself.... 

Today the debate on medical care centers 
on the aged. And indeed, these are the 
people who are in the most desperate straits. 
Yet it would be an error of the first magni¬ 
tude to think that society’s responsibility 
begins with those sixty-five years of age.,.. 
The ills of the elderly are often the in¬ 
heritance of the earlier years. A comprehen¬ 
sive medical program, guaranteeing decent 
care to every American, would actually re¬ 
duce the cost of caring for the aged. That, 
of course, is only the hardheaded argument 
for such an approach. More importantly, 
such a program would make possible a hu¬ 
man kind of existence for everyone in the 
society. 

And finally, it must be remembered that 
none of these objectives can be accomplished 
if racial prejudice is to continue in the 
United States, Negroes and other minorities 
constitute only 25 per cent of the poor, yet 
their degradation is an important element 
in maintaining the entire, culture of poverty. 
As long as there is a reservoir of cheap 
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Negro labor, there is a means of keeping 
the poor whites down. In this sense, civil- 
rights legislation is an absolutely essential 
component in any campaign to end poverty 
in the United States. 

In short, the welfare provisions of Amer¬ 
ican society that now help the upper two- 
thirds must be extended to the poor. This 
can be done if the other Americans are 
motivated to take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities before them, if they arc invited into 
the society. It can be done if there is a com¬ 
prehensive program that attacks the culture 
of poverty at every one of its strong points. 

But who will carry out this campaign? 

There is only one institution in the so¬ 
ciety capable of acting to abolish poverty. 
That is the Federal Government. In saying 
this, I do not rejoice, for centralization can 
lead to an impersonal and bureaucratic pro¬ 
gram, one that will be lacking in the very 
human quality so essential in an approach 
to the poor. In saying this, I am only re¬ 
cording the facts of political and social life 
in the United States, 

The cities are not now capable of dealing 
with poverty, and each day they become 
even less capable. As the middle class flees 
the central urban area, as various industries 
decentralize, the tax base of the American 
metropolis shrinks. At the same time, the 
social and economic problems with which 
the city must deal are on the rise. Thus, 
there is not a major city in the United States 
that is today capable of attacking poverty on 
its own. On the contrary, the high cost of 
poverty is dragging the cities down. 

The state governments in this country 
have a political peculiarity that renders them 
incapable of dealing with the problem of 
poverty. They are, for the most part, dom¬ 
inated by conservative rural elements. In 
every state with a big industrial population, 
the gerrymander has given the forces of 
rural conservatism two or three votes per 
person. So it is that the state legislatures 
usually take more money out of the prob¬ 
lem areas than they put back into them. So 
it is that state governments are notoriously 
weighted in the direction of caution, pinch- 
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penny economics, and indifference to the 
plight of the urban millions. 

The various private agencies of the so¬ 
ciety simply do not have the funds to deal 
with the other America. And even the 
“fringe benefits” negotiated by unions do 
not really get to the heart of the problem. 
In the first place, they extend to organized 
workers in a strong bargaining position, not 
to the poor. And second, they are inadequate 
even to the needs of those who are covered. 

It is a noble sentiment to argue that pri¬ 
vate moral responsibility expressing itself 
through charitable contributions should be 
the main instrument of attacking poverty. 
The only problem is that such an approach 
does not work. 

So, by process of elimination, there is no 
place to look except toward the Federal 
Government. And indeed, even if there were 
alternate choices, Washington would have to 
play an important role, if only because of 
the need for a comprehensive program and 
for national planning. But in any case there 
is no argument, for there is only one realistic 
possibility: only the Federal Government 
has the power to abolish poverty. 


The people of this nation are today pre¬ 
sented with a choice between two forms of 
political and economic life. One form is that 
of our tradition, in which individual liberty 
prevails and is guarded by “the long, still 
grasp of law.” The other is the dominance 
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In saying this, it is not necessary to ad¬ 
vocate complete central control of such a 
campaign. Far from it. Washington is essen¬ 
tial in a double sense: as a source of the 
considerable funds needed to mount a cam¬ 
paign against the other America, and as a 
place for coordination, for planning, and the 
establishment of national standards. The ac¬ 
tual implementation of a program to abolish 
poverty can be carried out through myriad 
institutions, and the closer they are to the 
specific local area, the better the results. 
There are... housing administrators, wel¬ 
fare workers, and city planners with dedica¬ 
tion and vision. They are working on the 
local level, and their main frustration is the 
lack of funds. They could be trusted actually 
to carry through on a national program. 
What they lack now is money and the sup¬ 
port of the American people.... 

Yet this need not be. The means are at 
hand to fulfill the age-old dream: poverty 
can now be abolished. How long shall we 
ignore this underdeveloped nation in our 
midst? How long shall we look the other 
way while our fellow human beings suffer? 
How long? 


of the state in human affairs. With us the 
intrusion of the state is not a frightening 
threat but a seemingly benign alternative to 
the perplexities, the anxieties, and the labors 
that must attend the possession of true 
liberty.... We are not and never have been 


* Raymond Moiey, from How to Keep Our Liberty (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952), 
pp. vii, viii, 157-160,165-67,169,172-180. Abridged, edited, and rearranged with permission of the 

author. Reprinted with permission of the author and the publisher. 
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threatened by authority in any of its more 
obvious or repellent forms-no armed mas¬ 
ter, no tyrannous mob, no foreign con¬ 
queror, We know nothing of what the 
peoples of Asia and Europe have seen and 
felt, The danger we may encounter is quite 
unlike theirs. 

In a sense, our enemy is ourselves, It is 
clothed in the benign habiliments of men 
of good will. It phrases its appeal in terms 
that we have learned to love and trust- 
welfare, security, democracy, justice, and 
humanitarianism.... The famous dictum of 
Jeremy Bentham that the objective of hu¬ 
man effort should be "the greatest good of 
the greatest number” has been used as a 
screen for the most egregious errors and 
deceptions. In generations of politics it has 
been used to suggest that the greatest num¬ 
ber can profit only by expropriation, at the 
expense of a smaller number. It is not only 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
what “good ” is and to identify those who 
make up the “greatest number,” but 
Bentham’s dictum rules out the true con¬ 
cern of the state, which is the sum of all. 

The good of a greater number some¬ 
times may best be preserved by protecting 
the good of a smaller number. The phi¬ 
losophy of the early New Deal constantly 
stressed the indivisibility of interests, Roo¬ 
sevelt likened the nation’s economic system 
to a “seamless web," a phrase borrowed 
from Pollock and Maitland’s great History 
of English Law, 

The early New Deal, still clinging to the 
concept of an economic “seamless web," 
recognized that some individuals and some 
minorities must be protected from the “vi¬ 
cissitudes” of life. This protection would 
be a distributed burden and would not im¬ 
pair the operation of a free economy. 

The later New Deal and the Fair Deal 
have energetically torn the “seamless web" 
by singling out some interests for favor and 
others for disfavor.... The progressive in¬ 
crease of favors became a means of per¬ 


petuating political power. , . , The early 
New Deal first encouraged private housing 
enterprises by mortgage guarantees. Then 
government undertook mass housing proj¬ 
ects for people with very low incomes. 
Ultimately, there emerged the idea of build¬ 
ing for “middle-income" people. 

Finally the state-of-many-welfares be¬ 
comes a mechanism for taking from those 
too weak to resist and giving to those strong 
enough to control. The masters of such a 
state speak only in promises and only of 
material benefits, I hey neglect national 
unity, mutual forebearance, and common 
patriotism. Instead of promoting the gen¬ 
eral welfare, they promote alliances of pow¬ 
erful groups, in endless conflict with other 
groups. The state becomes a vending ma¬ 
chine where votes are inserted and money 
pours out, 

The pursuit of welfare finally ends in 
the progressive increase of benefits, with 
no end in sight as long as political office 
can be held. 

How Much Statirn 1 Can If c Afford? 

American politicians and reformers as¬ 
sume that the productive forces of the na¬ 
tion will accommodate themselves to the 
progressive strain imposed upon them, and 
therefore little or no limit is placed on 
plans for increasing the load. In recent 
years they have expanded their {dans by 
appropriation of larger and larger parts of 
the “national dividend” for economic and 
military aid to foreign nations. These ex¬ 
penditures have already reached an enor¬ 
mous total, and the end is nor in sight, The. 
purposes vary from support of foreign cur¬ 
rencies to undefined indeterminate enter¬ 
prises in developing the resources of back¬ 
ward areas..,. 

The arguments in support of huge gov¬ 
ernmental expenditures for multitudinous 
purposes assume that the sources (if real 
wealth can be indeterminately expanded. 


1 Author's note: I use the term “statism" to describe a policy or philosophy that advocates a 
progressive trend of intervention by government in economic, social and personal life, Those who 
favor such intervention usually deny that state socialism is their ultimate goal I cannot accept their 
denial, 


Figures are used that have only shadowy 
meaning because of the progressive deteri¬ 
oration of the value of the dollar. 

The possibility of the expansion of our 
real wealth is outside the realm of theory 
or good intentions. The most reliable meas¬ 
ure of our national increase of wealth is 
national productivity. Between 1899 and 
1939 our increase in real productivity aver¬ 
aged 2 per cent a year per man-hour. Since 
1939, the average rate has been 1V2 to 3 
per cent. There can be no miracles in this 
increase in the national product. It must al¬ 
ways depend on the slow development of 
natural resources, the rate of inventive and 
scientific progress, the supply of manpower, 
the capacity of management, the capital 
available for plant renewal and enlarge¬ 
ment, and other factors. 

Productivity is also affected to an im¬ 
portant degree by psychological elements 
-optimism, daring, and the hope of profit 
and prestige. These are sheared away by 
state paternalism. 

The relative values of these psychologi¬ 
cal elements, however, are subject to wide 
differences of opinion. In the political in¬ 
terpretation of human impulses, speculation 
and wishful thinking enjoy their greatest 
latitude. The statist places a high economic 
value on the assurances of personal security. 
In frecdon from “want,” he says, there is 
an elevation of spirit that moves moun¬ 
tains. He assumes that material security 
makes free men, and that men thus “free” 
will labor diligently for the sheer love of 
labor. 

But, he promises, there will also be free¬ 
dom from labor and much more leisure for 
the amenities and for cultural pursuits. The 
magical machinery provided by state re¬ 
search will minimize the part that human 
action takes in production. Mrs. Roosevelt 
once commended the quaint views of a 
theorist who anticipated a life in which 
labor occupied only the years between the 
early twenties and the early thirties. During 
the rest of life, the packages of maintenance 
would be delivered to the door. 

Productivity, which is the source of na-- 
tional wealth, depends upon human effort. 
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Leisure, a late beginning of life’s work, and 
an early retirement reduce productivity. 
The pensioner’s quest is toward pushing 
the age of retirement down to 62, then to 
60, and even lower. Quite obviously, more 
and more would be living off the efforts of 
fewer and fewer, unless, as Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
theorist contends, a man or woman can 
create a life’s nest egg in a few years after 
maturity. 

But in seeking security for some the 
government impairs the security of many 
more. Savings, whether privately acquired 
or gathered and “kept” by the government, 
are declining in real value because of the 
very policies that exalt the theory of per¬ 
sonal security. We have seized the capital of 
the past and have denied future security to 
those who have put aside funds to assure 
it. . . . Even if the most favorable view is 
taken of past progressive increases in pro¬ 
ductivity, there is no sound or plausible 
reason to expect that the national product 
can survive the drain of constantly enlarged 
government benefits and other forms of 
government spending. . . . 

The Illusion of Redistribution 

Since government cannot by any magic 
formula yet devised create wealth-only 
money, the pliable token of wealth-the 
course of the statist is to shift income from 
one to another, ... The statist is like the 
operator of a shell game who deceives the 
spectator by moving the pellet from one 
shell to another and by shifting the position 
of the shells themselves. His hand must be 
quicker than the eye. The statist’s calcula¬ 
tions must be more rapid and deceptive 
than those of the payers and payees. 

When the government pays the cost of 
maintaining old people, it must convince 
younger people that they are relieved of 
that burden themselves, and it must assure 
those who are growing older that they need 
not save. But somebody pays the cost and 
pays for government, too. When govern¬ 
ment imposes higher and higher payroll 
taxes, it pacifies the worker-contributor by 
imposing a larger tax on the employer. 
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The employer calmly accepts the tax and 
passes it along to the consumer in higher 
prices, 

Nothing is created. In fact, less is pro¬ 
duced than before, because incentives to 
work longer hours and more years and to 
work more efficiently and to risk money in 
new enterprises are gone. All that is done 
is to redistribute in complex ways and with 
deceptive appearances whatever wealth 
there is. 

A wry reaction to this by many people 
Is that they cannot feel sorry for those 
well-to-do people who must live on smaller 
incomes. That reaction is, of course, height¬ 
ened by the political incitement of class 
feeling over the past few years. But nobody 
needs to feel sorry for the people who now 
have large incomes. They will live and live 
well What has been accomplished by level¬ 
ing them is the destruction of what they 
hitherto contributed to those economic 
ventures which make national wealth, and 
create new businesses and more jobs. The 
statist has missed his victim and injured 
the very people he professes to help. 

Since tax resources are inadequate to 
support a welfare economy, the next re¬ 
course of the politicians who support it 
must be the deadly harvest of inflation. 

There is no escape so long as the trend 
toward the welfare state continues. The 
final chaos and ruin of inflation would be 
bound to come, Values would be meaning¬ 
less in terms of money. There would be a 
flight from money to things. Government 
credit would collapse when no one would 
buy bonds. Financial institutions could not 
survive the fall in value of their securities. 
The past would be pillaged by the ruin of 
savings, The future would be buried in debt 
and confronted with the almost insuperable 
task of reconstructing a financial and in¬ 
dustrial system. 

The Moral Climate of Statism 

At least four of the initial assumptions 
of statism lead to stark materialism, do¬ 
mestic tensions, envy, and hatred. These 
assumptions are; 

That the basic purpose of the state Is to 
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supply the individual with more of the ma¬ 
terial means of life; 

That political power is attained by the 
promise of those benefits; 

That political power is further assured 
by creating envy and hatred among social 
groups-in short, class feeling; 

And that since the national government 
is to be the source of benefits, the loyalty 
of the individual must be to that source, 
rather than to his immediate neighbors and 
local institutions. 

The foregoing assumptions of statism 
have in recent years become more and more 
evident in our public life. 

The literal application of the assump¬ 
tion that the state exists only for material 
ends is obvious in the speeches and propa¬ 
ganda of politicians now in power and of 
statist political-action organizations. The 
traditional spiritual values are mentioned 
only in the form of more or less irrelevant 
catchwords, mainly as material for perora¬ 
tions and slogans. 

Reckless promises are made by politi¬ 
cians, with all the politicians’ callous assur¬ 
ance that if their promises cannot be ful¬ 
filled the blame can be cast on the stubborn 
opposition, and that the same promises can 
be renewed from time to time. 

Since the beginning of the great ex¬ 
pansion of state power and indiscriminate 
benefits, the fissures of class and group 
prejudice have been widened. Unpopular 
minorities have been pilloried for purposes 
quite similar to those for which dictator¬ 
ships abroad have reviled religious and 
racial groups. After the great depression, 
the businessman was used as a target for 
demagogues, just as was the Jew in Nazi 
Germany and the kulak in Soviet Russia. 

With the source of benefits reserved to 
Washington, there has been a weakening 
in loyalties to the neighborhood, to fellow 
workmen and employees, and to local gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Twilight of Liberty 

The intervention of government in our 
economic and social life proceeds in what 
we may roughly call geometric progres- 
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sion. With each new encroachment upon 
the area of liberty, government grows more 
potent and liberty weaker. Ultimately, an 
unseen line Is crossed, and resistance be¬ 
comes impossible. The individual cannot 
regain his liberty, because his capacity for 
self-determination is exhausted. As a na¬ 
tion, we reach a point of no return. 

The farmer has paid for his benefits by 
successive surrenders of freedom. First, he 
accepted restrictions on his acreage. Then, 
as he exercised his remaining freedom to 
intensify the efficiency of his production, 
“marketing quotas” were established—a fur¬ 
ther denial of freedom, for which he re¬ 
ceived a cash return. . . . The farmer 
whose property holdings grow because he 
succeeds and buys more land finds the hand 
of government bearing down harder and 
harder. The ultimate under such policies 
would be farms of standardized size, crops 
within specified limits, assured but limited 
profits, and even the loss of choice in what 
the farmer might raise.... 

The worker’s freedom has been restric¬ 
ted by the government’s alliance with his 
leaders. His income has grown, but his 
liberty has diminished. His ambition to ex¬ 
cel other workers finds impediments in 
union discipline, feather-bedding, and 
make-work practices. His livelihood be¬ 
comes dependent on good standing in the 
union because his leaders hold over him the 
threat of the loss of his seniority, pension 
rights, and other benefits. The penalty for 
recalcitrance is expulsion from the protec¬ 
tive custody of the union. Moreover, since 
power has passed from local to national and 
international unions, largely through the 
operation of Federal law’ and political al¬ 
liances between union leaders and Federal 
politicians, the card-carrying member is 
ruled from afar and by persons whom he 
has never seen and over whose right to of¬ 
fice he has precions little control. If he and 
his fellow members in a local take inde¬ 
pendent action, the whole group may be 
expelled or merged with another larger 
and more obedient local, 

Even his political rights have in some 
instances been ruthlessly suppressed. Locals 
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or the officers of locals have been sum¬ 
marily punished for supporting candidates 
opposed by the national union. Money col¬ 
lected in dues has been contributed to po¬ 
litical parties or used by the political-action 
adjuncts of national unions by national 
union leaders. Members are asked for do¬ 
nations for political purposes in a way that 
is hard to refuse. 

The businessman hardly needs to be re¬ 
minded of the growing limitations on his 
freedom. The shrinkage of risk capital 
through taxation is met by inducements to 
become the debtor of a government bureau. 
Government lending agencies often dictate 
in matters of business judgment. Masses of 
regulatory laws, many of which have out¬ 
lived their purposes, impose the yoke of 
bureaucrats on businesses. Companies are told 
that they must or must not expand. Po¬ 
litical decisions arbitrarily favor some busi¬ 
nesses at the expense of others. 

The citizen's right to keep or dispose of 
his savings has been greatly impaired by 
taxes and the inflationary spending of the 
welfare state. Stockholders, too, large and 
small, have received less and less of the 
proceeds of the businesses in which they 
have invested. 

Higher education in privately endowed 
institutions, long the true sanctuary of free¬ 
dom, suffers from the invasion of statism. 
The income of such institutions is squeezed 
by heavier and heavier taxation of former 
and prospective supporters. Government 
grants for this or that are eagerly accepted 
by desperate trustees and administra¬ 
tors. ... The president of one of our great 
universities told me recently that in another 
generation the great majority of privately 
endowed colleges and universities will 
either become dependent on government 
aid or pass out of existence. At the moment, 
gifts are forthcoming from friends who 
made their money in past years. But the 
children of those friends may, like the 
meek, “inherit the earth,” but not their 
fathers’money. 

Experience under the G. I. Bill of Rights, 
a fair and just measure in itself, is pointing 
the way to free government-paid scholar- 
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ships for everyone. There has also been a 
heavy draft of college instructors and of¬ 
ficers for government work of all kinds or 
for projects that supplement salaries. A con¬ 
sequence of this has been an infusion, into 
the teaching of these people, of propaganda 
favorable to more and more government. 
In the lower schools the trend toward Fed¬ 
eralism is already apparent in the proposal 
for Federal aid to education. However this 
might be hedged in words to leave state 
and local schools free, it is idle to deny that 
where Federal money goes, control will 
follow. 

Other cultural and welfare institutions 
are driven to seek and accept government 
bounties because of the drying up of phil¬ 
anthropic money. The vast social security 
setup is gradually shaping the policies and 
methods of all private social welfare work. 
Inevitably, the notable professional associ¬ 
ations, schools, and agencies of social work 
which have hitherto built up technical 
standards and ideals will be dominated by 
government workers who can scarcely be 
uninfected by the bureaucratic virus of 
statism. The ideal of the welfare state is, 
of course, to absorb all private charity ex¬ 
cept perhaps a few oases protected by pow¬ 
erful religious groups. 

Since the growth of statism means that 
more members of medical, legal, engineer¬ 
ing, and related professions must turn to 
the government for employment, the free¬ 
dom of those who adopt those professions 
is steadily restricted. The number of law¬ 
yers required to administer the vast bu¬ 
reaucracy that has grown up in the Fed¬ 
eral government since 1933 is very large, 
Likewise, great numbers of accountants, 
publicity men, engineers, and many other 
professional people have been swept into 
government work. . , . The person who 
works for the government enjoys measur¬ 
ably the right to quit and go into private 
business or employment. But as the area of 
government expands, the great attribute of 
liberty—the right to choose the place and 
nature of one’s job—is steadily narrowed. 
In the final end of statism everyone would 
work for one authority. There would be 
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no other means of earning a livelihood. And 
the inflexible rules of civil service would 
prevail. 

Under such conditions, a choice between 
political parties, if there were more than 
one party, would be merely a question of 
degree and of personalities. If a nation once 
accepts statism as a way of life, the drab 
choice, if there remains a choice, is between 
one or another set of masters. But when a 
political regime gets its hands on the ad¬ 
ministrative devices of an all-powerful gov¬ 
ernment, it will use those means to keep 
itself in office.. .. Free speech might the¬ 
oretically remain. But the power and vi¬ 
tality of expression would slowly ebb in a 
society without wide freedom of choice. 
Public debate might prevail, but it would 
be without bite or purpose..,, 

Finally, under growing government, the 
invasions of privacy multiply. Hosts of in¬ 
spectors and others are at large, checking 
the citizen’s whereabouts, peering at his 
business records for one reason or another, 
and flooding him with government direc¬ 
tives and propaganda. These invasions of 
liberty are inevitable. The terms of statist 
philosophy demand them. 

The moral and spiritual implications of 
a paternal state under the external forms of 
free institutions were vividly described by 
Alexis de Tocqueville in his comments on 
American institutions in the 1830’s. This 
is his prophecy, which may yet be fulfilled: 

I think, then, that the species of oppres¬ 
sion by which democratic nations are men¬ 
aced is unlike anything that ever before ex¬ 
isted in the world; our contemporaries will 
find no prototype of it in their memories. 
I seek in vain for an expression that will 
accurately convey the whole of the idea 1 
have formed of it; the old words despotism 
and tyranny are inappropriate: the thing it¬ 
self is new, and since I cannot name, I must 
attempt to define it. 

I seek to trace the novel features under 
which despotism may appear in the world, 
The first thing that strikes the observation 
is an innumerable multitude of men, all 
equal and alike, incessantly endeavoring to 
procure the petty and paltry pleasures with 
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which they glut their lives. Each of them, 
living apart, is as a stranger to the fate of 
all the rest; his children and his private 
friends constitute to him the whole of man¬ 
kind. As for the rest of his fellow citizens, 
he is close to them, but he does not see 
them; he touches them, but he does not 
feel them; he exists only in himself and for 
himself alone; and if his kindred still re¬ 
main to him, he may be said at any rate to 
have lost his country. 

Above this race of men stands an im¬ 
mense and tutelary power, which takes 
upon itself alone to secure their gratifica¬ 
tions and to watch over their fate. That 
power is absolute, minute, regular, provi¬ 
dent, and mild. It would be like the author¬ 
ity of a parent if, like that authority, its 
object was to prepare men for manhood; 
but it seeks, on the contrary, to keep them 
in perpetual childhood: it is well content 
that the people should rejoice, provided 
they think of nothing but rejoicing. For 
their happiness such a government willingly 
labors, but it chooses to be the sole agent 
and the only arbiter of that happiness; it 
provides for their security, foresees and sup- 
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plies their necessities, facilitates their pleas¬ 
ures, manages their principal concerns, di¬ 
rects their industry, regulates the descent 
of property, and subdivides their inherit¬ 
ances: what remains, but to spare them all 
the care of thinking and all the trouble of 
living? ... 

After having thus successively taken 
each member of the community in its pow¬ 
erful grasp and fashioned him at will, the 
supreme power then extends its arm over 
the whole community. It covers the surface 
of society with a network of small com¬ 
plicated rules, minute and uniform, through 
which the more original minds and the 
most energetic characters cannot penetrate, 
to rise above the crowd. The will of man 
is not shattered, but softened, bent, and 
guided; men are seldom forced by it to 
act, but they are constantly restrained from 
acting. Such a power does not destroy, but 
it prevents existence; it does not tyrannize, 
but it compresses, enervates, extinguishes, 
and stupefies a people, till each nation is re¬ 
duced to nothing better than a flock of 
timid and industrious animals, of which 
the government is the shepherd. 2 


THE WELFARE STATE-A DEBATE THAT ISN’T* 

Sidney Hook, professor of philosophy at New York University, has 
written and lectured widely on education, historical theory, and demo¬ 
cratic politics, He is best known to the general reading public for Ms 
books dealing with communmn-Hnx and the Marxists: The Ambigu¬ 
ous Legacy (/$;;), Common Sense and the Fifth Amendment (rpjf), 
and Political Power and Personal Freedom (iffl). 


It is not easy to say exactly what the 
welfare state is, for it has been developing 
slowly for almost a century. To be sure, 
the preamble to the United States Consti¬ 
tution states that one of its aims is “to pro¬ 
mote the general welfare.” But this is 


hardly a sufficient clue to the meaning of 
the welfare state.. Everyone is for “the gen¬ 
eral welfare”; but there is no such unanim¬ 
ity about the welfare state, which many 
people consider to be decidedly opposed to 
the general welfare. 


1 Author’s note: Alexis de Tocqueville: Democracy in America (New York: Alfred A, Knopf: 
04s) Volume II, pp. 318-19. The title of the chapter in which1*8 appears carries an ominous 
varning: “What Sort of Despotism Democratic Nations Have to Fear. 

* Sidney Hook, from “Welfare State-A Debate Thar Isn’t ”_Tk New York Times Magazine, 
qovembe/27, i960, pp. 27 ff. Abridged and edited with permission of the author. © i960 by The 
VnrU Times Gnmnanv. Reprinted by permission. 
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The phrase is most widely used to de¬ 
scribe the social policies adopted by the 
New Deal and Fair Deal in this country 
and by the Labor party in England when it 
came to power in 1945. These policies have 
not been abandoned but have been contin¬ 
ued, albeit with diminishing energy, by 
liberal Republican and Conservative succes¬ 
sors to the Democratic and Labor parties. 

The unanimity with which these poli¬ 
cies have been followed, in fact, is very 
impressive. It indicates that no matter what 
any political group says about the welfare 
state it will have little or no bearing on 
what it does. If the welfare state is identi¬ 
fied with what the New Deal in the United 
States and Labor in England have done, 
then it is as certain as anything can be in 
human affairs that the direction in which 
they have taken the economy will be con¬ 
tinued. This direction seems irreversible, 
for it would be political suicide for the 
Republicans here or the Tories in England 
to oppose it. 

The Case for the Welfare State 

But if there is agreement on the actual 
measures taken, there is little agreement on 
the reasons for these measures, and still 
less on the social philosophy from which 
these reasons are derived. The social phi¬ 
losophy behind the welfare state is vague 
and inchoate. Some of its partisans deny 
that there is any social philosophy behind 
it at all. Nonetheless, man is a reason-giv¬ 
ing animal even when he doesn’t act rea¬ 
sonably. 

The basic outlook or commitment of the 
welfare state is more or less adequately ex¬ 
pressed in the complex proposition that it 
is the responsibility of the government to 
adopt measures that tend to produce and 
sustain full employment and, in its absence, 
to offer some insurance against unemploy¬ 
ment; to coordinate policies to strengthen 
the economy; to provide economic secu¬ 
rity for the ill, the aged and dependent; to 
establish minimum standards of compensa¬ 
tion and working conditions which are a 
function of the productive capacity of the 
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country and of our conception of a decent 
and civilized mode of existence; to protect 
and insure the health of its citizens against 
the hazards of accident and disease; to en¬ 
courage all local efforts to extend and im¬ 
prove the quality and the quantity of edu¬ 
cation; and to foster, wherever private en¬ 
terprise fails, the social, economic and edu¬ 
cational conditions that make for equality 
of opportunity. 

In fairness to those who say they oppose 
the philosophy of the welfare state, it 
should be acknowledged at once that they 
are not opposed to these ideal ends. They 
are opposed only to the state's attempt to 
realize them, and thus transform itself into 
a service agency. 

They contend that the chief function of 
the state is to keep peace and order and to 
lay down the legal rules of the road within 
which men may freely pursue their own 
aims. They insist that the methods used by 
the state must never interfere with the op¬ 
erations of the market economy or free 
enterprise system. 

Those who criticize the welfare state seek 
to prove, in an attempt to discredit it, that 
it has an unsavory genealogy which can be 
traced to the traditions and practices of 
Prussian absolutism tempered by a paternal¬ 
istic concern for the well-being of its sub¬ 
jects. But whatever may have been the case 
on the European Continent, this is ex¬ 
tremely far-fetched in relation to the wel¬ 
fare measures introduced in England and 
the United States. The influence of Dickens 
and Bentham was much more profound 
than that of Bismarck and “the Socialists 
of the Chair,” as the professorial Socialists 
in German universities were called, in alter¬ 
ing British attitudes toward the victims of 
the industrial revolution and the aged in¬ 
mates of poorhouses. 

In our own country, it was not a theory 
but a condition of acute distress, resulting 
from the great depression, which resulted 
in the complex of state actions that define 
the New Deal. Even before that, precedents 
had been established, contested by no one, 
for state aid to needy business men, not 
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only by preferential tariffs but through the 
establishment of the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation. At no time, however, 
were the needs of business men as acute 
as the sufferings of impoverished farmers 
and workers and those dependent upon 
them, after the economic crisis of the early 
Thirties. 

The legislation that sought to provide 
for economic security in its various forms 
was not planned. It did not flow from any 
doctrinaire theory. Unlike socialism, it 
showed no hostility to the profit motive. 
On the contrary, it appealed to the profit 
motive and avoided the name of socialism 
like the very plague. It was undertaken as 
an ad hoc measure to meet a temporary 
emergency-but few things are more lasting 
than the “temporary.” 

What explains the wide popular support 
enjoyed by the philosophy behind the wel¬ 
fare state? No simple answer can be found. 
To begin with, we must list a vague yet real 
sense of solidarity with our fellows and a 
desire to mitigate the suffering of those not 
responsible for their own plight. 

These sentiments are nurtured by the 
age-old religious feeling that “we are all 
members one of another” and that but for 
the grace of God, or nature or chance, we 
might be in the shoes of those less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

Support for the welfare state, however, 
is not derived merely from sentiment. Any¬ 
body who takes seriously the ideal of 
“equality of opportunity” finds himself 
committed to programs of social change 
through legislation which will restore equal¬ 
ity of opportunity where it is missing or 
instate it where it has been absent. 

Absolute equality of opportunity, of 
course, is impossible. Nonetheless, it is clear 
that children of unemployed or widowed 
parents or those who live in poverty-, 
stricken, depressed areas have not the same 
opportunity for a good life as those who 
are brought up in homes which know no 
serious privation. Nor can those who suffer 
from disease and poor health, which could 
be alleviated by proper medical care, enjoy 
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the same opportunities as those who are 
medically well provided for. 

To some, “equality of opportunity” is 
limited merely to the formal equality of 
treatment under a given law. They say that 
just as traffic rules, enforced by an incor¬ 
ruptible police force, show no favor to big 
cars or small ones in their use of the road, 
so the laws of the nation provide equal 
opportunity for the rich and the poor. 

Those who accept the philosophy of the 
welfare state are quick to point out that in 
most matters the pains and penalties of the 
law fall with completely different weight 
on individuals in different social conditions. 
Something more than mere formal equality 
before the law is necessary. 

The Case Against the Welfare State 

There is much opposition to the state’s 
exchanging its traditional role of umpire or 
judge for the role of a service institution 
for those in distress. This opposition flows 
from three sources, ethical, psychological 
and administrative. 

The chief ethical objection to the wel¬ 
fare state is that it has no right to play 
Santa Claus or Lady Bountiful to the under¬ 
privileged at the expense of those who have 
worked diligently to achieve their property 
and position. After all, it is said, someone 
must pay for all the benefits bestowed by 
the welfare state. If it were a matter of 
voluntary philanthropy, as in the past, no 
one could reasonably object. But when the 
state, in its official capacity, steps in to 
relieve distress, its philanthropy is really a 
form of coercion; it robs Peter by taxation 
to pay Paul-and before long every Tom, 
Dick and Harry turns to it for relief. 

One group wants “just prices," another 
“just wages,” a third “decent housing,” a 
fourth “adequate terms of leisure.” The 
burden of gratifying these demands falls 
upon the most productive groups in society 
who are, in effect, punished for their 
gumption and success. 

The second objection to the welfare state 
is psychological. It is maintained that the 
normal springs of action, especially initia- 
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tive and ambition and desire for independ¬ 
ence, are gradually eroded by the unearned 
beneficence of the welfare state. 

People come to expect things to be done 
for them instead of bestirring themselves. 
The spirit of the pioneer becomes anach¬ 
ronistic. The hard worker becomes sus¬ 
pect as the bosses’ tool to increase the pace 
and output of production. Joy of work and 
the instinct of workmanship are replaced by 
the fine arts of boondoggling and feather¬ 
bedding. The outstretched hand becomes 
the symbol of the welfare state, “I have a 
right” its whining motto, and a forward 
look to the next paid holiday its sustaining 
faith. 

The third argument against the welfare 
state is administrative. Government becomes 
too big and too bureaucratic. Economic 
life becomes burdened with legal forms 
and red tape, and subject to multiple de¬ 
crees of special bureaus whose provisions 
are derived not from equitable principles 
of law but from the bureaucratic sense of 
discretion or fitness. Bureaucracies grow in 
size by Parkinson’s well-known law. A 
whole new class comes into existence with 
a vested interest in the social problems that 
originally induced the state to intervene. 

What do the advocates of the welfare 
state reply to this indictment? First, as to 
the ethical argument. They point out that 
the lives of members of a community are 
so intertwined, the services and obligations 
of one generation to another so difficult 
to separate, that it is impossible to establish 
an exact equation between the services 
rendered to society by any group and the 
payments received from it, 

The same principle that justifies taxing 
a bachelor for the education of his neigh¬ 
bor’s children, and taxing those without cars 
for the upkeep of roads they do not use, 
justifies taxing the entire community in 
order to moderate the poverty and want of 
the underprivileged, the needy and the in¬ 
digent. 

Carlyle declared long ago that the sick¬ 
ness of any group in a society is a threat 
to the health of every group. The poor or 
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underprivileged may suffer more from dis¬ 
ease and ignorance and delinquencies than 
those who are better off. But in the long 
run, everyone suffers to some extent. No 
one can seriously contend that large-scale 
unemployment or the genteel poverty 
which is a continuous function of inflation 
are matters for which individuals are per¬ 
sonally responsible. Welfare measures may 
be interpreted, therefore, as a socialization 
of risk in which the community through 
taxation collects the premiums and dis¬ 
tributes the benefits to those who are un¬ 
lucky. 

There are, to be sure, certain obvious 
abuses-social security benefits sometimes go 
to those who do not really need them, 
unemployment insurance to those who have 
nest eggs, and certain public services to 
those who can privately afford them. Gross 
abuses can be remedied, but any attempt to 
apply a means test to distinguish between 
the deserving and undeserving would cost 
more to enforce than the impartial applica¬ 
tion of a rule to all. 

In addition, there is always something 
humiliating in having to prove one’s need, 
even when it exists. The bread of charity 
has a bitter taste which it loses when it is 
distributed as the legitimate benefits of 
social insurance. 

The psychological argument against the 
welfare state has more weight because 
everyone, including the recipients of state 
aid, agrees that self-help is preferable to 
dependence upon the government. But 
there is no convincing psychological evi¬ 
dence that most human beings would settle 
for state aid alone if opportunities existed 
enabling them to achieve more. Men have 
always reacted positively to the incentives 
of higher status and greater rewards. The 
desire to surpass others is at least as strong 
as the desire to equal them. There need be 
no fear, therefore, that mankind necessarily 
will be leveled to the same plane of priva¬ 
tion and mediocrity. 

State aid is not incompatible with private 
and group initiative. For example, I live 
for part of the year in a rural area where 
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it was unprofitable for private power com¬ 
panies to serve the inhabitants. Because it 
was sparsely settled, it was impossible for 
the farmers themselves to raise sufficient 
capital to electrify the region. With the 
aid of low-interest loans from the Rural 
Electrification Administration, a local co¬ 
operative finally managed to do the job. 
The results raised the cultural and eco¬ 
nomic level of the entire community, and 
other areas and industries outside the region 
also benefited greatly. 

State aid to cooperative groups and to 
individuals has stimulated a vast amount of 
initiative in housing, Sometimes local condi¬ 
tions of scarcity, overcrowding and sanita¬ 
tion make it imperative for municipalities 
to underwrite public housing. The human 
costs of waiting for the market to remedy 
the situation come too high. Slums are more 
likely to breed a spirit of dependence and 
defeatism than of lawful enterprise or in¬ 
itiative. 

Nor, finally, can it be gainsaid that the 
welfare state of necessity must be more 
bureaucratic, since its services are not self- 
administered. But bureaucracy is a scare 
word. Large-scale private enterprises have 
bureaucracies, too. It is the size of an enter¬ 
prise, not whether it is public or private, 
that determines the growth of managerial 
personnel. Those who want to check its 
growth, and subject it to additional judicial 
and administrative controls, can succeed 
only by adding to the number of state 
officials. 

The Inevitability of the Welfare State 

The incontestable fact is that despite, if 
not because of, the welfare state and its 
bureaucracy, the nation is today at once 
both more prosperous and less riven by 
class conflict than at any previous time. 
Further, whatever may have been the case 
when the shibboleth, “That state is best 
which governs least," was current, today 
the people do not fear the state as an instru¬ 
ment of oppression. 

The state is no longer “they” as opposed 
to “us.” Instead of viewing it as the or- 
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thodox Marxists did-as “the executive com¬ 
mittee of the ruling class”-or as the robber 
barons did as a means of looting the public 
domain-the farmers and workers and busi¬ 
ness men, the professions, the white- and 
blue-collar workers, the young and the 
aged, the veterans and the armed services 
see the state as a power to be used. 

Out of the struggle for its use arise not 
only compromises between groups but con¬ 
cessions in order to win allies. When the 
electorate becomes aroused, which unfor¬ 
tunately is not often enough, the consumer 
is usually the gainer. 

The welfare state is neither creeping 
socialism nor moribund capitalism. It has 
no coherent philosophy because its policy 
is one of improvisation to meet evils rather 
than one of enlightened planning to prevent 
them. Its wisdom-such as it is-is always 
ex post facto, which is better than doing 
nothing about social evils in the hope they 
will disappear of themselves. But it can 
safely go much further in anticipating needs 
on a national and international scale and in 
planning for them. 

It is a profound error, therefore, to pass 
judgment on the virtues and defects of the 
welfare state as a whole. What one must 
appraise are specific proposals that the state 
do this or that on the ground that the wel¬ 
fare of the community and the preservation 
of its strategic political freedom require 
that it be done. 

Some things are worth doing but not 
necessarily by the state. If no individuals 
or groups are willing or able to do what 
is worth doing, then the possibility should 
be seriously entertained that the state do it. 
Such questions cannot be decided merely 
on the basis of general allegiance or oppo¬ 
sition to the welfare state. 

If the state is to be our servant and not 
our master, a certain skepticism toward 
state power will always be in order be¬ 
cause, as the founders of the American Re¬ 
public realized, the state is always run by 
men, and men are not angels. But so long 
as those who rule are responsible to those 
whom they govern and to whom they must 
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return for a renewal of their mandates, we 
need not fear delegation of power to the state 
in this complex world-a delegation which, in 
many areas, is inescapable in any case. If 
such delegation results in usurpation of 
power, it will not be the fault of the wel¬ 
fare state but of the intelligence—or rather, 
lack of it—of its citizens. 

To date, the achievements of the welfare 
state are many and it can claim credit for 
the relative material prosperity of our times 
as compared with many periods of the past. 
But in a world that requires more and more 
foresight, more coordination to keep the 
economy on an even keel and help develop 
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the economies of under-developed coun¬ 
tries, more planning to avoid the dangers 
of war and the loss of freedom, the scope 
of the welfare state may well be extended. 
Today, its only alternative is the “ill-fare” 
state. 

Even those who condemn the welfare 
state will, in the very interests of national 
security, have to continue it and carry the 
policies of intelligent coordination into 
more fields of our economy. The resourees 
of freedom cannot be mobilized, whether 
in peace or in the defense of peace, without 
a newer and better and bigger “New Deal” 
irrespective of what we call it. 


Secure the Blessings of Liberty 

IT IS BY THE GOODNESS OF GOD THAT IN OUR COUNTRY 
WE HAVE THOSE THREE UNSPEAKABLY PRECIOUS 
THINGS: FREEDOM OF SPEECH, FREEDOM OF CON¬ 
SCIENCE, AND THE PRUDENCE NEVER TO PRACTICE 
EITHER OF THEM. 

Mark Twain 


“To make a government requires no great prudence,” Edmund Burke once 
declared. “Settle the seat of power; teach obedience; and the work is done. 
To give freedom is still more easy. It is not necessary to guide; it only 
requires to let go the rein.” But “to temper together these opposite elements 
of liberty and restraint” into a free government, he maintained, was another 
matter requiring “much thought, deep reflection, a sagacious, powerful, and 
combining mind.” 1 By this test the Founding Fathers proved the sagacity 
and the power of their minds, for the government which they created was 
free, and it has remained so ever since. Americans seem to be dimly aware 
that this was a great achievement, but today almost no one bothers to in¬ 
quire how it was made possible. The men who drafted the Constitution had 
a ready explanation, but they were too close to their handiwork to be the 
best judges. As they saw it, the way to keep a government free,.was to settle 
the seat of power-not at any one place, as Burke had implied-but in as 
many as possible, and to give each seat a check and balance on the others. 
In this way they prevented the accumulation of all government power in 
their hands which Madison declared was the “very definition of tyranny.” 2 
Later generations have been more prone to attribute their freedom to the 
constitutional guarantees which protect it. In this view liberty is secure only 
to the extent that it is safeguarded by a written Constitution and enforced 
in the courts. 

No one, least of all an American, would deny the importance of a Bill of 
Rights, but surely liberty requires more than legal safeguards to be secure. 
We have it on the authority of Learned Hand, one of America’s wisest 
judges, that it: is a mistake for a people to rely too much on constitutions, 

1 Edmund Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, Everyman’s Library ed. (New 
York, 1910), p. 242. 

2 The Federalist, No. 47. 
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laws, and courts for the protection of their civil rights. “Liberty lies in the 
hearts of men and women;” he has said, “when it dies there, no constitution, 
no law, no court can save it; no constitution, no law, no court can even do 
much to help it. While it lies there, it needs no constitution, no law, no 
court to save it." 3 Only when freedom has become an ingrained habit 
among a people is it likely to endure. Tocqueville was even persuaded that 
“if ever a despotic government should be established in America, it will be 
more difficult to overcome the habits that freedom has formed than to con¬ 
quer the love of freedom itself.” 4 It is also a mistake, Lord Acton has said, 
to consider liberty apart from morality-“to found liberty on rights, on 
enjoyments, not on duties." Unless every right to be enjoyed carries with it 
a correlative duty not to infringe upon the rights of others, liberty has no 
meaning except for the strong. In this view liberty is never the total absence 
of restraint but rather the substitution of the reign of conscience for the 
command of the state. 5 

It is no less wrong to suppose that the only threat to liberty can come 
from the political state. This would be true only in the most totalitarian of 
regimes. In a government of limited powers the danger may well arise in 
another quarter-in the wilfulness of private individuals and groups who 
do not obey the reign of conscience or in the more impersonal restraints of a 
market economy. If, for example, a radio or television broadcaster comments 
editorially on controversial issues, it is not the displeasure of the Federal 
Communications Commission which he must fear but the possibility of 
antagonizing an important commercial sponsor or part of his mass audience. 
For some persons the government may even be an instrument for enlarging 
freedom. Surely the American Negro would not be so far along the road to 
first-class citizenship had it not been for the direct intervention of one 
agency of the national government-the Supreme Court-and the moral sup¬ 
port of another-the president. Even when it is the government alone which 
seems to restrict liberty, the true culprit, in a democracy, is more likely to 
be the people themselves or a determined majority of them. “This is a truth 
of great importance,” Madison once wrote his friend Jefferson, but one 
which he thought was not sufficiently understood. In the United States, he 
maintained, the government is more likely to invade private rights by yield¬ 
ing to popular demands than by resisting them. The best safeguard against 
either danger, he thought, was a Bill of Rights solemnly guaranteed in the 
Constitution itself. In time, he predicted, the political truths so proclaimed 
would acquire the character of “fundamental axioms of free government,” 
and become “incorporated with the national sentiment.” 0 

In the end it is the national sentiment even more than the command of 
the Constitution which determines what domain of freedom shall be left to 
the reign of conscience. To cite but one example, consider how drastically 

3 Learned Hand, The Spirit of Liberty (New York, i960), pp. 189-190, 

* Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York, 1946), I, 250-2J1. 

5 G. E. Fasnacht, Acton’s Political Philosophy (New York, 1952), p. nn. 

6 The Writings of Jrnes Madison, ed. Gaillard Hunt (New York, 1904), V, 269,272- 
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the concept of liberty has changed under the Fourteenth Amendment with¬ 
out the slightest change in constitutional text. At the time of its adoption in 
1868, everyone understood that the primary, if not the sole aim of the 
amendment was to protect Negroes in the exercise of their newly won free¬ 
dom against hostile and discriminatory treatment by the states and their 
legal subdivisions. Yet by the end of the century it was much more often 
the businessman than the Negro whose freedom was protected under the 
amendment. A half-century later, after national sentiment had again come 
full circle, once again it was the Negro and the disadvantaged generally, 
whose liberty was protected—some would say exalted. Whether at a given 
time one is satisfied with the freedom he is allowed will depend to some 
extent on how much he happens to share the national sentiment as to what 
conduct is permissible. Take, for example, that most basic bundle of rights 
protected by the First Amendment-freedom of speech, press, religion, and 
peaceful assembly. To those whose views are orthodox and whose position 
is secure, the amendment is largely a guarantee of self-expression and fulfill¬ 
ment. To the aggrieved individual or the disadvantaged minority, on the 
other hand, the guarantee is useful only insofar as it permits the right to dis¬ 
agree with the majority and to resist what are regarded as encroachments. 
Which view of liberty will prevail in a given case may well depend upon 
how much-or how little—the courts are influenced by popular sentiment. 

If the blessings of liberty are to endure, they must be made as secure 
for the weak as for the strong. This achievement is as much a matter of 
self-interest as of simple justice since no one can be sure that the minority 
of today will not become the majority of some not too distant future. Nor 
may the freedom to dissent be confined to inconsequential matters, for this 
would be, as Justice Jackson has said, “a mere shadow of freedom.” To have 
real substance, he added, the right to differ must extend to “things that 
touch the existing order ” 7 By this most exacting of tests, the right to dissent 
has never been entirely secure in the United States. The republic was 
scarcely ten years old when one of the two great political parties then 
emerging began to harass the other with a sedition law. Within three or 
four more decades abolitionists were being mobbed in the southern and 
border states and doughfaces, as southern sympathizers were called, became 
an anathema in the North. Meanwhile, in the West, the Mormons were 
being hounded from one state to another and soon found it advisable to 
found their Zion on a more distant soil. Perhaps with these and similar inci¬ 
dents in mind, Tocqueville wrote in 1835: “I know of no country in which 
there is so little true independence of mind and freedom of discussion as in 
America.” It was not, he thought, that Americans are more servile by nature 
than any other people, but rather that they had become the one irresistible 
source of political and social power. In a republic where the power of the 
majority is as absolute as he believed it to be in the United States, “a man 
must give up his rights as a citizen, and almost abjure his quality as a human 
being, if he intends to stray from the track which it lays down.” This is a 

1 W?st Virginia State Board of Education r. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943), 
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terrible indictment, all the more so because it came from a friend, and per¬ 
haps it was overdrawn even for its day. Surely it may be doubted whether 
the power of the majority has been as absolute and as irresistible as he firmly 
believed it to be. The tyranny which he feared in America at the hands of 
a self-indulgent, overbearing majority has simply not materialized. But no 
friend of America-or of liberty-will take his warning lightly, It is in this 
sober and chastened mood that one should approach each of the problems 
of freedom discussed in the following essays. 


The Negro in America; 

First- or Second-Class Citizen? 


1 he Negro problem can be very simply stated, as Harry Ashmore notes in 
his essay. The “prevailing white majority ... is not yet willing to accept 
the Negro as an equal,” he points out, and the “colored minority ... is no 
longer willing to accept anything less.” No one is likely to dispute either 
proposition. In the South today the prevailing white majority still seems 
determined to delay and, if possible, thwart the full implementation of the 
Negro’s legal and political rights. In the District of Columbia, which is 
under federal control, and in the border statcs-Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Oklahoma-it is now an accepted practice 
for Negro and white children living in the same neighborhood to attend 
the same public school, but almost everywhere else in the South it is a rare 
school indeed which has more than a token enrollment of Negro pupils. So 
far, it is clear, the Old South of the Confederacy has made only the most 
grudging and perfunctory attempt to comply with the Supreme Court’s his¬ 
toric decision in 1954 condemning racial segregation in public schools. 

In the third essay which follows, editor James Jackson Kilpatrick defends 
the South’s rearguard action to keep the races apart. The white Southerner 
is not insensitive to the aspirations of the Negro people, Kilpatrick main¬ 
tains, and he recognizes a certain rightness in their demands. Fie is not 
opposed to adult Negroes and whites serving on the same interracial com¬ 
mittees or sitting or standing together in the same buses, arenas, or ball¬ 
parks, or shopping at the same stores. Where the white South draws the 
line, Kilpatrick says, is any relationship between the two races that is as 
“intimate, personal, and prolonged' as children sitting together side by side 
in a classroom or using the same washroom. This, he says, is not to indict 
the whole Negro race, because “every informed Southerner acknowledges- 
of course he acknowledgcs-that there are first-class Negro communities 
and hosts of decent, respectable, law-abiding Negro teachers, bankers, stu¬ 
dents, artisans, and servants.” But in the South at least, Kilpatrick insists, 
“the Negro race, as a race, has palpably different”—by which is meant 
lower-" social, moral, and behavioral standards from those which obtain 
among the white race.” To integrate the schools of the South, he says, “is 
to risk, twenty or thirty years hence, a widespread racial amalgamation 
and a debasement of the society as a whole.” It is also to “break the im¬ 
mutable law by which the South’s character has been preserved.” This, he 
warns, the South is determined to resist “for a long, long time.” 

It is no less certain that America’s twenty million Negroes are equally 
determined not to accept second-class citizenship in a biracial society. After 
waiting for almost a century for America to live up to its creed, Negro 
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groups have organized for social and political action. One of their earliest 
and perhaps most decisive victories was won in 1954 "'hen the Supreme 
Court was persuaded that even the most benign segregation based on race 
denies Negroes the equal protection of the laws to which they are entitled 
under the Constitution. No longer is it official doctrine, as it was first pro* 
claimed in 1896, that “legislation is powerless to eradicate racial instincts or 
to abolish distinctions based on physical differences" and that if the “en¬ 
forced separation of the two races stamps the colored race with a badge of 
inferiority,” it is “solely because the colored race chooses to pur that con¬ 
struction upon it,” The present-day Court seems to be more in agreement 
with the view which the first Justice Harlan expressed in dissent in the 
Flossy case. “In view of the Constitution, in the eye of the law, there is in 
this country no superior, dominant, ruling class of citizens. There is no 
caste here. Our Constitution is color-blind, and neither knows nor tolerates 
classes among citizens.” 1 

Now that the legal battle has been largely won, Negro groups have 
pressed the fight on the political and economic fronts. The boycott, the 
picket line, the “sit-in” demonstration, and the “freedom ride” now compete 
with the lawsuit in the drive for racial equality. Much of the strategy and 
no small part of its success are to be attributed to Negro leaders like the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who organized and directed the boycott 
which eventually forced the buses in Montgomery, Albania, to abandon 
their Jim Crow seating arrangements. His views are set forth in the last 
essay in this section, For the present, the Negro’s objective must lie to 
“break down the legal barriers" which keep the two races apart physically, 
but"... our ultimate goal,” he says, “is integration which is genuine 
intergroup and interpersonal living.” “If the Negro is to achieve the goal 
of integration,” Dr. King writes, “he must organize himself into a militant 
and nonviolent mass movement." The movement must have both a mass 
base and a militant character to overcome the harriers to equality and jus¬ 
tice; it must avoid violence in order that some day both races can live to¬ 
gether in the same community without fear and resentment of the other. 
“The problem is not purely a racial one, with Negroes set against whites," 
he maintains. “In the end, it is not a struggle between people at all, but a 
tension between justice and injustice.” 

In appealing for justice, Dr. King and the other Negro leaders have 
shown a shrewd understanding of the national character. If the great ma¬ 
jority of foreign commentators are correct, Americans arc a highly idealistic 
and moralistic people. “The ordinary American is the opposite of a cynic,” 
Gunnar Myrdal has observed. "He is on the average more of a believer and 
defender of the faith in humanity than the rest of the Occidentals. It is a 
relatively important matter to him to be true to his own ideals and to carry 
them out in actual life.” No ideal is more widely shared by Americans, 
regardless of race or region, or more explicitly stated than the self-evident 
truth proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence that all men are cre¬ 
ated equal. Considering the loftiness of that ideal, it is understandable that 

1 Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537. 
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the Negro’s subordinate position should be, in Myrdal’s words, “perhaps 
the most glaring conflict in the American conscience.” Even in the South, 
Harry Ashmore reports, many white Southerners have an uneasy conscience 
about the Negro, They may regret, as he does, the passing of a system 
which, at its best, allowed whites and Negroes to be “neighbors in the best 
sense-ready to help in time of trouble, to comfort in time of sorrow.” 
Ashmore has no doubt that for better or for worse the old order is passing. 
When it does, the southern white, no less than the Negro, will have been 
freed, he suggests, because then he will be able at last to “put down the 
spiritual burden that comes with being on the wrong side of a moral issue.” 


RACIAL INEQUALITY AND THE 
AMERICAN CREED* 

Gunnar Myrdal , Swedish economist and social scientist, is best known 
to Americans for the monumental study which he directed on the prob¬ 
lem of the American Negro (1938-42), From 1947-1957, he was execu¬ 
tive director of the United Nations Economic Committee for Europe, 
Among his books are Rich Lands and Poor (1998), Beyond the Welfare 
State (i960), and Challenge to Affluence (1963), 
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Whlte America and the struction; his recent career and his present 

Negro Froblem status; his accommodation; his protest and 

There is a “Negro problem” in the his aspiration; in fact his entire biological, 

United States and most Americans are historical and social existence as a partici- 

awarc of it, although it assumes varying pant American represent to the ordinary 

forms and intensity in different regions of white man in the North as well as in the 

the country and among diverse groups of South an anomaly in the very structure of 

the American people. Americans have to American society. To many, this takes on 

react to it, politically as citizens and, where the proportion of a menace-biological, eco- 

there arc Negroes present in the com- nomic, social, cultural, and, at times, politi- 

munity, privately as neighbors. cal. This anxiety may be mingled with a 

To the great majority of white Amer- feeling of individual and collective guilt, 
icans the Negro problem has distinctly neg- A few see the problem as a challenge to 
ative connotations. It suggests something statesmanship. To all it is a trouble, 
difficult to settle and equally difficult to These and many other mutually incon- 
leave alone. It is embarrassing. It makes for sistent attitudes are blended into none too 

moral uneasiness. The very presence of the logical a scheme which, in turn, may be 

Negro in America; his fate in this country quite inconsistent with the wider personal, 

* Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose, from An American 
dilemma: The Negro Problem and American Democracy, 2 vols. (New York: Harper & Bros,, 
1944), I, xli-xlii, 3-4,6,13-14,17-19, n-iy II, 1021-1022. Abridged, edited, and rearranged with 
permission of the author. Copyright 1944 by Harper & Brothers. Reprinted with permission of 
Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc, 
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moral, religions, and civic sentiments and 
ideas of the Americans. Now and then, 
even the least sophisticated individual be¬ 
comes aware of his own confusion and the 
contradiction in his attitudes. Occasionally 
he may recognize, even if only for a mo¬ 
ment, the incongruence of his state of mind 
and find it so intolerable that the whole 
organization of his moral precepts is shaken. 
But most people, most of the time, suppress 
such threats to their moral integrity to¬ 
gether with all of the confusion, the am¬ 
biguity, and inconsistency which lurks in 
the basement of man’s soul. This, however, 
is rarely accomplished without mental 
strain. Out of the strain comes a sense of 
uneasiness and awkwardness which always 
seems attached to the Negro problem. 

The strain is increased in democratic 
America by the freedom left open-even 
in the South, to a considerable extent-for 
the advocates of the Negro, his rights and 
welfare. All “pro-Negro” forces in Amer¬ 
ican society, whether organized or not, and 
irrespective of their wide differences in 
both strategy and tactics, sense that this is 
the situation. They all work on the national 
conscience. They all seek to fix everybody’s 
attention on the suppressed moral conflict. 
No wonder that they are often regarded 
as public nuisances, or worse-even when 
they succeed in getting grudging conces¬ 
sions to Negro rights and welfare, 

The Pervasiveness of 
the American Creed 

At this point it must be observed that 
America, relative to all the other branches 
of Western civilization, is moralistic and 
“moral-conscious.” The ordinary American 
is the opposite of a cynic. He is on the 
average more of a believer and a defender 
of the faith in humanity than the rest of 
the Occidentals. It is a relatively important 
matter to him to be true to his own ideals 
and to carry them out in actual life. We 
recognize the American, wherever we meet 
him, as a practical idealist, Compared with 
members of other nations of Western civili¬ 
zation, the ordinary American is a rational¬ 
istic being, and there are close relations 


between his moralism and his rationalism. 
Even romanticism, transcendentalism, and 
mysticism tend to be, in the American cul¬ 
ture, rational, pragmatic, and optimistic. 
American civilization early acquired a fla¬ 
vor of enlightenment which has affected 
the ordinary American’s whole personality 
and especially his conception of how ideas 
and ideals ought to “click” together. He has 
never developed that particular brand of 
tired mysticism and romanticism which 
finds delight in the inextricable confusion 
in the order of things and in ineffectuality 
of the human mind. He finds such leanings 
intellectually perverse. 

These generalizations might seem ven¬ 
turesome and questionable to the reflective 
American himself, who, naturally enough, 
has his attention directed more on the dis¬ 
similarities than on the similarities within 
his culture. What is common is usually not 
obvious, and it never becomes striking. But 
to the stranger it is obvious and even strik¬ 
ing. . .. Americans of all national origins, 
classes, regions, creeds, and colors, have 
something in common: a social ethos , a 
political creed. It is difficult to avoid the 
judgment that this “American Creed” is 
the cement in the structure of this great 
and disparate nation. 

When the American Creed is once de¬ 
tected, the cacophony becomes a melody. 
The further observation then becomes ap¬ 
parent: that America, compared to every 
other country in Western civilization, large 
or small, has the most explicitly expressed 
system of general ideals in reference to 
human interrelations. This body of ideals 
is more widely understood and appreciated 
than similar ideals are anywhere else. The 
American Creed is not merely-as in some 
other countries-the implicit background of 
the nation’s political and judicial order as 
it functions. To be sure, the political creed of 
America ns not very satisfactorily effectu¬ 
ated in actual social life. But as principles 
which ought to rule, the Creed has been 
made conscious to everyone in American 
society. 

Sometimes one even gets the impression 
that there is a relation between the intense 
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apprehension of high and uncompromising 
ideals and the spotty reality. One feels that 
it is, perhaps, the difficulty of giving reality 
to the ethos in this young and still some¬ 
what unorganized nation-that it is the prev¬ 
alence of “wrongs” in America, “wrongs” 
judged by the high standards of the national 
Creed-which helps make the ideals stand 
out so clearly. America is continuously 
struggling for its soul. These principles of 
social ethics have been hammered into 
easily remembered formulas. All means of 
intellectual communication are utilized to 
stamp them into everybody’s mind. The 
schools teach them, the churches preach 
them, The courts pronounce their judicial 
decisions in their terms. They permeate 
editorials with a pattern of idealism so in¬ 
grained that the writers could scarcely free 
themselves from it even if they tried. They 
have fixed a custom of indulging in high- 
sounding generalities in all written or 
spoken addresses to the American public, 
otherwise so splendidly gifted for the mat¬ 
ter-of-fact approach to things and problems. 
Even the stranger, when he has to appear 
before an American audience, feels this, 
if he is sensitive at all, and finds himself 
espousing the national Creed, as this is the 
only means by which a speaker can obtain 
human response from the people to whom 
he talks. 

The Negro people in America are no 
exception to the national pattern. “It was 
a revelation to me to hear Negroes some¬ 
times indulge in a glorification of American 
democracy in the same uncritical way as 
unsophisticated whites often do,” relates the 
Dutch observer, Bertram Schrieke. 1 A Ne¬ 
gro political scientist, Ralph Bunche, ob¬ 
serves: 

Every man in the street, white, black, 
red or yellow, knows that this is “the land 
of the free,” the “land of opportunity,” the 
“cradle of liberty,” the “home of democ¬ 
racy,” that the American flag symbolizes 
the “equality of all men” and guarantees 
to us all “the protection of life, liberty and 
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property,” freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion and racial tolerance. 2 
The present writer has made the same 
observation. The American Negroes know 
that they are a subordinated group experi¬ 
encing, more than anybody else in the 
nation, the consequences of the fact that 
the Creed is not lived up to in America. 
Yet their faith in the Creed is not simply 
a means of pleading their unfulfilled rights. 
They, like the whites, are under the spell 
of the great national suggestion. With one 
part of themselves they actually believe, as 
do the whites, that the Creed is ruling 
America. 

These ideals of the essential dignity of 
the individual human being, of the funda¬ 
mental equality of all men, and of certain 
inalienable rights to freedom, justice, and a 
fair opportunity represent to the American 
people the essential meaning of the nation’s 
early struggle for independence. In the 
clarity and intellectual boldness of the En¬ 
lightenment period these tenets were 
written into the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, the Preamble of the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights and into the constitutions of 
the several states. The ideals of the Ameri¬ 
can Creed have thus become the highest 
law of the land. The Supreme Court pays 
its reverence to these general principles 
when it declares what is constitutional and 
what is not. They have been elaborated 
upon by all national leaders, thinkers and 
statesmen. America has had, throughout its 
history, a continuous discussion of the 
principles and implications of democracy, 
a discussion which, in every epoch, meas¬ 
ured by any standard, remained high, not 
only quantitatively but also qualitatively. 
The flow of learned treatises and popular 
tracts on the subject has not ebbed, nor is 
it likely to do so. In all wars, including the 
last one, the American Creed has been 
the ideological foundation of national 
morale. .. . 

It is remarkable that a vast democracy 
with so many cultural disparities has been 


1 Alien Americans (1936), p. 149. . L) „ .... , 

2 “Conception and Ideologies of the Negro Problem,” unpublished 

study, 


manuscript prepared for this 
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able to reach this unanimity of ideals and 
to elevate them supremely over the thresh¬ 
old of popular perception. . . , The dis¬ 
parity of national origin, language, religion, 
and culture, during the long era of mass 
immigration into the United States, has 
been closely correlated with income differ¬ 
ences and social class distinction. Succes¬ 
sive vintages of “Old Americans” have 
owned the country and held the dominant 
political power; they have often despised 
and exploited “the foreigners.” To this ex¬ 
tent conditions in America must be said to 
have been particularly favorable to the 
stratification of a rigid class society. 

But it has not come to be.... The “Old 
Americans,” all those who have thoroughly 
come to identify themselves with the nation 
-which are many more than the Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution-adhere to 
the Creed as the faith of their ancestors. 
The others—the Negroes, the new immi¬ 
grants, the Jews, and other disadvantaged 
and unpopular groups-could not possibly 
have invented a system of political ideals 
which better corresponded to their inter¬ 
ests. So, by the logic of the unique Ameri¬ 
can history, it has developed that the rich 
and secure, out of pride and conservatism, 
and the poor and insecure, out of dire need, 
have come to profess the identical social 
ideals. The reflecting observer comes to 
feel that this spiritual convergence, more 
than America’s strategic position behind the 
oceans and its immense material resources, 
is what makes the nation great and what 
promises it a still greater future.... 

American Attitudes Toward 
Law and Order 

While the Creed is important and is 
enacted into law, it is not lived up to in 
practice. To understand this we shall have 
to examine American attitudes toward 
law. .... 

Americans are accustomed to inscribe 
their ideals in laws, ranging from their 
national Constitution to their local traffic 
rules.. American.laws thus often contain, in 
addition to the actually enforced rules (that 
is, “laws" in the ordinary technical mean- 
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ing of the term), other rules which are not 
valid or operative but merely express the 
legislator’s hopes, desires, advice, or dreams. 
There is nothing in the legal form to dis¬ 
tinguish the latter rules from the former 
ones. Much of the political discussion has 
to do with the question of strengthening 
the administration of laws or taking other 
measures so as to enforce them. Between 
the completely enforced rules and the un¬ 
enforceable ones there are many inter¬ 
mediary types which arc sometimes, under 
some conditions, or in some part, only 
conditionally and incompletely enforced. 

To an extent this peculiar cultural trait 
of America is explainable by the fact that 
the nation is young and, even more, that 
it owes its state structure to a revolution-- 
a revolution in the courageously rationalistic 
age of Enlightenment. Americans have kept 
to this custom of inscribing their ideals in 
laws,.,. 

Another cultural trait of Americans is 
a relatively low degree of respect for law 
and order. ... A low degree of law ob¬ 
servance already became habitual and na¬ 
tionally cherished in colonial times when 
the British Parliament and Crown, in¬ 
creasingly looked upon as a foreign ruler 
by the Americans, insisted upon passing 
laws which the Americans considered 
unwise, impractical or simply unjust. The 
free life on the frontier also strained legal 
bonds. There the conflict between puri¬ 
tanical intolerance and untamed desire for 
individual freedom clashed more severely 
than anywhere else, The mass immigration 
and the cultural heterogeneity were other 
factors hampering the fixation of a firm 
legal order in America. The presence of 
states within the nation with different sets 
of laws and the high mobility between 
states were contributing factors. The juris- 
dictional friction between states and the 
federal government, the technical and po¬ 
litical difficulties in changing the federal 
Constitution, the consequent great com¬ 
plexity of the American legal system, and 
the mass of legal fiction and plain trickery 
also are among the important factors. For 
example, it cannot be conducive to the. 
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highest respect for the legal system that 
the federal government is forced to carry 
out important social legislation under the 
fiction that it is regulating “ interstate com¬ 
merce,” or that federal prosecuting agencies 
punish dangerous gangsters for income tax 
evasion rather than for the felonies they 
have committed. 

So this idealistic America also became 
the country of legalistic formalism. Con¬ 
trary to America’s basic ideology of nat¬ 
ural law and its strong practical sense, “the 
letter of the law,” as opposed to its “spirit,” 
came to have an excessive importance, The 
weak bureaucracy became tangled lip in 
“red tape.” The clever lawyer came to play 
a large and unsavory role in politics, in 
business, and in the everyday life of the 
citizens. The Americans thus got a judicial 
order which is in many respects contrary 
to all their inclination. 

Under the influence of all these and 
many other factors the common American 
citizen has acquired a comparatively low 
degree of personal identification with the 
state and the legal machinery. An Ameri¬ 
can, when he accidentally comes by the 
scene of a crime or of an attempt by the 
police to seize an offender, is, on the aver¬ 
age, more inclined to hurry on in order 
not to get involved in something unpleas¬ 
ant, and less inclined to stop and help the 
arm of the law, than a Britisher or a Scan¬ 
dinavian would be under similar circum¬ 
stances. He is more likely to look on his 
country’s and his community’s politics and 
administration as something to be indulged 
and tolerated, as outside his own responsi¬ 
bility, and less likely to think and act as a 
would-be legislator, in a cooperative en¬ 
deavor to organize a decent social life. He 
is even inclined to dissociate himself from 
politics as something unworthy and to take 
measures to keep the worthy things “out 
of politics.” This is part of what Lord 
Bryce called “the fatalism of the multitude” 
in America. This political fatalism and the 
lack of identification and participation work 
as a vicious circle, being both cause and 
effect of corruption and political machine 
rule. 
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The authorities, when not relying upon 
the idealistic appeal, will most often meet 
the citizen’s individualistic inclinations by 
trying to educate him to obey the law less 
in terms of collective interest than in terms 
of self-interest. They try to tell the young 
that “crime does not pay,” which, in some 
areas, is a statement of doubtful truth. 

In the exploitation of the new continent 
business leaders were not particular about 
whether or not the means they used cor¬ 
responded either with the natural law or 
with the specific laws of the nation or the 
states. This became of greater importance 
because of the central position of business 
in the formation of national aspirations and 
ideals. When Theodore Roosevelt ex¬ 
claimed: “Damn the law! I want the canal 
built," he spoke the language of his con¬ 
temporary business world and of the ordi¬ 
nary American. 

We have to conceive of all the numerous 
breaches of law, which an American citi¬ 
zen commits or learns about in the course 
of ordinary living, as psychologically a 
series of shocks which condition him and 
the entire society to a low degree of law 
observance. The American nation has, fur¬ 
ther, experienced disappointments in its at¬ 
tempts to legislate social change, which, 
with few exceptions, have been badly pre¬ 
pared and inefficiently carried out. The al¬ 
most traumatic effects of these historical 
disappointments have been enhanced by 
America’s conspicuous success in so many 
fields other than legislation. One of the 
trauma was the Reconstruction legislation, 
which attempted to give Negroes civil 
rights in the South; another one was the 
anti-trust legislation pressed by the Western 
farmers and enacted to curb the growth of 
monopolistic finance capitalism; a third one 
was the prohibition amendment. ... 

The American Creed as the 
National Conscience 

The conflict in the American concept of 
law and order is only one side of the 
“moral overstrain” of the nation. America 
believes in and aspires to something much 
higher than its plane of actual life. The 
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subordinate position of Negroes is perhaps 
the most glaring conflict in the American 
conscience and the greatest unsolved task 
for American democracy. But it is by no 
means the only one. Donald Young com¬ 
plains: 

In our more introspective moments, 
nearly all of us Americans will admit that 
our government contains imperfections and 
anachronisms. We who have been born 
and brought up under the evils of gang 
rule, graft, political incompetence, inad¬ 
equate representation, and some of the 
other weaknesses of democracy, American 
plan, have developed mental callouses and 
are no longer sensitive to them, 3 

The popular explanation of the disparity 
in America between ideals and actual be¬ 
havior is that Americans do not have the 
slightest intention of living up to the ideals 
which they talk about and put into their 
Constitution and laws. Many Americans are 
accustomed to talk loosely and dispar¬ 
agingly about adherence to the American 
Creed as “lip-service” and even “hypoc¬ 
risy.” Foreigners are even more prone to 
make such a characterization. 

This explanation is too superficial. To 
begin with, the true hypocrite sins in se¬ 
cret; he conceals his faults. The American, 
on the contrary, is strongly and sincerely 
“against sin,” even, and not least, his own 
sins. He investigates his faults, puts them 
on record, and shouts them from the house- 


until America has completely reformed it¬ 
self. 

Bryce observed: “They know, and are 
content that all the world should know, 
the worst as well as the best of themselves. 
They have a boundless faith in free in¬ 
quiry and full discussion. They admit the 
possibility of any number of temporary er¬ 
rors and delusions.” 4 The present author 
remembers, from his first visit to this coun¬ 
try as an inexperienced social scientist at 
the end of the ’twenties, how confused he 
often felt when Americans in all walks of 
life were trustingly asking him to tell them 
what was “wrong with this country,” It is 
true that this open-mindedness, particu¬ 
larly against the outside world, may have 
decreased considerably since then on ac¬ 
count of the depression, and that the pres¬ 
ent War might work in the same direction, 
though this is not certain; and it is true also 
that the opposite tendency always had its 
strong representation in America. But, by 
and large, America has been and will re¬ 
main, in all probability, a society which is 
eager to indulge in self-scrutiny and to 
welcome criticism. 

This American eagerness to get on record 
one’s sins and their causes is illustrated in 
the often quoted letter by Patrick Henry 
(1772), where he confessed that he had 
slaves because he was “drawn along by the 
general inconvenience of living here with¬ 
out them.” 


tops, adding the most severe recriminations I will not, I cannot, justify it. However 
against himself, including the accusation of culpable my conduct, I will so far pay my 
hypocrisy. If all the world is well informed devoir to virtue as to own the excellence 
about the political corruption, organized and rectitude of her precepts, and lament 
crime, and faltering system of justice in m Y wanC conformity to them. 5 
America, it is primarily not due to its malice American rationalism and moralism spoke 
but to American publicity about its own through Patrick Henry. America as a nation 
imperfections, America’s handling of the is like its courageous and eloquent son of 
Negro problem has been criticized most the Revolution. It is continuously paying 
emphatically by white Americans since long its devoir to virtue; it is repeating its al~ 
before the Revolution, and the criticism legiance to the full American Creed by la- 
has steadily gone on and will not stop menting its want or conformity to it. The 

3 Donald R. Young, American Minority Peoples (1932), p. 224, 

4 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (1911; first edition, 1893 ), Vol. L p. 7, 
paredfor t this^stSy^( U ' 0n f ^°* inSOr1 ’ "^’ stor y ^ ac ' a ^ Ideologies,” unpublished manuscript pre- 
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strength and security of the nation helped 
this puritan tradition to continue. No weak 
nation anxious for its future could ever 
have done it. Americans believe in their 
own ability and in progress. They are at 
bottom moral optimists. 

In a great nation there is, of course, 
division of labor. Some Americans do most 
of the sinning, but most do some of it. 
Some specialize in muckraking, preaching, 
and lamentation; but there is a little of the 
muckraker and preacher in all Americans, 
On the other hand, superficially viewed, 
Americans often appear cynical. Their so¬ 
cial science has lately developed along a 
deterministic track of amoralistic noncon- 
cernedness; but this is itself easily seen to be 
a moralistic reaction. As a matter of fact, 
this young nation is the least cynical of all 
nations. It is not hypocritical in the usual 
sense of the word, but labors persistently 
with its moral problems. It is taking its 
Creed very seriously indeed, and this is the 
reason why the ideals are not only con¬ 
tinuously discussed but also represent a so¬ 
cial force-why they receive more than 
“lip-service” in the collective life of the 
nation. The cultural unity of the nation is 
this common sharing in both the conscious¬ 
ness of sins and the devotion to high 
ideals. ... 

For the study of a national problem 
which cuts so sharply through the whole 
body politic as does the Negro problem, 
no other set of valuations could serve as 
adequately as the norm for an incisive for¬ 
mulation of our value premises as can the 
American Creed. No other norm could 
compete in authority over people’s minds. 

. . . The American Creed represents the 
national conscience. The Negro is a “prob¬ 
lem” to the average American partly be¬ 
cause of a palpable conflict between the 
status actually awarded him and those 
ideals, ... 
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America feels itself to be humanity in 
miniature. When in this crucial time the 
international leadership passes to America, 
the great reason for hope is that this coun¬ 
try has a national experience of uniting 
racial and cultural diversities and a national 
theory, if not a consistent practice, of free¬ 
dom and equality for all. What America is 
constantly reaching for is democracy at 
home and abroad. The main trend in its 
history is the gradual realization of the 
American Creed. 

In this sense the Negro problem is not 
only America’s greatest failure but also 
America’s incomparably great opportunity 
for the future. If America should follow its 
own deepest convictions, its well-being at 
home would be increased directly. At the 
same time America’s prestige and power 
abroad would rise immensely. The century- 
old dream of American patriots, that Amer¬ 
ica should give to the entire world its own 
freedoms and its own faith, would come 
true. America can demonstrate that jus¬ 
tice, equality, and cooperation are possible 
between white and colored people. 

In the present phase of history this is 
what the world needs to believe. Mankind 
is sick of fear and disbelief, of pessimism 
and cynicism. It needs the youthful moral¬ 
istic optimism of America. But empty dec¬ 
larations only deepen cynicism. Deeds are 
called for. If America in actual practice 
could show the world a progressive trend 
by which the Negro became finally inte¬ 
grated into modem democracy, all man¬ 
kind would be given faith again-it would 
have reason to believe that peace, progress, 
and order are feasible, And America would 
have a spiritual power many times stronger 
than all her financial and military resources 
-the power of the trust and support of all 
good people on earth. A men ca is free to 
choose 'whether the Negro shall remain her 
liability or become her opportunity. 
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subordinate position of Negroes is perhaps 
the most glaring conflict in the American 
conscience and the greatest unsolved task 
for American democracy. But it is by no 
means the only one. Donald Young com¬ 
plains: 

In our more introspective moments, 
nearly all of us Americans will admit that 
our government contains imperfections and 
anachronisms. We who have been born 
and brought up under the evils of gang 
rule, graft, political incompetence, inad¬ 
equate representation, and some of the 
other weaknesses of democracy, American 
plan, have developed mental callouses and 
are no longer sensitive to them. 3 

The popular explanation of the disparity 
in America between ideals and actual be¬ 
havior is that Americans do not have the 
slightest intention of living up to the ideals 
which they talk about and put into their 
Constitution and laws. Many Americans are 
accustomed to talk loosely and dispar¬ 
agingly about adherence to the American 
Creed as “lip-service” and even “hypoc¬ 
risy.” Foreigners are even more prone to 
make such a characterization. 

This explanation is too superficial. To 
begin with, the true hypocrite sins in se¬ 
cret; he conceals his faults. The American, 
on the contrary, is strongly and sincerely 
“against sin,” even, and not least, his own 
sins. He investigates his faults, puts them 
on record, and shouts them from the house- 


until America has completely reformed it¬ 
self. 

Bryce observed: “They know, and arc 
content that all the world should know, 
the worst as well as the best of themselves. 
They have a boundless faith in free in¬ 
quiry and full discussion. They admit the 
possibility of any number of temporary er¬ 
rors and delusions.” 4 The present author 
remembers, from his first visit to this coun¬ 
try as an inexperienced social scientist at 
the end of the ’twenties, how confused he 
often felt when Americans in all walks of 
life were trustingly asking him to tell them 
what was “wrong with this country.” It is 
true that this open-mindedness, particu¬ 
larly against the outside world, may have 
decreased considerably since then on ac¬ 
count of the depression, and that the pres¬ 
ent War might work in the same direction, 
though this is not certain; and it is true also 
that the opposite tendency always had its 
strong representation in America. But, by 
and large, America has been and will re¬ 
main, in all probability, a society which is 
eager to indulge in self-scrutiny and to 
welcome criticism. 

This American eagerness to get on record 
one’s sins and their causes is illustrated in 
the often quoted letter by Patrick Henry 
(1772), where he confessed that he had 
slaves because he was “drawn along by the 
general inconvenience of living here with¬ 
out them.” 
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5 Quoted from Guion G. Johnson, “History of Racial Ideologies,” unpublished manuscript pre¬ 
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strength and security of the nation helped 
this puritan tradition to continue. No weak 
nation anxious for its future could ever 
have done it. Americans believe in their 
own ability and in progress. They are at 
bottom moral optimists. 

In a great nation there is, of course, 
division of labor. Some Americans do most 
of the sinning, but most do some of it. 
Some specialize in muckraking, preaching, 
and lamentation; but there is a little of the 
muckraker and preacher in all Americans. 
On the other hand, superficially viewed, 
Americans often appear cynical. Their so¬ 
cial science has lately developed along a 
deterministic track of amoralistic noncon- 
cernedness; but this is itself easily seen to be 
a moralistic reaction. As a matter of fact, 
this young nation is the least cynical of all 
nations. It is not hypocritical in the usual 
sense of the word, but labors persistently 
with its moral problems. It is taking its 
Creed very seriously indeed, and this is the 
reason why the ideals are not only con¬ 
tinuously discussed but also represent a so¬ 
cial force-why they receive more than 
“lip-service” in the collective life of the 
nation. The cultural unity of the nation is 
this common sharing in both the conscious¬ 
ness of sins and the devotion to high 
ideals. . .. 

For the study of a national problem 
which cuts so sharply through the whole 
body politic as does the Negro problem, 
no other set of valuations could serve as 
adequately as the norm for an incisive for¬ 
mulation of our value premises as can the 
American Creed. No other norm could 
compete in authority over people’s minds. 
... The American Creed represents the 
national conscience. The Negro is a “prob¬ 
lem” to the average American partly be¬ 
cause of a palpable conflict between the 
status actually awarded him and those 
ideals. . .. 
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America feels itself to be humanity in 
miniature. When in this crucial time the 
international leadership passes to America, 
the great reason for hope is that this coun¬ 
try has a national experience of uniting 
racial and cultural diversities and a national 
theory, if not a consistent practice, of free¬ 
dom and equality for all. What America is 
constandy reaching for is democracy at 
home and abroad. The main trend in its 
history is the gradual realization of the 
American Creed. 

In this sense the Negro problem is not 
only America’s greatest failure but also 
America’s incomparably great opportunity 
for the future. If America should follow its 
own deepest convictions, its well-being at 
home would be increased directly. At the 
same time America’s prestige and power 
abroad would rise immensely. The century- 
old dream of American patriots, that Amer¬ 
ica should give to the entire world its own 
freedoms and its own faith, would come 
true. America can demonstrate that jus¬ 
tice, equality, and cooperation are possible 
between white and colored people. 

In the present phase of history this is 
what the world needs to believe. Mankind 
is sick of fear and disbelief, of pessimism 
and cynicism. It needs the youthful moral¬ 
istic optimism of America. But empty dec¬ 
larations only deepen cynicism. Deeds are 
called for. If America in actual practice 
could show the world a progressive trend 
by which the Negro became finally inte¬ 
grated into modern democracy, all man¬ 
kind would be given faith again-it would 
have reason to believe that peace, progress, 
and order are feasible. And America would 
have a spiritual power many times stronger 
than all her financial and military resources 
-the power of the trust and support of all 
good people on earth. America is free to 
choose whether the Negro shall remain her 
liability or become her opportunity. 
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AN EPITAPH FOR DIXIE-AND JIM CROW* 

Harry S. Ashmore, former editor of the Arkansas Gazette, whose edi¬ 
torials during the Little Rock desegregation crisis in 1958 earned a Vu- 
litzer Prize, is now editor-in-chief of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


The Old South-and the New 

Huddled behind its rampart of defensive 
attitudes, the South managed to retain its 
special identity longer than any other sec¬ 
tion of the country, But the rampart was 
irrevocably breached by civil war and in¬ 
dustrial revolution,... In the half century 
after the Civil War the peculiar institution 
of slavery was reshaped into three institu¬ 
tions of equal peculiarity, Share cropping 
was perhaps the only feasible answer for 
white men, who had land and no cash re¬ 
sources, and for freedmen, who had no 
land and only agricultural skills. The mono¬ 
lithic structure of one-party politics, which 
was to give the region disproportionate 
power in national affairs, was created not 
for that calculated purpose but as a device 
for disfranchising the Negro. The “separate 
but equal” doctrine came into being as a 
means of keeping the races apart in the 
schools and other places of public accom¬ 
modation-serving, certainly, to nurture 
race prejudice, but accepted, North and 
South, as a means of preserving order. 

These, then, were the institutions—the 
agrarian economy, the one-party political 
system, and legal segregation—-that gave the 
region its unique character in the twilight 
period when it struggled with its internal 
problems and stubbornly rejected the con¬ 
cepts that prevailed in the republic of 
which it was a reluctant part. Around them 
were created the conventions that ordered 
the Southern society, From them stemmed 
the slogans that held together a solid bloc 
of Southern politicians; tariff for revenue 


only, states’ rights, and white supremacy. 
Yet the peculiar institutions were under 
great pressure from their inception. 

As an emergency measure, sharecrop¬ 
ping served its purpose; in the long haul it 
proved as economically unsound as the 
slavery which had preceded it, creating si 
landless peasantry which included whites 
as well as Negroes and provided no stable 
base for the region’s social and economic 
structure. One-party politics kept the 
Negro away from the polls, but it did noth¬ 
ing to promote efficiency in government 
while it did much to improve the fortunes 
of the demagogues who arose to prey upon 
the Southern people. The system of legal 
segregation was marked by inherent injus¬ 
tices which nagged always at the Southern 
conscience, and in time it became the 
source of mounting discontent among those 
who were segregated. 

These internal pressures were matched 
by great forces working from without. As 
the century turned, a shrinking world be¬ 
gan to pull the South back into the main¬ 
stream of history. An era of accelerating 
progress in communications brought the 
automobile, which made the most remote 
farm a suburb of the city, and spread news¬ 
papers and magazines away from the rail 
lines, Voices, and then pictures, began com¬ 
ing through the air, and ideas and concepts 
reached Southerners direct, without first 
passing through the filter of their own 
leadership. The Southern people, who had 
been rooted to the land, became mobile. 
Two wars sent the young men of the re¬ 
gion to far places, and created a vast in- 


* Harry S. Ashmore, from An Epitaph for Dixie (New York: W. W. Norton & Co„ Inc., 1958), 
pp, 14-24,183-189, Abridged and edited with permission of the author. Reprinted by permission of 
Willis Kingsley Wing. Copyright © 1957,1958 by Harry S, Ashmore. 
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dustrial boom which attracted tides of out¬ 
migration toward the centers of economic 
opportunity. There was a significant in- 
migration, too, as industry began a counter¬ 
move to the South to exploit the region’s 
benign climate, untapped natural resources, 
and vast labor pool. 

The peculiar institutions could not es¬ 
cape from the profound impact of these 
physical changes. The gasoline engine 
which powered the automobile also made 
possible the new tools of mechanized agri¬ 
culture, reducing the demand for hand 
labor which was the basis of the share- 
cropping system. The steady increase of in¬ 
dustrial job opportunities began to lessen 
the bitter economic competition between 
Negroes and whites. The fabulous growth 
of the cities and the corresponding decline 
of the rural South brought a great expan¬ 
sion of the white-collar middle-class, deeply 
wounded in the pocketboolc by taxes and 
ready to provide the Republicans a respect¬ 
able base upon which to erect a second 
party. The unions followed the factories 
south, giving indigenous strength to the po¬ 
litical Left, which opposes segregation as 
an article of faith. And the great redistribu¬ 
tion of population pulled down the pro¬ 
portion of Negroes to whites to such a de¬ 
gree that the maintenance of legal segrega¬ 
tion began to lose its practical urgency 
over much of the region. 

The Changing Status of the 
Southern Negro 

These changes have been accompanied 
by a marked rise in the status of the South¬ 
ern Negro. He still remains at the bottom 
of the social and economic scale, making 
up a large part of the region’s rural and 
urban slum population, not yet free of the 
traditional role of drawer of water and 
hewer of wood. But his physical condition 
has improved markedly, and his opportuni¬ 
ties arc slowly but surely broadening. In 
the cities there is now emerging a Negro 
middle class-solid, respectable, and con¬ 
servative-in the void that previously existed 
between the upper strata of professional 
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workers and the mass of common laborers. 
If the Negro’s usual job is still menial, his 
pay has risen in geometric progression, and 
his increased purchasing power has made 
him a positive factor in the Southern 
economy, 

The most spectacular changes have come 
in the Negro’s legal status, which has been 
completely redefined in a period of twenty 
years. He now enjoys, or has the support 
of the courts in his efforts to obtain, all the 
guarantees and protections of the United 
States Constitution. And it is a significant 
mark of his progress that he won most of 
these rights for himself on the field of legal 
battle; in earlier campaigns for simple jus¬ 
tice he relied upon the leadership of sympa¬ 
thetic Southern whites, but in the series of 
historic actions in which he regained the 
franchise and saw the limits of legal segre¬ 
gation progressively narrowed, he fought 
under his own banner and in his own right. 

An age is not born without pangs; an 
age does not die without giving cause for 
grief, Southerners have mixed feelings about 
the vast changes of the mid-century, They 
like the new prosperity, which for the first 
time in their memory has produced the 
pleasant sound of loose change rattling in 
Southern pockets. But the more sensitive 
among them flinch at the crassness of the 
new age. Those with white skin view with 
varying degrees of alarm the Negro’s suc¬ 
cessful assaults upon the institution of seg¬ 
regation, which have brought him now to 
the last stronghold of the public schools. 
Those with dark skin approach the new 
age with caution-and there is no sign of 
slackening in the tide of out-migration. 

The New South, like the Old, still looks 
upon the accommodation of the Negro as 
its greatest single social problem. But the 
dimensions of the dilemma have changed 
significantly. The peculiar institutions were 
erected around the Negro; they set him 
apart, as they set the region apart, and if 
they inhibited him in some ways they pro¬ 
tected him in others. Flowing from them 
were a set of conventions accepted by both 
races and providing the basis for an orderly 
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if uneven social structure, Fundamentally, 
the relationship was that of master and 
servant. At its worst it worked great hard¬ 
ships and gross cruelties upon those cast in 
the lesser role. At its best it embodied the 
concept of noblesse oblige and carried with 
it the obligation of the strong to sustain the 
weak. And there was nothing in the insti¬ 
tutions, or the conventions, to proscribe 
warm relationships between individual 
whites and Negroes. . . . 

In the private places of their minds 
many white Southerners would agree with 
Albert Dent, the Negro president of Dillard 
University, who has said that in retrospect 
they would one day look upon the Su¬ 
preme Court’s segregation decisions as the 
beginning of their own emancipation-the 
dawn of the day when they may at last put 
down the spiritual burden that comes with 
being on the wrong side of a moral issue. 
But at the moment the South faces the 
practical problem of creating a new social 
order to replace a system already eroded to 
the point where effective communication 
between the races no longer exists, 

The void is not unique to the South. In 
the new Negro ghettoes that have mush¬ 
roomed in all the great industrial centers 
of the nation, colored people still live apart, 
behind barriers of extralegal segregation. 
For the mass the migration of the last gen¬ 
eration has been horizontal; only the out¬ 
standing few have begun vertical ascent in 
the social structure. But there is a funda¬ 
mental difference, The non-South, newly 
confronted with large concentrations of 
Negroes, has found their accommodation on 
terms of full equality a problem, but in¬ 
sists that it can and will be solved; the 
South so far has simply refused to face it. 

So, outwardly, the old tragic pattern re¬ 
peats itself. In i960, as in i860, the re¬ 
gion finds itself standing alone in naked dc- 
i fiance of the nation’s declared public pol- 
| icy. Now, as then, the border states have 
1 fallen away to go with the Union; the roll 
call of states that voluntarily abandoned 
segregation in the wake of the 1954 Su¬ 
preme Court decision has a historic ring: 


Delaware, Maryland, the District of Colum¬ 
bia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma. 

Briefly the Upper South wavered, but 
in the end its leaders bowed to the Deep 
South. Now Byrd of Virginia marches with 
Talmadge of Georgia, Fulbrighc of Arkan¬ 
sas with Eastland of Mississippi; the moder¬ 
ate voices are stilled and the hotspurs are 
in the saddle. Once again a solid political 
front extends from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande. 

But behind the front the South is far 
from solid. A great deal, of course, depends 
upon where you are. In the nature of the 
distribution of population, and the local po¬ 
litical situation, a man is likely to he more ex¬ 
cited in Louisiana than in Tennessee, in 
Alabama than in North Carolina. Out on 
the fringes the new Southern cause has 
generated considerable passion; in the rural 
places the hot-eyed orators once again hol¬ 
ler nigger and conjure up their evil visions. 
But the cold atavistic wind of fear has pro¬ 
duced more bewilderment than anger. The 
prevailing mood is escapist; actuality is not 
yet at hand, and most Southerners still hope 
that somehow it will go away. 

This time around even those who have 
mounted the barricades know, and pri¬ 
vately concede, that the cause was lost be¬ 
fore it was launched; there is no glory here, 
only bitterness. The battle cry is not “On 
to victory" but “Not in this generation." 
This rearguard action has been aptly de¬ 
scribed by Ralph McGill of the Atlanta 
Constitution as guerrilla fighting among the 
ruins of the old segregated society; it can 
be brutal, and it can delay the orderly 
process of transition, hut it cannot turn 
back the forces that are reshaping the 
Southern region in the nation's image. 

The primary battlegrounds will be in 
the courts, the legislatures, and the Con¬ 
gress; and a generation of litigation is in 
prospect. But no people can live forever 
with an impasse and-sooner in the Upper 
South than the Deep-the effort will be 
resumed to find a rational means of ad¬ 
justing the attitude of the prevailing white 
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majority, which is not yet willing to accept 
the Negro as an equal, to that of the col¬ 
ored minority, which is no longer willing 
to accept anything less. 

The task, as I have suggested, is com¬ 
plicated by the breakdown of communica¬ 
tion between the races-the drawing apart 
which began when the Negro rejected those 
social conventions that carry with them a 
connotation of inferiority. But bridges have 
been erected, and despite the alarums and 
excursions of the moment, they still stand 
and there is traffic across them. At the top 
level of the educational structure, in the 
graduate schools of most Southern uni¬ 
versities, Negroes and whites have been 
studying together for almost a decade. On 
the political front, the emergence of the 
Negro as a voting citizen has given him 
new leverage on the machinery of govern¬ 
ment; Negroes have not yet achieved pub¬ 
lic office in significant number, but they 
have found their place in the private places 
where campaign strategy is plotted. The 
court decisions have served to give the 
moral issue of segregation a new focus, and 
there is great ferment in the churches. The 
Southern denominations, Protestant and 
Catholic, including those that split off from 
their parent bodies in the Civil War, have 
now taken the occasion to affirm their be¬ 
lief that forced racial segregation is con¬ 
trary to the Christian ethic. 

There are those who profess a willing¬ 
ness to guard the approaches to these bridges 
with their lives, but they are a compara¬ 
tively small minority; their support among 
the rank and file is passive, and it takes 
more than acquiescence to maintain a cru¬ 
sade. Once there were only two American 
attitudes toward the Negro: the passionate 
conviction that he must forthwith be ad¬ 
mitted at every level of society as a matter 
of moral right, and the equally passionate 
conviction that survival of the white race 
required that he be barred forever from 
social intercourse with his masters. Today 
there is a third attitude: indifference It 
may be seen in the Southern generation 
that fought the Second World War. Few 
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of its members share their fathers’ deep 
emotional concern with the crumbling of 
the peculiar institutions; if they cannot be 
aroused to battle for the rights of the down¬ 
trodden blacks, neither are they willing to 
pay the price of blind opposition to the 
Negro’s effort to gain a higher place in the 
social scale. The view from the picture 
window of a suburban ranch house may be 
no clearer than that framed by the pillars 
of a porticoed veranda, but it is different— 
and as the older generation surrenders the 
places of power this is the view that in¬ 
creasingly will prevail. . . . 

What the South Might Have 
Contributed 

Well, the slues will not fall-but they 
will arch over a different land when the 
transition is complete. Not changed, as 
Southerners fear, by widespread commin¬ 
gling of the races; on the contrary, one of 
the great losses may be that whites and 
Negroes will never again really know each 
other. There was a time, despite the vio¬ 
lence and the idiocy, when whites and 
blacks in the South were neighbors in the 
best sense-ready to help in time of trouble, 
to comfort in time of sorrow. We are 
fated to be strangers now, as men are who 
live in cities and reckon their social prob¬ 
lems in terms of mass movements. 

And it was the knowing, I think, that 
was important and in the quieter time did 
much to take the curse off the system. 
Once we could consider our neighbors, 
white or black, one at a time; we could 
hate them as individuals, or love them, 
respect their strength and recognize their 
weaknesses, and forgive them if we saw 
fit. It was this pattern that held the promise 
of a way out, the promise the South acted 
upon for more than thirty years in a 
strangely neglected period of the region’s 
history, Once they had restored order in 
the First Reconstruction, the South’s only 
heroes-the old Confederates-procecded on 
the assumption that the freed slaves would 
be citizens with full rights and privileges. 
General Hampton told Sir George Camp- 
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bell, “The better class of whites certainly 
want to conserve the Negro.” In Columbia 
Sir George saw for himself what this meant 
in practice and remarked that “the humblest 
black rides with the proudest white on 
terms of perfect equality, and without the 
smallest symptom of malice or dislike on 
either side. I was, I confess, surprised to see 
how completely this is the case; even an 
English Radical was a little taken aback at 
first.” And The Richmond Dispatch, today 
calling for interposition to preserve Jim 
Crow at any cost, in 1886 could proudly 
state: 

Our State Constitution requires all State 
officers in their oath of office to declare 
that they “recognize and accept the civil 
and political equality of all men.” We re¬ 
peat that nobody here objects to sitting in 
political conventions with Negroes. No¬ 
body here objects to serving on juries with 
Negroes. No lawyer objects to practicing 
law in court where Negro lawyers prac¬ 
tice. . . . Colored men arc allowed to in¬ 
troduce bills into the Virginia Legislature; 
and in both branches of this body Negroes 
are allowed to sit, as they have a right 
to sit. 

When the South, reacting in part to the 
excesses of the contest between Populists 
and Bourbons for the Negro vote, laid in 
place the rigid barriers of legal segregation, 
the Negro lost much in terms of achieved 
advances and in hope for the future. But 
white Southerners lost too, and so did the 
nation, for the South had important things 
to say to Americans, and now no one 
would listen-and we ourselves would not 
be able to find words for the truths we 
knew and felt, not while we were occupied 
with such monumental irrelcvancies as 
where a man should sit on a street car. 

As members of a political minority in a 
democratic republic, Southerners of neces¬ 
sity had learned much about the nature of 
popular government. We knew, out of an 
experience shared by no other Americans, 
the weakness of pure democracy. Elsewhere 
in the nation the will of the majority had, 
without conspicuous exception, pushed the 


institutions of government in directions that 
best served the common good. In the South 
this was not always the case. Had secession, 
for example, been submitted to a plebiscite 
in the Southern states, it would have car¬ 
ried overwhelmingly-for there was no one 
of consequence to speak against it. When 
the South, after its promising start toward 
a resolution of the race problem after the 
Civil War, relapsed into dead-end racism it 
was not because evil men charred that 
course, but because good men grew weary 
and allowed uninformed popular opinion to 
have its way. So it is today; put the issue 
of desegregation in public education to a 
popular test in the Confederate states, with 
every Negro voting without restraint, and 
a negative vote is a foregone conclusion. 
The majority in the nation says legal segre¬ 
gation is wrong, the majority in rite South 
says legal segregation is right and it will 
take more than a simple rallying of votes 
to settle the issue here drawn. 

Southerners can understand what the 
founding fathers were about when they 
set up a delicate system of balanced powers, 
making the legislative branch of govern¬ 
ment directly responsive to popular pres¬ 
sures, the executive removed to some de¬ 
gree, and the judiciary, in theory at least, 
largely immune. What the founders recog¬ 
nized, and too many modern Americans 
overlook in the tendency toward literal 
reading of freedom and equality, is that 
while the popular will is an effective check 
on tyranny, there also needs to be an ef¬ 
fective check on the popular will.for tyr¬ 

anny is not the only, and perhaps not even 
the most important hazard of modern man. 
The South had reason to know exactly 
what Joseph Pulitzer was talking about 
when he equated the threat of.the preda¬ 
tory poor, who are numerous, with that of 
the predatory rich, who are few. 

The South insisted historically that an¬ 
other balance was as essential as that among 
the branches of the federal structure, the 
division of powers between the states and 
the central government. Calhoun saw this 
as a necessary brake on the popular will- 
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not to finally nullify it, but to slow it un¬ 
til there was a concurrent majority, one, 
that is, in which the minority, while still 
opposing the majority view, is willing to 
accept it. The Civil War which did so 
much to discredit the Calhoun doctrine in 
a limited sense also vindicated it; when the 
Southern minority could not be brought 
to concur with the prevailing national view 
on slavery and the tariff, the union was 
sundered. 

What the South was defending over the 
years, then, was the right to be wrong- 
wrong, at least, as a substantial national ma¬ 
jority judged the issues of slavery and seg¬ 
regation. It is, of course, a basic right, the 
one upon which an entire structure of law 
has been erected to protect minorities. But 
the South debased it by using it as a cloak 
behind which the local Southern white ma¬ 
jority denied the common rights and im¬ 
munities of citizenship to the black minor¬ 
ity. It was never enough to say simply that 
a majority wanted it that way and that their 
will, therefore, should prevail; it was 
clearly the duty of those who knew better 
to insist that the majority must recognize 
that the coin minted by Calhoun had two 
faccs-that a system which might be tem¬ 
porarily tolerable and even necessary would 
become intolerable unless it evolved with 
the changing times. To insist otherwise, to 
say that come what may the Southern white 
minority would never concur with the na¬ 
tional majority—ns impassioned men are still 
saying—is simply to reduce the right of 
dissent to the right of revolution. 

The South had reason to know, too, that 
there was still a third essential balance in- 
volvcd-and this beyond the mechanics of 
government. Rank, in the old army phrase, 
has its privileges; but each privilege is 
matched by responsibility. This was the 
essence of the original Southern concept of 
aristocracy; under it a man could respect 
the popular will without automatically 
bowing to it; believing it wrong it was 
his clear duty to try to change it. While 
this concept prevailed, the South was able 
to field a magnificent army to fight a war 
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it could not, and should not, have won. It 
was also able to accept its defeat with the 
grace enjoined by Robert E. Lee and be¬ 
gin in good conscience to make decent and 
honorable provision for the Negro slaves 
who were now to become citizens. When 
the concept began to fade, finally to sur¬ 
vive only in the fussy preoccupation of the 
pompous with genealogy and manners, the 
South took its fatal turning. 

It may be, as scholars have argued from 
de Tocqueville forward, that the American 
system could never provide the conditions 
necessary for the maintenance of an au¬ 
thentic aristocracy, that the equalitarian 
strictures against special privilege would 
in the end militate against the matching 
special responsibility. And it may be too 
that while the Southern experience has been 
unique, the larger issues raised by it are 
not. There is reason to wonder, certainly, 
whether the American system as it has 
evolved under the impact of the expanding 
cities is anywhere giving us the kind of 
public and private leadership our age de- 
mands-whether the focus has not shifted 
from boldness and vision to the comfortable 
common denominator. 

In any event, and for better or worse, 
the South must now find its future in the 
national pattern. The angry cries of defi¬ 
ance sounding across the region do not echo 
a gallant past, only a contemporary temper 
tantrum, I have at hand a letter to the 
editor of the Arkansas Gazette which be¬ 
gins by dismissing all those who insist that 
the rulings of the United States Supreme 
Court are the law of the land as “pseudo¬ 
liberals, pinkos, Communists, dupes, and 
morons”. And the impassioned bookkeeper 
who wrote it continues: 

Harry Ashmore might refresh himself 
on the Second Amendment of our United 
States Constitution which says in part “the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed." If reason and bal¬ 
lots do not avail us in the end, that amend¬ 
ment tells us what to do as a last resort, 
That amendment talks Anglo-Saxon. Cow¬ 
ardly people can’t understand it. 
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Well, I have so refreshed myself. But 
when 1 look out the window of my edi¬ 
torial office, I gaze upon the bland stone 
fagade of the local branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. And down the 
street I see the shining window that bears 
the sign Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. I can imagine many ceremonies 
taking place on the intervening stretch of 
asphalt-including a third-term inaugural 
parade for Oral E, Faubus-but not my 
fellow townsmen lining up in double rank 
while the chairman of the local White Citi- 


On May 17,1954, the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down its opinion 
in Brown vs. Board of Education. 1 By this 
pronouncement, the Court undertook to put 
an end to racial separation in public schools, 

"We conclude,” said Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren, “that in the field of public educa¬ 
tion the doctrine of ‘separate but equal* has 
no place. Separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal. Therefore, we hold that 
the plaintiffs and others similarly situated 
for whom the actions have been brought 
are, by reason of the segregation com¬ 
plained of, deprived of the equal protection 
of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

This conclusion of the Court, this hold¬ 
ing, had no basis in law; it had none in 
history. It was based primarily upon what 
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zens’ Council checks their bandoliers in 
preparation for a second march to turn 
back the Federal* at Pea Ridge, 

No, history does not run backward, and 
it buries its own dead. I can only hope that in 
the new time the triumph of the thin¬ 
lipped men is not absolure-that somehow 
we in the South can carry over traces of 
the old qualities of humor and grace that 
once distinguished most of us, proud or 
humble, black or white, If so, Dixie’s epi¬ 
taph can read simply: 1 U.P. 


considerations." To separate Negro chil¬ 
dren from white children, said the Court, 
“generates a feeling of inferiority as to their 
status in the community that may affect 
their hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone." Whatever may have 
been “the extent of psychological knowl¬ 
edge” in 1896, when the Court approved 
the "separate hut equal" doctrine, it now 
was clear to the Court that racial separation 
creates a “sense of inferiority [ which] af¬ 
fects the motivation of a child to learn 
Citing An American Dilemma , by Gunnitr 
Myrdal, as a general authority for its socio¬ 
logical views, tiic Court turned smoothly 
to the task of formulating an appropriate 
decree. 

It is plain, now, that the opinion should 
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have been foreseen. There had been rum¬ 
blings of judicial thunder in preceding 
years: the Gaines case, the McLaurin case, 
the Sweatt case. But all these had involved 
segregation in institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing, and none of them had quite turned on 
the fundamental question: Is segregation in 
itself , as a State policy in public institutions, 
a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment? 
This question had been pondered by a few 
lawyers, a few editors, a few educators. 
The people themselves, for the most part, 
had pondered the matter scarcely at all. 
The earlier admission of a few Negro col¬ 
lege students in Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas was something that had happened to 
some other fellow in some other place, a long 
way away. It seemed inconceivable that 
anything drastic could happen to the neigh¬ 
borhood elementary school or the village 
high school. 

Thus the Court’s opinion, that Monday 
afternoon in May, struck with a stunning 
shock, At first the reaction was largely one 
of bewilderment and dismay. Accustomed 
to obedient acceptance of anything pur¬ 
porting to be law, most Southern spokesmen 
fumbled to express both opposition and 
acceptance. There was relief that immediate 
integration had not been ordered; there 
was a widespread hope that “something 
would turn up." Gradually this Micawber- 
ish sentiment faded. In its place came re¬ 
sentment, resistance, and at last a grim 
comprehension of the violence that had 
been done to the Constitution.... 

In presenting their case, States of the 
South appear before their sister States 
neither as prisoners at the bar nor as peti¬ 
tioners seeking favors. They stand as mem¬ 
bers of a Union of States. And if a parlia¬ 
mentary analogy may be drawn, they take 
the floor as fully-qualified members of this 
federation, appealing a ruling of the chair. 
The motion they make holds nothing of 
pride or of defiance either. What they 
charge is that the chair-the high Court- 
has gravely erred; the Court in the school 
cases of May 17, 1954, has taken an action 
it was not qualified to take; and the South- 
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ern States ask of the membership as a 
whole: If the Court’s decision be the wish 
of the States, then the States themselves 
must so ordain. Not otherwise may the 
decision validly be imposed upon us.... 

The objection the South relies most 
firmly on is this: (1) Under the Tenth 
Amendment, all powers not delegated to 
the United States nor prohibited by the 
Constitution to the States are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people; 
(2) the power to operate racially separate 
schools never was prohibited to the States 
by the Fourteenth Amendment or by any 
other provision of the Constitution, but on 
the contrary was clearly understood to be 
reserved to them; (3) therefore, that power 
remains vested in the States respectively 
to this day, and can be prohibited to them 
only by the Constitution itself, and not by 
any judicial construction. ... 

These are not frivolous contentions. 
They go to the heart of our Constitutional 
process. Implicitly, they raise this question; 
Is it right—morally or constitutionally right 
-for the States solemnly and honorably to 
agree to Proposition “A”, only to have 
Proposition “Not-A” put upon them by 
judicial fiat? Is there any boundary at which 
"interpretation” stops, and effective amend¬ 
ment begins? Surely there must be some 
such boundary, or the amendatory process 
becomes mere dumbshow, and the act of 
ratification the gauziest stage-setting. Ar¬ 
ticle V of the Constitution must have some 
meaning, and its plain meaning is no more 
than this: That amendments proposed to 
the Constitution cannot become a part of 
the Constitution unless they are acceptable 
to not fewer than three-fourths of the 
States. But when it is said that an amend¬ 
ment must be acceptable, what is meant is 
that the meaning and intention of the 
amendment must be acceptable; the end 
sought must be acceptable; the object to 
be served by the amendment must be an 
object acceptable to three-fourths of the 
States. If in time, it is proposed that differ¬ 
ent intentions, ends, and objects be en¬ 
grafted upon the Constitution, then it is 


* Janies Jackson Kilpatrick, from The Sovereign States (Chicago: Henry Rcgncry Company, 
' 957 )i PP- z 55 “ 2 57 i 2<5 i— 264,2(59-271,277-282,284-286. Abridged ana edited with permission of the 
author. Copyright 1957 by Henry Rcgncry Company. Reprinted with permission of the author and 
publisher. 

1 Brown v. Board of Education, Topeka, 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 
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clearly reasonable to urge that these new 
aims must also be acceptable to three- 
fourths of the States. 

If Constitutional government is to be 
preserved, if government is to be one of 
laws instead of men, these new aims must 
be spelled out in words of plain meaning. 
Ponder the definition of Constitutionalism 
set forth—-not by a Southern legislator dur¬ 
ing the heated summer of 1956—but by a 
Yale University professor two decades ago; 

Constitutionalism is the name given to 
the trust which men repose in the power 
of words engrossed on parchment to keep 
a government in order. The writing down 
of fundamental law, beyond perndventure 
and against misunderstanding, is an impor¬ 
tant political invention, It offers exact and 
enduring language as a test for official con¬ 
duct. ... 2 

Unless the exercise of a power by govern¬ 
ment is authorized by words engrossed on 
parchment, and unless those words are exact 
and enduring, the test for official conduct 
vanishes-nnd along with it the trust of 
men, upon which in the long run govern¬ 
ment itself depends, 

The True Meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendement 

With that in mind, let us examine the 
meaning, the object, the intention, and the 
end sought to be served by the Fourteenth 
Amendment at the time of its ratification. 
Was it intended that the Fourteenth 
Amendment, in itself, should prohibit the 
States from maintaining racially separate 
public institutions? What, in terms of pub¬ 
lic schools, was meant by “the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States” and “die equal protection of the 
laws"? 

The questions can be answered; they 
can lie answered clearly and decisively. It 
should be remembered that 1868, after all, 
was not so terribly long ago. Records of 
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the period are conveniently available. No 
vital evidence is lost or missing. No reason 
exists for uncertainty. 

And what the evidence shows is this: 
Neither the Congress that proposed the 
Fourteenth Amendment , nor a single one of 
the thirty-seven States that considered it, 
understood that the amendment , of and by 
itself, outlawed segregation by race in the 
public schools. 

Three amendments were added to the 
Constitution in the five years that followed 
Appomattox. The first of these, the Thir¬ 
teenth Amendment, became effective in De¬ 
cember, r86y; it put an end to slavery, The 
last of these, the Fifteenth, became effective 
in March of 1870; it declared that the right 
to vote could not be abridged by reason 
of race or previous servitude. In between 
these came the Fourteenth, proposed in 
June of 1 8 ( 5 ( 5 , declared ratified in July of 
i 8 < 58 .... 

The Congress itself, it is clear, did not 
regard racial separation as inherently evil; 
It separated white and Negro in the con¬ 
gressional galleries, More importantly, on 
May 8, 1 8 ( 5 ( 5 , barely a month before both 
houses approved the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment, the Senate passed a bill (it became 
law in July) that established segregated 
schools in Washington and Georgetown 
"for the sole use of.,, colored children.” 3 
It is utterly incomprehensible that a Con¬ 
gress, if it intended the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment to prohibit racially separate public 
schools, simultaneously would have pro¬ 
vided for such schools. Yet that is precisely 
what the 39th Congress did. That is what 
the Congress, for more than eighty years 
thereafter, was to provide in Washington. 

Nor did the ratifying States have the 
slightest doubt on this point. In Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin, Negro populations were so in¬ 
finitesimally small that the question did not 
arise. This same thing was essentially true 
of Connecticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michi- 
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gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Rhode Is¬ 
land, where segregated schools either had 
been prohibited before the Fourteenth 
Amendment came along, or were prohibited 
contemporaneously witli its adoption. But 
witness the roll call of States in which the 
same legislatures that ratified the Fourteenth 
Amendment also provided for segregated 
schools: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kan¬ 
sas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. We may also note seven 
States in which segregated schools existed 
both before and after their ratification of 
the amendment; California, Illinois, Mis¬ 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, Let it also be observed that 
within two years after the amendment had 
been proclaimed, while it stall was fresh 
in everyone’s mind, Indiana and Maryland 
joined the other segregation States in estab¬ 
lishing racially separate schools, 

Can it be argued, seriously, that all the 
States were thus in immediate violation of 
the constitutional amendment they had just 
adopted? The question refutes itself. Forget 
the Southern States. Is it conceivable that 
Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania would 
have “prohibited” separate schools by a 
constitutional amendment and then instantly 
sanctioned them by State law? No, The 
evidence is overwhelming that the States, 
North and South, which ratified the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment plainly understood that 
it never was intended to prohibit the estab¬ 
lishment and operation of racially separate 
schools, provided only that the schools were 
substantially equal.... 

This plain, unequivocal agreement was 
comprehended not only by the Congress 
and by the State legislatures, but by both 
State and Federal judges also. In case after 
case, in the highest State courts, the pro¬ 
priety of separate schools repeatedly was 
upheld. When the question first reached 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
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guson, involving racially separate facili¬ 
ties in rail transportaion. In upholding a 
Louisiana statute, the Court held that such 
laws 

have been generally, if not universally, rec¬ 
ognized as within the competency of the 
State legislatures in the exercise of their 
police power. 

And the Court added, matter-of-factly: 

The most common instance of this is con¬ 
nected with the establishment of separate 
schools for white and colored children, 
which has been held to be a valid exercise 
of the legislative power even by courts of 
States where the political rights of the 
colored race have been longest and most 
earnestly enforced... . 4 

What the South says, in the matter of 
school segregation, is that the Court settled 
the question nearly sixty years ago. The 
Southern States thereafter had every right 
of law, and every guarantee of honor and 
fair dealing, to believe that they were pro¬ 
ceeding’ constitutionally in erecting and 
maintaining a system of racially separate 
schools. Had there not been such assurance 
-had there ever been a question of their 
reserved powers—this system would not 
have been established. The schools would 
not have been built, or would have been 
differently built. 

It was Senator Lyman Trumbull of 
Illinois, certainly no Southern sympathizer, 
who declared in 1872 that “the right to go 
to school is not a civil right and never 
was.” 6 The “right” of United States citizens, 
preserved from State abridgment by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, is a right to sub¬ 
stantially equal schools, not to the same or 
identical schools. And it is the earnest con¬ 
tention of the South today that however 
imperfect its efforts may have been in a 
poverty-stricken past to provide equal fa¬ 
cilities for the children of both races, it 
approaches that constitutional: objective 
now. The sole function of the courts, in 


2 Walton XL Hamilton, “Constitutionalism," Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 
>937)i IV, VS' 

8 14 Statutes at Large 343; sec also 13 Statutes 191. 


the Court thought it too plain for argu¬ 
ment. This was the case of Plessy vs. Fer- 

* 163 U.S. 537,544 

# Congressional Globe, 42nd Congress, znd session {1872), pp. 3,189. 
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the eyes of a South pleading for stability 
in our basic law, is to see to it that the 
intention of the law is fulfilled while the 
powers of the States over essentially do¬ 
mestic affairs are left unimpaired.... 

The Reasons jot Racial Separation 

It is not the primary purpose of this 
essay to defend school segregation, or dwell 
at any length upon the conditions by which 
the practice may be justified in the South 
today. To paraphrase Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall, it is a Constitution that is being 
here expounded. Yet some of the considera¬ 
tions that are uppermost in the minds of the 
South may well be sketched briefly, if 
only to emphasize the wisdom of the con¬ 
stitutional reservation to the States of con¬ 
trol over essentially domestic affairs. 

It was William Alexander Percy (and 
the Southern Negro had no truer friend) 
who once commented that white and black 
in the South, however strongly they may 
exchange affections, understand each other 
not at all. Between them, he said, is “a 
barrier of glass; you can’t sec it, you only 
strike it.” An understanding of this glass 
wall of separation is basic to any under¬ 
standing of the American South, yet noth¬ 
ing is more difficult for the visitor, intent 
upon diagnosing our social ills, to recognize 
or to comprehend. We of the South live, 
by necessity and perhaps by instinct, in a 
dual society. Though white and Negro may 
stand patiently in queues together, side by 
side in supermarkets and country stores; 
though we sleep at night a few hundred 
feet or a few acres apart, white and Negro 
dwell in essentially separate worlds. On this 
basic separation, the whole structure of 
Southern society is erected. Remove these 
pillars, tamper with them, undermine them, 
and the structure falls. 

There arc reasons for this separation. 
The experience of generations has demon¬ 
strated that in the South (whatever may be 
true of the Negro in urban areas of the 
North and West) the Negro race, as a 
race, has palpably different social, moral, 


and behavioral standards from those which 
obtain among the white race. After genera¬ 
tions of rising income, better housing, ex¬ 
panded education, improved communica- 
tions—after years of exposure to the ameni¬ 
ties of civilization from which the Negro 
might profit by example one out of every 
five Negro children in the South today is 
the product of illicit sexual union. The 
rate of Negro illegitimacy, indeed, is not 
improving: It grows worse, Thar necessary 
program of the professional welfare worker, 
styled "aid to dependent children," is very 
largely aid to Negro bastardy. When men¬ 
tion is made of these facts, the South's 
critics are wont to make two answers, one 
irrelevant, the other immaterial. The first 
is that “white slaveowners had Negro mis¬ 
tresses in Civil War days," which has noth¬ 
ing to do with the illegitimate offspring of 
Negro men and Negro women today, The 
second is that "low income and poor living 
conditions" account for it all, which is mi- 
answer to the palpable fact that an illicit 
pregnancy results not from a low paycheck, 
That such promiscuity must result in wide¬ 
spread venereal disease is as predictable as 
the case histories are demonstrable. In areas 
where Negroes make tip less than one-third 
of the population, colored patients account 
for 90 per cent of all reported .syphilis and 
gonorrhea. 

The undisciplined passions which find 
one outlet in sex find another in crime. 
There were in Richmond in one recent 
year thirty-four homicide cases; of these, 
twenty-eight were killings of Negroes by 
Negroes. Ir was a wholly typical year. The 
evidence in these cases follows a constant 
and elemental pattern: The unfaithful 
woman, the triflin' man; a fancied wrong, 
a bloody vengeance. Yet as often as not, 
the evidence discloses no rcason-no white 
man’s reason-that conceivably might justify 
murder: A quarrel, not even a serious quar¬ 
rel, and suddenly a razor flashes or a gun 
explodes, Monday morning in a Southern 
police court is a strange recital of Saturday 
nights in Jackson Ward. What was the fight 
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about? The defendant is mystified, “Me and 
Willie,” he says winningly, “we’s friends, 
judge.” And where is Willie? He lies in 
St. Philip Hospital, with forty-two stitches 
in his side. 

Out of this milieu come Negro children 
-and often one’s heart goes out to them— 
pathetically ill-equipped to compete with 
whites in public school education, As the 
experience of every Southern State has 
made vividly clear, Negro pupils as a group 
are woefully less educable than white pu¬ 
pils as a group. In reading, in reasoning, in 
educational aptitudes, in all the standardized 
tests that produce an “I.Q.,” the median 
Negro at the eighth grade level customarily 
is found nearly three school years behind 
the median white. Is this deficiency to be 
blamed upon the quality of the South’s 
Negro schools? Basically, the same findings 
have turned up in the District of Columbia, 
where a bounteous Congress in times past 
provided the finest Negro schools on earth, 

These arc harsh truths to set down. 
They arc truths that Negro leaders seldom 
bring themselves to face. The figures, says 
Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, shrugging 
his well-groomed shoulders, are only “sta¬ 
tistics,” Yet these and many other considera¬ 
tions go far to explain the insistence—the 
determination-of white parents in the 
South to maintain separate schools, They 
feel, and with some reason, that when the 
white people of a community have provided 
9j per cent of the funds for a Negro 
school, the white people have done all that 
should be required of them. To be told 
that not only their taxes, but their sons 
and daughters also, must be subrogated to 
the Negro-this is to ask of them something 
they ought not to be compelled to sur¬ 
render. 

What is it that the Court, in effect, has 
commanded the South to give up? It is 
no less than this: The basis of the South’s 
society, the vitality of her culture, The 
Southern States are ordered, subject to 
drastic penalities, either to abandon their 
schools or to breach the immutable law by 
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which the South’s character has been pre¬ 
served, And the law is this: That white 
and black cannot come together, as equals, 
in any relationship that is intimate, personal 
and prolonged, And when to these guides 
are added further considerations of sex, 
and of compulsion, the barrier is complete. 

Now, the only place— only place- in 
which this line is threatened, and the law 
put in jeopardy, is in the field of public ed¬ 
ucation. On buses, in elevators, in crowded 
stores, in arenas and ballparks, the races 
may be brought intimately together as 
equals, but the relation is not personal and 
it is not prolonged, On inter-racial boards 
and commissions, the relationship is of 
equals, it may be personal, it often is pro¬ 
longed; but it is not intimate. 

Public schools are something else en¬ 
tirely, Here the relationship is keenly inti¬ 
mate—as intimate as two desks touching, as 
two toilets in a washroom. It is personal- 
the social mingling of boys and girls in the 
same school activities, It is prolonged over 
the twelve-year period of elementary and 
secondary education. In the formative years 
of adolescence, the element of sex arises in 
its most dangerous and experimental form, 
And whether school attendance is required 
by law, or dictated by society, the element of 
compulsion exists. To integrate the schools of 
the Southern States thus is to demand a re¬ 
lationship forbidden by the mores of the peo¬ 
ple; and it is to risk, twenty or thirty years 
hence, a widespread racial amalgamation 
and a debasement of the society as a whole, 
This the Southern States are determined to 
resist, They will resist for a long, long time, 

One thing more should be said: The 
South does not regard itself, in maintaining 
school separation, as “indicting a whole 
race.” Every informed Southerner acknowl- 
edges -of course he acknowledges-that 
there are first-class Negro communities and 
hosts of decent, respectable, law-abiding Ne¬ 
gro teachers, bankers, students, artisans, and 
servants. The South knows this better than 
any other region. For in no other part of the 
country has the industrious Negro advanced 
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further, or progressed more rapidly, or been 
more rewarded for individual merit than in 
the Southern States, The pity is that the in¬ 
dustrious are relatively so few. 

The Future of Public Schools 
in the South 

It is objected, to be sure, that the South’s 
system of segregated education imposes un¬ 
fairly upon the individual Negro student of 
unusual brilliance and capacity; it is urged 
that constitutional rights are individual, that 
they attain to each citizen in his own right, 
and not as part of any group. The objec¬ 
tion would have validity only if constitu¬ 
tional rights were absolute rights, to be 
exercised by each person at his unfettered 
will. But no right is an absolute right, The 
right of free exercise of religion docs not 
sanction the handling of rattlesnakes at a 
Faith Healers’ public meeting. The right of 
free speech, as Holmes once observed, gives 
no man the right to cry "fire!” in a crowded 
theater. The right to bear arms embraces 
no right to conceal a pistol, Rights arc in¬ 
dividual and "absolute” only as their exer¬ 
cise does not adversely affect the rights of 
others. 

So far as the Negro student’s “right” is 
concerned in the matter at bar, he holds 
no right to an education at public expense. 
No one does, The maintenance of public 
schools is a State and local function, to be 
continued or abandoned as the people 
choose. In the field of education, all that 
is required is that, if public education be 
provided, substantially equal opportunities 
shall be made available to all. The Four¬ 
teenth Amendment, to quote Thomas 
Cooley, never was intended to require “that 
every person in the land shall possess the 
same rights and privileges as every other 
person.” The amendment, he said, “contem¬ 
plates classes of person, and the protection 
given by the law is to be deemed equal, if 
all persons in the same classes are treated 

“Thomas Cooley, Co?istitutional Limitations 
California 344. 
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alike under like circumstances and condi¬ 
tions both as to privileges conferred and 
liabilities imposed.”.. 

One way or another for good or ill, the 
South will live through the problems cre¬ 
ated by the Court’s opinion of May 17, 
1954. As this is written, a sort of lull has 
come upon us. What began as a sudden and 
violent storm in the summer of 1954 has 
settled down in the late autumn of 1956 
to slow and steady rain. Now and then, as 
in Sturgis and Clinton, lightning flashes; 
but over most of the South, the people 
have dosed their shutters. From time to 
time we even talk of other things, Many of 
us had begun to think we never would. 
Compulsory race-mixing is progressing 
gradually through the border States, but 
the movement has not advanced to the 
point that a permanent pattern has emerged. 
Here and there in the cities, as in Washing¬ 
ton, it seems evident that integration in 
schools in time will result in greater segre¬ 
gation of neighborhoods. In most urban 
areas, the prospect is that the Court’s socio¬ 
logical objective will be effectively frus¬ 
trated simply by the unwillingness of a free 
people to be coerced into a pattern of liv¬ 
ing unacceptable to them. It is fax* more 
difficult to venture predictions as to rural 
areas, especially in the Deep South. Here 
the melancholy prospect is that, driven to 
a hard choice of bitter alternatives, many 
counties will abandon public education al¬ 
together, Compelled finally to choose be¬ 
tween mixed schools and no schools, they 
will take no schools—that is to say, no 
public schools, for white parents, at least, 
may be expected to form private educa¬ 
tional corporations and educate their chil¬ 
dren without tax support. 

What happens to the Negro children in 
these rural areas? God knows. The ques¬ 
tion troubles the thoughtful Southerner far 
more than it appears to trouble either the 
Supreme Court or the NAACP. For the 
Southerner, accustomed to looking after 

(6th Ed.), p. 704, quoted in People v. Bruy, toy 
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the Negro, cannot adjust easily to the idea 
of leaving the Negro to fend for himself. 
Neither can he adjust, at all, to the idea 
of an intimate social relationship with in¬ 
dividuals of a different race. He is appre¬ 
hensive for what the future holds; the 
tradition of defeat lies within him. Yet he 
is patient, and he feels that time is on his 
side; one Reconstruction ended when his 
foes wore out, and he is possessed of that 
tradition too. 

Probably it is fruitless to speculate too 
much on the road ahead, The South sees 
itself, in all this, as a child of Atreus. End¬ 
lessly it travels down the corridors of time, 
pursued like Orestes by fates it could not 
have prevented and cannot possibly deter. 
The essence of Greek tragedy, Richmond 
Lattimore once wrote, is not that it pits 
right against wrong, but that it pits right 
against right. This is the core of the 
South’s tragedy also, for the white South¬ 
erner, enmeshed in the web of a dual so¬ 
ciety, is not insensitive to the aspirations 
and desires of the Negro people with whom 
he dwells in so intimate a remoteness. He 
recognizes a certain rightness in Negro de¬ 
mands; and until the school crisis arose, 
the white South had been moving in a score 
of areas toward relief of grievances: In the 
hiring of Negro police and Negro firemen, 
in the election of Negroes to public office, 
in the gradual relinquishment of Jim Crow 
laws in places of public assembly, in the 
opening of new job opportunities to Ne¬ 
groes equally with whites—in these and in 
other fields, without the compulsion of 
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court proceedings, perceptible changes were 
taking place. Many other changes, not in¬ 
volving the intimate, personal, and pro¬ 
longed relationship of equals, could have 
been foreseen. 

Now, with the Negro’s threat to the 
white South’s schools, the customs that had 
been yielding have stiffened again. Until 
May of 1954, southern cities were building 
public swimming pools, white and Negro, 
with public funds; that work has stopped. 
The increasing pattern, in both urban areas 
and in rural communities, is one of private 
recreational corporations, financed by in¬ 
dividual families for their own use only. 
In one Virginia community, which had for 
years operated a municipal golf course with 
certain days set aside for Negro use, Ne¬ 
groes sued for completely integrated opera¬ 
tion. The suit never even came to trial. 
The course simply was sold the next day, 
in fee simple, to a fraternal lodge; and the 
sign at the front gate now reads, For 
Members and Guests only. 

A fair presumption is that the future 
holds a great deal more of this; and the 
two societies, black and white, instead of 
coming closer together in the South, will 
go more rigidly apart. If private school 
operation is found to work successfully in 
rural communities where public schools are 
abandoned, a number of fair-sized cities 
may also switch to a private operation. The 
South’s determination to preserve its essen¬ 
tial institutions, and to stave off what is seen 
as the catastrophe of racial amalgamation, 
grows daily more resolute. 
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A PROGRAM TO SECURE NEGRO RIGHTS’ 

Martin Luther King, Jr, it the Southern Negro clergymen echo teas 
awarded the Nobel Pace Price in i (i<< for his leadership m tlxmtm- 
merit to seme Negro rights though mtMtiolcm action- lie has re- 
corded his experiences and his philosophy in three books: Striae l oward 
Freedom (/;;#), Measure of a Man 0 WJ>)» nml Wty Wc ( ' ;ml '* ait 
(¥4). 


The last half century has seen crucial 
changes in the life of the American Negro. 
The social upheavals of the two world wars, 
the great depression, and the spread of the 
automobile have made it both possible and 
necessary for the Negro to move away 
from his former Isolation on the rural plan¬ 
tation. The decline of agriculture and the 
parallel growth of industry have drawn 
large numbers of Negroes to urban centers 
and brought about a gradual improvement 
in their economic status. New contacts have 
led to a broadened outlook and new possi¬ 
bilities for educational advance. All of 
these factors have conjoined to cause the 
Negro to take a fresh look at himself. His 
expanding life experiences have created 
within him a consciousness that he is an 
equal element in a larger social compound 
and accordingly should be given rights and 
privileges commensurate with his new re¬ 
sponsibilities. Once plagued with a tragic 
sense of inferiority resulting from the 
crippling effects of slavery and segregation, 
the Negro has now been driven to reevalu¬ 
ate himself, He has come to feel that he is 
somebody. His religion reveals to him that 
God loves all His children and that the 
important thing about a man is not "his 
specificity but his fundamcntunT’-not the 
texture of his hair or the color of his skin 
but his eternal worth to God. 

This growing self-respect has inspired 
the Negro with a new determination to 
struggle and sacrifice until first-class citizen¬ 
ship becomes a reality,.,, Indeed, if first- 


class citizenship is to become a reality for 
the Negro he must assume the primary re¬ 
sponsibility for making it so, Integration is 
not some lavish dish that the federal govern¬ 
ment or the white liberal will pass out on 
a silver platter while the Negro merely 
furnishes the appetite. One of die most 
damaging effects of past segregation on the 
personality of the Negro may well be that 
he has been victimized with the delusion 
that others should be more concerned than 
himself about his citizenship rights. 

In this period of social change, the 
Negro must come to see that there is much 
he himself can do about his plight. 11c may 
be uneducated or poverty stricken, but 
these handicaps must not prevent him from 
seeing that he has within his being the 
power to alter his fate. The Negro can 
take direct action against injustice without 
waiting for the government to act or a 
majority to agree with him or a court to 
rule in his favor, 

"■ i .. ;,l 

The Ways Open to the Negro 

Oppressed people deal with their oppres¬ 
sion in three characteristic ways, One way 
is acquiescence; the oppressed resign them¬ 
selves to their doom. They tacitly adjust 
themselves to oppression, and thereby be¬ 
come conditioned to it. In every movement 
toward freedom some of the oppressed pre¬ 
fer to remain oppressed. Almost aft k> yean 
ago Moses set out to lead the children of 
Israel from the slavery of Egypt to the l 

freedom of the promised land. He soon | 


* Martin Luther King, Jr., from Stride Toward Freedom: The Montgomery Story (New York: 
Harper t Bros, 1958), pp, 189-224. Abridged and edited with permission of the author, Copyright© 
1958 by Martin Luther King, Jr, Reprinted with permission or Harper & Row, Publishers, me. 
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discovered that slaves do not always wel¬ 
come their deliverers. They become accus¬ 
tomed to being slaves. They would rather 
bear those ills they have, as Shakespeare 
pointed out, than flee to others that they 
know not of. They prefer the “fleshpots 
of Egypt” to the ordeals of emancipation, 

There is such a thing as the freedom of 
exhaustion. Some people are so worn down 
by the yoke of oppression that they give 
up. A few years ago in the slum areas of 
Atlanta, a Negro guitarist used to sing al¬ 
most daily: “Ben down so long that down 
don’t bother me.” This is the type of nega¬ 
tive freedom and resignation that often 
engulfs the life of the oppressed. 

But this is not the way out. To accept 
passively an unjust system is to cooperate 
with that system; thereby the oppressed 
become as evil as the oppressor. Non- 
cooperation with evil is as much a moral 
obligation as is cooperation with good. The 
oppressed must never allow the conscience 
of the oppressor to slumber. Religion re¬ 
minds every man that he is his brother’s 
keeper, To accept injustice or segregation 
passively is to say to the oppressor that his 
actions are morally right. It is a way of 
allowing his conscience to fall asleep. At 
this moment the oppressed fails to be his 
brother’s keeper, So acquiescence-while of¬ 
ten the easier way-is not the moral way, 
It is the way of the coward, The Negro 
cannot win the respect of his oppressor by 
acquiescing; he merely increases the op¬ 
pressor’s arrogance and contempt. Ac¬ 
quiescence is interpreted as proof of the 
Negro’s inferiority. The Negro cannot win 
the respect of the white people of the South 
or the peoples of the world if he is willing 
to sell the future of his children for his 
personal and immediate comfort and safety. 

A second way that oppressed people 
sometimes deal with oppression is to resort 
to physical violence and corroding hatred. 
Violence often brings about momentary 
results. Nations have frequently won their 
independence in battle. But in spite of tem¬ 
porary victories, violence never brings per¬ 
manent peace, It solves no social problem; 
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it merely creates new and more compli¬ 
cated ones. 

Violence as a way of achieving racial 
justice is both impractical and immoral. It 
is impractical because it is a descending 
spiral ending in destruction for all. The old 
law of an eye for an eye leaves everybody 
blind. It is immoral because it seeks to 
humiliate the opponent rather than win his 
understanding; it seeks to annihilate rather 
than to convert. Violence is immoral be¬ 
cause it thrives on hatred rather than love. 
It destroys community and makes brother¬ 
hood impossible, It leaves society in mono¬ 
logue rather than dialogue. Violence ends 
by defeating itself. It creates bitterness in 
the survivors and brutality in the destroy¬ 
ers. A voice echoes through time saying 
to every potential Peter, “Put up your 
sword.” History is cluttered with the 
wreckage of nations that failed to follow 
this command. 

If the American Negro and other vic¬ 
tims of oppression succumb to the tempta¬ 
tion of using violence in the struggle for 
freedom, future generations will be the 
recipients of a desolate night of bitterness, 
and our chief legacy to them will be an 
endless reign of meaningless chaos. Vio¬ 
lence is not the way, 

The third way open to oppressed people 
in their quest for freedom is the way of 
nonviolent resistance, Like the synthesis in 
Hegelian philosophy, the principle of non¬ 
violent resistance seeks to reconcile the 
truths of two opposites—acquiescence and 
violence-while avoiding the extremes and 
immoralities of both, The nonviolent re¬ 
sistor agrees with the person who acqui¬ 
esces that one should not be physically ag¬ 
gressive toward his opponent; but he 
balances the equation by agreeing with the 
person of violence that evil must be re¬ 
sisted. He avoids the nonresistance of the 
former and the violent resistance of the 
latter, With nonviolent resistance, no in¬ 
dividual or group need submit to any 
wrong, nor need anyone resort to violence 
in order to right a wrong, 

It seems to me that this is the method 
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that must guide the actions of the Negro 
in the present crisis in race relations. 
Through nonviolent resistance the Negro 
will be able to rise to the noble height of 
opposing the unjust system while loving 
the perpetrators of the system. The Negro 
must work passionately and unrelentingly 
for full stature as a citizen, but lie must 
not use inferior methods to gain it. He 
must never come to terms with falsehood, 
malice, hate, or destruction. 

Nonviolent resistance makes it possible 
for the Negro to remain in the South and 
struggle for his rights. The Negro’s prob¬ 
lem will not be solved by running away. 
He cannot listen to the glib suggestion of 
those who would urge him to migrate en 
masse to other sections of the country. By 
grasping his great opportunity in the 
South he can make a lasting contribution 
to the moral strength of the nation and set 
a sublime example of courage for genera¬ 
tions yet unborn. 

By nonviolent resistance, the Negro can 
also enlist all men of good will in his strug¬ 
gle for equality. The problem is not a 
purely racial one, with Negroes set against 
whites. In the end, it' is not a straggle be¬ 
tween people at all, but a tension between 
justice and injustice. Nonviolent resistance 
is not aimed against oppressors but against 
oppression. Under its banner consciences, 
not racial groups, are enlisted. 

Militance Without Violence 

If the Negro is to achieve the goal of 
integration, he must organize himself into 
a militant and nonviolent mass movement. 
All three elements are indispensable, The 
movement for equality and justice can only 
be a success if it has both a mass and mili¬ 
tant character; the barriers to be overcome 
require both. Nonviolence is an imperative 
in order to bring about ultimate com¬ 
munity, 

A mass movement of a militant quality 
that, is not at the same time committed to 
nonviolence tends to generate conflict, 
which in turn breeds anarchy. The support 
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of the participants and the sympathy of 
the uncommitted are both inhibited by the 
threat that bloodshed will engulf the com¬ 
munity, This reaction in turn encourages 
the opposition to threaten and resort to 
force. When, however, the mass movement 
repudiates violence while moving reso¬ 
lutely toward its goal, its opponents are re¬ 
vealed as the instigators and practitioners 
of violence if it occurs, Then public sup¬ 
port is magnetically attracted to the advo¬ 
cates of nonviolence, while those who em¬ 
ploy violence are literally disarmed bv 
overwhelming sentiment against their stand. 

Only through a nonviolent approach 
can the fears of the white community l>e 
mitigated. A guilt-ridden white minority 
lives in fear that if the Negro should ever 
attain power, he would act without re¬ 
straint or pity to revenge the injustices 
and brutality of the years. It is something 
like a parent who continually mistreats a 
son. One day that parent raises his hand to 
strike the son, only to discover that the 
son is now as tall as he is. The parent is 
suddenly afraid-fearful that the son will 
use his new physical power to repay his 
parent for all the blows of the past. 

The Negro, once a helpless child, has 
now grown up politcally, culturally, ami 
economically. Many white men fear re¬ 
taliation, The job of the Negro is to show 
them that they have nothing to fear, that 
the Negro understands and forgives and is 
ready to forget the past. He must con¬ 
vince the white man that all he seeks is jus¬ 
tice, for both himself and the uohite man. 
A mass movement exercising nonviolence 
is an object lesson in power under disci¬ 
pline, a demonstration to the white com¬ 
munity that if such a movement attained a 
degree of strength, it would use its power 
creatively and not vengefully. 

Nonviolence can touch men where the 
law cannot reach them, When the law reg¬ 
ulates behavior it plays an indirect part in 
molding public sentiment. The enforcement 
of the law is itself a form of peaceful per¬ 
suasion, But the law needs help. The 
courts can order desegregation of the pub- 
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lie schools, But what can be done to miti¬ 
gate the fears, to disperse the hatred, vio¬ 
lence, and irrationality gathered around 
school integration, to take the initiative out 
of the hands of racial demagogues, to re¬ 
lease respect for the law? In the end, for 
laws to be obeyed, men must believe they 
are right. 

Here nonviolence comes in as the ulti¬ 
mate form of persuasion. It is the method 
which seeks to implement the just law by 
appealing to the conscience of the great 
decent majority who through blindness, 
fear, pride, or irrationality have allowed 
their consciences to sleep. 

The nonviolent resistors can summarize 
their message in the following simple terms: 
We will take direct action against injustice 
without waiting for other agencies to act. 
We will not obey unjust laws or submit 
to unjust practices. We will do this peace¬ 
fully, openly, cheerfully because our aim 
is to persuade. We adopt the means of non¬ 
violence because our end is a community 
at peace with itself. We will try to per¬ 
suade with our words, but if our words 
fail, wc will try to persuade with our acts. 
We will always be willing to talk and seek 
fair compromise, but we arc ready to suffer 
when necessary and even risk our lives to 
became witnesses to the truth as we see it, 

The way of nonviolence means a will¬ 
ingness to suffer and sacrifice. It may mean 
going to jail, If such is the case the re¬ 
sistor must be willing to fill the jail houses 
of the South. It may even mean physical 
death, But if physical death is the price 
that a man must pay to free his children 
and his white brethren from a permanent 
death of the spirit, then nothing could be 
more redemptive.... 

American Negroes must come to the 
point where they can say to their white 
brothers, paraphrasing the words of 
Gandhi: “We will match your capacity 
to inflict suffering with our capacity to en¬ 
dure suffering, Wc will meet your physi¬ 
cal force with soul force. Wc will not hate 
you, but we cannot in all good conscience 
obey your Unjust laws. Do to us what you 
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will and we will still love you. Bomb our 
homes and threaten our children; send your 
hooded perpetrators of violence into our 
communities and drag us out on some way- 
side road, beating us and leaving us half 
dead, and we will still love you. But we 
will soon wear you down by our capacity 
to suffer. And in winning our freedom we 
will so appeal to your heart and conscience 
that we will win you in the process.” 

Realism impels me to admit that many 
Negroes will find it difficult to follow the 
path of nonviolence. Some will consider it 
senseless; some will argue that they have 
neither the strength nor the courage to 
join in such a mass demonstration of non¬ 
violent action, As E, Franklin Frazier points 
out in Black Bourgeoisie, many Negroes 
are occupied in a middle-class struggle for 
status and prestige. They are more con¬ 
cerned about “conspicuous consumption” 
than about the cause of justice, and are 
probably not prepared for the ordeals and 
sacrifices involved in nonviolent action. 
Fortunately, however, the success of this 
method is not dependent on its unanimous 
acceptance, A few Negroes in every com¬ 
munity, unswervingly committed to the 
nonviolent way, can persuade hundreds of 
others at least to use nonviolence as a tech¬ 
nique and serve as the moral force to 
awaken the slumbering national con¬ 
science, ... 

Mahatma Gandhi never had more than 
one hundred persons absolutely committed 
to his philosophy. But with this small group 
of devoted followers, he galvanized the 
whole of India, and through a magnificent 
feat of nonviolence challenged the might 
of the British Empire and won freedom 
for his people. 

This method of nonviolence will not 
work miracles overnight, Men are not easily 
moved from their mental ruts, their prej¬ 
udiced and irrational feelings, When the 
underprivileged demand freedom, the priv¬ 
ileged first react with bitterness and re¬ 
sistance, Even when the demands are 
couched in nonviolent terms, the initial re¬ 
sponse is the same. Nehru once remarked 
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that the British were never so angry as 
when the Indians resisted them with non¬ 
violence, that he never saw eyes so full of 
hate as those of the British troops to whom 
he turned the other cheek when they heat 
him with lathis. But nonviolent resistance at 
least changed the minds and hearts of the 
Indians, however impervious the British 
may have appeared. “Wc cast away our 
fear,” says Nehru. And in the end the 
British not only granted freedom to India 
but came to have a new respect for the 
Indians. Today a mutual friendship based 
on complete equality exists between these 
two peoples within the Commonwealth.... 

The nonviolent approach docs not im¬ 
mediately change the heart of the oppres¬ 
sor. It first does something to the hearts and 
souls of those committed to it. It gives 
them new self-respect; it calls up resources 
of strength and courage that they did not 
know they had. Finally it reaches the op¬ 
ponent and so stirs his conscience that rec¬ 
onciliation becomes a reality. 

Restoring the Broken Community 

I suggest this approach because I think 
it is the only way to reestablish the broken 
community. Court orders and federal en¬ 
forcement agencies will be of inestimable 
value in achieving desegregation. But de¬ 
segregation is only a partial, though neces¬ 
sary, step toward the ultimate goal which 
we seek to realize. Desegregation will break 
down the legal barriers, and bring men to¬ 
gether physically. But something must hap¬ 
pen so to touch the hearts and souls of men 
that they will come together, not because 
the law says it, but because it is natural and 
right. In other words, our ultimate goal is 
integration which is genuine intergroup 
and interpersonal living. Only through non¬ 
violence can this goal be attained, for the 
aftermath of nonviolence is reconciliation 
and the creation of the beloved community. 

It is becoming clear that the Negro is 
in for a season of suffering. As victories 
for civil rights mount in the federal courts, 
angry passions and deep prejudices are fur¬ 
ther aroused. The mountain of state and 
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local segregation laws still stands. Negro 
leaders continue to be arrested and harassed 
under city ordinances, and their homes con¬ 
tinue to be bombed. State laws continue to 
be enacted to circumvent integration. I pray 
that, recognizing the necessity of suffering, 
the Negro will make of it a virtue. To 
suffer in a righteous cause is to grow to 
our humanity’s full stature. If only to save 
himself from bitterness, the Negro needs 
the vision to see the ordeals of this genera¬ 
tion as the opportunity to transfigure him¬ 
self and American society. If he has to go 
to jail for the cause of freedom, let him 
enter it in the fashion Gandhi urged his 
countrymen, “as the bridegroom enters the 
bride’s chambcr”-chat is, with a little trepi¬ 
dation but with a great expectation. 

Nonviolence is a way of humility and 
self-restraint. We Negroes talk a great deal 
about our rights, and rightly so. We 
proudly proclaim that three-fourths of the 
people of the world are colored. Wc have 
the privilege of watching in our generation 
the great drama of freedom and independ¬ 
ence as it unfolds in Asia and Africa. All 
of these things are in line with the work 
of Providence. We must be sure, however, 
that we accept them in the right spirit. 
In an effort to achieve freedom in Amer¬ 
ica, Asia, and Africa wc must not try to 
leap from a position of disadvantage to 
one of advantage, thus subverting justice. 
We must seek democracy and not the sub¬ 
stitution of one tyranny for another. Our 
aim must never be to defeat or humiliate 
the white man. We must not become vic¬ 
timized with a philosophy of black su¬ 
premacy. God is not interested merely in 
the freedom of black men, and brown 
men, and yellow men; God is interested in 
the freedom of the whole human race. 

The nonviolent approach provides an 
answer to the long debated question of 
gradualism verms immediacy. On the one 
hand it prevents one from falling into the 
sort of patience which is an excuse for 
do-nothingism and escapism, ending up in 
standstillism. On the other hand it saves 
one from the irresponsible words which 
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estrange without reconciling and the hasty 
judgment which is blind to the necessities 
of social process. It recognizes the need 
for moving toward the goal of justice with 
wise restraint and calm reasonableness. But 
it also recognizes the immorality of slow¬ 
ing up in the move toward justice and 
capitulating to the guardians of an unjust 
status quo. It recognizes that social change 
cannot come overnight. But it causes one 
to work as if it were a possibility the next 
morning. 

Through nonviolence we avoid the 
temptation of taking on the psychology of 
victors. Thanks largely to the noble and 
invaluable work of the NAACP, we have 
won great victories in the federal courts. 
But we must not be self-satisfied. We must 
respond to every decision with an under¬ 
standing of those who have opposed us, 
and with acceptance of the new adjustments 
that the court orders pose for them. We 
must act in such a way that our victories 
will be triumphs for good will in all men, 
white and Negro. 

Nonviolence is essentially a positive con¬ 
cept. Its corollary must always be growth. 
On the one hand nonviolence requires non¬ 
cooperation with evil; on the other hand it 
requires cooperation with the constructive 
forces of good. Without this constructive 
aspect noncooperation ends where it be¬ 
gins. Therefore, the Negro must get to 
work on a program with a broad range 
of positive goals. 

What the Negro Can Do for Himself 

One point in the Negro’s program 
should be a plan to improve his own eco¬ 
nomic lot. Through the establishment of 
credit unions, savings and loan associations, 
and cooperative enterprises the Negro can 
greatly improve his economic status. He 
must develop habits of thrift and tech¬ 
niques of wise investment. He must not 
wait for the end of segregation that lies at 
the basis of his economic deprivation; he 
must act now to lift himself up by his own 
bootstraps. 

The constructive program ahead must 
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include a campaign to get Negroes to reg¬ 
ister and vote. Certainly they face many 
external barriers. All types of underhanded 
methods are still being used in the South 
to prevent the Negroes from voting, and 
the success of these efforts is not only un¬ 
just, it is a real embarrassment to the nation 
we love and must protect. The advocacy 
of free elections in Europe by American 
officials is hypocrisy when free elections 
are not held in great sections of America. 

But external resistance is not the only 
present barrier to Negro voting. Apathy 
among the Negroes themselves is also a 
factor. Even where the polls are open to 
all, Negroes have shown themselves too 
slow to exercise their voting privileges. 
There must be a concerted effort on the 
part of Negro leaders to arouse their peo¬ 
ple from their apathetic indifference to this 
obligation of citizenship. In the past, apathy 
was a moral failure. Today, it is a form of 
moral and political suicide. 

The constructive program ahead must 
include a vigorous attempt to improve the 
Negro’s personal standards. It must be re¬ 
iterated that the standards of the Negro as 
a group kg behind not because of an in¬ 
herent inferiority, but because of the fact 
that segregation does exist. The “behavior 
deviants” within the Negro community 
stem from the economic deprivation, emo¬ 
tional frustration, and social isolation which 
are the inevitable concomitants of segrega¬ 
tion. When the white man argues that seg¬ 
regation should continue because of the 
Negro’s lagging standards, he fails to see 
that the standards lag because of segrega¬ 
tion. 

Yet Negroes must be honest enough to 
admit that our standards do often fall short. 
One of the sure signs of maturity is the 
ability to rise to the point of self-criticism. 
Whenever we are objects of criticism from 
white men, even though the criticisms are 
maliciously directed and mixed with half- 
truths, we must pick out the elements of 
truth and make them the basis of creative 
reconstruction. We must not let the fact 
that we are the victims of injustice lull 
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us into abrogating responsibility for our 
own lives. 

Our crime rate is far too high. Our level 
of cleanliness is frequently far too low. Too 
often those of us who are in the middle 
class live above our means, spend money on 
nonessentials and frivolities, and fail to give 
to serious causes, organizations, and edu¬ 
cational institutions that so desperately 
need funds. We are too often loud and 
boisterous, and spend far too much on 
drink. Even the most poverty-stricken 
among us can purchase a tcn-ccnt bar of 
soap; even the most uneducated among us 
can have high morals. Through commu¬ 
nity agencies and religious institutions 
Negro leaders must develop a positive pro¬ 
gram through which Negro youth can be¬ 
come adjusted to urban living and im¬ 
prove their general level of behavior, Since 
crime often grows out of a sense of futility 
and despair, Negro parents must be urged 
to give their children the love, attention, 
and sense of belonging that a segregated 
society deprives them of. By improving 
our standards here and now we will go a 
long way toward breaking down the argu¬ 
ments of the segregationist, 

This then must be our present program: 
Nonviolent resistance to all forms of racial 
injustice, including state and local laws and 
practices, even when this means going to 
jail; and imaginative, bold, constructive ac¬ 
tion to end the demoralization caused by 
the legacy of slavery and segregation, in¬ 
ferior schools, slums, and second-class citi¬ 
zenship, The nonviolent struggle, if con¬ 
ducted with the dignity and courage al¬ 
ready shown by the people of Montgomery 
and the children of Little Rock, will in it¬ 


self help end the demoralization; but a new 
frontal assault on the poverty, disease, and 
ignorance of a people too long ignored by 
America’s conscience will make victory 
more certain. 

In short, we must work on two fronts. 
On the one hand, we must continue to re¬ 
sist the system of segregation which is the 
basic cause of our lagging standards; on the 
other hand we must work constructively 
to improve the standards themselves. There 
must he a rhythmic alternation between 
attacking the causes anti healing the effects, 

This a great hour for the Negro. The 
challenge is here. To become the instru¬ 
ments of a great idea is a privilege that 
history gives only occasionally. Arnold 
Toynbee says in A Study of History that 
it may lie the Negro who will give the new 
spiritual dynamic to Western civilization 
that it so desperately needs to survive. I 
hope this is possible. The spiritual power 
that the Negro can radiate to the world 
comes from love, understanding, good will, 
and nonviolence. It may even be possible 
for the Negro, through adherence to non¬ 
violence, so to challenge the nations of the 
world that they will seriously seek an al¬ 
ternative to war and destruction. In a day 
when Sputniks and Explorers dash through 
outer space and guided ballistic missiles arc 
carving highways of death through the 
stratosphere, nobody can win a war. To¬ 
day the choice is no longer between vio¬ 
lence and nonviolence. It is either non¬ 
violence or nonexistence. The Negro may 
be God’s appeal to this age an age drifting 
rapidly to its doom, The eternal appeal 
takes the form of a warning: "All who 
take the sword will perish by the sword.” 


The Communist Party U.S.A.: 

How Much Freedom for Subversives? 


It is possible to say many true things about the American Communist 
movement,” Theodore Draper has said, “and yet not the whole truth.” 1 
Part of the truth, as Congress has seen it, is that Communism presents, both 
internally and externally, “a clear and present danger to the security of the 
United States and to the existence of free American institutions.” 2 On the 
strength of this stern indictment American Communists have been deprived 
of many of the rights and privileges enjoyed by their fellow citizens. They 
arc free to vote but not for candidates of their own choice because every¬ 
where the party has been barred, directly or indirectly, from a place on the 
ballot. They may work for a private concern if it is willing to employ them, 
but not if it lias a defense contract with the government. They may still 
be drafted for military service, but they may not hold any civilian job 
with the government-local, state or national, They arc free to move about 
the country, but until recently they were not free to leave it, for until 
the Supreme Court declared the provision unconstitutional in 1964, a Com¬ 
munist was forbidden under the Internal Security Act of 1950 even to apply 
for a passport. They may still belong to the party, but if it can be proven 
in court that they arc active and dedicated, rather than merely nominal, 
members who have advocated the need for revolution as something more 
than abstract doctrine, the consequence may be dire indeed.* Under the 
Smith Act of 1940 they may be fined up to 120,000 and sent to prison for as 
long as twenty years, and under the Communist Control Act of 1954 they 
may even lose their citizenship. 

The party itself has also been hobbled by a number of restrictions, some 
of which have not yet- as of 1965- been tested in the courts. The party is no 
longer allowed to receive contributions in money or in service from govern¬ 
ment employees and defense workers, and unlike other non-profit organiza¬ 
tions, it must pay the full federal tax on its income. Nor may the party or 
any other organization which it dominates or controls distribute their pub¬ 
lications across state lines or sponsor a radio or television broadcast unless it 
plainly identifies itself as a Communist organization. For all practical pur¬ 
poses, it can be said, the Communist party has been outlawed in the United 
States. 

1 Theodore Draper, The Roots of American Communism (New York, 1957), p. 3. 
This is the first volume of a series which promises to be the definitive study of Communist 
influence in American life. Professor Clinton Rossiter of Cornell University is general 
editor. 

2 Internal Security Act of 1950, Section 2 (ij), 64 Stat. 987. Under the Communist Con¬ 
trol Act of 1954, the party’s existence is proclaimed to be “a clear, present and continuing 
danger to the security of the United States" (58 Stat. 775. The emphasis is the editor’s. 

3 See v. United States, 367 U.S. 203 (1961), 
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As if these legal disabilities were not enough, Communists and persons 
associated with them have lost much of their right to privacy. 1 he name 
and address of every avowed member of the Communist party or any of its 
action-or front-organization are known to the Department of Justice, and 
no Communist can be sure that he is not under some kind of surveillance. 
At any time, too, he may be haled before a legislative committee and ordered 
to tell what he knows not only about his own activities but about those of 
his associates. The only way he can be reasonably sure to avoid a fine and 
jail sentence for contempt for refusing to testify is to plead the privilege 
against self-incrimination, and in the public mind this plea may well be more 
incriminating than a full and truthful answer. He is also fair game for any 
private vigilante group which believes the safety of the Republic requires 
his further exposure and harassment. Truly, American Communists are what 
Justice Douglas has said they are-“miserable merchants of unwanted ideas.” 1 

If their treatment appears to be harsh, Communists have no one to blame 
but themselves. From the start they have insisted that they must be taken 
seriously as revolutionaries, and a frightened, middle-class America has been 
only too willing to take them at their word. In its original constitution of 
1919 the American party pledged itself to “keep in the foreground the idea 
of the necessity of violent revolution for the destruction of the capitalist 
state and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat based on 
Soviet power.” 5 In 1924 and again in 1928 it openly advocated a “Soviet 
government and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat" in its party platform, 
and in 1928 its presidential candidate boasted in his acceptance speech that 
“when a Communist heads a government in the United States—and that day 
will come just as surely as the sun rises [applause]-that: government will 
not be a capitalistic government but a Soviet government and behind this 
government will stand the Red Army to enforce the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat [applause].” 0 As late as 1934 its monthly magazine could still 
speak approvingly of such revolutionary mass actions as the general strike 
as a mighty weapon to be used “as a transition to the armed uprising." 7 

In recent years, to be sure, the party has sung a far different: tunc. At no 
time, their leaders now insist, has the party ever intended to resort to revolu¬ 
tion or an armed uprising. Force would not be needed either to gain power 
or to retain it, they explain, because socialism will some day be established 
in the United States “by the free choice of the majority of the American 
people." 8 The Red Army would be used, not as their leader William Z. 

4 Mr. Justice Douglas, dissenting, Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S.494 (1951). 

6 See 80th Congress, 2nd Session, House Committee on Un-American Activities, Report 
on the Communist Party of the United States as an Advocate of Overthrow of Govern 
went by Force and Violence (May 10,1948), pp. 66. 

“Theodore Draper, American Communism and Soviet Russia (New York, i960), pp. 
298,499-500, This is the fourth volume in the “Communism in American Life" series. The 
“[applause]” indicated appears in the party’s own record of the 1928 convention. 

7 Harold W. Chase, Security and Liberty: The Problem of Native Communists, 19^- 
i<US (New York, 1955), p.j. 

8 Ibid., p. 6. 
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Foster had implied, to “enforce the Dictatorship of the Proletariat” on a con¬ 
fused and hapless majority blit to protect a peaceful and democratic Soviet 
state against a reactionary minority. Yet to the degree that American Com¬ 
munists arc still the devoted disciples of Marx and Lenin (if no longer 
Stalin) which they profess to be, their disavowal of force and fraud has a 
distinctly hollow ring. It was Marx and Engels who by first raising the 
specter of Communism, made Europe tremble at the prospect of a prole¬ 
tarian revolution, “The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. 
1 hey openly declare that their ends can be met only by the forcible over¬ 
throw of all existing social conditions.” 0 It was Lenin who first taught Com¬ 
munists that they must be prepared to sacrifice truth and honor to a higher 
cause. “We repudiate all morality that is outside of human, class concepts. 
... Our morality is deduced from the class struggle of the proletariat.” 10 It 
was left to Stalin to demonstrate how senselessly brutal and evil the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat could be in practice. 

For all of their denials, American Communists have one other sin to atone 
for: knowingly or unknowingly, they have served the interests of a foreign 
power. From the start the party has been an integral part of the world Com¬ 
munist movement which, in turn, has been directed by the Soviet Union. 
For almost a quarter of a century Soviet control was exercised through the 
Third Communist International, better known as the Comintern, which 
described itself in 1920 as “a single universal Communist party of which the 
parties operating in every country form individual sections.” 11 Time and 
again, the Comintern called the tune, either directly or through one of its 
ubiquitous “Cl reps,” and the American party leaders, even more oblig¬ 
ingly than many of their foreign counterparts, were only too glad to dance. 
Three examples out of many should suffice. In 1924 the American party 
dropped its plans to create a national Farmer-Labor Party to support La Fol- 
lette for president; in 1928 it began to agitate, against the better judgment of 
most of its leaders, for a kind of Jim Crow all-Negro state in the South; and 
from 1928 to 1935 it waged a fratricidal war against other left-wing par¬ 
ties. 12 All three plans, it should be noted, were undertaken at the demand 
of the Comintern, and ironically, each proved to be disastrous to the party. 
Nor was Cl control confined to matters of party strategy and tactics, On 
at least two occasions the American party has dumped its leader as soon as 
he became persona non grata to Stalin and the Soviet party leaders. The 
Comintern was formally dissolved in 1943, but it was soon replaced by a 
Communist Information Bureau or Cominform. Although never formally a 
member of the Cominform, the American party has been as susceptible as 
ever to foreign influence and control. In 1945, for example, it was a promi- 


8 The Communist Manifesto (1849), 

10 Nikolai Lenin, Speech to Russian Young Communist League, October 2,1920. 

11 Communist Party of the United States v. Subversive Activities Control Board, 367 
U.S.1 (1961). 

n See Draper, pp. 96-126,315-356, and Irving Howe and Lewis poser, The American 
Communist Party: A Critical History, 1919-191 7 (Boston, 1957), pp. 175-235. 
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nent French Communist leader—Jacques Duclos—whose criticism of the 
American party’s wartime policies led almost immediately to Earl Browder’s 
ouster. 13 

As long as Soviet policies did not clash openly with American national 
interests, Communists enjoyed a brief period of influence and respectability 
in the United States. This recognition is not in itself surprising. In the late 
1930’s and early 1940’s the party was able to pose as a legitimate, if militant, 
working class party pledged in the words of its 1939 Constitution, to “carry 
forward today the traditions of Jefferson, Paine, Jackson, and Lincoln” 
and to defend the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution against 
“reactionary enemies who would destroy democracy and all popular liber¬ 
ties.” 14 Workers, particularly those whom the old-line labor unions seemed 
to have forgotten, were attracted to the party by its zeal in organizing the 
unemployed and the unorganized. Negroes, Jews, and other racial and 
ethnic minorities were attracted by the party’s seemingly staunch record of 
opposition to fascism and its shrill defense of civil liberties. Liberals and in¬ 
tellectuals were attracted for the same reasons and by their belief that 
Communists were merely progressives like themselves, only more so. By the 
end of World War II Communists had achieved an influence in the labor 
movement and in liberal thought that was all out of proportion to their 
numbers. At the peak of the Communist influence nine CIO unions were 
under Communist control and in at least four others party influence was 
strong, and one-third of the members of CIO’s executive board could be 
depended upon to follow the party line. 18 By keeping their party ties hid¬ 
den, a small group of Communists was even able to infiltrate the interme¬ 
diate echelons of the government, and a few went so far as to act as Soviet 
agents. 

But this newly found influence was not to last long. The defeat of the 
Axis powers left a power vacuum in central and southern Europe and much 
of Asia which the Soviet Union was only too eager to fill. By 1947 it was 
clear that the Kremlin was determined at any cost short of total war to 
extend its military and political power wherever possible, and local Com¬ 
munist parties in the areas to be overrun or subverted did their best to pave 
the way. In the United States, where no such prospect was even remotely 
possible, the party had to be content with condemning American efforts to 
contain Soviet expansionism. By late 1948 American Communists had be¬ 
come so unpopular that their support probably cost Henry Wallace hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of votes which he might otherwise have received as the 
Progressive party’s presidential candidate. By 1950 the CIO, too, had its fill 
of Communists, and nine national unions unwilling or unable to shake off 
their Communist leadership were expelled and rival unions organized to take 

18 David A. Shannon, The Beeline of American Communism: A History of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the United States Since 194;; (New York, 1959), pp.j~23. This is the third 
volume in the “Communism in American Life" series. 

14 From exerpts reprinted in Edward E. Palmer, The Communist Problem in America 
(New York, i9ji),p. 165. 

16 Shannon, p. 3; Howe and Coser, p. 385 n. 
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their place. Meanwhile, the Department of Justice had begun to prosecute 
the Communist leaders down to the district level under the Smith Act, and 
eventually more than sixty were sent to prison. Already hard put to justify 
Communist aggression in Korea, the party received two other blows in 
1956 from which it has still not recovered. In February Soviet Chairman 
Khrushchev openly acknowledged to his party’s Twentieth Congress what 
most of the non-Communist world had already known-that his predecessor 
Stalin was a brooding, bloody tyrant. Eight months later Khrushchev 
proved by his brutal suppression of the Hungarian Revolution that he, too, 
was a Stalinist when the occasion demanded. Disillusioned, at last, by these 
latest developments, members left the party in droves, and soon the party 
was all but bankrupt. Its daily newspaper was forced to stop publication, 
and the various party schools were shut down. By 1959 the party had fewer 
than 10,000 members, the lowest in its history. After forty years of strenuous 
agitation and activity, Communists had succeeded only in isolating them¬ 
selves from the main currents of American life. 

This much, then, is part of the truth about Communism in the United 
States. The American Communist party is part of a worldwide conspiracy 
to undermine the non-Communist world even though the danger which it 
poses to the nation’s security is not nearly as clear and as present as it was a 
decade or two ago. It is precisely because Communists are conspirators in 
this sense and not merely heretics that philosopher Sidney Hook, in his 
essay, justifies their exclusion from teaching and the more sensitive positions 
in the government service. One Communist is as committed as any other, he 
implies, because .. membership in the Communist Party is rigorously con¬ 
trolled by an iron-clad discipline which excludes those who are inactive or in 
disagreement with the line of the party on any question.” (The emphasis is 
Professor Hook’s.) Both Gabriel Almond and the late Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., dispute Professor Hook’s statement in their essays. It was Professor 
Chafee’s conjecture that Communists, at least those in the United States, fall 
into two classes: a relatively small core of irreconcilable fanatics whose 
minds are closed, who really owe spiritual allegiance to the Soviet Union 
and would do a great deal to support the Kremlin, and a larger number of 
unfanatical Communists whose resentment of “real or fancied inequalities 
and injustices" have alienated them from the rest of their fellow citizens. 
The latter sort, he thought, “love their country in their own way,” and 
“for many of them perhaps, whatever foreign influences exist are largely a 
consequence rather than a cause of their disaffection.” Their rehabilitation 
into loyal citizens, he believed, was perhaps best left to a wise psychiatrist, 
whose mission, after all, is “to reach isolated and perplexed minds and bring 
them into renewed communication with their fellowmen.” In any event, he 
concluded, “the problem of unfanatical Communists will not be solved by 
ousting them from every sort of work for which they are fitted and 
trained, thereby leaving them with nothing to do for the rest of their lives 
except to be embittered agitators.” 

These armchair musings of a law school professor have been rather stnk- 
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ingly confirmed by the most careful study which has yet been made as to 
why men join—and leave—the Communist movement. I he results are sum¬ 
marized in the essay by political scientist Gabriel A. Almond. O11 the basis 
of interviews with 221 former Communists, 64 of them Americans, and a 
group of American psychoanalysts who had had Communists as patients, 
Almond and his collaborators have concluded that Communists, particularly 
those in America, vary greatly both in their motivation in joining rite party 
and in the depth of their commitment to its totalitarian objectives. In each 
of the four national parties studied—American, British, French, and Italian 
-only the minority who comprise the inner cadre were found to he fully 
aware of the party’s amoral power orientation and its subservience to the 
Soviet Union. “The rest of the party arc dupes or half dupes,” though not, 
to he sure, entirely innocent dupes, because no one joining the party can 
help but realize that it is “esoteric, outlawed, iconoclastic, pitted against so¬ 
ciety.” In the United States, particularly, persons of middle-class back¬ 
ground have been prone to join the party not so much to serve its political 
aims as to meet their own neurotic needs “to deviate, to reject parental and 
religious patterns, to do something exciting, romantic, bohemian, antagonis¬ 
tic.” O11 this basis, one might well expect modern-day America to he par¬ 
ticularly susceptible to Communism, hut despite the wild charges of the 
John Birch Society and similar organizations of the radical right, this is not 
the case. In neither the United States nor in Great Britain is there any mass 
susceptibility to Communism, Unlike their French and Italian counterparts, 
both the American and British parties must be regarded as deviational, lie- 
cause they do not touch the real fiber of the larger society. In this, Almond 
and his colleagues simply confirm Tocqueville’s observation of more than a 
century ago: “America is, perhaps, at this moment, the country of the 
whole world that contains the fewest germs of revolution,,. .” Ui 

10 Alexis de Tocquevjllc, Democracy in America , I, p. 184, 
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FREEDOM AND FEAR* 

Zecharkh Chafee , ]r,, ms professor of law at Harvard Law School 
from 1 pi6 until his death in 1951. Throughout his career he was perhaps 
America's most dedicated and effective spokesman for freedom of speech 
and press. His books include The Inquiring Mind (1928), Free Speech 
in the United States (1941), and Freedom of Speech and Press (1955)- 


It is now thirty years since my work as freedom-loving Americans are like. They 
a student of freedom of speech led me to are the last people to fall easy victims to 
pay considerable attention to the activities the ideology of a country where nobody 
of Communists in this country. Although can speak his own mind unless he agrees 
I still dislike them very much, it is my con- with the ruling class, where there is only 
sidcrcd opinion that they are far less dan- one party convention and only one man to 
gerous today than they were in 1919-20, vote for at an election, where labor unions 
soon after the Russian Revolution. During are state-run bureaus, where men can be 
those early years that revolution was to grabbed out of their beds in the dead of 
many Americans the symbol of a better night with no charge against them and be 
world. It was assumed to be a heaven on hidden away from their families for weeks, 
earth. To many idealists it at last appeared where hordes of people are moved from 
possible that men might build a fruitful their old homes at the will of some official 
society without having to seek their own and ordered to live and work in some 
profit. Few of those who now dream of a barren place two thousand miles away. Al- 
city of God can ignore the ugly facts in though communism now has behind it a 
Moscow. Radicals of my acquaintance who powerful nation, which was not the case 
used to speak of Russia as a land of hope thirty-five years ago, this makes military 
are now reduced to saying that it is no problems more serious but I believe it de¬ 
worse than any other country. Also social creases whatever attraction it has had for 
and economic* conditions in this country American citizens. If there is one thing 
have vastly improved since 1919. The rea- American history teaches, it is that most of 
sons for 'revolutionary discontent which our citizens intensely detest any possible 
then existed have greatly been lessened by foreign influences over our own political 
the legislation begun under Mr. Roosevelt, policies. The very fact that joining the 
the high wages paid during the war and Communist Party means constantly taking 
since, the realization that Americans of sides with a foreign government against our 
every sort fought and suffered side by side own government is enough to keep most 
during the war. The spiritual health of the American radicals from having anything to 
nation is far better than in 1919. ., . We. do with that party And then there arc 
have a much greater immunity to revolu- more material considerations, though by no 

lurionary radicalism. »«• ™”'‘ of tk M, “ of 

Sometimes I wonder whether our law- lars invested in life insurance and savings 
makers have been worrying so much about banks, the pride a man has in knowing that 
Communists that they have forgotten what he is giving his children a better start 111 

* Zcchariah Chafee, Jr., from an Address to the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa 1949, AAUP Bulletin 
(Mitfmn IS) 40^-407,413-425, 431-433. and included in The Blessings of Liberty (Philadelphia: 
, T ]LippilStr cX i95jl Abridged, edited, and rearranged with permission 0 the author and 
SE A copyright .954. by Zccfomh Chafee, Jr. ta-rmted wh pM of 
J. B. Lippincott Co. and the American Association of University Professois. 
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life than he had himself, the satisfaction of tending a peaceful meeting at Peterloo. We 

acquiring a home, a car, a motor boat, a experienced the same kind of thing in a 

little cottage on the beach, These bulwarks milder form after the First World War 

against communism are infinitely stronger during the so-called “Red Menace." In such 

than all the inquisitions and prosecutions times of disturbance and anxiety, sedition 


that could ever be devised, laws' 

The only possibility of Communistic soon 
control of this country, leaving aside the prove 
chance of foreign conquest, would come, on sal 
I believe, from the destruction of this con- Wi 
fidcnce which the great mass of our citizens down 
now have in their own future and that of of ret 
their children and their community, Im- they s 


laws were demanded as indispensable, but 
soon the tension began to relax, the fears 
proved unwarranted, and the country went 
on safely with its traditional freedoms. 

We are going through such a settling- 
down process today.. , . We have plenty 
of real worries, and it quite natural that 
they should be reflected in some false wor- 


agine a prolonged period of enormous un- ries as well, All the more reason for keep- 
employment; the dollar buying what a ing our heads, 
dime buys now, and perhaps worth a nickel It is like waking up at two in the mom- 
next week, who knows; ever-mounting ing and trying to solve all your problems 
taxes; the national revenue heavily mart- at once. A wise man tells himself that some 
gaged for decades by unwise commitments of those problems won’t amount to much 
to groups of the aged at the expense of in daylight. He faces the immediate tangible 
active men and women and their children; tasks squarely, and stops tearing himself to 
voters hating and despising the men they pieces over vague, remote, conspiratorial 


themselves have put in office because they perils. Usually they vanish the next 


had nobody better to choose from. That is If not, they shrink 


into concrete problems 


when communism might grow by leaps and which can be taken up when they actually 
bounds, not because of what 70,000 Com- arise as part of the ordinary course of 
munists say but because of what the hope- life.... 
less facts say, Maggots live in rotten meat,... 

Every great war, especially a war accom- Mow t0 Meet the Problem 
panied by revolutions, is followed by a The principles which JefFmon used to 
difficult settling-down period. The anxieties allay apprehensions in his time are equally 
and strains of war do not die out the mo- valid in our time. Meet unlawful action 
ment hostilities stop. People go on being with action; proceed against real spies and 


worried because they have been worried s 


utters as he prosecuted Aaron Burr 


long, and all sorts of economic and social and approved the dismissal of Genet, Meet 
adjustments caused by the dislocations of objectionable ideas from abroad by living 
war bring new reasons for anxiety. It took up to our own ideas-give increased draw- 


over ten years for us to get back to normal 


mg-power to our great traditions of de¬ 


ader our own Civil War. The constant ten- moeracy and freedom 


sion breaks out In all sorts of queer ways, 
and one frequent manifestation of it is fear 


But, I ought not to dose without trying 
to answer one question which is in many 


of internal disaffection. The English went of your minds, What shall we do with the 
through a terrible period of this sort after 70,000 Communists in-our midst 1 if we arc 
the long Napoleonic Wars; they enacted determined to stand firmly with the prim 
any number of suppressive statutes, and ciples of Jefferson and stop trying to stamp 
soldiers shot down workmen who were at- out objectionable ideas by law? Bough not 
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dangerous, they arc a disturbing element in 
our population. Plow can we most wisely 
minimize whatever possibilities of harm 
they possess? 

My first suggestion is that for a while 
we look at American Communists as an 
American problem, and forget all about the 
world Communistic movement, Leave that 
to the Secretary of State and the military 
people, whose job it is. Just think of Com¬ 
munists as a small disaffected minority 
group In the United States, with ideas con¬ 
siderably at odds with the rest of us, but no 
more so than anti-Semites and ex-admirers 
of Mussolini, 

Second, Instead of tearing ourselves to 
pieces with fears of what some vague mass 
of American Communists may do to us In 
the future, it would be wise to look at them 
as Individuals now, A sampling survey like 
the Lynds’ in Middletown could find out 
what made this man and that man become a 
Communist in the first place, and what he 
is like when he is not going to party meet¬ 
ings or handing out pamphlets, Goethe 
said; “It is a wise maxim of governments 
not to deal with men as they ought to be 
(or ought not to be), but as they are.” 

Third. After thus looking at Communists 
as distinct human beings and not a mob of 
ogres, wc might find it absurd to go on 
assuming that every Communist is the spit¬ 
ting image of every other Communist. Even 
distinguished university presidents have 
fallen into this fallacy, It is the same fallacy 
displayed by Harold Laslci, when he talked 
about American businessmen as if they were 
interchangeable paits like the bolts in a 
Ford car.... 

My conjecture is that such an approach 
will make Communists fall into two classes. 
The smaller class consists of fanatics whose 
minds arc closed, who really owe spiritual 
allegiance to the Soviet Union and would 
do a good deal to help out the Kremlin. 
They are irreconcilables, like the people 
in Jefferson’s day who longed for a mon¬ 
archy. They want to rock the boat, and so 
do anti-Semites and Negro-haters, But a 
great country can put up with a sprinkling 
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of irreconcilables, so long as they don’t do 
anything, After all, the man who wants to 
rock the boat doesn’t have much scope on 
the Queen Elizabeth. 

The other sort of Communists, I surmise, 
love this country in their own way but they 
resent real or fancied inequalities and in¬ 
justices. They are sick of both the major 
parties. For many of them perhaps, what¬ 
ever foreign influences exist are largely a 
consequence rather than a cause of their 
disaffection, which really arises from their 
resentment toward certain conditions at 
home.... 

At all events, the problem of unfanatical 
Communists will not be solved by ousting 
them from every sort of work for which 
they are fitted and trained, thereby leaving 
them with nothing to do for the rest of 
their lives except to be embittered agitators. 
The true remedy is to bring these discon¬ 
tented men out of the muddy backwaters 
into the clear currents of national life, to 
turn them into loyal citizens. It is the task 
of a wise psychiatrist—to reach isolated and 
perplexed minds and bring them into re¬ 
newed communication with their fellow- 
men. 

Surely, that task can best be accom¬ 
plished if we leave these disaffected men as 
free as the rest of us to make their griev¬ 
ances known, if we constantly try to re¬ 
duce the inequalities and hardships of which 
they justly complain and also endeavor to 
persuade them that sometimes they are ask¬ 
ing for better bread than is made of wheat. 
Many of these extremists are young, and 
youth is a fault everybody outgrows. 

Above all, the way to make men love 
their country is to give them a good coun¬ 
try, imperfect like everything else in this 
world but where the shortcomings are get¬ 
ting constantly recognized and then re¬ 
moved. And it must be a free country, The 
great revolutions in history were in Bour¬ 
bon France and Czarist Russia, nations com¬ 
pletely equipped with sedition laws and 
censorship, The countries which have in¬ 
spired men’s utmost devotion have been free 
countries-Athens, Switzerland, Holland, 
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and our own while it stood firmly by the We must choose, and choose very soon, 
ideals of Jefferson and the First Amend- between freedom and fear-we cannot have 
rnent. both. If the citizens of the United States 

The only way to preserve “the existence persist much longer in being afraid, the 

of free American institutions” is to make real rulers of this country will be fanatics 

free institutions a living force. To ignore fired with a zeal to save grown men from 

them in the very process of purporting to objectionable ideas by putting them under 

defend them, as frightened men now urge, the care of official nursemaids. Freedom is 

will leave us little worth defending. not safety, but opportunity. 


HERESY, YES-CONSPIRACY, NO* 

Sidney Hook has carried on the humanistic and democratic tradition 
of his friend and teacher, John Dewey, as chairman of the graduate 
Department of Philosophy at New York University. His essay “The 
Welfare State-A Debate that Isn't ” appears elsewhere in this volume 
(p. 


The Limits of Toleration has a monopoly of the term, Liberal men 

and ideas may sometimes be found inquar- 
Judging by public discussion, there are ters that bear other labels, 
few Americans who do not regard them- What makes analysis of the meaning of 
selves as liberals. Legislation is often de- liberalism more than an academic exercise 
fended or criticized not in terms of its is the challenge of the Communist move- 
reasonably anticipated consequences but be- ment, which invokes the freedoms that pre¬ 
cause it seems to be in accordance with, or vail in a liberal society in order to destroy 
opposed to, the “principles” of liberalism, it. Many proposals have been made to cope 
Sometimes those who profess liberalism will with this problem. All of them must face 
line up on opposite sides of the fence in the question of whether, in advocating such 
respect to an identical legislative measure, measures, the principles of liberalism are 
even when they agree on the facts of the themselves being consistently applied or 
case. This suggests, that like all large words compromised, 
in human affairs-for example, “freedom,” It is easier to say what liberalism is not 
“love’’ and “experience”-the term “liberal- than what it is. It is not identical with the 

ism” is multiply ambiguous. In different belief in laissez faire or free enterprise in 
periods, liberalism has meant different economics. For it is found among thinkers 
things, especially when it became the fight- who anteceded the rise of capitalism. The 
ing slogan of particular groups with a spe- temper of Great Britain has remained libera] 
cial program. But there is a certain nucleus despite the shifting economic programs and 
of meaning which has remained an historical institutions of the last century, which have 
constant in all movements that have called ranged from an unregulated private profit 
themselves liberal despite their differences economy and great extremes in wealth and 

on specific issues, and which is reflected income to a moderate socialism and moder- 
m common usage. In this sense, no party ate differences in standards of life. Those 

# Sidney Hook from Heresy, Yes-Conspiracy, No (New York: The John Day Company, ,n« ), 
the author 30 " 36 ' Abridged and edlted Wlth permission of the author. Reprinted with permission of 
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who regard themselves as liberals today 
recognize that property is a form of power, 
and, like all power of man over man, must 
be responsible, and therefore limited. There 
is no agreement among liberals about the 
precise form social control must take. But 
in contradiction to some of their historical 
ancestors, they no longer regard all govern¬ 
ment action to further social welfare as 
unmitigated evil. 

Nor is liberalism the philosophy of in¬ 
variable compromise, nor the comforting 
notion that it is always possible to find a 
middle ground. No liberal who understands 
the nature of Fascism can say: “I am neither 
a Fascist nor an anti-Fascist." Neither can 
he say, if he understands the nature of 
communism, what Thomas Mann has re¬ 
peatedly said: “I am neither a Communist 
nor an anti-Communist.” Although pre¬ 
pared, even eager, to negotiate the conflict 
of legitimate claims even when they are 
extreme, in order to avoid civil strife, he 
knows that not all claims are legitimate 
and that some causes cannot be compro¬ 
mised. If a man demands my purse, to grant 
him half of it is not a liberal solution. Were 
the U.S.S.R. to demand the cession of 
Alaska on the ground that the Tsar had 
no authority to sell it, it would not neces¬ 
sarily be a liberal policy to settle for half 
the territory. 

From this it follows that although lib¬ 
eralism is naturally pacific, it is not pacifist. 
It does not make a fetish of “sweet reason¬ 
ableness” in the face of aggression, and it 
is aware that appeasement may be a greater 
provocation to armed conflict than a judi¬ 
cious show of force as an index of ability to 
resist. The history of Allied relations with 
Hitler is indisputable evidence on this point. 

Finally, liberalism cannot be identified 
with the traditional belief in specific, ab¬ 
solute or inalienable rights, since every such 
right is in fact evaluated in terms of its 
consequences for society and is therefore 
subject to modification. One right limits 
another, and the final adjudication of the 
conflict of rights is made in the reflective 
light of the total situation, or of that set 
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of rationally preferred freedoms whose ex¬ 
istence may entail the temporary abridge¬ 
ment of any one freedom. To say that we 
cannot preserve our freedoms by sacrificing 
them is an empty piece of rhetoric, because 
a particular freedom must sometimes be 
sacrificed to preserve other freedoms. 

The Free Market of Ideas 

The most comprehensive and adequate 
definition in positive terms of the meaning 
of liberalism, from Socrates to John Dewey, 
is suggested by the memorable words of 
Justice Holmes. It is the belief “in the free 
trade of ideas-that the test of truth is the 
power of thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market.” This is 
not a program of action nor a philosophical 
theory of truth, but an attitude or temper 
of mind towards all programs. Liberals may 
disagree among themselves about every¬ 
thing else; but all of them have this faith 
in common. It is a faith which marks off 
liberal from totalitarian culture. Any action 
which restricts the freedom of ideas to 
develop or circulate is illiberal. 

There are at least two presuppositions of 
this belief in the free market of ideas. One 
of them is explicitly drawn by Justice 
Holmes and already recognized by Jeffer¬ 
son; the other is implicit and perhaps more 
important, for around it center most of our 
present difficulties. 

The first is that the free expression and 
circulation of ideas may be checked wher¬ 
ever their likely effects constitute a clear 
and present danger to public peace or the 
security of the country. This is a specific 
application of the principle that no right 
is absolute when it endangers rights of 
equal or greater validity. In ordinary affairs, 
this is a commonplace. The right to inquire 
is innocent, but not when it leads someone 
to experiment on a human being to deter¬ 
mine how long he can survive torture. The 
right to free speech is precious, but not 
when it blasts a reputation by libelous accu¬ 
sation. Truth is sacred, but a person who 
revealed it knowing that it would be used 
to destroy his country is a traitor. Freedom 
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to worship God according to one’s con¬ 
science is one of the historical cornerstones 
of the structure of American liberties, but 
it cannot be invoked to protect rituals 
which require human sacrifice or practices 
like plural marriages or refusal to submit 
to vaccination against plagues.... 

The second presupposition of the liberal’s 
faith in the free market of ideas is that the 
competition will be honestly and openly 
conducted. For unless there are certain 
rules, so to speak, of honest competition, 
analogous to those which hold in other 
domains of testing and inquiry, freedom of 
choice is an illusion. If the market is rigged 
by money, power or fraud, what gets ac¬ 
cepted is anything but the truth. If ability 
to withstand honest competition is not a 
sufficient condition of truth it is at least a 
necessary one, From the point of view of 
the liberal, it is not doctrines “fraught with 
death” which he fears, for his faith in 
intelligence is such that he is confident that 
in the open and honest exchange of opinion 
the majority of men will choose life, not 
death, and that if they choose death they 
deserve their fate. Men cannot be compelled 
to remain free, any more than they can be 
compelled to love one another, What the 
liberal fears is the systematic corruption 
of the free market of ideas by activities 
which make intelligent choice impossible, 
In short, what he fears is not heresy but 
conspiracy. 

Heresy v, Conspiracy 

The failure to recognize the distinction 
between heresy and conspiracy is fatal to a 
liberal civilization, for the inescapable con¬ 
sequence of their identification is either 
self-destruction, when heresies are punished 
as conspiracies, or destruction at the hands 
of their enemies, when conspiracies are 
tolerated as heresies, 

1 A heresy is a set of unpopular ideas or 
opinions on matters of grave concern to 
the community. The right to profess pub¬ 
licly a heresy of any character, on any 
theme, is an essential element of a liberal 
society, The liberal stands ready to defend 


the honest heretic no matter what his views 
against any attempt to curb him. It is 
enough that the heretic pays the price of 
unpopularity which he cannot avoid. In 
some respects each of us is a heretic, but 
a liberal society can impose no official 
orthodoxies of belief, disagreement with 
which entails loss of liberty or life, 

A conspiracy, as distinct from a heresy, 
is a secret or underground movement which 
seeks to attain its ends not by normal po¬ 
litical or educational processes but by play¬ 
ing outside the rules of the game. Because 
it undermines the conditions which are re¬ 
quired in order that doctrines may freely 
compete for acceptance, because where suc¬ 
cessful it ruthlessly destroys all heretics and 
dissenters, a conspiracy cannot be tolerated 
without self-stultification in a liberal so¬ 
ciety. 

A heresy does not shrink from publicity. 
It welcomes it. Not so a conspiracy. The 
signs of a conspiracy are secrecy, ano¬ 
nymity, the use of false names and labels, 
and the calculated lie. It does not offer its 
wares openly but by systematic infiltration 
into all organizations of cultural life, it 
seeks to capture strategic posts to carry out 
a policy alien to the purposes of the organi¬ 
zation. There is political conspiracy, which 
is the concern of the state; but there may 
also be a conspiracy against a labor union, 
a cultural or professional association, or an 
educational institution which is not pri¬ 
marily the concern of the state but of its 
own members. In general, whoever sub¬ 
verts the rules of a democratic organization 
and seeks to win by chicanery what cannot 
be fairly won in the process of free dis¬ 
cussion is a conspirator. 

Communist /dm are heresies, and liberals 
need have no fear of them where they are 
freely and openly expressed. They should 
be studied and evaluated in the light of 
all the relevant evidence. No one should 
be punished because he holds them. The 
Communist movement, however, is some¬ 
thing quite different from a mere heresy, 
for wherever it exists it operates along the 
lines laid down by Lenin as guides to 
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Communists of all countries, and perfected 
in great detail since then. 

“It is necessary,” so Lenin instructs all 
Communists, . . . “to agree to any and 
every sacrifice and even-if need be—resort 
to all sorts of stratagems, manoeuvres, and 
illegal methods, to evasions and subterfuges 
... in order to carry on Communist work,” 
(Selected Works, English translation 
Vol.X,p. 9 5 .) 

Further: 

“In all organizations without exception 
... (political, industrial, military, coopera¬ 
tive, educational, sports), groups or nuclei 
of Communists should be formed,,. mainly 
open groups but also secret groups.” 

(Op,cit,,p, 169.) 

There are no exceptions: 

“In all countries, even the freest, ‘legal’ 
and ‘peaceful’ in the sense that the class > 
struggle is least acute in them, the time has 
fully matured when it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for every Communist Party systemati¬ 
cally to combine legal with illegal work, 
legal and illegal organizations. ... Illegal 
work is particularly necessary in the army, 
the navy, and police.” 

(Pp. 172-3.) 

Under present conditions of political and 
military warfare, it is not hard to see what 
immense dangers to the security of liberal 
institutions is implicit in this strategy of 
infil tration and deceit. Even a few men in 
sensitive posts can do incalculable harm. 
These instructions-and there are many 
more detailed ones, combined with explicit 
directives to Communists to transform any 
war in which their country is involved, 
except one approved by the Soviet Union, 
into a civil war against their own govern- 
ment-indicate that members of the Com¬ 
munist Party are not so much heretics as 
conspirators and in actual practice regard 
themselves as such. 

There may be some justification for 
conspiratorial activity in undemocratic 
countries where heresies are proscribed, but 
Lenin, as we have seen, makes no excep- 
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tions. Since 1917, he maintains, in no coun¬ 
try of the world can the revolution be 
peacefully achieved. 

“Today, both in England and America, 
the ‘essential’ thing for ‘every real people’s 
revolution’ is the smashing, the destruction 
of the ‘ready-made state machinery’. ...” 
(Op, cit. Vol. VII, p. 37, italics in original.) 

How faithfully the Communist move¬ 
ment pursues the pattern laid down by its 
authoritative leaders in the political sphere 
is a matter of historical record. But unfor¬ 
tunately for the peace of mind of liberals, 
the same tactics are followed in other areas 
of social and cultural life. The history of 
American labor is replete with illustrations. 

Every large labor organization in the 
United States has been compelled to take 
administrative action against Communist 
Party elements not because of their beliefs 
-their heresies—but because their pattern of 
conduct made the Communist Party, and 
ultimately the Kremlin, the decisive power 
in the life of the union, and not the needs 
and wishes of the membership. President 
Philip Murray of the CIO exposed the tech¬ 
nique in detail when his organization ousted 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union. 
In all these situations, it is not fear of 
Communist ideas which has led to disci¬ 
plinary action. The charge against the Com¬ 
munists is that it is they who fear the open 
and honest confrontation of ideas. They 
operate through “fronts,” the charge con¬ 
tinues, because they fear that, given a free 
choice of honestly labeled alternatives, they 
will be rejected; once they slip into power, 
they consolidate their position by terror. 

Under existing law punishment is pro¬ 
vided for criminal conspiracy, whether this 
be conspiracy in restraint of trade or con¬ 
spiracy to overthrow the government by 
insurrection or to advocate such overthrow 
in time of clear and present danger. But 
there are noncriminal conspiracies in sectors 
of life which are not affected by legislative 
power. These sectors of life are social and 
cultural and are regulated by tradition, 
common standards of propriety or decency 
in personal relations, and sometimes by ex- 
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plicit rules. The transfer of some of the 
techniques by which conspirators in the 
past have seized the state to capturing con¬ 
trol of benevolent associations, social, chess, 
and athletic clubs, literary societies, re¬ 
search groups, professional and trade unions, 
even philanthropic agencies is unique to 
modern totalitarian movements. In the past, 
it was here if anywhere, that honest oppo¬ 
sition openly declared itself. I he elaborate 
devices adopted by Communists to disguise 
the nature of their opposition and to pre¬ 
vent others from functioning in opposition 
to them when they seize control may have 
been anticipated in earlier times by other 
groups but they never were previously em¬ 
ployed with such fanaticism, rationalized 
by such body of doctrine, and executed 
with such lack of scruple. 

By now it should he apparent that lib¬ 
erals in the twentieth century are con¬ 
fronted by a situation quite unfamiliar to 
their forbears. For they must contend not 
with fearless heretics, indigenous elements 
of the community who, like the abolitionists 
and revolutionists of old, scorn conceal¬ 
ment, and who make no bones about their 
hostility to the principles of liberalism. 
They find themselves in the unique histori¬ 
cal predicament of having to deal with na¬ 
tive elements who, by secrecy and strat¬ 
agem, serve the interests of a foreign power 
which believes itself entitled to speak for 
all mankind, and whose victory spells the 
end of all liberal civilization and with it 
the right to heresy. It is now plain that the 
Communist regimes of the world have 
turned out to be the greatest and crudest 
heresy-hunters in history, not merely in 
politics but in every branch of theory and 
practice, They have even abolished the 
right to be silent, for on any matter on 
which the Central Committee of any Com¬ 
munist Party has laid down the law, silence 
is construed as treason.... 

How Not to Meet the Conspiracy 
The problems which underground con¬ 
spiracy creates for a liberal society are of 
tremendous magnitude. They cannot be dis¬ 


missed by a quotation from Jefferson. Nor 
can they be solved by indiscriminately plac¬ 
ing the Communist movement and its entire 
periphery outside the law by special legisla¬ 
tion. They require const ructive intelligence, 
the discovery and application of techniques 
in each field which will meet conspiratorial 
threats to the proper functioning of liberal 
institutions without creating still greater 
ones. Legal outlawry of the Communist 
Party will nor prevent it from reappearing 
under different names. 

Failure to take this approach is charac¬ 
teristic of some current wholesale responses 
to the problem. The first is that of fright¬ 
ened reactionaries who cannot distinguish 
between heresy and conspiracy, and identify 
communism with any decent thing they 
wish to destroy. By making reckless charges 
of conspiracy where there is only honest 
heresy, they prevent intelligent choice. And 
by labelling all progressive ideas as Com- 
iiiunist heresies, they help Communist strat¬ 
egy, For the Communist strategy is to make 
it appear that Communists are an integral 
part of the indigenous progressive move¬ 
ment, instead of a cancerous growth upon 
it, and that any legitimate measures directed 
against them is actually an attack upon alt 
progressives, and indeed uj«*n the philoso¬ 
phy of liberalism itself. There is nothing new 
about this unreasoning reaction, It emanates 
from the same quarters which called the 
Taft-FJlendcr Housing Bill '•Communist,'' 
and plans for national health insurance “un- 
Amcrican.” 

A second response is made by a small 
but influential group of men who believe 
that they can check Communist conspiracy 
merely by passing laws against it, and that 
they can protect institutions from subver¬ 
sives by requiring all individuals, particu¬ 
larly teachers, to take loyalty oaths. As if 
any member of the Communist Party re¬ 
garded any oaths except one to the Com¬ 
munist Party and the Soviet Union as 
binding! This results in foolish legislation 
like the Feinbcrg Law in New York and 
the Oher Law in Maryland, which arc po¬ 
tentially dangerous in that they fail to 
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make proper distinctions between conspira¬ 
tors and heretics, 

A third group consists of those whom we 
may call ritualistic, as distinct from realistic, 
liberals, They ignore or blithely dismiss as 
comparatively insignificant the mass of evi¬ 
dence concerning the conspiratorial charac¬ 
ter of the Communist movement in all in¬ 
stitutions in which it is active. They regard 
communism merely as an unpleasant heresy 
just a little worse than a crotchety theory 
of disease or finance. They sometimes char¬ 
acterize prosecution of a conspirator for 
espionage or perjury as persecution of a 
heretic. Or they condemn as “witch hunt¬ 
ing," measures taken to deny access to sen¬ 
sitive posts in government or social institu¬ 
tions to members of the Communist Party, 
who are under explicit instructions to sabo¬ 
tage the purposes of these organizations. 
The ritualistic liberals would wait until the 
sabotage has been carried out before pro¬ 
ceeding against Communists. This gives a 
new lease of life to the reactionaries, who 
now tend to regard the ritualistic liberals 
as the dupes or accomplices of the Com¬ 
munists, thus confirming the illusions of the 
ritualistic liberals that there really is no 
problem of Communist conspiracy. 

“Guilt by Association 

One of the most ambiguous phrases in 
current use among ritualistic liberals is 
“guilt by association." ,.. American tradi¬ 
tion is opposed to the doctrine of legal guilt 
by association. But common sense has al¬ 
ways recognized that there may be moral 
guilt by continuous association with dis¬ 
reputable persons, as when a city official is 
condemned because the intimate cronies 
with whom he “associates” may be gangsters 
or racketeers. Sometimes a man’s fitness for 
a post of trust is determined by his associa¬ 
tions. It all depends upon the specific char¬ 
acter of the associations,... 

Those who argue that to judge a man by 
his membership in the Communist Party is 
to judge him “guilty by association” over¬ 
look the verifiable fact that membership in 
the Communist Party is rigorously con- 
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trolled by an ironclad discipline which ex¬ 
cludes those who are inactive or in disagree¬ 
ment with the line of the party on any 
question. They seem unaware of the exist¬ 
ence in the Communist Party of a “Control 
Commission” whose task, among other 
things, is to check up on the activities of 
members and expel those who disobey in¬ 
structions. Before the practice became dan¬ 
gerous to the Communist Party, the Central 
Control Commission actually published the 
lists of members dropped for violations of 
party discipline. ... If a man has been a 
member of the Communist Party over a 
period of time one can bet one's bottom 
dollar that he has carried out his major 
instructions and duties of membership to 
the satisfaction of his Communist superiors. 
Otherwise he would be outside of the party. 

It is or should be now clear that “associa¬ 
tion” by way of membership in the Com¬ 
munist Party is not innocent or coincidental 
but is a form of active cooperation and 
collaboration in carrying out the purposes 
of a conspiratorial organization. The Com¬ 
munist Party sees to it that all members 
are instructed about the purposes as soon 
as they join. Continued membership is pos¬ 
sible only in virtue of a series of continued 
acts of obedience to instructions, Those 
who dub the active cooperation required 
of all members of the Communist Party 
“guilt by association” coyly suggest by that 
phrase the innocuous association of chance 
or occasional encounters with Communists 
in social gatherings. They simply ignore the 
fact that all members of the Communist 
Party must “associate" by active coopera¬ 
tion with its purposes or be expelled. . . . 

The problem of membership in Com¬ 
munist front organizations which often con¬ 
ceal their purposes is much more difficult. 
Many innocent people have been ensnared 
by these organizations. No hard and fast 
rule can be laid down as a guide. The 
number of such organizations an individual 
has joined, the time he joined, his func¬ 
tion and activities upon joining-all these 
are highly relevant in determining the de¬ 
gree to which an individual is untrust- 
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worthy from the point of view of security. 
Only those exceptional souls who have 
never made a mistake or have never been 
fooled can shut the gates of understanding 
and charity against all members of such 
groups and pronounce a blanket judgment 
against them. This troublesome question 
should not he made a matter of legislation 
but of judicious administration. 

A Realistic Attitude Toward Conspiracy 

Because some security regulations in 
government are questionable, and because 
some blunders have been made, ritualistic 
liberals intimate that no security regula¬ 
tions are necessary and that the existing 
laws against treason and criminal conspir¬ 
acy are sufficient for all purposes. They 
do not understand that the purpose of the 
security program is not punishment for 
acts committed hut prevention of acts 
threatened by those who arc under in¬ 
structions to commit them or whose be¬ 
havior or habits make them dangerous 
risks. By artfully collecting instances of 
foolishness from the press and blowing up 
their significance, they convey a very mis¬ 
leading picture comparable to what an ac¬ 
count of American business would be like 
if only bankruptcies were reported, or an 
account of public order that featured only 
crime stories.... 

The position of realistic liberalism in 
three troubled centers of American life 
in which overt conspiratorial activity of a 
criminal nature is not involved may be 
briefly indicated as illustrative of its 
attitude, 

Where government service is concerned, 
the operating maxim for every sensitive 
and policy-making post should he a prin¬ 
ciple enunciated by Roger Baldwin, for* 
|mer head of the American Civil Liberties 
' Union: “A superior loyalty to a foreign 
government disqualifies a citizen for serv¬ 
ice to our own.” This is not a matter of 
civil rights but of common sense. Once a 
policy is adopted by the governing agen¬ 
cies of a liberal society empowered by a 
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democratic consensus to safeguard the pub¬ 
lic welfare, it is not only its right but its 
duty to insure its loyal execution. It can¬ 
not wait for a major piece of sabotage or 
leak of information in order to act. Yet 
this is precisely the procedure advocated 
by those who urge that once an individual 
has been appointed and served a proba¬ 
tionary period, he should be dismissed only 
if he is caught engaging in espionage or 
sabotage. Presumably, even if it had been 
known that Hiss, Fuchs, Boyer, et al. were 
members of the Communist Party, once 
employed they should not have been dis¬ 
missed until they had carried out their 
objectives or were on the verge of doing so, 

The difficulty lies in determining what 
constitutes sufficient evidence to warrant 
the inference that a particular individual 
is unsafe, for in some cases even past mem¬ 
bership in subversive organizations is not 
conclusive. On the other hand, notoriously 
bad judgment might bar someone from 
an important post whose loyalty is not 
impugned. A fool may sometimes he as 
dangerous as a rogue. Nor can the princi¬ 
ples that apply in a courtroom in determi¬ 
nation of criminal guilt be applied in these 
situations. The criteria for establishing “un¬ 
reliability” must obviously be less stringent 
than those which lead us to deprive an 
individual of his life or freedom.... 

In labor organizations, the existence of 
Communist leaders is extremely dangerous 
because of their unfailing use of the strike 
as a political instrument at the behest of 
the Kremlin. The history of Communist- 
led trade unions here and abroad is in¬ 
structive enough. The most effective way 
of meeting this situation, however, is not 
by requiring non-Communist oaths on the 
part of union officers; for this can be cir¬ 
cumvented by delegating office to indi¬ 
viduals who are faithful but non-card- 
holding Communists, The most intelligent 
procedure for labor here is to let labor 
clean its own house. Free and independent 
trade unions, which are essential to a 
democracy, cannot be liberated from the 
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organizational stranglehold of the Commu¬ 
nist Party by government intervention. 
Only an aroused membership together with 
other labor organizations can do the job.,.. 

Heresy in the schools-whether in 
science, economics, or politics-must be 
protected against any agency which seeks 
to impose orthodoxy. For the scholar there 
is no subversive doctrine, but only that 
which is valid or invalid or not proven 
in the light of evidence. The primary com¬ 
mitment of the teacher is to the ethics and 
logic of inquiry. It is not his beliefs, right 
or wrong-it is not his heresies-which 
disqualify the Communist Party teacher, 
but his declaration of intention, as evi¬ 
denced by official statements, to practice 
educational fraud. Must one catch him in 
the act before dismissing him? Not neces¬ 
sarily; any more than we must catch a 
judge who is a present and active member 
of the Ku Klux Klan in the act of discrimi¬ 
nating against Negroes or Jews before 
concluding he is unfit for judicial office. It 
' is a mazing to hear from ritualistic liberals 
that it is a violation of academic freedom to 
prevent a man from carrying out the pro¬ 
fessional misconduct which he has pledged 
himself to engage in by virtue of his mem¬ 
bership in an organization whose publicly 
professed aim is to indoctrinate for the 
Communist Party in classrooms, enroll stu¬ 
dents in Communist Youth organizations, 
rewrite textbooks from the Communist 
point of view, build cells on campuses, 
capture departments, and inculcate the 
Communist Party line that in case of war 
students should turn their arms against 
their own government. 

This is a matter of ethical hygiene, not 
of political heresy or of persecution. And 
because it is, the enforcement of the proper 
professional standards should rest with the 
teachers themselves, and not with the state 
or regents or even boards of trustees. The 
actual techniques of handling such issues 

l must be worked out, but the problem can¬ 
not be confused with the issue of heresy. 
If the conspiratorial purposes of Commu- 
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nist Party teachers is glossed over by ritu¬ 
alistic liberals as merely a manifestation of 
heresy, then all heresy comes under fire. 
This does not mean that faculties must 
engage in a hue and cry to rout out the 
few unfaithful members of the profession 
who are betraying their trust. But they 
must not refuse to act whenever evidence 
of such unfitness is established thus making 
clear that “not everything gives.” ... 

Liberalism in the twentieth century must 
toughen its fibre, for it is engaged in a 
fight on many different fronts. It must de¬ 
fend the free market in ideas against the 
racists, the professional patrioteers, and 
those spokesmen of the status quo who 
would freeze the existing inequalities of 
opportunity and economic power by chok¬ 
ing off criticism. It must also be defended 
against those agents and apologists of Com¬ 
munist totalitarianism who, instead of hon¬ 
estly defending their heresies, resort to 
conspiratorial methods of anonymity and 
other techniques of fifth columnists. . . . 

There is always a danger of excesses 
being committed when exposure of Com¬ 
munist conspiracy is left to the leadership 
of reactionaries. When this happens, it 
testifies to the fact that the liberals have 
failed to do the necessary job of moral 
education which is implicit in their dedi¬ 
cation to the “free market in ideas." Simi¬ 
larly, they lose by default when, instead 
of taking the leadership in the struggle 
against “Know-Nothingism,” racial perse¬ 
cution, and cultural repression, they permit 
Communists to exploit for their own po¬ 
litical purposes the idealism of youth and 
the just resentments of the underprivileged. 

Realistic liberalism recognizes that to 
survive we must solve many hard prob¬ 
lems, and that they can be solved only by 
intelligence, and not by pious rhetoric. 
Our greatest danger is not fear of ideas 
but absence of ideas—specific ideas, ad¬ 
dressed to concrete problems, here and 
now, problems of such complexity that 
only the ignorant can claim to know all 
the answers to them. 
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Finally, liberalism today conceives life 
not in terms of bare survival or of peace 
at any price, but in the light of ideas and 
ideals without which a life worthy of man 


cannot be attained. Among them are the 
strategic freedoms of those American tra¬ 
ditions which make the continuous use of 
intelligence possible. 
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The Competing Loyalties 
of Modern Mm 

Most Americans find themselves in¬ 
volved in a variety of associations, each 
one setting forth its ideals, and each one 
making its claims for loyalty, A workman 
may be a parent and in this capacity be 
exposed to a variety of parental images 
transmitted to him through such organiza¬ 
tions as the school, the church, and the 
various groups of which he is a member, 
as well as through the media of communi¬ 
cation, Thus, even as a parent, he has a good 
measure of leeway and may fashion an 
ideal of parenthood from among a number 
of competing ideal-images, and may indeed 
alter this image in response to shifting 
pressures or growing insight. He may be a 
Catholic and endeavor to conform in vary¬ 
ing degree to the Catholic image of man, 
But even in relation to this most homoge¬ 
neous and compelling of religious associa¬ 
tions, he may without great risk engage 
in a certain amount of picking and choos¬ 
ing without provoking the admittedly se¬ 
vere sanctions which the Catholic Church 
has at Its disposal, In his occupational ca¬ 
pacity he is exposed to the ideals set by 
his trade, his management, and his trade 
union, and here again lie has a range of 


discretion in selecting his patterns. Simi¬ 
larly, in his political affiliations, his social 
relations, and his recreational life, he is not 
required to make binding commitments to 
exclusive ideals and obligations. Because 
the various associations and groupings com¬ 
pete with one another for his loyalty and 
adherence, there is a very real sense in 
which he is master and can make choices, 
as well as fulfill demands, which are made 
of him in a spirit and degree which are in 
good part a matter of his own decision. 
Furthermore, the images confronting him 
conflict with one another, leave certain 
problems of conduct unresolved, or speci¬ 
fically invite him to participate in the 
ideal-setting process. Thus, to make a whole 
man out of the various roles, associations, 
and ideals which confront him, he cannot 
avoid a certain measure of creativity and 
invention. A man, however aesthetically 
unimpressive his job may be, undoubtedly 
makes something out of himself which is 
greater than his social parts. 

This is not intended to minimize the 
compulsive elements which are obviously 
present in American society, but rather to 
suggest that its real content of freedom 
derives from a pluralism of compulsions, 
a system which limits the impact of any 
particular compulsion, which offers escape 
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and refuge, and which ensures a range of 
choice. While the doctrines of the free 
competition of ideas and ideals and free¬ 
dom of association are as illusory as is the 
doctrine of the free market, the pluralism 
of ideals and of association is real indeed, 
and is the very flesh and blood of the 
Western heritage. 

In contrast to the multiplicity of models 
confronting men in Western societies, and 
in contrast to the vague and largely im¬ 
plicit character of most of them, the Com¬ 
munist movement confronts its member¬ 
ship with an exclusive and explicit model. 
This model may not be and, in most cases, 
is not visible at the point of first recruit¬ 
ment. On the contrary, at the point of 
entrance into the movement, the party is 
all things to all men. It tempts the work¬ 
man with an image of the alert and militant 
trade unionist, concerned with the prag¬ 
matic and immediate needs of the working 
class. It confronts the peasant with the 
ideal of the militant defender of the rights 
of the small farmer and farm laborer. It 
offers the intellectual the tempting model 
of the artist or writer employing his tal¬ 
ents effectively in the cause of social jus¬ 
tice, It offers the native colonial the image 
of the militant patriot driving the imperi¬ 
alists before him, wiping out the indignities 
of centuries of exploitation and humiliation. 
And before all potential party recruits and 
supporters, it holds up the generalized 
image of the militant and effective re¬ 
former locked in battle with injustice.... 

The Ideal Model of the 
Communist Militant 

The image of the socialist or Commu¬ 
nist militant in Marx was of a leader, guide, 
and organizer of the proletariat, of an in¬ 
dividual who educated the working class 
in its function of conquering political 
power. The conception of the revolution¬ 
ary militant which emerged in the writing 
of Marx and Engels had much in common 
with the later Leninist and. Stalinist doc¬ 
trinal conceptions, but also differed in very 
fundamental ways. Revolutionary, militants 
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in Marxism were conceived as “scientific 
socialists” acting in full knowledge of the 
laws of history and the social process. They 
were above all rational calculators of the 
effectiveness of the various means avail¬ 
able to achieve the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. They were the vanguard of 
the working class; they were good organ¬ 
izers and tacticians. Their allegiance was to 
the international proletariat and not to 
their own nations. And they were the 
builders of the new, the humane society. 
All of these elements are to be found in 
the Marxist image of the revolutionary, as 
well as in the Leninist-Stalinist model..., 

But the two models differ in crucial 
ways. . . . Both Marx and Lenin placed 
emphasis on revolutionary activism, but in 
Marx a generalized activism among the 
proletariat was assumed, with the revolu¬ 
tionary leadership differentiated by a more 
correct sense of direction and a greater 
degree of activism. In Lenin purposive ac¬ 
tivism was the monopoly of the party, 
and furthermore the activism of this pur¬ 
posive minority was total. The Communist 
militant was a full-time revolutionary, ded¬ 
icated to a professional revolutionary 
calling. 

Perhaps the most important difference 
between the Marxist and Leninist models 
of the Communist militant had to do with 
organization. In Marx the leaders were or¬ 
ganizers, but they were organizers of large 
proletarian formations, such as trade unions 
and broad labor parties, leaders of study 
circles, editors of newspapers, and the like. 
The kind of organizing activity engaged in 
Was ambiguous and vague. In Lenin, or¬ 
ganization was perhaps the most explicit 
and fully elaborated category with both 
passive and active components. The mili¬ 
tant was organized in a highly disciplined 
and centralized party, and it was through 
this tightly knit organization that the prole¬ 
tariat and other social formations were to 
be organized in dependent, manipulatable, 
“transmission-belt” formations. ... 

The “transmission-belt” principle of 

Communist Party organization is based on 
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the assumption that a relatively small 
group of fully dedicated professional revo¬ 
lutionaries will be in a position to domi¬ 
nate mass organizations. The party has 
always operated on this dual organizational 
basis-a compact party at the center 
manipulating mass organizations at the pe¬ 
riphery. This necessitates a dual system of 
leadership, with inner party functionaries 
controlling the central apparatus and front- 
organization functionaries controlling the 
mass organizations. The pressures and prob¬ 
lems confronting these two groups of party 
leaders are different. The front-organiza¬ 
tion functionaries are caught in the conflicts 
of interest between the party and the par¬ 
ticular organization which they have “col¬ 
onized.” The inner party functionaries are 
in the direct chain of command which 
leads ultimately to the Russian party 
leadership.... 

If the revolution is to be made by a 
specially selected, trained, and indoctri¬ 
nated eiite, it follows that the characteristics 
of this elite must be elaborated. It is hardly 
necessary to demonstrate this particular 
point. Even a casual reading of the Com¬ 
munist theoretical literature makes clear 
the extraordinary emphasis placed upon 
the schooling of the party member in spe¬ 
cific attitudes and skills. In this respect the 
party differs from most political move¬ 
ments and may best be compared to cer¬ 
tain kinds of religious orders with elabo¬ 
rately codified rules of conduct and with 
intensive training programs intended to 
ensure the assimilation of the code. The 
very elaborateness and explicitness of the 
code is an element in the appeal of Com¬ 
munism. It opens the way for becoming 
“something very definite" which is quite 
attractive to individuals confused and un¬ 
certain about their own identities. In addi¬ 
tion, the explicitness of the ideal image 
is a factor making for stability among 
Communist Party militants. Once this self- 
image is incorporated, it establishes certain 
set ways of viewing the self and others, of 
appraising situations, and of organizing be¬ 
havior, from which escape is costly and 


difficult. The painfulness of this process of 
escape, however, is to be attributed not 
only to the fact that an individual has as¬ 
similated a highly elaborated code of con¬ 
duct and now has to reject it, hut also to 
the fact that this has become his only code 
and that now in a very real sense he has 
to destroy this self and find a new one. 
The Communist Party demands the sub¬ 
mission of the whole man to the move¬ 
ment. He must hold nothing back, not 
even life itself. All other values, ties, and 
associations arc instrumental. They may be 
maintained to the extent that they con¬ 
tribute to the movement. They must be 
cut to the extent that they compete. This 
is true not only for associations and ties 
such as the family, profession, community, 
and the like. It is also true for feelings, 
attitudes, values, and ideas which arc in 
conflict with, or even blur the sharpness 
of, the movement’s imperatives.... 

For the Communist militant, tactics are 
concrete and elaborate, while goals other 
than power are suspended into the remote 
future and are abstract and simplified. This 
is not to say thar the Communist militant does 
not carry on campaigns for specific ends. 
This is his most effective agitational stock 
in trade. But the achievement of specific 
concrete ends is viewed in the simple lighr 
of tactics, According to Lenin, to view the 
struggle for the eight-hour day as anything 
other than a tactical maneuver to improve 
the power position of the party was the 
most vulgar reformism. Indeed, the good 
militant in the Communist view must not 
only regard concrete gains won for specific 
groupings as instrumental to the improve ¬ 
ment of the power position of the party, 
but must also be prepared at any time to 
sacrifice group gains if this will enhance 
the power of the party, Thus the long 
history of Communist attacks on the mod¬ 
erate trade union movements reflects this 
purely instrumental view of immediate ob¬ 
jectives and gains. This is so much the case 
and is brought out so dearly in Commu¬ 
nist doctrine—as well as in practice—that 
immediate gains (other than power gains) 
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can hardly be said to be ends of action in 
the Communist system. The “good” Com¬ 
munist is quite capable of striving for im¬ 
mediate and tangible losses for the working 
class or for any other group. The real end 
is therefore not the gain at all; it is the 
power of the party. . . . 

The legitimate ends of action in the 
Communist image of the militant are the 
seizure of power by the party and the 
ultimate values to which this seizure is 
supposed to lead. From the very beginning 
the treatment of the ultimate ends of Com¬ 
munist action was formulated in highly 
abstract terms. The democratic politician 
tends to appraise his power by the cri¬ 
terion of tangible accomplishments, i.e,, 
"l employed a given power position to 
attain such and such non-power objectives.” 
The Communist politician according to his 
own doctrine appraises his power by the 
criterion of power, i.e., “I employed a 
given power position to attain such and 
such power objectives." 

Thus, to summarize the value orientation 
of the ideal Communist militant, it should 
he pointed out that all values save power 
have been squeezed out. It is all a matter 
of power tactics. The world as at present 
constituted is incapable of realizing hu¬ 
mane values. All the values advocated by 
groups (including the Communists) in the 
world here and now are false values used 
by power groups to conceal the sordid 
power reality, The only meaningful ethical 
orientation in the here and now is one 
which turns away from all short-run and 
false humnnitarianism and strives for a 
monopoly of power which will then lead 
to the era in which genuine values may be 
achieved. All non-power ends are sus¬ 
pended in the ideal image of the Commu¬ 
nist militant.... 

Types of Communist Movements 

The foregoing is a crudely sketched 
ethical portrait of the esoteric, the inner 
Communist, who is to be found in the 
upper echelons of the various Communist 
parties. Our findings have shown that there 
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are other types of Communists than this, 
and that there are different types of Com¬ 
munist parties, A policy which fails to 
take these peculiarities and differences into 
account, which approaches all Communist 
movements and all Communists as though 
they were identical, is bound to make 
serious mistakes. 

Thus it is clear that the British and 
American Communist parties stand in the 
sharpest contrast to those of France and 
Italy, The British and American parties 
are “deviational.” They may be understood 
in part as movements into which some of 
the disruptive tendencies of the larger so¬ 
ciety drain off. They do not touch the 
real fiber of the British and American 
societies. Communists may infiltrate other 
movements such as trade unions, or “cap¬ 
ture key points” by such means as placing 
agents in sensitive jobs, but there is no 
mass susceptibility to Communism in Brit¬ 
ain and the United States. The Communist 
parties of France and Italy, on the other 
hand, fulfill political needs, needs for pro¬ 
test against an inequitable distribution of 
values and stalemated societies which offer 
no promise of future improvement, needs 
which are not embraced by any other 
powerful and militant political movement. 

. . . In France and Italy, the Communist 
parties are the largest and most powerful 
left organizations. They have successfully 
seized the revolutionary traditions in these 
countries, and the main working-class ^ or¬ 
ganizations. In England and the United 
States, on the other hand, the Communist 
parties have no such mass base, and they 
are definitely in conflict with the dominant 
political tendencies. The Communist move¬ 
ments in England and the United States 
provide an outlet for persons who are mal¬ 
adjusted in the general society, and who 
find in the party a setting in which they 
can express, their destructive, and alienative 
inclinations with a minimum of conflict 
and guilt. .... 

The continued attraction of Commu¬ 
nism for intellectuals in countries such as 
France and Italy may be attributed to the 
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deep and apparently chronic social crisis 
characteristic of those countries, which 
confronts the intellectuals with problems 
of decision which are more complex and 
exacting than those which confront their 
colleagues in England and the United 
States. In England and the United States, 
a political tradition of compromise has 
made it possible to bring the working classes 
into the family of political power and has 
won their loyalty by granting them a 
share in the available values and oppor¬ 
tunities. In France and Italy, the working 
classes have tended to be alienated from 
the political community and revolutionary 
in their orientation. Many French and 
Italian intellectuals who arc confronted 
with this deep social and political division 
reject the middle class and identify them¬ 
selves with the working class. They find 
in the working class a hope for morality 
and progress which they can find in no 
other sector of die society. This attitude 
toward workers as holding the hopes for 
a future of morality and dignity was a 
common pattern among all intellectuals in 
the 1930’s, when middle-class society in 
general appeared to be shaken to its foun¬ 
dations and unable to find a moral purpose 
or the energy and conviction necessary to 
achieve one. The reforms in British and 
American society have renewed the faith 
of the intellectuals of those countries, but 
such reforms have not been achieved in 
France and Italy. Thus, in these countries, 
a permanent social crisis and the weakness 
and ineffectiveness of political alternatives 
to Communism confront intellectuals with 
a difficult problem which many of them 
have solved by adherence to the party, by 
fellow-traveling, or by “neutralism.” . . , 
The “People’s Liberation” movements of 
the underdeveloped areas represent a third 
type of Communist Party which is even 
more threatening than the continental Eu¬ 
ropean variety. For here the Communist 
movements can not only draw upon social 
and economic grievances of a serious order, 
but can appeal to feelings of patriotism 
and nationalism, and to deep-seated and 


bitter anti-white, anti-“Western imperial¬ 
ism” feelings among all elements in the 
population. Here class, national, and eth¬ 
nic protest meet in a situation which is 
peculiarly susceptible to violence and to 
civil war. 

Thus we may describe the various types 
of Communist parties in terms of the kinds 
of alienations which have contributed to 
them, and appraise their potentialities ac¬ 
cording to the extent to which these alien¬ 
ations are distributed throughout the so¬ 
ciety. In England and the United States, 
the kinds of alienations which appear to 
have fed the Communist movements were 
those incidental to the acculturation of 
certain ethnic groups, the essentially pri¬ 
vate alienations of broken families and 
unhappy childhoods, or the temporary ali¬ 
enations of economic and political crisis. 
In France and Italy, we are dealing with 
societies which have failed to relate large 
elements of the population to dignity and 
meaning, and where the Communist par¬ 
ties draw upon historically endemic feel¬ 
ings of estrangement and hopelessness 
among certain social groupings. In South¬ 
east Asia, and potentially in the Middle 
East, in addition to the estrangements of 
class and status, there are the alienations of 
race, of ethnic and cultural discrimination, 
which build up a potential that is frighten¬ 
ing in its scope and intensity. The Com¬ 
munist movement draws the destructive 
energies and the desperate impatience from 
all of these varieties of protest and resent¬ 
ment and harnesses them in the service of 
a controlled and comprehensive destructive¬ 
ness. Thus there are met in this movement 
all the alienations of man, rushing from 
many and unlike tributaries into a torrent 
of wrath without end. 

Policy in England and the United States 

While the problem of Communism in 
the United States is hardly more serious 
than it is in England, the policy approaches 
of the two countries radically differ. In 
both countries the threat is of espionage, 
sabotage, and infiltration, and not of a mass 
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electoral appeal. Furthermore, while the 
threat of espionage and sabotage is still sig¬ 
nificant, the threat of infiltration has sub¬ 
stantially subsided. This is not to say that 
there are no Communist-controlled unions 
in England and the United States. But the 
number of unions under such control has 
declined, and the Communist “colonists” in 
those that remain under party control have 
to operate under considerable publicity, 
which limits their freedom of action. 

The main defense against espionage and 
sabotage is vigilant and effective police ac¬ 
tion. Certainly a general public awareness 
of the nature and threat of Communism is 
essential as well, and there can be little 
question that it is a responsibility of the po¬ 
litical organs of the State to alert the pub¬ 
lic to the danger. What is involved in the 
activities of the various Congressional in¬ 
vestigating committees in the United States 
can hardly be confused with responsible 
political leadership in regard to this prob¬ 
lem. To spread the impression that Com¬ 
munism has made substantial inroads into 
American society is to create a massive di¬ 
version from the real issues and problems 
of our time. For the Communist threat is 
only a very minor one in the United States. 
It is a genuine threat outside this country 
and particularly in the “uncommitted” areas 
of the Middle and Far East, Furthermore, 
the task of combating Communism is a 
slow, risky, and costly one. The activities 
of these Congressional investigating com¬ 
mittees have the effect of locating the 
threat incorrectly and oversimplifying its 
nature. 

The harm to American interests re¬ 
sulting from this approach to policy con¬ 
sists not only in this diversion of attention, 
but in the impairment of trust and con¬ 
fidence among the American people, to say 
nothing of the serious impairment of Amer¬ 
ican prestige abroad. It undermines the for¬ 
eign policy consensus which has united the 
major elements of both the Democratic 
and Republican parties and which have 
made possible the many successes of Amer¬ 
ican foreign policy in the postwar period. 
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In fact, this particular brand of anti-Com- 
munism appears to be little more than a 
new face for the older pattern of national¬ 
ism and isolationism. What makes it a 
grave threat is that this form of nationalism 
has access to some of the powers of the 
Congress, and is pressing the executive to 
follow a similar course. 

But the danger is perhaps more signifi¬ 
cant in its moral than in its political aspects. 
What we are defending against the nihil¬ 
istic threat of Communism is the humane 
and libertarian tradition of the West. There 
is nothing more precious or more central 
to this tradition than the attitude toward 
the individual implied in Christianity and 
the protections to human dignity in the 
common law and in the practices of democ¬ 
racy. If we turn against these, we have 
literally nothing left save wealth and power; 
and, left with these, the nightmares of our 
friends abroad that there may be no choice 
between West and East will have come 
close to reality. 

In a number of respects, American pol¬ 
icies and actions toward domestic Com¬ 
munism in the last few years represent 
flagrant violations of this tradition. Treat¬ 
ing the former party member as though 
he could never purge himself of his former 
associations, or setting up as a condition of 
becoming purged acceptance of the status 
of a fully compliant committee witness, is 
one such violation. Denying the privilege 
of government employment to former 
party members, or to persons who have 
been members of “front” organizations, is 
another illustration of a violation of both 
our legal and religious tradition. To view 
all party members as equal participants in 
the Communist conspiracy is to fiy in 
the face of fact. It has generally been the 
case that only a minority of the party 
membership is fully aware of the integral 
power orientation of the party and of its 
relation to the Soviet Union. The rest of 
the party are dupes or half dupes. Finally, 
the penalties imposed for error and self- 
deception ought not to be the same as the 
penalties imposed for disloyalty and trea- 
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son, Our traditions require far greater dis¬ 
crimination in the attribution of guilt and 
far greater readiness for forgiveness than 
our actions have reflected. 

The approach to the Communist prob¬ 
lem in England is quite different. The in¬ 
ternal threat of Communism has not been 
magnified, nor have heavy sanctions been 
imposed on persons who are or have been 
party members. Despite this moderation in 
British policy toward Communism, it does 
not appear that the British security record 
is any worse than that of the United States, 
nor does it appear that the British Commu¬ 
nist Party has been more successful than 
the American in holding its members and 
infiltrating trade unions. We may therefore 
legitimately ask whether the moral and po¬ 
litical costs which have attended many of 
the actions taken against Communists and 
former Communists in the United States 
in the last few years have been incurred 
without any significant gains in internal 
security. 

These differences in policy approach in 
England and in the United States appear 
to be due to a number of factors. The en¬ 
tire Communist experience in England 
seems to be a milder, less malignant phe¬ 
nomenon than is true of the United States. 
Joining the British party does not ordinar¬ 
ily involve as grave an act of deviation as 
is the case in this country. The British 
party has been far less Bolshevik than the 
American. In general, the “moderateness” 
of the British party as well as of British 
policy toward the party reflects a general 
society confident of its solidarity, ready to 
tolerate deviance because it is basically se¬ 
cure, The American party and American 
policy toward Communism, on the other 
hand, reflects a society in which funda¬ 
mental trust is still lacking, a society in 
which deviation is feared because the gen¬ 
eral social consensus itself is insecure. . ., 
Such data as arc available show that the 
American party in its earlier years was 
predominantly a party of the foreign-bom 
or of the. first-generation native-born. Even 
though the subsequent trend has been in 
the direction of recruitment of the older 


ethnic stocks, figures on the contemporary 
ethnic composition of the American party 
show that the party leadership and “cadres” 
are still substantially foreign-born or first- 
generation native-born. The rank-and-file 
membership of the party, located as it is 
in a few large metropolitan centers, reflects 
the heavy concentration of newer immi¬ 
grant stocks in those areas..,. 

While a very substantial part of the 
leadership and membership of the Ameri¬ 
can party is of foreign birth or parentage, 
the point ought to be made that the member¬ 
ship of the party at its peak never exceeded 
ioo,ooo, Since that part of the Ameri¬ 
can population which is of foreign birth or 
parentage is numbered in the tens of mil¬ 
lions, the proportion of persons of foreign 
origin who joined the party was, at the 
very maximum, a minute fraction. In gen¬ 
eral, it would appear that some of those 
foreigners who did join the party had been 
exposed to the movement or its forerun¬ 
ners in their countries of origin, and many 
of the remainder were exposed to the party 
in the United States in foreign language 
associations led by persons who had had 
such revolutionary backgrounds in their 
countries of origin. 

The acculturation problem of the first- 
generation native-born is far more com¬ 
plex, Growing up in homes of foreign and 
often negatively esteemed cultural patterns, 
and exposed in the street and in schools 
to the dominant culture, they are almost 
inescapably involved in personal conflict 
to some degree. On the one hand, they 
tend to reject the values and behaviors of 
their parents and, on the other, they tend 
to feel rejected by the dominant American 
culture, which from its beginnings has been 
apt to rate the most recent waves of im¬ 
migration as lowest on the scale of prestige, 
Among the emotional problems induced by 
this difficult problem of adjustment and 
assimilation, a few may advantageously be 
commented on at this point. The first- 
generation native-born American may suf¬ 
fer from feelings of guilt because he is re¬ 
quired to reject in some measure the au¬ 
thority of his parents in his efforts to 
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assimilate to the dominant culture. He may 
suffer from a kind of confusion of identity 
and role because he is exposed to competing 
ideals, expectations, standards, and cues, and 
he cannot escape feelings of uncertainty, 
inadequacy, and ineptness. He may also 
suffer from feelings of isolation and es¬ 
trangement, since he is literally between 
two worlds. To return to the world of his 
parents is to admit defeat; to be assimilated 
fully into the dominant world seems an im¬ 
possibility, He may, therefore, despite his 
objective relationships, carry with him feel¬ 
ings of inescapable loneliness, of unbridge¬ 
able gaps between himself and others. If 
he is a member of an ethnic stock sharply 
distinct from the dominant ones and nega¬ 
tively evaluated by them, he may carry 
with him feelings of unworthiness, of being 
rejected. And, as often occurs, these feel¬ 
ings of being rejected may result in feelings 
of self-rejection, of being genuinely and 
integrally unworthy and undesirable, Fi¬ 
nally, and perhaps most important, the 
situation confronting the first-generation 
native-born may, and usually does, induce 
feelings of hostility and resentment, The 
hostility may be directed primarily against 
his family and their culture, or it may be 
directed against the dominant culture, or it 
may pervade all of his relationships, in¬ 
cluding his attitude toward himself. 

For such individuals joining the party 
serves as a device for discharging and cop¬ 
ing with some one or some combination of 
these feelings. It offers a strong and af¬ 
firmative identity to those who are con¬ 
fused and reject themselves, It offers com¬ 
radeship and community to those suffering 
from feelings of isolation. It provides a firm 
authority to which loyalty can be ac¬ 
corded, thereby reducing the feelings of 
guilt which arise from alienation from and 
rejection of parental authority. Finally, it 
provides an intellectual and moral structure 
for the expression and discharge of re¬ 
sentment. ... 

An Ethical Evaluation 

It is one of the uglier ironies of history 
that the Communist movement, which first 
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took fire as a protest against the evils of 
the nineteenth century, should have itself 
become the greatest evil of the twenti¬ 
eth. . . . 

Today, with Communism in control of 
almost half the world, the lofty aspirations 
of Marxism are more remote than they 
have ever been. Instead of making dignified 
and free men out of the humiliated and the 
degraded, Communism has devised and de¬ 
veloped into high arts many new and more 
crushing modes of humiliation. The vision 
of the final release of human spontaneity 
has been supplanted by the reality of apathy 
and automatism.... While there have been 
other movements which have sought world 
dominion, Communism poses a danger 
which is perhaps unique in its gravity if its 
entire means-ends system is viewed as a 
whole. It seeks universal power unequivo¬ 
cally, it possesses an arsenal of means per¬ 
haps without parallel in history for its co¬ 
erciveness and capacity to penetrate and 
mobilize, its versatility in the employment 
of means is of a very high order, and it is 
unencumbered by hampering moral inhibi¬ 
tions and conflicts. 

Such a pure and unequivocal power ori¬ 
entation leaves most of us with feelings of 
disbelief and wonder. How do Commu¬ 
nists themselves mitigate their ethical po¬ 
sition? What ingredients are added to make 
lives of dedicated ruthlessness bearable? For 
it is quite apparent that, far from admitting 
to purposeless power-striving, Communists 
portray themselves as being animated by 
the highest ethical mission, ... 

The ultimate end of Communism-the 
classless society-has always been vague and 
remote. . Belief in “the party,” belief in its 
unambiguous goodness and wisdom, and 
particularly belief in the leadership of the 
Russian party and in the legitimacy of the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin succession is the 
core of the Communist faith. The “good¬ 
ness” of the party results from the fact that 
it is the sole avenue to the ultimate good 
society. And the faithful party member 
never makes independent appraisals of the 
conduct of the party, since he possesses no 
definite criteria as to the content of the ulti- 
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mate society or directions as to how to get 
there. What sustains the fully initiated Com¬ 
munist, then, is his abiding faith in the party, 
which in principle is incapable of evil. 

This leads to the second component in 
the ethical mitigation of Communist action, 
the cultivation of what we may call the 
tactical virtues. Since the party is the sole 
vehicle of the good, fulfillment of its direc¬ 
tives is the path of virtue. For a fully com¬ 
mitted Communist, lying, misrepresenta¬ 
tion, and brutal actions, if done in the 
service of the party, are the fulfillment of 
ethical obligation, mere incidents on the 
road to salvation, In principle, the Com¬ 
munist gives up his claim to judgment of 
the ways in which the party seeks the 
good. Rather, it is his task to carry for¬ 
ward soberly, cultivate the virtues of loy¬ 
alty and obedience, and be tireless in the 
conduct of the party’s work. In organizing 
his life routine around this pattern the Com¬ 
munist may enjoy the satisfactions of suc¬ 
cess and virtuosity which rest on the proper 
fulfillment of party directives. Recruiting 
a new member, organizing a new cell, lead¬ 
ing a demonstration, selling a Communist 
periodical, or even turning in a bit of use¬ 
ful military information, effectively carry¬ 
ing off an act of sabotage, reporting on the 
deviations of a wayward member, or con¬ 
fessing one’s own sinful doubts—all are acts 
of piety to be laid before the source of all 
good. 

If it is still difficult to conceive how the 
initiated Communist is able to dedicate 
himself to the destruction of humane cul¬ 
ture and at the same time sustain a sense of 
righteousness, then perhaps the remaining 
elements in this ethical mitigation may 
make it plausible. The fully committed 
Communist lives in a closed world of per¬ 
ception and communication. He is meaning- 
I fully exposed only to the “good word” 


emanating from party sources. So deep has 
been his indoctrination that even when in 
service on a foreign mission, he carries u 
screening system with him which protects 
him from effective exposure to outside influ¬ 
ence. One of the most characteristic features 
of this system of communication is the mas¬ 
sive portrayal of the world outside as un¬ 
ambiguously evil. It is a world which ex¬ 
ploits, crushes, deceives, and oppresses. It 
is a world of evil which never sleeps. This 
vision of the unrelieved wickedness of the 
world outside justifies ruthlessness and le¬ 
gitimates costly sacrifices, just as ruses and 
deceptions, executions and decimation, are 
justified in the awful rigors of war. 

The final component in this ethical ra ¬ 
tionalization is the dreadful consequence 
of disbelief. The dedicated Communist has 
made his life in.the party. To he cut off 
from the party is to lose all contact with 
meaning and purpose. liven if he no longer 
believes in the party, how can be believe in 
a world which he has dishonored and de¬ 
famed? Certainly, a powerful mechanism 
protects him as whispers of doubt trouble 
his sleep or as his hand falters in the con¬ 
duct of his work. If he.falls from grace, lie 
may prefer to offer up his life in penitence, 
like the dishonored officer who asks to be 
sent to the front lines rather than face a 
life outside without uniform and without 
the solidarity of itis comrades-in-arms. Be ¬ 
cause of the dangers of disbelief, the fully 
initiated Communist dings to the party 
even though he is deeply troubled by its 
actions. He escapes from these risks by 
taking cover within the party's system of 
ethical and political perception, rejoices in 
the enormity of the evils in the world out¬ 
side since it renders more hearable the evils 
of his own, fingers his ideological beads, 
and walks forward soberly cultivating the 
tactical virtues. 


I he Radical Right: Patriots or Fanatics? 


However weak and discredited it may be in fact, Communism remains a 
potent issue in American political life. Never have Communists been so few 
or such “miserable merchants of unwanted ideas” as they are today, yet at no 
time, unless it was during the heyday of McCarthyism, have they been repre¬ 
sented as a more serious threat to the American way of life. In the last 
decade dozens of organizations have sprung up from coast to coast to alert 
the nation to this deadly peril. Together they make up what sociologist 
Seymour Upset has called the “radical light"-radical, because they reject 
not only the status quo but even the recent past. One of them-the John 
Birch Society—has kept an annual boxscore purporting to show the degree 
to which the United States and other nations are subject to Communist in¬ 
fluence and control in their economic and political affairs. In 1958 the 
United States was reported in all seriousness as being from 20 to 40 per cent 
under Communist control, in 1959 from 30 to 50 per cent, and in i960 from 
40 to do per cent. In the same month that President Kennedy took office, 
members of the society were informed by their central office that “Com¬ 
munist influences are now in almost complete control of our Federal Gov¬ 
ernment.” 1 By every informed and objective reckoning, it hardly needs to 
be said, this assessment of Communist influence in the United States is 
sheer fantasy. As the Rev. John F. Cronin has pointed out in a booklet ap¬ 
proved by the Roman Catholic Bishops in the United States, Communists 
today, although by no means inactive, are “weak and impotent” and their 
“influence on American opinion and policy" at its “lowest ebb.” 2 

Why, then, this continued preoccupation with a no longer serious threat? 
During their long, almost unbroken control of the national government 
(1933-53), Democrats found it easy to believe that Communism was ex¬ 
ploited cynically as a partisan issue merely to dislodge them from office. 
To some degree, no doubt it was. Since it was during this period that 
American Communists had been able to make their greatest gains, Demo¬ 
crats were understandably sensitive to any charge that they had been “soft 
on Communism," in the phrase of the day. President Truman’s first reaction 
to the Hiss disclosures, it will be recalled, was to dismiss them as a “red 
herring.” After eight years of a Republican administration, however, it was 
dear that the Communist issue cut deeply across party lines. Some of the 
critics who had supported Senator McCarthy so vehemently in his attacks 
on the Truman and Roosevelt administrations were, if possible, even more 
unsparing in their condemnation of the Eisenhower administration. One, in 
fact, Robert Welch of the John Birch Society, has gone so far as to cry 

1 See Alan F, Wcstin’s .chapter on “The John Birch Society” in The Radical Right, 
cd. Daniel Bell (New York, 1964), 

a New York Times, March 2,1962, p. 26. 
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treason in a book-length “confidential letter" which lie circulated “pri¬ 
vately” to hundreds of his followers. Not only were the secretary of state, 
the director of the Central Intelligence Agency, and the chief justice charac¬ 
terized as knowing instruments of Communism, so was President Eisen¬ 
hower himself, and his “superior and boss within the Communist Party” 
was said to be his brother Milton, president of Johns Hopkins University. 
“There is only one possible word to describe [Eisenhower's] purposes and 
actions," Welch concluded. “That word is treason."* 1 

For these charges to have any meaning at all-anti they are made in dead 
seriousness—it must be understood that the term “Communist" is used in a 
very special sense. Obviously the “Communists" who allegedly exert such 
pervasive influence in the United States cannot be card-carrying Com¬ 
munists at all or even party-lining fellow travelers, because their influence 
is demonstrably negligible. The real foe, it seems, are the “Cumsymps," the 
term coined by Welch to characterize anyone, liberal or conservative, whose 
political and economic views are noticeably to the left of Senator Harry 
Goldwatcr’s. To qualify as a Comsymp, then, one need only accept the 
necessity of social security and the welfare state, defend the progressive 
income tax as a measure of social justice, and favor foreign aid and active 
United States participation in the United Nations. To the radical right, in 
short, liberalism has come to be virtually synonymous with Communism. 
“1 equate the growth of the welfare state with socialism," one of them has 
said, “and socialism with Communism." 1 

It matters very little to the radical right how staunchly and steadfastly 
a liberal has opposed the real Communism at home ami abroad. The Com¬ 
munist* danger, Robert Welch insists in the first essay which follows, re¬ 
mains “almost entirely internal" and the threat of outside war "completely 
phony." It may seem strange that sucli zealous and self-proclaimed anti¬ 
communists should not be more keen on carrying the battle against Com¬ 
munism to its home bases and to its root causes. Actually, as Daniel Hell 
points out, it would undermine their whole position to concede that, in the 
United States at least, the Communist threat is largely external. They would 
then, in all conscience, have to support an expanded federal budget, large 
military expenditures, foreign aid to allies—and, of course, the taxes to make 
them possible. They would also have to “confront the intractable fact that 
American might alone is insufficient to defeat the Russians—f»r that victory 
for anyone would not be possible once war began! And that the United 
States has to take into account the forces working for independence in the 
former colonial world." 8 In the simplistic world of the radical right, all this 
is unthinkable. 

'' Quoccd by Wcstin in Bell (ed.), op, cit ., p, 345. It is only fair to! point out in later, 
public editions of 7 he Politician , as the original “letter” is now called, Eisenhower is de¬ 
picted as simply a smart politician, entirely without principles and hungry for glorv, 
who is only the tool of the Communists." Even now, however, Welch finds it “difficult 
to avoid the question of deliberate treason,” See The Politician (Belmont, Massachusetts, 
pp. 276-277,279. 

4 Dan Smoot, quoted by Bell, op. cit, f pp. 15-1(5, 

‘’Bell, op, cit,, p, 13. 
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Precisely who comprises the radical right? Like its counterpart, the ex¬ 
treme left, the radical right covers a wide spectrum. At one end lie such 
openly fascistic groups as the American Nazi and National Renaissance 
parties, which are shrilly and shamelessly anti-Semitic and anti-Negro. 
1 hese organizations are thoroughly discredited throughout the land and are 
shunned by the more responsible and respectable right. The major prob¬ 
lems which they present, Alan Westin has pointed out, is to determine 
where to diaw the line between deviant expression and hate-mongering or 
advocacy of violence ”« At the other end of the spectrum are the ultra- 
conservative organizations which still maintain ties at some level with one 
or the other of our two major parties. The Committee for Constitutional 
Government, for example, acts as an adjunct of the right-wing of the Re¬ 
publican party, just as the White Citizens’ Councils are often the instru¬ 
ment through which Southern Democrats try to resist desegregation locally. 
Somewhere between the “hate" groups and the less extreme right are the 
John Birch Society and the fundamentalist Anti-Communist or Christian 
“Crusades" led by Dr. Fred C. Schwarz of Los Angeles and the Rev. Billy 
James Hargis of Tulsa. Their views arc too extreme to be accepted within 
the two major parties, and in any event they have-or claim to havc-a large 
enough following to enable them to operate independently of both parties. 

I he United States is by no means a stranger to such radical nativist 
groups. In a sense they offer the same basic appeal and serve the same 
political and social functions as both the original and the reorganized Ku 
Klux Klans, the Populist movement of the 1890’s, and the more contempo¬ 
rary movements led by Father Coughlin in the 1930’s, and by Senator 
McCarthy in the 1950’s. Unlike left-wing movements stressing economic 
reform, our radical nativist groups have usually sprung up during periods 
of prosperity, as Seymour Upset has noted, “especially when full employ¬ 
ment is accompanied by inflation." 7 Under these conditions low-status groups 
have been able to improve their position in American society, but at the 
same time the older elites whose high status was once secure now have 
cause to feel threatened. Both groups, ironically, have been particularly 
susceptible to strongly nativist and nationalist appeals-the older families, 
largely white Anglo-Saxon Protestant in background, because their pre¬ 
eminence is now challenged, and the rising ethnic groups, because in their 
determination to discard “foreign" ways, they over-identify with “Amer¬ 
icanism" and turn against those of their own ethnic background whose 
assimilation of American values has not been so complete. This is the thesis 
developed by Professor Upset in the second essay which follows. 

The radical right seems no more likely to endure than its counterparts 
of the past, The only political issue in which radical rightists can unite is 
anti-Communism, and this is too nebulous an appeal to attract and to hold 
a mass following against the counter appeals and cross-pressures which the 
moderate center can be expected to launch. If, as Lipset maintains, the 
radical right thrives best on the status anxieties which are most likely to arise 

II Westin, in Bell (cd.), op, cit,, p. 242. 

7 Bell, op. cit,, pp. 309 ff. 
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during prosperous times, it will lose much of its influence, such as it is, 
during the first serious and prolonged recession. Still, there will be no dearth 
in the years ahead of anxieties and frustrations of a somewhat different land. 

To cite but one example, as Negroes gradually attain the first-class citi¬ 
zenship which is their legal and moral due, they will encounter increased 
resentment and hostility from their white neighbors and co-workers not 
only in the South but perhaps even more in the North. Not all of the radi¬ 
cal right organizations are explicitly anti-Negro, of course; the John Birch 
Society, for one, is not. But all will be tempted in the years ahead to ex¬ 
ploit the racial issue in order to gain a ready-made following among 
lower-class and lower middle-class whites. Whether they do or not, how¬ 
ever, they will continue to pose a threat—not to the national security as 
the Communists once did—but to what Daniel Bell has called the fragile 
consensus" which underlies the American political system. In this sense the 
radical right is truly subversive. But however annoying they may he, both 
the radical right and the extreme left are part of the price an as yet incom¬ 
pletely united people must pay for freedom of thought and of speech and 
press. In an entirely unintended way, as Alan Wcstin suggests, they may 
even serve a useful political function. By forcing “an often flabby Kstab- 
lishment’’ to defend its policies and the moderate center to reexamine its 
first principles, the nation may he better, not worse, prepared to wage its 
“global battle for peace, freedom, and security.”” 


WHAT THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 
STANDS FOR* 

Robert Welch gave up most of his business responsibilities and income 
in jju7, he has written , “in order to devote practically all of my time 
and energy to the anti-Conmmnist cause." He founded the John Birch 
Society in i <)<;<) and edits and publishes American Opinion, a monthly 
journal of conservative opinion, ■ i 


Throughout all history the bearer of bad make its choice between truth and repose. | 

news has been a most unpopular person. It could not have both. Today you have | 

So I certainly am not seeking any gar- left your choice somewhat in my hands. And f 

lands of popularity at present. For 1 am I am not only bringing you truth instead I 

now spending my whole life spreading bad of comfort, but truth which may shatter a | 

news, every day, everywhere I can. lot of the comfort you already feel. . I 

But the man who is to me the most pro- For the truth I bring you is simple, in- | 
found of all Americans, Ralph Waldo controvertible, and deadly. It is that, unless j 

Emerson, once said that every mind must we can reverse forces which now seem in- | 

8 Ibid., p.268. 

* From The Blue Book of the Jolm Birch Society (Belmont, Mass., 1961), pp. 9. 3 H 4 . 7 L 7 *“ 73 *. 
in, 113,115-116, 117-118,123,127-136,138-139,141-142. Abridged and edited with permission of 
Robert Welch, Reprinted with permission of Robert Welch. 
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exorable in their movement, you have only 
a few more years before the country in 
which you live will become four separate 
provinces in a world-wide Communist do¬ 
minion ruled by police-state methods from 
the Kremlin. The map for their division 
and administration is already drawn. We 
are living, in America today, in such a fool’s 
paradise as the people of China lived in 
twenty years ago, as the people of Czecho¬ 
slovakia lived in a dozen years ago, as the 
people of North Vietnam lived in five 
years ago, and as the people of Iraq lived 
in only yesterday,... 

[The World-Wide 
Communist Conspiracy] 

As a result of forty years of cumulative 
effort, the conspiracy is now incredibly 
well organized. It is so well financed that 
it has billions of dollars annually just to 
spend on propaganda, It has the benefit of 
decades of successful experience, It has one 
set goal, of world rule by any means, to 
which every act and all of the lives of some 
forty million Party members are now 
wholly subservient. And it is guided by 
men who had to have supreme cunning 
and ruthlessness to have achieved their 
present positions within the conspiracy 
itself. 

This octopus is so large that its tentacles 
now reach into all of the legislative halls, 
all of the union labor meetings, a majority 
of the religious gatherings, and most of the 
schools of the whole world, It has a central 
nervous system which can make its tentacles 
in the labor unions of Bolivia, in the farm¬ 
er’s co-operatives of Saskatchewan, in the 
caucuses of the Social Democrats of West 
Germany, and in the class rooms of the 
Yale Law School, all retract or reach for¬ 
ward simultaneously. It can make all of 
these creeping tentacles turn either right 
or left, or a given percentage turn right 
while the others turn left, at the same time, 
in accordance with the intentions of a cen¬ 
tral brain in Moscow or Ust’-Kamenogorsk. 
The: human race has never before faced 
any such monster of power which was de¬ 
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termined to enslave it. There is certainly 
no reason for underrating its size, its ef¬ 
ficiency, its determination, its power, or 
its menace.... 

For years we have been taken steadily 
down the road to Communism by steps 
supposedly designed, and presented to the 
American people, as ways of fighting Com¬ 
munism. The whole foreign aid program is 
an excellent example. Our foreign aid has 
done some good, of course. The Commu¬ 
nists do not believe in using solid-black in¬ 
strumentalities, but dark gray ones. They 
are always willing to be hurt, or to take a 
loss, for the sake of ail ultimate net gain 
in any transaction. And American foreign 
aid, from the time it began as a contribu¬ 
tion of some seventy-two percent of 
UNRRA funds, until it has reached the 
mammoth proportions of today, has been 
a tremendous help to the advance of Com¬ 
munism. It was planned by the Communists 
for that purpose. This pouring of American 
billions into foreign countries, to make 
things easier for the Communists and their 
socialist allies or agents, is exactly what the 
Communists wanted the American govern¬ 
ment to do. But they have not taken over 
so much of the world, so largely by cun¬ 
ning, without that cunning being brilliant, 
and professional. The one surest way in 
which foreign aid could be ballyhooed suc¬ 
cessfully, and made permanently acceptable 
to the American taxpayer, was to present 
it as a means of opposing Communism. 

Now we see exactly the same principle 
at work on the whole front of our domestic 
economy. Although our danger remains al¬ 
most entirely internal, from Communist in¬ 
fluences right in our midst and treason 
right in our government,: the American 
people are being persuaded that our danger 
is from the outside, is from Russian military 
superiority. And under the excuse of pre¬ 
paring to match that military might, of de¬ 
fending ourselyes from this threat of out¬ 
side force; in other words, under the guise 
of fighting Communism, we are being stam¬ 
peded into the biggest jump ever towards, 
and perhaps the final jump right into, so¬ 
cialism and then the Communist camp. 
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[The Communist Blueprint for America] 

Of course Sputnik did many things for 
the Soviets. It gave them, no matter how 
undeserved, a whole new level of prestige 
in the scientific world. . . . This, in my 
opinion, was the most important ultimate 
effect of Sputnik, as planned by the Soviets, 
and as now gradually being realized by 
them. Here are the Communists’ aims for 
the United States-to be achieved, they 
hope, through the leftward momentum of 
the attitude induced by Sputnik and all of 
its auxiliary propaganda. (1) Greatly ex¬ 
panded government spending, for missiles, 
for so-called defense generally, for foreign 
aid, for every conceivable means of get¬ 
ting rid of ever larger sums of American 
moncy-as wastcfully as possible, (z) 
Higher and then much higher taxes. (3) 
An increasingly unbalanced budget, despite 
the higher taxes.... (4) Wild inflation of 
our currency, leading rapidly towards its 
ultimate repudiation, (j) Government con¬ 
trols of prices, wages, and materials, sup¬ 
posedly to combat inflation. (6) Greatly 
increased socialistic controls over every 
operation of our economy and every ac¬ 
tivity of our daily lives, This is to be ac¬ 
companied, naturally and automatically, by 
a correspondingly huge increase in the size 
of our bureaucracy, and in both the cost 
and reach of our domestic government. (7) 
Far more centralization of power in Wash¬ 
ington, and the practical elimination of our 
state lines. There is a many-faceted drive 
at work to have our state lines eventually 
mean no more within the nation than our 
county lines do now within the states. (8) 
The steady advance of Federal aid to and 
control over our educational system, lead¬ 
ing to complete federalization of our pub¬ 
lic education, (9) A constant hammering 
into the American consciousness of the 
horror of “modern warfare,” the beauties 
and the absolute necessity of “pcace’-peace 
always on Communist terms, of course. 
And (10) the consequent willingness of the 
American people to allow the steps of ap¬ 
peasement by our government which 
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amount to a piecemeal surrender of the j 
rest of the free world and of the United 
States itself to the Kremlin-ruled tyr¬ 
anny. .., 

[The Need for Dynamic, 

Personal Leadership] 

We come now to the question of what 
is to be done about these problems..., 

Now we are surfeited in this country 
today with organizations opposing Com¬ 
munism or socialism. Leave out of consid¬ 
eration for the minute the extent to which 
they are handicapped by being almost en¬ 
tirely defensive. For while Napoleon was 
quite correct when he said that the purely 
defensive is doomed to defeat, that is an¬ 
other part of our story which we are com¬ 
ing to later. The point here is that none of 
these organizations alone, nor all of them to¬ 
gether, nor all of them even if they were ■ 
combined into one organization without ini ¬ 
tial loss of total strength, has any possibil¬ 
ity of stopping the enemy. 

Most of them, frankly, do not have any 
possibility of even enough piecemeal ac¬ 
complishment in the total fight to justify 
the money and energy expended on them. 

For usually there is no sufficiently inspired 
personal leadership of the organization it¬ 
self to obtain the greatest unanimity of pur¬ 
pose, efficiency, and enthusiasm which are 
necessary in connection with the expendi¬ 
ture of resources. And of course the one 
central direction and coordination of all ; 
of these groups, which is so vital to avoid \ 
waste, is entirely lacking. What is more, ; 
even if all of the seven hundred known j 
groups could be and were combined into j 
one organization, for the very purpose of 
obtaining centralized coordination, this cen¬ 
tral direction and coordination would still 
be lacking, or grossly inefficient and in¬ 
sufficient, so long as the combine was run j 
as an organization. 

Only if the members of these groups J 
declared allegiance to, came to feel an un- j 
shakable loyalty for, and thus accepted di- 
rection from, a dynamic personal leader; 
only under these conditions would there be 
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any possibility of the members of these 
groups, and of all other Americans who 
feel basically as they do, supplying what is 
needed. That is, the strength and dedication 
which can turn back the Communists in 
front; and which, with the benefit of the 
momentum thus gained, can turn back the 
socialists behind the Communists. At pres¬ 
ent we are in the position of trying to de¬ 
feat a disciplined well-armed expertly- 
commanded army with a collection of de¬ 
bating societies. And it can’t be done.. ., 

It’s like a lonesome boy standing on the 
beach with a big broom, trying to brush 
back the waves that are about to flood the 
whole shoreline of beautiful houses, There 
are other boys with brooms and shovels and 
buckets all up and down the beach, doing 
the same thing. What is not only needed, 
but is absolutely imperative, is for some hard- 
boiled, dictatorial, and dynamic boss to 
come along and deliver himself approxi¬ 
mately as follows: 

“Hey, you guys, all of you, drop those 
pretty brooms. You fellows down there on 
the end, start running for empty bags, and 
keep bringing more empty bags as fast as 
you can find them; make ’em out of sheets 
and tablecloths if you have to, or, get ’em 
any other way. Just get ’em! You fellows 
in those next two groups, start filling those 
bags with sand, You men here, all of you, 
start lugging those bags of sand to put on 
this wall the Communists have busted up 
so badly. And don’t spare your backs. Build 
it high and build it quick, even if it is only 
with sandbags for the present. 

“You fellows, over there, all of you, 
get the heaviest clubs you can find, spread 
yourselves out no more thinly than you 
have to along the whole length of this wall, 
and don’t hesitate to break the heads of 
any saboteurs you find monkeying with it. 
Don’t even hesitate to break the heads of 
those you find creeping towards the wall, 
if you are sure of their evil intentions, just 
as a warning to the rest of the dirty gang. If 
everybody puts everything he’s got into 
the job without stopping to argue, we’ll be 
able to save these beautiful houses from 
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this incoming flood. We’ll not have just 
ruins left, no longer worth saving, when it 
recedes. 

“But the minute we have the sandbags 
high enough, all of you fellows get to work 
at once bringing rocks and cement, and re¬ 
building this whole wall both higher and 
solider than it ever was before. Then, the 
next time a combination of tide, storm, and 
saboteurs comes in, we’ll be ready for them. 
And once all of this is done, you can again 
start enjoying those beautiful homes you 
will have saved,” 

Human nature being what it is, there is 
no question about how much more ener¬ 
getically, determinedly, or confidently the 
men on the beach would work under such 
leadership; nor about how many more men 
would immediately be attracted to rebuild¬ 
ing the wall, and breaking the heads of the 
saboteurs, under such direction. But gen¬ 
tlemen, if you are going to wait for those 
boys and men with the brooms to form an 
association for rebuilding the wall, and for 
it then to be repaired and guarded under or¬ 
ganizational and committee control, you 
might as well start telling the Communists 
to stake out their claims on the ruins of the 
former beautiful houses right now. . . . 

We are at a stage, gentlemen, where the 
only sure political victories are achieved 
by non-political organization; by organiza¬ 
tion which has a surer, more positive, and 
more permanent purpose than the immedi¬ 
ate political goals that are only means to an 
end; by organization which has a backbone, 
and cohesiveness, and strength, and definite¬ 
ness of direction, which are impossible for 
the old-style political party organization..,. 

For we simply are not going to be able 
to save our country from either the im¬ 
mediate threat of Communism, or the long- 
range threat of socialism, by organizational 
leadership. Our only possible chance is dy¬ 
namic personal leadership. ... Even 
under such leadership we have no chance 
unless the specific battles are fought as part 
of a larger and more lasting movement to 
restore once again an upward reach to the 
heart of man. And I have wished to make 
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clear, what you were bound to be assuming 
already, that with whatever I have in me, 
of faith, dedication, and energy, I intend to 
offer that leadership to all who are willing 
to help me. 

To Restore Responsibility . 

With that much explanation as back¬ 
ground, let’s see what basic principle we 
can establish and what specific objective 
we can define, with regard to the particu¬ 
lar battle against collectivism, which would 
be sure to fit into and be encompassed by 
our general overall permanent purpose—al¬ 
though that total spiritual aspiration is as 
yet only foreshadowed. For thus making 
sharp and clear one part of our philosophy 
and program, where a concrete area of ac¬ 
tion is involved, will itself help to build a 
better understanding of the whole. 

And it seems to me, gentlemen, that the 
whole essence of our purpose, and the guid¬ 
ing principle for our action, covering not 
only our fight against collectivism but our 
fight for our constructive replacement, can 
be summarized in the objective expressed 
by just five words: Less government and 
more responsibility .... 

I mean less government of every kind, 
federal, state, or municipal; and more true 
responsibility, not only on the part of in¬ 
dividuals but on the part of such reduced 
governmental units as are necessarily per¬ 
mitted to exist. But of course I mean, pri¬ 
marily, less federal government, because 
that is where our greatest danger lies; and 
more individual responsibility, because that 
is our greatest need.... 

What we must start asking our fellow 
citizens everywhere to consider, as of over¬ 
whelming importance to the future of them¬ 
selves and their families, is this: On the 
basis of all known past human experience, 
are there any general conclusions, with re¬ 
gard to the organization of society, which 
can be set forth with confidence? It seems 
to me clear that there certainly are. 

i, First, government is necessary-some 
degree of government—in any civilized so¬ 
ciety. There are believers in the possibility 
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and desirability of a governmentlcss an- j 
archy, as a practicable form of human as- j 
sedation. But the number of these advo¬ 
cates is comparatively very small, there is j 
no evidence within human historical ex- ! 
perience to support their thesis, and there j 
is considerable evidence indicating other- j 
wise. j 

2. Second, while government is neces¬ 

sary, it is basically a non-productivc cx- I 
pense, an overhead cost supported by the j 
productive economy. And like all overhead ! 

items, it always has a tendency to expand 
faster than the productive base which sup¬ 
ports it. 

3. Third, government is frequently evil. 

And we do not mean by this that they 
(governments) arc merely dishonest. For i 

all governments, with very rare exceptions ; 

indeed, arc thoroughly dishonest. We made j 

the statement in print, about two years ago, j 

that there has never in the history of the j 

world been a government (and this gen- j 

eralization includes our present one) that j 

maintained honesty in the handling of a i 

“managed” irredeemable currency. A few 
weeks later one of America’s ablest and j 

best-known economists quoted that state- j 

ment with full approval. \ 

But what we are talking about here is j 
something far worse than dishonesty. In \ 

December, 1936, Professor Sorokin of j 

Harvard-after quoting Lord Acton that | 

great men, in the political arena, are almost j 

always bad men~went on to reveal the re- j 

suits of his own survey of the criminality -j 

of rulers. This survey of the monarchs of 
various countries and the heads of various 
republics and democracies, in a selection 
large enough to constitute a very fair sam¬ 
ple, revealed that there was an average of 
one murderer to every four of these rulers. 

“In ocher words,” said Professor Sorokin, 

“the rulers of the states are the most crim¬ 
inal group in a respective population. With j 
a limitation of their power their criminality 
tends to decrease; but it still remains ex¬ 
ceptionally high in all nations.” j 

An obvious reason for this is the greater j 
temptation to criminality on the part of 
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those who control or influence the police 
power of a nation, of which they would 
otherwise stand in more fear. Another is 
that ambitious men with criminal tendencies 
naturally gravitate into government because 
of this very prospect of doing, or helping 
to do, the policing over themselves. A third 
reason is that so many apologists can al¬ 
ways be found, for criminal acts of gov¬ 
ernments, on the grounds that such acts 
ultimately contribute to the public good 
and that therefore the criminal means are 
justified by the righteous ends. Kautilya 
wrote his Arthashastra in about 300 B. C. 
Machiavelli wrote his II Principe in about 
1300 A.D. And the arguments of both, that 
it is a virtue in a ruler to be unscrupulous 
for the good of his state, are heard in 
every age. 

4. Fourth, government is always and in¬ 
evitably an enemy of individual freedom. 
It seems rather strange that it was Wood- 
row Wilson, who more than any other one 
man started this nation on its present road 
towards totalitarianism, who also said that 
the history of human liberty is a history 
of the limitations of governmental power, 
not the increase of it. But Wilson could 
have boasted, as did Charles II of England, 
that he said only wise things even though 
he did only foolish ones. It is self-evident 
that government, by its very nature, must 
be an enemy of freedom, edging always 
towards a restriction of the individual’s 
rights and responsibilities. 

5 . Whatever must be done by govern¬ 
ment will always cost more than if it could 
be done by individuals or smaller groups. 
And the larger the government, the more 
disproportionate will be the cost Letting 
a government do anything, therefore, which 
such individuals or smaller groups could 
properly do, is serious economic wasteful¬ 
ness. It is also contrary to the philosophy of 
the proper function of government that is 
derived from the whole body of past ex¬ 
periments. 

6 . Government, by its size, its momen¬ 
tum, and its authority, will not only per¬ 
petuate errors of doctrine or of policy, 
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longer than they would otherwise retain 
acceptance, but it will multiply their effect 
on a geometric scale, as against the arith¬ 
metically cumulative effect of those errors 
if confined to individuals or smaller groups. 
The errors of tens of thousands of indi¬ 
viduals, all thinking and probing in different 
directions and moved by different impulses, 
tend to cancel themselves out or to be 
softened by the attrition of doubt and dis¬ 
agreement. But let any one error become 
sanctified by government, and thus crystal¬ 
lized as truth, and little short of a revolution 
can discredit it or cause it to be dis¬ 
carded. .., 

7. As any society becomes reasonably 
settled, and shakes down into a semi¬ 
permanent pattern of economic and political 
life, and as some degree of leisure on the 
part of its citizens becomes both possible 
and visible, the drive always begins to have 
government become the management of the 
social enterprise rather than merely its agent 
for certain clear purposes. Government is 
then increasingly allowed, invited, and even 
urged to do planning for, and exercise con¬ 
trol over, the total economy of the nation. 
Next, it is pushed, and pushes itself, more 
and more into planning and control of the 
separate activities of the citizens and groups 
of citizens that make up the economic life 
of the nation. And in doing such planning 
and exercising such controls the govern¬ 
ment must assume more and more of the 
responsibility for the success of the econ¬ 
omy and the welfare of its citizens. 

Of course no government, short of being 
omniscient, can ever plan the specialized 
division of labor and the beneficial inter¬ 
change of the various products of human 
effort, or can ever appraise the impact of 
changing circumstances and changing de¬ 
sires on the infinite ramifications of inter¬ 
related human activity, one half as well as 
the planning, appraisal, and resulting cor¬ 
rections will be accomplished by a com¬ 
pletely free market if given the opportunity. 
For the free market automatically weighs, 
measures, and integrates into its decisions 
increments of need, of difficulty, and of 
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motivation, that are too small, too numer¬ 
ous, and too hidden for the planners ever 
to discover them. And the equations to be 
dealt with are too infinite to be resolved 
by any human brain or committee of hu¬ 
man brains, even if all the variables and 
constants could be accurately set forth in 
such equations.... 

8. As a government increases in power, 
and as a means of increasing its power, it 
always has a tendency to squeeze out the 
middle class; to destroy or weaken the 
middle for the benefit of the top and the 
bottom. Even where there is no conscious 
alliance for this purpose, such as formed 
the basis for Bismarck’s beginning of the 
socialization of Germany or Franklin Roose¬ 
velt’s beginning of the socialization of 
America, the forces to that end are always 
at work-as they have been in England for 
fifty years. In the nations that the gods 
would destroy, they first make the middle 
class helpless, through insidious but irresist¬ 
ible government pressures, 

9. The form of government is not nearly 
so important as its quality. Justice and a 
lack of arbitrariness, for instance, are two 
characteristics of a government that are 
most important to the welfare and happi¬ 
ness of a people. They are as likely to be 
found—or more accurately, as little likely 
to be found-under any one form of govern¬ 
ment as another. Rampant interference with 
personal lives is the most obnoxious char¬ 
acteristic of any government, and that is 
found just as readily under elected officials 
as under hereditary monarchs. In fact, as 
the Greeks pointed out, as has been well 
known to careful students of history ever 
since, and as the founding fathers of our 
own republic were well aware, when an 
elected government succeeds in attracting 
and maintaining ail overwhelming majority 
behind it for any length of time, its mob 
instincts make it the most tyrannical of all 
forms of social organization.... 

ro. Which brings us to the last, the most 
overlooked, and in my opinion the most 
important, of these basic generalizations 
concerning government. Thomas Jefferson 


expressed part of it in his famous dictum 
that that government is best which governs 
least. But Jefferson was thinking of the ex¬ 
tent of a government’s power more than of 
the extensiveness of the government itself, 

And our tenth point is that neither the form 
of government nor its quality is as impor¬ 
tant as its quantity. A thoroughly foul gov¬ 
ernment, like that of Nero, which still did 
not reach its tentacles too far into the daily 
lives and doings of its subjects, was far 
better for the Roman Empire in the long 
run than the intentionally benevolent gov¬ 
ernment of Diocletian or of Constantine, 
whose bureaucratic agents were everywhere, 

Let’s dramatize this fact-or opinion-by 
bringing it closer home. And your speaker 
would like to have it understood that he 
does not condone dishonesty in the slight¬ 
est degree. Yet I had rather have for Amer¬ 
ica, and I am convinced America would 
be better off with, a government of three 
hundred thousand officials and agents, every 
single one of them a thief, than a govern¬ 
ment of three million agents with every 
single one of them an honest, honorable, 
public servant. For the first group would 
only steal from the American economic and 
political system; the second group would 
be bound in time to destroy it. The increas¬ 
ing quantity of government, in all nations, 
has constituted the neatest tragedy of the 
Twentieth Century ,,.. 

The greatest enemy of man is, and al¬ 
ways has been, government. And the larger, 
the more extensive that government, the 
greater the enemy. 

Now clearly the United States which, 
throughout its early centuries, was the 
greatest beneficiary from the scarcity of j 
government that the world has ever known, 
should not only return to the right course 
for its own further growth in prosperity, 
freedom, and happiness, but should set an j 
example again for the whole world. In fact, 
the word americanist, with a small a, should 
be made, and become understood, as the 
very antithesis of socialism, and commu¬ 
nism with a little c, For the commumst- 
using the word now with a little c to denote 
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a theoretician rather than a member of the 
conspiracy-the communist believes that a 
collectivist society should swallow up all 
individuals, make their lives and their en¬ 
ergies completely subservient to the needs 
and the purposes of the collectivist state; 
and that any means are permissible to 
achieve this end. The true americanist be¬ 
lieves that the individual should retain the 
freedom to make his own bargain with life, 
and the responsibility for the results of that 
bargain; and that means are as important 
as ends in the civilized social order which 
he desires. The same two words, with initial 
capitals, Communists and Americanists, 
should merely denote the aggressive fighters 
for these two mutually exclusive philoso¬ 
phies. 

But Americanism, as either a phrase or 
a force on the contemporary world scene, 
has been eroded into something negative 
and defeatist. It has come to represent 
merely a delaying action against the vic¬ 
torious march of its enemy, collectivism. 
The air is full of clarion calls to Americans 
to organize, in order better to fight against 
socialism, communism, or some vanguard 
of their forces.... 
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Americanism has become primarily a 
denial of something else, rather than an 
assertion of itself, And there are many of 
us who think that this should be true no 
longer. We think that Americanism should 
again come to mean, and to be, a positive, 
forward-looking philosophy; a design and 
example of social organization which boldly 
and confidently offers leadership along the 
one hard but sure road to a better world.... 
It leads towards a society in which brother¬ 
hood and kindliness and tolerance and hon¬ 
esty and self-reliance and the integrity of 
the human personality are considered vir¬ 
tues; a society which venerates those traits 
exactly because they have helped the hu¬ 
man animal to achieve some degree of 
humanitarian civilization, and are the com¬ 
mon denominators of all our great religions. 
This direction leads toward a governmental 
environment for human life founded on the 
basis of long experience with government; 
on experience which shows government to 
be a necessary evil, but a continuous brake 
on ail progress and the ultimate enemy of 
all freedom. It is the forward direction, 
the upward direction-and americanism, I 
hope, shall become its name. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE “RADICAL RIGHT”* 

Seymour Martin Upset, one of the nation's leading political sociologists , 
is professor of sociology and director of the Institute of International 
Studies at the University of California at Berkeley, He has taught at 
Columbia, Yale, and other schools throughout the world. His books 
include Agrarian Socialism (1990), Union Democracy, with James Cole¬ 
man and Martin Trow (1956), Political Man (i960) and The First New 
Nation (1969). 



The Two Conservatives suspicious of Great Britain as a Machia¬ 

vellian power which has manipulated us 

The conservative elements in American into two wars, and now refuses to back 
society can be divided into two groups, the us in our time of need, 
moderate conservatives and the radical Since the radical right believes that both 
right. These two may be differentiated by our domestic and foreign policies over the 
their attitude toward the New Deal era, last twenty years have represented tremen- 
Thc moderates are generally willing to ac- dous setbacks for the country, it seeks an 
cept the past within limits, that is, they do explanation of these calamitous errors, and 
not want “to turn the clock back,” They finds it in the penetration of the govern- 
accept various Roosevelt reforms; they tol- ment and the agencies of opinion formation 
crate the labor movement; they tend to be by the Communist movement. The radical 
internationalist in ideology and to accept right is far from having a unified ideology, 
the policies of Roosevelt in the last war. Some groups are more concerned with our 
Moderate conservatives also believe in con- past and present foreign policy, others with 
stitutional processes, civil liberties, and due domestic affairs. But the common denomi- 
P rocess - nator which unites the radical right is the 

The radical right, on the other hand, identification of the policies which it op- 
refuses to accept the recent past, or is radi- poses, either in the economic or foreign 
cal in the quixotic sense that it rejects the sphere, with the “softness” of Franklin 

status quo. Most, though not all of the Roosevelt and the Democratic Party to the 

radical right are opposed to; (1) the wel- Soviet Union and the American Communist 

fare state; (2) the labor movement; (3) the Party... . 

income tax; (4) World War II—the radical Increasingly, a coherent radical right 
right sees the war as an avoidable mistake, ideology has emerged which attacks past 

and prefers in retrospect a policy of Russia Democratic foreign policy as pro-Soviet, 

and Germany fighting it. out alone. and criticizes New Deal economic policy 

In a larger sense, the radical right views as Socialist or Communist inspired. What 

our entire foreign policy from the recogni- are the sources of the support of the radical 

tion of Russia to Potsdam as appeasement, right in this country? It is difficult to an- 

treason and treachery. It is opposed to swer this question since the groups who 

membership in the United Nations, and to back the efforts to suppress the civil rights 

entangling foreign commitments. It is Asia- of men with whom they d isag ree, do not 

oriented, rather than Europe-oriented. It is themselves agree on all or even most issues. 

* Seymour Martin Lipset, from “The Sources of the ‘Radical Right’-ipjj” British Journal of 
Sociology, VI, No. 2 (June, 1955), 176-209. Abridged and edited with permission of the author. 
Reprinted with permission of the author and the British Journal of Sociology. 
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The common denominator on which all 
the supporters of extremist action in the 
political arena agree is vigorous anti-Com- 
munism. This issue, today, has replaced 
anti-Catholicism or anti-immigrant senti¬ 
ment as the unifying core for mass right- 
wing extremist action. One can identify 
some of the groups which play important 
roles in the anti-Communist crusade, These 
include groups reacting to the need for 
status policies, both the upward mobile eth¬ 
nic population, and some of the downward 
mobile old American groups; groups re¬ 
sponding to economic as well as status ap¬ 
peals; the nouveaux riches, and the insecure 
small businessmen; the traditionalist and 
authoritarian elements within the working- 
class groups whose values or ties to groups 
in other countries make them especially 
vulnerable to anti-Communist appeals (such 
as the Catholics or people coming from 
countries occupied by the Communists); 
and the traditional isolationists, especially 
those of German ancestry. 

Status Politics and the Radical Right 

One traditional source of extreme con¬ 
servatism in the United States is the deriva¬ 
tion of status from a claim to the American 
past-the people who belong to such filio- 
pietistic organizations as the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Colonial 
Dames, veterans’ organizations, historical 
commemoration societies, patriotic groups, 
etc. The point one must always recognize 
in considering such organizations is that 
few of them are actually what their name 
implies. That is, most of these organizations 
which supposedly contain all those who 
have a right to membership in the groups 
by virtue of their own actions or those of 
their ancestors only are supported by a 
minority of those who are eligible. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution, for 
example, do not contain all the female de¬ 
scendants of Revolutionary soldiers, but 
only a small segment, those who choose to 
identify themselves in that fashion. The 
same point may be made about the member- 
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ship of groups commemorating the War of 
1812, the Civil War, the Confederacy, and 
other comparable groups. Further, in prac¬ 
tice, the members who are active in these 
groups, who set policy, constitute an in¬ 
finitesimal minority of the total member¬ 
ship. 

What is the minority deriving status and 
other gratifications from such membership? 
Various sociological insights may be of 
some help here although unfortunately 
there is little or no research on their mem¬ 
bership. It has been suggested that indi¬ 
viduals who participate in such societies 
tend disproportionately to be people who 
have little other claim to status. They may 
be members of families which once were 
important, but whose present position is 
such that on the basis of personal achieve¬ 
ment alone they would have little right to 
social prestige. Many such individuals tend 
to magnify this one claim to status, a claim 
to history, a claim to lineage, an identification 
with a heroic American past, which other 
people cannot have. It is their defense against 
the newcomers, against the rising minority 
ethnic groups. And consequently, such indi¬ 
viduals and their organizations make a fetish 
out of tradition and past styles of life, and 
tend to be arch-conservative. Thus the 
groups which have the greatest sense of 
status insecurity will oppose both economic 
reform and internationalism, both of which 
are viewed as challenges to tradition. 

While on one hand, the status-threatened 
old-family American tends to over-empha- 
size his identification with American con¬ 
servative traditions, and thus be potentially 
or actually a supporter of the radical right, 
the new American, the minority ethnic, 
also is in strong need of asserting his status 
claims. For while the old American desires 
to maintain his status, the new American 
wishes to obtain it, to become accepted. 
This is particularly true for those members 
of the minority groups who have risen to 
middle- or upper-class position in the eco¬ 
nomic structure. These groups, having en¬ 
tered at the bottom, tend to view the status 
hierarchy as paralleling the economic lad- 
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der; they believe that one need only move 
up the economic scale to obtain the good 
things of the society. But, as they move up 
economically, they encounter social resist¬ 
ance. There is discrimination by the old- 
family Americans, by the Anglo-Saxon 
against the minority ethnics. The Boston 
Brahmins, for example, do not accept the 
wealthy Irish. As Joseph Kennedy, father 
of the late President and former Am¬ 
bassador to Great Britain, once put it in 
reaction to the fact that the Boston press 
continually made reference to him as Irish: 
“I was born here, my children were born 
here. What the hell do I have to do to be 
an American?” All through the country, 
one can find ethnic groups, often composed 
of third and fourth generation Americans, 
who have developed their own middle and 
upper classes, but who are still refused ad¬ 
mittance into the social circles of Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants. One of the major reac¬ 
tions to such discrimination, as indicated 
earlier, is to become overconformist to an 
assumed American tradition. Since many 
members of these ethnic groups do not 
want to be defined as European, they also 
tend to become isolationist, ultra-patriotic, 
and even anti-European. For them, as for 
the old American traditionalist, the positive 
orientation towards Europe of liberals, of 
moderate conservative internationalists, cre¬ 
ates a challenge to their basic values and 
to their rejection of Europe. Thus the 
status-insecure old-family American middle 
class, and the status-striving minority eth¬ 
nics, both arrive at similar political posi¬ 
tions. ... 

The Economic Extremists 

A second source of support for extreme 
right-wing activities, here as in other coun¬ 
tries, is the important group of newly 
wealthy individuals thrown up by great 
prosperity. New wealth most often tends 
to have extremist ideologies, to believe in 
extreme conservative doctrines in economic 
matters, The man who makes money him¬ 
self feels, more insecure about keeping it 


than do people who possess inherited 
wealth. He feels more aggrieved about so- 
cial reform measures which involve redis¬ 
tribution of the wealth, as compared with 
individuals, still wealthy, who have grown 
up in an old traditionalist background, 
which inculcates the values of tolerance 
traditionally associated with upper-class 
aristocratic conservatism. It is not without 
reason that the new millionaires, such as 
those in Texas, have given extensive finan¬ 
cial support to radical right movements, 
politicians, and to such propaganda organi¬ 
zations as Facts Forum. 

While the most important significance 
of the newly wealthy lies in the power 
which their money can bring, rather than 
in their numbers, there is a mass counter¬ 
part for them in the general population, the 
small independent businessmen. Statistical 
data on social mobility in the United States 
indicates a great turnover in the ranks of 
these groups. A large proportion, if not a 
majority of them, come from other social 
strata: the small storekeepers ami business¬ 
men often are of working-class origin; the 
small manufacturer often comes our of the 
ranks of executives, white collar or govern¬ 
ment workers. 

These small businessmen, perhaps more 
than any other group, have felt constrained 
by progressive social legislation and the rise 
of labor unions. They are squeezed harder 
than large business, since their competitive 
position docs not allow them to pay in¬ 
creases in wages as readily as can big firms. 
Governmental measures such as social se¬ 
curity, business taxes, nr-various regulations 
which require filling out forms, all tend to 
complicate the operation of small business. 
In general, these people are oriented up¬ 
wards, wish to become larger businessmen, 
and take on the values of those who arc 
more successful, or perhaps more accu¬ 
rately, they tend to takeover their maxc 
of the values of more powerful groups, 
values which arc often those of the radical 
right. Thus, as an hypothesis, it may be 
suggested that in terms of economic inter¬ 
est motivation, the principal financial sup- 
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port of the radical right comes from those yond the variables of economic status and 
who have newly acquired wealth, and from education, in distinguishing between sup- 
small business..., port or opposition to McCarthy or greater 

or less tolerance in civil liberties among the 
The “Tory” Worker lower classes, the principal differentiating 

The previous sections have dealt with factors seem to be party allegiance, and 
factors differentiating middle- and upper- religious beliefs. In the United States and 
class supporters of right-wing extremism Great Britain, the conservative workers, 
from those who back more moderate poli- those who back the Tory or Republican 
cies. The stress on the radical right backers parties, tend to have the most intolerant 
in these strata does not mean that the attitudes. Comparative impressionistic data 
principal support of this type of politics suggests that these differences are not in¬ 
lies here. In fact, surveys as well as impres- hcrent in varying social strata, but rather 
monistic data suggest that the large majority are a consequence of partisan identifications 
of these classes adhere to moderate politics, and values. That is, the Democratic and 
principally those of the moderate conserva- Labour parties are more concerned with 
tivc, and that the overwhelming majority propagating a civil libertarian value system 
of the middle and upper groups have been than are the conservative parties. Within 
consistently opposed to McCarthy and the the Democratic and Labour parties, how- 
whole radical right movement, The various ever, the working class is more intolerant 
studies of attitudes toward civil liberties than the middle class, 
and McCarthy suggest that the lower a The support which a large section of 
person is in socio-economic status or cduca- the American working class gives to right- 
tional attainment, the more likely he is to wing extremism today may also be related 
support McCarthy, favor restrictions on to the greater sense of status deprivation 
civil liberties, and back a “get tough” policy felt by “failures” in periods of prosperity 
with the Communist states. discussed earlier. Workers who fail to gx 

The lack of tolerance exhibited by large ahead while some friends, classmates, and 
sections of the lower classes as compared fellow war veterans do, ate also likely to 
with the middle classes is, of course, quite feci embittered. 1 his prosperity-born bitter- 
understandable. Support of civil liberties ness should tesulun mote varied forms 0 
or tolerance for persons with whom one protest in America than in Europe since 
strongly disagrees requires, one would American workers, tin!the European one, 
guess both a high degree of material and do not have a toahst tdeo ogy which 
psychic security, 8 and considerable sophisti- places the blame for rndmdua failure on 
aim. As compared with the hulk of the the opetatton of the social system. White 
middle and upper classes, the working class the lower strata ernun> > °; 

belts these attributes. The consequences non of the mass base of the radic l right, 
of these differences are manifest not only ... in power terms they ate the least sig¬ 
ht SS arena, but in religion as well, nificant. Up to now, there are no organized 
for chiliastic evangelical religions have working-class groups, other than some of 
tended to" draw their support from the the fundamentalist churches, which support 
lower classes, while liberal “tolerant" do- radical right activities. And unlike _ die 
nondnarions have almost invariably been middle- m dupp.«l«sssuppor™cdr^ 
1 ointin nrntitw 1st opinions m the ■ area or civil UDertics, 

Wh«”l altcmpra; however, to go be- and foreign policy, who are also economic 
1 Except for the John Bj«d, Scdcy whose —P; ” 

oK York? Double-day and Company, Inc,, Anchor Books, 1964 ), PP- 373~44^ [Ed-1 
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conservatives, many of the lower-class fol¬ 
lowers of radical right leaders are in favor 
of liberal economic policies, Those workers 
who tend to back extreme right policies 
in economic as well as civil liberties and 
foreign policy areas tend to be the most 
traditionalistic and apolitical in their out¬ 
look, The principal significance of lower- 
class attitudes, therefore, lies in the votes 
and responses to public polls which they 
contribute to the radical right rather than 
in their potential utilization as part of a 
mass base for an organized movement. 

The Isolationists 

A fourth basis of strength of the radical 
right has developed out of the old isolation¬ 
ist-interventionist controversy, The tradi¬ 
tional isolationists have become, in large 
measure, a base of the radical right. If one 
looks over the background of isolationism 
in this country, it seems largely rooted in 
ethnic prejudices or reactions, ties to the 
homeland, and populist xenophobia. Samuel 
Lubell, for example, suggests, “The hard 
core of isolationism in the United States 
has been ethnic and emotional, not geo¬ 
graphic, By far the strongest common char¬ 
acteristic of the isolationist-voting counties 
is the residence there of ethnic groups with 
a pro-German or anti-British bias. Far from 
being indifferent to Europe’s wars, the evi¬ 
dence argues that the isolationists are over¬ 
sensitive to them,” 2 

During two wars, the pro-German ethnic 
groups have been isolationists. In addition 
to the Germans, and some midwestern 
Scandinavian groups tied to them by reli¬ 
gious and ecological ties, many Irish also 
have opposed support of Britain in two 
wars. Because German influence was con¬ 
centrated in the Midwest, and in part be¬ 
cause isolationist ideologies were part of 
the value system of agrarian radicalism, 
isolationism has been centered in the Mid¬ 
west, especially among once-radical agrar¬ 
ians. The agrarian radicals of the Midwest 
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tended to be xenophobic, suspicious of 
eastern and international finance capitalism. 
The various agrarian movements regarded 
efforts to involve the United States in 
European conflicts as motivated by the 
desire of eastern bankers to make money. 
The radical agrarian character of isolation¬ 
ism, however, gradually began to change 
for at least two reasons: (i) numerically 
its mass Midwest base became less and less 
rural as the farm population declined, and 
more and more small-town middle class 
in character; and (2) interventionism was 
identified with the New Deal and social 
reform. Thus the small-town midwestern 
middle class was anti-New Deal, conserva¬ 
tive and isolationist; this all added up to a 
fervent opposition to Roosevelt and his do¬ 
mestic and foreign policy. 

This former isolationist group, especially 
its German base, was under a need to justify 
its past, and to a certain extent, to gain re¬ 
venge, The Germans, in particular, were 
considered disloyal by the Yankees and 
other native American stock in two wars. 
Consequently, campaigns which seem to 
demonstrate that they were right and not 
disloyal would obviously win their support. 
The way in which one can understand the 
resentment against the UN and other inter¬ 
national agencies is that these organizations 
are symbolic of American foreign policy 
and especially of the foreign policy of 
World War II, of collective security, of 
internationalism, of interventionism; and 
thus the attack on UNESCO, the attack on 
the UN is an attack on the past, an attack 
on Roosevelt, an attack on our whole for¬ 
eign policy from ’33 on. 

The common tie which binds the former 
isolationist with the economic radical con¬ 
servative is on the one hand the common 
enemy, Roosevelt and the New Deal, and 
secondly, the common scapegoat with 
which they can justify their past position. 
Both can now suggest that they were right, 
right in opposing the foreign policy or 


4 Samuel Lubell, The Future of American Politics (New York, 1932), Lubell’s thesis has been 
challenged by R, H, Smuekler, "The Region of Isolationism,” American Political Science lievk% 
June, 1953, pp. 388-401. 
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correct in opposing certain economic poli¬ 
cies because these past policies were moti¬ 
vated or sustained by Communism or the 
Communist Party. Thus, both have an in¬ 
terest in magnifying the Communist plot, 
in identifying liberal and internationalist 
forces in American society with Commu¬ 
nism. 

The Catholics 

A fifth source of mass support for the 
radical right in the recent period are many 
Catholics. As a rapidly rising group which 
was largely low status until recently, 
Catholics might be expected to be vulner¬ 
able to status-linked political appeals. In 
addition and probably more significant, 
however, Catholics as a religious group are 
more prone to support anti-Communist 
movements than any other sect with the 
possible exception of the fundamentalist 
Protestant churches. This predisposition de¬ 
rives from the long history of Catholic op¬ 
position to Socialism and Communism, an 
organized opposition which has been per¬ 
haps more formalized in theological church 
terms than in almost any other group. This 
opposition has, in recent years, been mag¬ 
nified by the fact that a number of coun¬ 
tries taken over by the Communists in east¬ 
ern Europe are Catholic, and it is notable 
that in Europe those countries which are 
most in danger of Communist penetration 
are, in fact, Catholic. 

In the past, however, Catholics in the 
United States and other English-speaking 
countries, have been traditionally allied 
with more left-wing parries. For example, 
in Great Britain, Australia and New Zea¬ 
land, the Catholics tend to support the 
Labor Party. In the United States, they 
have backed the Democratic Party, while 
in Canada they support the Liberal Party. 

The identification of Catholicism with 
the left in the English-speaking countries, 
as compared with its identification with the 
right in Western Europe, is related m the 
fact that the Catholic Church is a minority 
church in the English-speaking countries, 
and has been the church of the minority 
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ethnic immigrants who have been largely 
lower class. As a lower-status group, Cath¬ 
olics have been successfully appealed to by 
the out-party, by the party of the lower 
class. 

The rise of the Communist threat, how¬ 
ever, and the identification of Communism 
with the left has created a conflict for 
many Catholics. Historically, this ideologi¬ 
cal conflict has developed just as the Catho¬ 
lic population in most of these countries 
has produced a sizable upper and middle 
class of its own, which in economic terms 
is under pressure to abandon its traditional 
identification with the lower-class party. 
The Republican Party in the United States 
and the (conservative) Liberal Party in 
Australia as well, it is interesting to note, 
are now given an opportunity to break the 
Catholics from their traditional political 
mores. The conservatives face the problem 
in the era of the welfare state, that welfare 
politics obviously appeal to lower-class peo¬ 
ple. Consequently, for the conservatives to 
gain a majority (and here I speak not only 
of the radical right but of the moderate 
conservatives as well), they must have some 
issues which cut across class lines, and 
which can appeal to the lower classes 
against the party of that class. Traditionally, 
nationalism and foreign policy issues have 
been among the most successful means for 
the conservatives to break through class 
lines, In this specific case, if the conserva¬ 
tives can identify the left with Commu¬ 
nism they may gain the support of many 
Catholics, both lower and middle class. 
This combination of the party desire to 
win elections plus the general desire of 
conservatives to dominate the society has 
led them to adopt tactics which normally 
they would abhor... . 

The situation in the Catholic commu¬ 
nity, today, is similar to conditions in the 
Jewish community during the thirties, The 
Jews, concerned with the growth of Na¬ 
zism, felt the need to do something about 
it, Nazism became an important political 
issue for them. This situation played into 
the hands of the Communists who used the 
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fight against Nazism as their principal ap¬ 
peal, And it is a fact that the Communists 
had considerable success among the Jews 
in this period. Perhaps even more important 
was the fact that this influence often af¬ 
fected the political ideology and tactics of 
Jewish organizations which were in no 
way Communist, 

Today the Catholics face the Communist 
issue as the Jews did Nazism. Even un¬ 
scrupulous anli-Communism, the sort which 
is linked to motives and policies unrelated 
to the problem of fighting Communists, can 
win support within the Catholic commu¬ 
nity. And just as the Communists were 
able to press forward various other aspects 
of their ideology among the Jews in the 
1930’s, so the radical right, stressing the 
anti-Communist issue, is able to advance 
other parts of its program. The radical 
right uses the anti-Communist issue to cre¬ 
ate or sustain hostility among the Catholics 
against the New Deal, against social reform, 
at the same time identifying liberalism with 
Communism. 

It is, therefore, impossible to analyze the 
impact of the radical right on American 
life without considering the vulnerability 
of the Catholics to the Communist issue, 


aud the effect of this Catholic sensitivity 
on the political strategy of both Republican 
and Democratic politicians in their reactions 
to the radical right, For politic reasons 
many existing analyses of the radical right 
have found it convenient to ignore the 
Catholics, and attempts have been made to 
interpret the problem in terms of other 




variables or concepts, some of which, like 
the minority ethnic’s reaction to status dep¬ 
rivation, have been suggested in this essay 
as well. While such processes are im¬ 
portant, it should not be forgotten that the 
majority of Catholics is still proletarian, and 
not yet in a position to make claim to high 
status, The role of the Catholic vulner¬ 
ability to the radical right today, like the 
similar reaction of the Jews to the Com¬ 
munists a decade ago, must be considered 
independently of the fact that both groups 


have also reacted to the situation of being 
an ethnic minority. 

The Catalytic Elements 

No analysis of the social strata and po¬ 
litical tendencies which make up the radical 
right can be complete without a discussion 
of the catalytic elements, members of near 
Fascist and so-called borderline organiza¬ 
tions, or individuals who though never 
members of such groups have maintained 
right-wing authoritarian sentiments. These 
groups and individuals have advocated ex¬ 
tremist right-wing ideologies for a long 
time. Although their number may vary 
and their strength may fluctuate, they re¬ 
main as a chronic source of potential ex¬ 
tremist sentiments and organization. Dur¬ 
ing the thirties, there were many avowedly 
authoritarian Fascist and racist organiza¬ 
tions. Racism, at least in the form of anti- 
Semitism, lost much of its appeal during 
and following World War II. But while 
racism became even less useful politically 
than it ever had been, exposes of Commu¬ 
nist plots, a traditional activity of most 
right-wing authoritarians, fitted in with the 
popular mood. It is probable that the neo- 
Fascist groups and individual authoritarians 
today use the Communist issue instead of 
anti-Semitism. For many of them hunting 
Communists with the seeming approval of 
society is much more palatable than at¬ 
tacking Jews. Engaging in attacks on al¬ 
leged Communists or subversives may now 
serve to enhance their status, while attacks 
on minority groups meant accepting the role 
of a political and social deviant. 

While there is no right-wing conspiracy 
equivalent to that of the Communist Party 
(the various organizations and groups are 
disunited and often conflict with each 
other), nevertheless, there is an amorphous 
radical right extremist movement which re¬ 
ceives the support of many who are not 
open members of extremist organizations. 
These may be termed die fellow-travelers 
of the radical right, In sociological terras, 
these groups should come disproportion- 
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atcly from the categories discussed earlier, men of the radical right those areas in 
that is, from the status-threatened or the American life where Communists have been 
status-aspiring, from the nouveam riches, important, those aspects of American for- 
from the small businessman, from the ar- eign policy which are most vulnerable to 
dent Catholics. However, it may be sug- attack.... 

jested that some of the research findings of . , T « . 

Ann-Commmm: The Weakness 

are relevant in this context. The Authors- °f a Single Issue 
tartan Personality and similar studies sug- Extreme conservatism cannot ever hope 
gest that for a certain undefined minority to create a successful mass movement on 
of the population various personality frus- the basis of its socio-economic program 
trations and repressions result in the adop- alone. Except during significant economic 
tion of scapegoat sentiments. Such individ- crisis, the majority of the traditional mid- 
uals arc probably to be found dispropor- die- and upper-class conservative, elements 
tionatcly among the members of various are not likely to support extremist move- 
patriotic and anti-Communist societies, in ments and ideologies, even when presented 
the crackpot extremist groups, and signifl- in the guise of conservatism, and the. lower 
cantly in the committees of various Com- classes do not support policy; these invari- 
munist-hunt groups, for example, in the ably wind up with an attack or1 Great Bnt- 
un-Amcrican activities committees of local ain, sometimes with a demand for action 
Legion posts, and other groups. No one (such as economic sanctions, or pressure to 
can object to people fighting Communists, prevent her from trading with Red China). 
If a minority in an organization denounces In spite of its early successes in liitimi- 
individual X or Y as a Communist, one dating opponents, and gaming widespread 
may expect a general tendency for other support behind some of leaders, the 
members of the group to accept the charge radical right has not succeeded in buildii g 
in terms of their identification with the or- even one organization of any political ag- 
ganization. Thus, with the climate of opin- nificance. And without organizing its bac - 
ion shifted to the right, and with the Com- ing, it cannot hope re secure any tag 
munisc issue important to many people, power. This failure is not accidental, or 
that minority of individuals who for one result of inept leadership, but stem fror 

on or nether feel the need to hunt out the fact rather that the only folmc ,I issue 
local subversive conspirators will be sup- which unites *e venous support mf 
ported by many individuals and groups, radical right politicians is anti-Communism. 
Steals would rarely engage in it is only a, the leaWnp M*£«► 

such activities ment exlsts on a ? rogr d ° m 

One X group is important in the de- foreign policy The mass base, however, is 

vclopmcnc of the radical right since World far from muted on various issues. ... 
wS the ex Communists 6 Some of them, ft is extremely donbtfu that the radical 
along with some other former non-Com- right will grow beyond the peek. of 195 - 
rnunfst radicals have given a coherent tone 54. It has reached its optimum strength n 
anTideoJogyro thiTrwfical right. Basically, a period of prosperity, and a ^ 

the radicafright is unintellectual. Its lead- probably cripple its political P ower : Tt ™' 
„ 1 „ little about Communism or not build au organized " to pm- 

3 T. W. Adorno et «/, The Authoritarian Personality, (New York, 1950). [Ed.l 
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sion, in supplying the impetus for changes 
which may have lasting effects on Amer¬ 
ican life, e.g., the heightened security pro¬ 
gram, political controls on passports, po¬ 
litical tests for schoolteachers, and increas¬ 
ing lack of respect for an understanding of 
the Constitutional guarantees of civil and 
juridical rights for unpopular minorities 
and scoundrels, 

It is important, however, not to exag¬ 
gerate the causal influence of the radical 
right on the development of restrictions on 
civil liberties in American life. More sig¬ 
nificant than the activities of any group of 
active extremists are the factors in the total 
political situation which made Americans 
fearful of Communism. Perhaps most 
important of all these is the fact that for 
the first time since the War of 1812, the 
United States has been faced with a major 
foreign enemy before whom it has had to 
retreat. The loss of eastern Europe, of 
China, the impasse in Korea, Indo-China 
and Formosa, the seeming fiasco of our 
post-war foreign policy, have required an 
explanation, The theory that these events 
occurred because we were “stabbed in the 
back" by a “hidden force" is much more 
palatable than admitting the possibility that 
the Communists have stronger political as¬ 
sets than we do. The fear and impotence 
forced on us by the impossibility of a 
nuclear war requires some outlet, And a 
hunt for the internal conspirators may ap¬ 
pear as one positive action, Political ex¬ 
tremists are capitalizing on our doubts and 
fears, but it is the situation which creates 
these doubts and fears, rather than the ex¬ 
tremists, that is mainly responsible for the 
lack of resistance by the political moderate, 
Every major war in American history 
|has brought with it important restrictions 
on civil liberties. Recognition of this fact 
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has often led Americans who were primarily 
concerned with the preservation of civil 
liberties to oppose our entry into war. Be¬ 
fore World War II, such ardent anti- 
Fascists as Robert Hutchins and Norman 
Thomas opposed an interventionist policy, 
on the grounds that entry into a prolonged 
major war might result in the destruction 
of American democracy, History fortu¬ 
nately records the fact that they were mis¬ 
taken. The current situation, however, is 
obviously more threatening than any pre¬ 
vious one, for one can see no immediate 
way for the United States to win the 
fight against Communism. And we now 
face the serious danger that a prolonged 
cold war may result in the institutionali¬ 
zation of many of the current restrictions 
on personal freedom which have either 
been written into law, or have become 
normal government administration proce¬ 
dure, Those who regard extremist anti- 
civil libertarian phases of American history 
as temporary and unimportant in long- 
range terms should be cautioned that one 
of the consequences of the Ku Klux Klan 
and the post-World War I wave of anti¬ 
radical and anti-foreigner hysteria was the 
restrictive immigration laws based on rack 
assumptions. The Klan died and the anti¬ 
radical hysteria subsided, but the quota re¬ 
strictions based on the assumption of Nor¬ 
dic supremacy remained. Clearly the recent 
defeat of Senator McCarthy and the seem¬ 
ing decline of radical right support have 
not resulted in an end or even modification 
of many of the measures and administrative 
procedures which were initiated in response 
to radical right activity, Consequently if 
the cold war continues, the radical right, 
although organizationally weak, may play 
an important role in changing the char¬ 
acter of American democracy. 
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Provide for the Common Defense 

DEMOCRACY APPEARS TO ME BETTER ADAPTED FOR 
THE CONDUCT OF SOCIETY IN TIMES OF PEACE, OR 
FOR A SUDDEN EFFORT OF REMARKABLE VIGOR, THAN 
FOR THE PROLONGED ENDURANCE OF THE GREAT 
STORMS THAT BESET THE POLITICAL EXISTENCE OF 
NATIONS. 

FOREIGN POLITICS DEMAND SCARCELY ANY OF THOSE 
QUALITIES WHICH ARE PECULIAR TO A DEMOCRACY; 
THEY REQUIRE, ON THE CONTRARY, THE PERFECT 
USE OF ALMOST ALL THOSE IN WHICH IT IS DEFICIENT. 

Alexis de Tocqueville 


To provide for the common defense is at once the first and the last task of 
government. We can infer from the scattered evidence that has survived 
prehistoric times that primitive peoples first organized themselves politically 
as protection against attack. It is also true that the last thing which a govern¬ 
ment can afford to do, if it is to remain a government, is to neglect its 
defense against foreign attack. It may neglect the general welfare of its 
people, and even for a time deny them the blessings of liberty and justice, 
yet as long as it can control its own territory, it must be regarded as the 
sovereign political authority. Not so, however, the government which has 
been defeated in war; it continues to exist only at the sufferance of its con¬ 
queror. Until it regains full control over its military and police force, it is 

no longer sovereign and its people must look elsewhere for protection 
against further attack. This is a self-evident proposition which the genera¬ 
tion of 1789 took for granted. “Among the many objects to which a wise 
and free people find it necessary to direct their attention, John Jay wrote, 
“that of providing for their safety seems to be the first. . 

If the American experience is at all remarkable, it is not the common 
defense itself that should be stressed but that, to an unusual degree it is 
subject to popular control. In practically all political states known his¬ 
tory the control of foreign relations and with it the authority to wage war 
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or remain at peace have been virtually the absolute prerogative of the ruling 
elite. The exceptions which readily come to mind are relatively few and 
short-lived—Athens during most of its Golden Age, the Germanic tribes 
before they emulated the authoritarian example of imperial Rome, and revo¬ 
lutionary France before Napoleon’s rise to power. Even in Great Britain 
today, where the myth of parliamentary supremacy persists, it is the cabinet, 
once removed from direct control by the voters, rather than Parliament, 
which decides the most fateful issues of war and peace. In the American 
Constitution, however, the framers were careful to divide control over for¬ 
eign relations between both the legislative and the executive branches and to 
give each branch the means of checking and balancing the other. Thus, the 
president was made commander-in-chief of the army and navy and even of 
the state militia when it is called into the national service, but it was left to 
Congress to determine the size and state of readiness of the armed forces. 
The president alone may negotiate treaties and nominate diplomatic officials, 
it is true, but only with the consent, if no longer the advice, of the Senate. 
Even if the president bypasses the Senate by resorting to an executive agree¬ 
ment with some foreign state, he must still depend on both houses of Con¬ 
gress if any money is required to carry out the agreement. 

It was one thing to divide the war powers of the government and quite 
another to subject them to the usual constitutional restraints. Most of the 
framers,, in fact, seemed to believe that it could not-and should not—be 
done. “These powers ought to exist without limitation,” Hamilton de¬ 
clared, “because it is impossible to foresee or define the extent and variety 
of national exigencies or the correspondent extent and variety of the means 
which may be necessary to satisfy them?' In time this view came to he con¬ 
trolling. As Charles Evans Hughes once put it in a celebrated dictum, “The 
power to wage war is the power to wage war successfully.” And as the 
Supreme Court was to discover in 193d, the war powers and those related 
to it do not even depend upon affirmative grants in the Constitution. Even 
“if they had never been mentioned in the Constitution ” the Court ruled, 
“the powers to declare and wage war, to conclude peace, to make treaties, 
to maintain diplomatic relations with other sovereignties. . . would have 
[been] vested in the Federal Government as necessary concomitants of 
nationality.” 3 

Of necessity, then, the common defense is subject to controls which are 
essentially political or popular in character. As custodian of the Constitu¬ 
tion, the courts can do little more to restrain the exercise of the war power 
than to soften its domestic effects. Yet not even the guarantee of due process 
of law could save Japancse-Amcricans from being uprooted from their 
homes on the West Coast and confined to relocation camps during World 
War II. Even the constitutional checks and balances outlined above depend 
for much of their effectiveness on political factors. Not only do the presi- 

2 The Federalist, No. 23, The emphasis is Hamilton’s. 

3 US v. Curths-Wright Export Corp,, 299 U.S. 304 (1936), 
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dent and at least a minority-and often more-of representatives and sena¬ 
tors belong to different parties, they are chosen for different terms to 
represent different constituencies. The president, it was pointed out in 
Chapter II, tends to reflect the interests of a broad national coalition in 
which the vote of the large, populous states has become increasingly im¬ 
portant. The members of Congress, on the other hand, tend to represent 
the dominant interests of the local or sectional constituencies to which they 
are beholden. 

But however large or small their constituencies or long or short their terms 
of office, the president and members of Congress are directly responsible to 
the voters. This fact alone, as simple and as obvious as it may seem, has 
given American statecraft a style and at times a direction of its own. The 
actual conduct of our foreign relations may be left to the professional ca¬ 
reerists in the State and Defense Departments, but in theory and, to a large 
extent in practice, basic objectives and strategy for attaining them are de¬ 
termined by an executive and a legislature which are sensitive to popular 
pressures. In most respects it is no doubt an advantage for American diplo¬ 
matic and military policy to be responsive to public opinion. No commit¬ 
ment is likely to be made or any policy pursued which the American people 
cannot be persuaded to support. This consideration, perhaps more than any 
Other, has spared us in the past from wars for which we were not at least 
psychologically prepared. Dependence on popular support has also made 
o«r way of war much like our way of life. As long as the threat to the 
national security can be made to seem clear-cut and unambiguous, we take 
war as seriously as we do the business of peace. This means, as Denis 
Brogan has noted, we wage it with machines as much as possible, and we 
wage it to win. 4 We cannot, in Nathaniel Bedford Forrest s words hope» 
“git thar fustest with the mostest”; we must be content to get there with 
the “mostest” hopefully, in the nick of time. This has been Americas recipe 
for victory, and until Korea and now Southeast Asia it had 
But some critics sec this responsiveness to public opinion as 
greatest weakness in the conduct of its foreign 
example believed that in this respect democracies are decidedly inferior 
other*governments. In a democracy, he conceded, the people 
chance than they do elsewhere to develop “practical wisdom and that sci¬ 
ence of the petty occurrences of life which is called good sense. Tto 
qualities enable a democracy to diffuse wealth and comfort, promote 
1 c spirit and fortify a respect for law in all classes of society. But for g 
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it to obey impulse rather than prudence and abandon a mature design for 
the gratification of a momentary passion.” 5 

In the more than a century since Tocquevillc wrote these words, these 
defects of popular control have become even more serious. Walter Lipp- 
mann, among others, has advanced this thesis. More than ever before, he 
declares, the governing of a state requires hard decisions, none more so than 
those involving war and peace. “They are hard,” he says, “because the gov¬ 
ernors of the state must tax, conscript, command, prohibit; they must assert 
a public interest against private inclination and against what is easy and 
popular.” They call for “a kind of knowledge-not to speak of an experi¬ 
ence and a seasoned judgment-which cannot be had by glancing at news¬ 
papers, listening to snatches of radio comment, watching politicians perform 
on televsion, hearing occasional lectures, and reading a few books. The 
unhappy truth, he insists, “is that the prevailing public opinion has. been 
destructively wrong at the critical junctures. The people have imposed a 
veto upon the judgments of informed and responsible officials. They have 
compelled the governments, which usually know what would have been 
wiser, or was necessary, or was more expedient, to be too late with too 
little, or too long with too much, too pacifist in peace and too bellicose in 
war, too neutralist or appeasing in negotiations or too intransigent.” Lipp- 
mann is equally glum about the quality of democratic leadership. With 
rare exceptions like Winston Churchill, he says, “successful democratic poli¬ 
ticians are insecure and intimidated men. They advance politically only as 
they placate, appease, bribe, seduce, bamboozle, or otherwise manage to 
manipulate the demanding and threatening elements in their constituencies.” 0 

Other equally acute observers of the American scene have managed to 
remain more hopeful about the prospects of popular government. Chief 
among them, perhaps, is James Bryce, die distinguished British historian who 
served his nation for many years as ambassador to the United States. Like 
Tocqueville, in whose footsteps he followed more than a half-century later, 
Bryce was under no illusion about the man in the street. In the political and 
social beliefs of the average American (or Englishman), he conceded, 
there is very little that is solid or original. When examined critically, most 
of the average person’s opinions will be found to consist of “two or three 
prejudices and aversions, two or three prepossessions for a particular leader 
or party or section of a party, two or three phrases or catch words suggest¬ 
ing or embodying arguments which the man who repeats them has not 
analyzed.” Such thinking is not surprising, Bryce says, because “to the great 
mass of mankind in all places, public questions come in the third or fourth 
rank among the interests of life, and obtain less than a third or fourth of the 
leisure available for thinking.” What the mass of men can contribute to 
public life, then, is not thought but sentiment, and sentiment, he main¬ 
tains, is no small contribution. If their sentiment is both sound and elevated, 

" Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York, 1946), 1 ,234-235, 

Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy (New York, 1956)^’ 23-24,28. 
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even average men will be able to take their stand on the side of justice, 
honor, and peace. The upper or wealthier classes are less influenced by sen¬ 
timent, he believes, but their very advantages-in wealth, status, and educa- 
tion-tend to make them timid and cynical. Thus, it often happens, he notes, 
that where they differ in their opinions, the humbler classes are “proved by 
the event to have been right and their so-called betters wrong.” 7 The future 
of American democracy-and the safety of the republic-may well depend 
upon the correctness of Bryce’s analysis. 

7 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York, 1916), II, 251-266. 
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The Challenge of World Communism: 

How Clear and Present is the Danger? 

1 

Tie specter that in Marx’s time haunted only Europe now casts its shadow j 
over the world. Beginning with Russia in 19171 fourteen nations have of- 
ficially embraced Communism as a way of life. Included arc countries as j 
large as China and as small as Albania, as industrially advanced as O/echo- j 

Slovakia and as backward as Mongolia. Together, these nations contain one | 

billion people, a third of the world’s population, The Communist third of the j 
world straddles the vast heartland of Eurasia and strategic pci ipheral coun¬ 
tries along its rim. Communism has also made inroads short of outright con- j 
trol in the Middle East and Africa, and in Cuba it has established a beach¬ 
head in the Western Hemisphere. The United States has seen other far- 
flung empires rise and decline without serious concern for its safety, but 
the Communist camp, as it likes to be called, poses a threat that is without 
precedent. For the first time in its history, the United States is the primary 
target of a powerful coalition dedicated to our isolation and eventual decline. 

Yet, ironically, the stronger the Communist camp has grown economically 
and militarily, the weaker its inner cohesion and discipline have become, As 
long as the Soviet Union was the sole socialist fatherland, Communists 
elsewhere were usually content to follow the Russian lead. Under both 
Lenin and Stalin this lead meant following every twist ami turn of a line 
which changed with every fresh assessment of Russian national interest and 
every new interpretation of the sacred Communist texts. During the first 
heady years after 1917 when world revolution seemed just around the cor¬ 
ner, Lenin repeatedly prophesied an inevitable armed conflict between the 
Soviet Union and the “imperialist” powers. Typical of his pronouncements 
during this period, and also the most famous, is his report to the Eighth 
Party Congress in 1919. “We are living not merely in a state bur in a system 
of states,” he said, “and the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. One or the other 
must triumph in the end. And before that end supervenes, a series of fright¬ 
ful collisions between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will be 
inevitable.” 1 With the death of Communist hopes for the spread of pro¬ 
letarian revolution came the famous strategic retreat from both war com¬ 
munism and support of world revolution. Under these drastically changed ; 
conditions it was no longer wise to remind the capitalist world of frightful 
collisions which inevitably lay ahead. Instead, the talk was now of coex¬ 
istence between the Communist and capitalist worlds, though less as a doc¬ 
trinal matter than a grudging acceptance of fact. 

Under Stalin the official Communist line on the possibility of world 
peace was no less opportunistic. Even before his fear of capitalist encireic- 

1 Nikolai Lenin, Selected Works (New York, 1934), VIII, 33, 
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nient had been vindicated, as he saw it, by the resurgence of German mili¬ 
tarism, Stalin reverted to the earlier, tougher Leninist line that war with 
the capitalist powers was inevitable. Later, when collaboration with the 
western democracies seemed to offer the only way to stop Hitler, he revived 
Lenin’s more recent policy of coexistence, to which term was now prefixed 
the word “peaceful.” Peaceful coexistence remained the official Communist 
line until 1947 when for a brief period the Soviets, again obsessed with a 
fear of a capitalist attack, reverted to the theme of two hostile camps. With 
growing confidence in Soviet military defenses, Stalin was ready again by 
1949 to hold out the possibility of peace to the capitalist world. In a world¬ 
wide propaganda campaign that continued after his death in 1953, peaceful 
coexistence once again became the order of the day. Yet at no time, it 
should be understood, did either Lenin or Stalin deny the possibility, even 
the likelihood, of war between the Soviet and non-Communist camps; all 
they ever conceded was that a world war of this kind was not inevitable. 
Nor did they ever abandon the notion, first advanced by Lenin, that war is 
inevitable within the non-Communist camp either between two or more 
of the leading imperialist states or between one of them and its rebellious 
colonies. This assumption, in fact, is fundamental to Lenin’s theory of 
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It was left to Nikita Khrushchev, the shrewd party functionary who in 
1954 succeeded Stalin, to jettison as much of the Leninist-Stalinist doctrinal 
baggage as hampered his dealings with the non-Communist world. At the 
now celebrated Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 at which he denounced 
Stalin for his crimes, Khrushchev dared even to contradict Lenin himself. 
Not only might war be avoided between the Communist and capitalist 
camps, he clearly implied, but it was no longer fatalistically inevitable even 
among the capitalist powers. Although “the economic base giving rise to 
wars” would remain “so long as imperialism exists," war is not, he said, the 
solely economic phenomenon which a generation of Communist theoreti¬ 
cian;! since Lenin had proclaimed it to be. “Whether there is to be war or 
not depends in large measure on the condition of class, political forces, the 
degree of organization and the awareness and determination of the people. 
Unlike the situation in Lenin’s time, he declared, the imperialists are con¬ 
fronted by mighty social and political forces working for peace, forces 
spearheaded, of course, by the Soviet Union and its allies. It was the grow¬ 
ing military might of the Soviet Union, particularly its thermonuclear capa¬ 
bility, which would make the imperialists think twice before unleashing 
war either against the Communist camp or among themselves.- 
No longer so encumbered by the doctrinal rigidities of the past, Khrushchev 
and his successors have been able to make a more persuasive case for 
peaceful coexistence. In fact, the Soviet leaders now •»*£>* 
convinced that peace with the western powers is not oriy possible but 
positively desirable. In part their newly acquired concern for peace stems 
' . TU WWd Dispute, ed. G. F. Hudson, Richard Lowenthal, and Roderick Mac- 
Farquhar (New York, 1961), pp- 
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from their respect for the military power of the western camp and the 
fear, shared in the West, that even a local conflict might escalate into a 
full-scale thermonuclear war. In part, too, it reflects the Soviets' growing 
confidence in the superiority of their system and their belief that they will 
be able to “bury us,” in Khrushchev’s famous phrase, through peaceful 
means that will advance the cause of world Communism with much less 
risk of a war that would bury them as well. It was entirely consistent, then, 
for Khrushchev to have taken the lead in proposing the general disarma¬ 
ment of both camps, This proposal, of course, may have been simply a ruse 
to put the western powers in a bad light for questioning any proposal ad¬ 
vanced in the name of peace, hut the Soviet leaders insist that it was not. 
“Our struggle for disarmament is not a tactical expedient,” they said flatly 
in 1963. “We sincerely want disarmament.” 11 

There is some basis for believing that the Soviet statement may he 
true. Not only has the present spiraling arms race made war more likely 
by heightening international tensions, hut it has also become an increasingly 
heavy burden to the people of the world. It is even more of a burden to 
the Russian people than to ourselves, Although both the United States and 
the Soviet Union arc spending about the same amount cadi year for mili¬ 
tary and related purposes, the American economic basc-the statistician's 
gross national product—is more than twice that of the Soviet Union, Just 
to match the American defense effort, then, as Allen W. Dulles points out 
in his selection which follows, the Soviets must devote "about twice as 
much of their gross national product to military ends as we do.” Indeed, 
if Dulles is correct, no other nation in modern times has diverted so large 
a proportion of its economic resources in time of peace to military support, 

With every relaxation of Cold War tensions, the Chinese Communists 
have become increasingly unhappy, They believe, even more compulsively 
than the Soviets, that the United States is the chief bulwark of world reac¬ 
tion, the main force of aggression and war, and the enemy of the peoples 
of the whole world, Any departure, however realistic, from Leninist doctrine 
they see as opportunistic revisionism (a damning epithet in the Communist 
world), any backing down to superior force as cowardice, and any caution 
in supporting colonial revolts as a betrayal of the “national-liberation" move¬ 
ment. To stress peaceful coexistence and competition, as one-sidedly as the 
Soviets are alleged to have done, is “to discard the historical mission of pro¬ 
letarian revolution and to depart from the revolutionary teachings of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism.” It was these and other accusations against the Soviet leaders 
that signaled the dramatic break in July 1963, between the two most power¬ 
ful members of the Communist camp, Not even the increased risk of a 
thermonuclear war has deterred the Chinese from pressing an unyieldingly 
militant and rigid general line and denouncing those comrades who refuse 
to follow it. They say that nuclear weapons, for ail their supposed fright- 

3 from the open letter to all Communists in the Soviet Union from the Central Com¬ 
mittee, CPSU, as printed in Frnda and distributed in English bv lass, die official Soviet 
news agency, Text reprinted in the New York Timet , July 15,1963, pp, 11-14. 
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fulness, are but a “paper tiger,” in no way capable of altering the objective 
laws of historical development which insure the triumph of socialism 
throughout the world. If a thermonuclear war should come, it would de¬ 
stroy only capitalism and, perhaps, at worst, their adversaries within the 
Communist camp. “On the debris of a dead imperialism,” as one exuberant 
Chinese writer has put it, “the victorious people would create very swiftly 
a civilization thousands of times higher than the capitalist system, and a 
truly beautiful future for themselves." 4 

The Soviet leaders, in turn, have been no less harshly critical of the 
Chinese. The dogmatically revolutionary approach of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party, they say, would lead sooner or later to a thermonuclear war 
because “the imperialists will never agree to withdraw from the scene vol¬ 
untarily, to lie of their own free will in the coffin, without using the extreme 
means at their disposal.” The nuclear weapons the Chinese profess not to 
fear do not adhere to the class principle; they would destroy everybody 
within range, friend or foe. In the ruins of a thermonuclear war, a develop¬ 
ment unforeseen by Marx and Lenin, Communism might be destroyed along 
with capitalism. “If both the exploiters and the exploited are buried under 
the ruins of the old world,” the Soviet leaders ask, “who will build the 
‘beautiful future’?” The answer they seem to fear is “Who else, but the 
Chinese?” If the “wild men from the imperialist camp” should foolishly 
start a war, the Soviet Union will not hesitate to defend itself with its 
nuclear bombs, “But if we arc not attacked,” they say, “we shall not be 
the first to use this weapon.” 

Basically, of course, the ideological dispute between the Soviet and 
Chinese Communists masks their deadly straggle over control of the world 
Communist movement, Not even Khrushchev’s unceremonious ouster in 
k/> 4 is likely to alter the basic differences which divide the two parties. 
The once monolithic Communist camp is still split, perhaps beyond repair, 
and the United States and its allies are now confronted with two and con¬ 
ceivably more Communist challenges and not merely one. It is by no means 
clear that the Chinese challenge is any less serious than the Soviet. 
China now has nuclear weapons of its own, and only its lack of a delivery 
system keeps it from posing an immediate threat to our own national se¬ 
curity. But the newly emergent nations of Asia and Africa are not so fortu¬ 
nate. There, no doubt, the Chinese will continue to prove the doctrinal purity 
of their revolutionary spirit by supporting armed uprisings, as the Soviet 
leaders have put it scornfully, “always, in everytWng, everywhere 
Throughout the rest of the world, but particularly in the Middle East an 
in Utin America, the challenge comes primarily frtm the Soviet Union. 
Thank to the rough balance of terror which the United States and the 
Soviet Union have been able to maintain in thermonuclear weapons and 

.From the article “Long Live Leninism” which was approved by 
monk Party's Central Committee and published in ns thimetical joumd K,(No. 8, 
April id, lyfio). Reprinted in Hudson, Lowenthal, and Macl'arquhar, of. at., pp. 7*1 
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delivery systems, the threat Is no longer directly or overtly military but j 
economic and ideological. Yet it would he a mistake to regard the Soviet 
challenge as any less real or formidable. The peaceful coexistence which 
the Soviets have offered to the West is not peace in the best sense but, as 
they have made clear, an uneasy truce between two armed and ideo¬ 
logically hostile camps. To the Soviets, no less than the Chinese, peaceful 
coexistence is merely a form of the class struggle which in no way will 
prevent the ultimate triumph of Communism. Nor does it rule out Soviet 
support of wars of national liberation, i.c. popular revolts against colonial 
rule. These are revolutionary wars, the Soviet leaders have said, which are 
“not only permissible but even unavoidable, finally, it should not be foi- 
gotten, the Soviet Union and Communist China, whatever their present dif¬ 
ferences, are still united, in the words of the Soviet leaders, “by a common 
struggle for the victory of Communism. We have the same aims, the same 
aspirations,” and, they ominously add, “we have the same enemy-imperial¬ 
ism.” 8 By this reckoning, they consider the United States to be their chief 
enemy. 

Even in economic competition, the most peaceful form of coexistence, 
there is no cause for complacency in the United States. The Soviet Union 
is already second only to the United States in industrial production, and 
highest priority has been given in Soviet planning to make it first. In 
Khrushchev’s words, “The Soviet Union intends to outstrip the United 
States economically,” a goal which would give it particular satisfaction, 
because “to surpass the level of production in the United States is to exceed 
the highest indexes of capitalism ”° A target date has even been set-1970- 
“or perhaps even sooner.” However grandiose this goal may seem to 
Americans, it may well be realized in those fields where the Soviets have 
placed their greatest concentration. In 1958, for example, at the start of j- 
the present seven-year plan, the Soviet steel production was only two- 
fifths that of the United States; by 1965 it will he about three-fifths. 

By that time, too, they will be producing even more cement than we do, 
which in itself is a good index of the amount of construction taking place 
in the Soviet Union. Among the other basic industries, only the Soviet pro¬ 
duction of primary energy from all sources-water, coal, petroleum, and 
natural gas-will continue to lag substantially behind our own after 1965, 
and even here the gap will have been narrowed in just seven years from 45 
per cent of our production to 60 per cent. Even considered as a whole, the 
Soviet economy has made impressive gains. In recent years, in fact, it has 
been growing at a rate almost three times as fast as our own. 

Impressive though this performance may be, it does not prove, as the 
Soviets like to claim, that their system is more efficient than our own. 
Every newly industrialized nation enjoys certain technological advantages 

» Ibid. 

8 Current Soviet 'Policies 111 : The Documentary Record of the Extraordinary Twenty- 
First Communist Party Congress, ed. Leo Gruliow (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960), pp, 55-57. 
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which enable it for a time to grow faster than its more mature rivals. In 
much the same way a boy may reasonably expect someday to catch up with 
his brother in height but not to grow much taller. In fact, as G. Warren 
Nutter and others have pointed out, this analogy is easily applied to the 
way in which the Russian and American economies have grown. Stage by 
stage since 1880 Russia’s industrial development has paralleled our own both 
in total and per capita output with a time differential of approximately 
three to five decades. 7 The main difference has not been in production, but 
in the allocation of resources. In our own economy resources for the most 
part are allocated more or less impersonally and automatically in response 
to consumer demand. As a result, the American people as a whole enjoy, 
at any given time, about as high a standard of living as the current state of 
their resources and technology permit. In the Soviet system, on the other 
hand, the political leaders decide what proportion of the nation’s resources 
is to be directed to what Dulles calls “national policy purposes” and what is 
to be left for the satisfaction of private consumer wants. As a result, the 
Soviet people have been denied many of what we consider the staples of 
modern-day living, in order that their heavy industry with its military po¬ 
tential may be built up as fast as possible. With the relaxation of Gold War 
tensions, however, have come signs that the Soviet people are to be allowed 
to enjoy higher living standards, If so, there could be no better proof of 
the peaceful intent of their leaders. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET POWER* 

Allen W, Dulles is the lawyer and diplomat who directed the Central 
Intelligence Agency during the troubled years {1953-62) of the Soviet 
advances in weapons technology, the Suez crisis, and the abortive Cuban 
invasion in 1961. lie has summarized his experiences in the diplomatic 
and intelligence services in The Craft of Intelligence f 1963)- 


The challenge of Soviet power presents single purpose will be the liquidation of 
today a triple threat: first, military; second, our form of free society and the emergence 
economic; and third, subversive. of a Sovietized, communized world order. 

This challenge is a global one. They change their techniques as circum- 

As long as the principles of international stances dictate. They have never given us 
Communism motivate the regimes in Mos- the slightest reason to hope that they are 
cow and Peiping, we must expect that their abandoning their over-all objective. 

r g. Warren Nutter, “Soviet Economic Developments: Some Observations on Soviet 
Industrial Growth,” The American Economic Review, XLVII (May, 1957), 618-630. 

See also the discussion in Walt W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth (Cambridge, 

1960), Ch. 7. 

* Allen W. Dulles, from An Address to the Edison Electric Institute, April 8,1939. Introductory 
paragraphs have been deleted. Reprinted with permission of Allen W. Dulles. 
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We sometimes like to delude ourselves 
into thinking that we are faced with an¬ 
other nationalistic power struggle of which 
the world has seen so many, The fact is 
that the aims of the Communist interna¬ 
tional with its headquarters in Moscow 
are not nationalistic; their objectives are 
not limited, They firmly believe, and elo¬ 
quently preach, that Communism is the 
system which will eventually rule the world 
and each move they make is directed to 
this end. Communism, like electricity, seeks 
to be an all-pervasive and revolutionary 
force. 

The Military Challenge 

To promote their objectives they have 
determined-cost what it may-to develop 
a military establishment and a strong na¬ 
tional economy which will provide a se¬ 
cure home base from which to deploy 
their destructive foreign activities. 

To achieve this objective, they are de¬ 
voting about twice as much of their gross 
national product to military ends as we do, 
The USSR military effort as a proportion 
of GNP is greater than that of any nation 
in the world. Their continuous diver¬ 
sion of economic resources to military 
support is without any parallel in peacetime 
history. 

We estimate that the total value of their 
current annual military effort is roughly 
equivalent to our own. They accomplish 
this with a GNP which is now less than 
half of our own. 

Here are some of the major elements 
which go into their military establishment. 
The Soviet Union maintains an army of 
2 14 million men and the tradition of uni¬ 
versal military training is being continued. 
The Soviet Army today has been fully re¬ 
equipped with a post-World War II ar- 
ienal of guns, tanks and artillery. We have 
reason to believe the army has already been 
trained in the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

They have the most modern types of 


aircraft for defense: night and day fighters, 
a very large medium bomber force and 
some long-range bombers. They have built 
less of these long-range bombers than we 
had expected several years ago, and have 
diverted a major effort to the perfection 
of ballistic missiles. 

Their submarine strength today is many 
times that with which Germany entered 
World War II. They have over 200 long- 
range modernized submarines and a like 
number of less modern craft. They had 
made no boasts about nuclear-powered sub¬ 
marines, and on all the evidence, we are 
justified in concluding that we are ahead 
of them in this field. We must assume, 
however, that they have the capability to 
produce such submarines and will prob¬ 
ably unveil some in the near future. 

I would add a word on the ballistic 
missile situation. 

When World War II ended, the Soviet 
acquired much of the German hardware 
in the missile field, V-i and V-2, and with 
them many German technicians. From that 
base, . . . they have been continuously de¬ 
veloping their missile capability, starting 
with short-range and intermediate-range 
missiles. These they have tested by the 
hundreds, and have been in production of 
certain models for some time. 

They also early foresaw that in their 
particular geographical position, the long- 
range ballistic missile would become their 
best instrument in the power struggle with 
their great rival, the United States. As the 
size and weight of powerful nuclear weap¬ 
ons decreased, with the improvement of 
the art, they became more and more per¬ 
suaded of this. Hence, they have concen¬ 
trated on these weapons, have tested some 
and assert that they now have ICBMs in 
serial production. 

They hope in this way eventually to be 
able to hold the U.S. under the threat of 
nuclear attack by ICBMs while they con¬ 
solidate their position in the fragile parts 
of the non-Communistic world. 

Before leaving the military phase of the 
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Soviet threat, I want to dispel any possi¬ 
ble misinterpretations. First, I do not be¬ 
lieve that the Soviet now have military 
superiority over us; and second, I do not 
believe that they desire deliberately to pro¬ 
voke hostilities with the U.S. or the West¬ 
ern world at this time. They are well 
aware of our deterrent force. They prob¬ 
ably believe that the risks to them even if 
they resorted to surprise attack would be 
unacceptable. 

Taking into account our over-all mili¬ 
tary strength and our strategic position 
vis-a-vis with the Soviet Union, I consider 
that our military posture is stronger and 
our ability to inflict damage is today great¬ 
er, than that of the Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, we have allies. The 
strength, die dependability, and the dedi¬ 
cation of our allies put them in a very 
different category than the unwilling and 
undependable allies of Moscow, even in¬ 
cluding the Chinese Communists. 

But as the Soviet military capabilities 
and their nuclear power grow, they will 
feel that their foreign policy can be some¬ 
what more assertive. In 1956 during the 
Suez crisis, we had the first Soviet missile- 
rattling as a new tactic of Moscow diplo¬ 
macy. Since then there have been the 
Taiwan Straits and Berlin crises, and today 
the aggressive Communist penetration of 
Iraq. Hence, we must assume that they will 
continue to probe and to test us, and they 
may even support other countries in ag¬ 
gression by proxy. They will put us to the 
test. 

There are two points to keep in mind 
as we view the military future. Firstly, 
with a much lower industrial base than we, 
they are producing a military effort which 
is roughly equivalent to our own; and 
secondly, they have conditioned their peo¬ 
ple to accept very real sacrifices and a low 
standard of living to permit the massive 
military buildup to continue. If the Soviet 
should decide to alter their policy _ so as 
to give their own people a break in the 
consumer field with anything like the share 
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in their gross national product which we, 
as a people enjoy, the prospects of real 
peace in our time would be far greater. 

The Economic Challenge 

I will turn now to some of the high¬ 
lights of the economic aspect of the Soviet 
challenge.... 

In the short space of thirty years, the 
Soviet Union has grown from a relatively 
backward position into being the second 
largest industrialized economy in the world. 
While their headlong pace of industriali¬ 
zation has slowed down moderately in the 
past few years, it still continues to be more 
rapid than our own, ... 

I do not conclude from this analysis 
that the secret of Soviet success lies in 
greater efficiency. On the contrary. In 
comparison with the leading free enter¬ 
prise economies of the West, the Commu¬ 
nist state-controlled system is relatively 
inefficient, 

The secret of Soviet progress is simple. 
It lies in the fact that the Kremlin leaders 
direct a far higher proportion of total 
resources to national policy purposes than 
does the United States. I define national 
policy purposes to include, among other 
things, defense and investment in heavy 
industry. 

With their lower living standards and 
much lower production of consumer goods, 
they are in effect, plowing back into in¬ 
vestment a large section of their produc¬ 
tion, thirty per cenr, while we in the 
United States are content with 17-20 per 
cent. ... 

Although the Soviets in recent years 
have been continually upping the produc¬ 
tion of consumer goods, their consuming 
public fares badly in comparison with 
ours. In 1958, for example, Soviet citi¬ 
zens had available for purchase barely one- 
third the total goods and services available 
to Americans. Furthermore, most of the 
U.S, output of durable consumer goods is 
for replacement, while that of the USSR 
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is for first-time users. In summary, the 
Soviet economy is geared largely to eco¬ 
nomic growth and for military purposes; 
ours is geared largely to increasing con¬ 
sumer satisfactions and building a higher 
standard of living. 

Here are some examples: while the So¬ 
viets in 1958 were producing only one 
automobile for every fifty we produced, 
they were turning out four machine tools 
to our one, 

This contrast in emphasis carries 
through in many other fields. Our capital 
expenditure for transportation and com¬ 
munications is more than double the com¬ 
parable Soviet expenditure. Yet this is large¬ 
ly accounted for by our massive highway 
building program which has been running 
15 to ao times the USSR spending, whereas 
their annual investment in railroad rolling 
stock and fixed assets substantially exceeds 
ours. 

At the moment, they do not feel much 
incentive in the road building field. 1 hey 
have no interest in having their people 
travel around on a massive scale. Also this 
would put pressure on the Kremlin to 
give the people more automobiles. 

Commercial investment, which includes 
stores, shopping centers, drive-in movies 
and office buildings, has been absorbing 
over 6 billion dollars a year in the U.S., 
and only two billion in the USSR. 

Our housing investment is roughly twice 
that of the Soviet even though living space 
per capita in the U.S. is already four times 
that of the USSR. 

What of the future? In Khrushchev’s 
words, “The Soviet Union intends to out¬ 
strip the United States economically , . . 
To surpass the level of production in the 
United States means to exceed the highest 
indexes of capitalism.” 

Khrushchev’s ambitious Seven Year Plan 
establishes the formidable task of increasing 
industrial production about 80 per cent by 
19(55. 

Steel production, according to the plan, 
is to be pushed close to 100 million net 
tons. Cement output is set at a level some¬ 


what higher than industry forecasts place 
United States production in 1965, 

The energy base is to be revolutionized. 
Crude oil and natural gas will constitute 
more than one half of the total energy 
supply, and relatively high cost coal will 
be far less important than now. 

By 1965, the USSR plans to produce 
about 480 billion kilowatt hours of electric¬ 
ity. ... 

Soviet production of coal, petroleum, 
natural gas and hydroelectric power, ex¬ 
pressed in standard fuel units, amounted to 
45 per cent of the U.S. production in 
1958. By 1965 it will be close to 60 per 
cent. The absolute gap in primary energy 
has been dosing since 1950. Ac the present 
pace, it will continue to narrow... . 

Similarly, the absolute gap in steel pro¬ 
duction has been shrinking over the past 
five years. The maximum gap in steel 
capacity apparently was reached in 1958. 

The comforting illusion spread by the 
“disciples of the absolute gap” should not 
serve as a false tranquilizer. 

At the same time, it is important not to 
exaggerate Soviet prospects in the economic 
race. In the propaganda surrounding the 
launching of the Seven Year Plan, Khrush¬ 
chev made a number of statements about 
Soviet economic power which were noth¬ 
ing more than wishful thinking. Specifically 
he stated that, “after the completion of the 
Seven Year Plan, we will probably need 
about five more years to catch up with 
and outstrip the United States in industrial 
output.” “Thus,” he added, “by that time 
(1970), or perhaps even sooner, the Soviet 
Union will advance to first place in the 
world both in absolute volume of produc¬ 
tion and in per capita production.” 

First of all, to reach such improbable 
conclusions, the Kremlin leaders overstate 
the present comparative position. They 
claim USSR industrial output to be jo 
per cent of that of the U.S. Our own 
analyses of Soviet industrial output m 
1958 concluded that it was not more than 
40 per cent of our own. 

Secondly, Khrushchev forecasts that our 
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future industrial growth will be only two 
per cent a year. If this is true, the United 
States will be virtually committing eco¬ 
nomic suicide. This prediction I regard as 
unrealistic. 

A saner projection would place 1965 
Soviet industrial production at about 55 
per cent of our own. By 1970, assuming the 
same relative rates of growth, USSR in¬ 
dustrial output, as a whole, would be about 
60 per cent of that in the United States. 

Further, when Khrushchev promises his 
people the world’s highest standard of liv¬ 
ing by 1970, this is patently nonsense. It 
is as though the shrimp had learned to 
whistle, to use one of his colorful com¬ 
ments. 

These Soviet exaggerations are a stand¬ 
ard tool of Communist propaganda. Such 
propaganda, however, should not blind us 
to the sobering implications of their ex¬ 
pected economic progress. 

First of all, rapid economic growth will 
provide the Kremlin leaders with additional 
resources with which to intensify the arms 
race. If recent trends and present Soviet 
policies continue, Soviet military spending 
could increase by over 30 percent [by 
1965] without increasing the relative bur¬ 
den on their economy. 

Secondly, some additional improvement 
can be made in the standards of living of 
the Russian people, even with continued 
emphasis on heavy industry and armaments. 
It is only since the death of Stalin in 19J 3 
that serious attention has been given to 
improving living standards. The moder¬ 
ate slow-down in the headlong growth of 
heavy industry which then ensued has been 
caused, in large part, by the diversion of 
more resources to housing, to agriculture, 
and to consumer goods. 

Living standards, based on present So¬ 
viet plans, are expected to increase about 

one-third [by 1965]. This level, i achieved, 

will still be far below that which our own 
citizens are now enjoying, but it wi 00 c 
good to people who for long have b«n 
compelled to accept very low standards. 
Finally, the Soviet Seven Year Plan, 
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even if not fully achieved, will provide the 
wherewithal to push the expansion of trade 
and aid with the uncommitted and under¬ 
developed nations of the Free World. By 
1965 Soviet output of some basic raw mate¬ 
rials and some industrial products will be 
approaching, and in a few cases exceeding, 
that of the United States. Most prominent¬ 
ly, these products will be the kind that 
are needed for industrialization in the less 
developed countries. 

The outcome of this contest-the Com¬ 
munist challenge in underdeveloped areas 
-is crucial to the survival of the Free 
World. 

This is an unprecedented epoch of 
change. Within little more than ten years, 
over three quarters of a billion people, in 
twenty one nations, have become inde¬ 
pendent of colonial rule. In all of these 
newly emergent countries, there is intense 
nationalism coupled with the determination 
to achieve a better way of life which 
they believe industrialization will bring 
them. 

The leaders of world Communism are 
alert to the opportunity which this great 
transformation provides them. They realize 
the future of Communism can be insured 
only by expansion, and that the best hope of 
such expansion lies in Asia and Africa.... 

Over 4,000 Communist-bloc techni¬ 
cians have been sent to assist the develop¬ 
ment of nations in the Free World. About 
7 o per cent of these technicians are en¬ 
gaged in economic activities. Others are 
reorganizing local military establishments 
and teaching bloc military doctrine to in¬ 
digenous personnel. 

The bloc also has a well developed pro¬ 
gram for training students from underde¬ 
veloped countries. About 3,200 students, 
technicians, and military, specialists have 
now received such training behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

While these figures are still well below 

the total of our own aid, loan and training 
programs, this massive economic and mil- 
Stay aid program is concentrated tn_a few 
critical countries and of course these figures 
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do not include Soviet aid and trade with 
the East European satellites and Commu¬ 
nist China.... 

The Threat of Subversion 

The Soviet policy of economic penetra¬ 
tion fits like a glove into their world-wide 
campaign of subversion, which is the third 
main element of the triple Soviet challenge: 
military, economic and subversive. 

International Communism has not 
changed its operating procedure since the 
days of the Comintern and the Cominform. 
... Its arsenal of attack is based, first of all, 
on the Communist parties of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. These in 
turn direct the hard core Communist or¬ 
ganizations which exist in practically every 
country of the world. Every Communist 
party maintains its secret connections with 
Moscow, or in case of certain of the Com¬ 
munist parties in the Far East, with Pei¬ 
ping. ... 

From time to time Moscow has made 
agreements such as the Litvinov Pact, in 
1933, not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of other countries. On the strength of this 
we resumed relations with the Soviet. I hey 
are eager to conclude like agreements of 
“friendship and non-aggression," with all 
countries of the world. These arc not worth 
the paper they arc written cm. During 
World War II, Moscow abolished the in¬ 
ternational Comintern to propitiate the 
United States, its then wartime ally. Its 
functions have, however, been carried on 
under other forms. 

In addition to its world-wide penetration 
through Communist party organizations, the 
Communists in Moscow and Peiping have 
set up a whole series of front organizations 
to penetrate all segments of life in the free 
countries of the world. These include the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, which 
claims some 90 million members throughout 
the world. International organizations of 
youth and students stage great festivals at 
frequent intervals.,,. 

They have the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation, the World Federa¬ 


tion of Teachers Unions, the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers; Com¬ 
munist journalists and medical organiza¬ 
tions. Then cutting across professional and 
social lines, and designed to appeal to in¬ 
tellectuals, the Communists have created 
the World Peace Council which maintains 
so-called peace committees in 47 countries, 
gaining adherents by trading on the magic 
word of “peace.” 

To back up this massive apparatus, the 
Soviet has the largest number of trained 
agents for espionage and secret political 
action that any country has ever assem¬ 
bled. In Moscow, Prague and Peiping and 
other Communist centers, they are training 
agents recruited from scores of other coun¬ 
tries to go out as missionaries of Commu¬ 
nism into the troubled areas of the world. 
Much of the Middle East and Southeast 
Asia, and particularly Black Africa, are high 
on their target list. They do not neglect 
this hemisphere as recent disclosures of 
Communist plotting in Mexico show us. 
Their basic purpose is to destroy all ex¬ 
isting systems of free and democratic gov¬ 
ernment and disrupt the economic and po¬ 
litical organizations on which these are 
based.,. . 

There is no evidence that the present 
leaders of the Communist world have the 
slightest idea of abandoning their goals, or 
of changing the general tactics of achiev¬ 
ing them, 

Those who feel we can buy peace by 
compromise with Khrushchev are sadly 
deluded. Each concession we give him 
merely strengthens his position and pres¬ 
tige and the ability of the Soviet regime to 
continue its domination of the Russian peo¬ 
ple whose friendship we seek. 

Our defense lies not in compromise but 
in understanding and firmness, in a strong 
and ready deterrent military power, in the 
marshalling of our economic assets with 
those of the other free countries of the 
world to meet their methods of economic 
penetration, and finally in the unmasking 
of their subversive techniques. 

The over-all power of the free world 
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is still vastly superior to that under the con¬ 
trol of the leaders of international Com¬ 
munism. If they succeed and we fail, it will 
only be because of our complacency and 
because they have devoted a far greater 
share of their power, skill and resources 
to our destruction than we have been will- 
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ing to dedicate to our own preservation. 
... The outcome of the struggle against in¬ 
ternational Communism. depends in great 
measure upon the steadfastness of the 
United States and its willingness to accept 
sacrifices in meeting its responsibility to 
help maintain freedom in the world. 








Strategy for the Missile Age: 

How to Meet the Communist Challenge? 


Two nations, Tocqucvillc foresaw more than a century ago, were destined 
to be great world powers. One was Russia and the other the United States. 
Although they started from different points and pursued different paths, 
“each of them,” he thought, “seems marked out by the will of Heaven to 
sway the destinies of half the globe.” The obstacles which Americans had 
to overcome were those which nature erected; those which the Russians 
faced were men—“civilization with all its arms." In time each nation would 
triumph over its adverxary-the United States by means of the plowshare, 
Russia by the power of its sword. In the United States freedom would be 
the principal instrument because free scope was given to the “unguided 
strength and common sense of the people.” In Russia the goal would be 
reached through servitude because “all the authority of society” was cen¬ 
tered “in a single arm.’’ 1 

On both counts Americans find this forecast of their national destiny 
gratifying. Not only have wc achieved greatness as a nation, but in doing so 
wc have also proved our virtue. Unfortunately for our national self-esteem, 
however, events have outrun the assumptions on which Tocquevillc’s pre¬ 
diction was based: America’s obstacles arc no longer the forces of nature, 
but the distrust and hostility of other men. It was only for purposes of con¬ 
quering the wilderness and exploiting its resources that lie believed our 
“unguided strength and common sense" would be sufficient. America’s con¬ 
quest of nature is still too recent, if indeed it can ever he complete, to 
hazard more than a guess as to whether these qualities will suffice in the 
years ahead. The adversaries confronting the United States today arc men, 
determined men who arc convinced of both our unworthincss and our hos¬ 
tility, The challenge which they pose is neither simple nor clear-cut. 
The more diverse and ambiguous the Communist challenge becomes, the 
more intelligent and flexible must be the American response. The posture 
and policies needed to thwart the naked aggression of an expansionist 
China are no longer sufficient to meet the more subtle challenge of a 
confident, even complacent Soviet Union. To meet such varied challenges 
the United States will have to draw on all of its resources of intellect and 
character no less than of wealth and power. Whether it succeeds or not will 
depend even more on the political maturity of its people than on the vi¬ 
tality of their political, economic, and social institutions. 

It is precisely on this point that Walter Lippmann and others take such 
a sober view of America's prospects for continued national greatness. With 
the leadership of the non-Gommunist half of the globe have come responsi¬ 
bilities which many Americans find irksome-maintaining a huge and costly 

i Alexis tie Tocqucvillc, Democracy in America (New York, 1946), 1 , 434 - 
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military establishment, providing economic and military assistance to the 
rest of the non-Communist world, and supporting the United Nations with 
money and troops. Inevitably, too, there are frustrations as well as burdens 
which go with leadership, as President Kennedy pointed out eloquently in 
the third selection which follows—the realization that our military establish¬ 
ment must be kept ready so that it will not have to be used at all, the 
suspicion that some of the nations which receive our aid neither deserve nor 
appreciate it, and the bleak prospect that at any time we might be outvoted 
in a United Nations which we have done so much to create and to preserve. 
But basically, perhaps, the problem is that too many Americans still hold 
attitudes which are no longer appropriate to the world in which they live. 
One is the assumption that problems of statecraft, like those (supposedly) 
of the physical and business realm, lend themselves, as President Kennedy 
put it, to “easy, quick, or permanent solutions.” Another is the belief, rarely 
articulated, that Americans are wise enough to recognize truth and justice 
in every international crisis and strong enough to impose an American solu¬ 
tion oil the reluctant parties. But if our late President was correct, most 
Americans accept the responsibilities of power—and the burdens and frus¬ 
trations that go with it-with maturity and understanding. They may long 
for the days when war meant charging up San Juan Hill, or when our iso¬ 
lation was guarded by two oceans, or when the atomic bomb was ours 
alone, or when much of the industrialized world depended upon our re¬ 
sources and our aid. But they now know that those days are gone, and 
that gone with them are the old policies and the old complacencies. And 
they know, too, that we must make the best of our^new problems and our 
new opportunities, whatever the risk and the cost. 

Not only are the responsibilities of world leadership new to Americans, 
so are the risks. In the past the United States has been largely spared the 
recurring nightmare of invasion, defeat, and occupation by a hostile power 
which has been the heritage of most Europeans. Indeed, only the South has 
ever tasted the bitter dregs of military defeat and experienced at first hand 
the devastation of a large-scale war. With the development of thermonu¬ 
clear missiles and other weapons equally deadly, Americans must for the 
first time face up to the possibility of a war more terrible than they orp¬ 
hans any other people have ever experienced. So terrifying in fact, is he 
prospect of a full-scale thermonuclear war that its avoidance has become th 
chief aim of both American and Soviet policy-mates, let, as HermanJ&ta 
points out in his selection, mere deterrence of a thermonuclear attack may 
not be enough to insure our nation’s survival. We must be h = 

not only to avert war if possible but also to fight and survive one rf 
ST em one fought wi* nuclear weapons. To protect our nm 
interests^and those of our allies, Kahn contends, we must also bes ready t 
threaten credibly, to initiate a war, “unpleasant though s ™ nds ” d . , 

„Tier way; he thinks, can we keep from bemg nibbled to deathly 

i enemy tempted to test the firmness of our resolve by a senes of am- 
biguously provocative actions. 
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At the other extreme are those who insist with equal fervor that the 
surest way to avoid a thermonuclear holocaust is to ban the bomb. Some, 
indeed go so far as to say the United States should disnrm-up to a point- 
even if the Soviet Union* will not. This is the position taken by the late C. 
Wright Mills in his essay. So far, American policy, for the most part, has 
taken the hard-line, though not as consistently or as boldly as Kahn and 
other critics would have liked. Actually, a more rigid policy would be 
neither desirable nor in keeping with our national character. As President 
Kennedy expressed it, “we are neither warmongers nor appeasers, neither 
hard nor soft.” For as long as its suits the Soviet Union to coexist and com¬ 
pete peacefully with the United States, we can scarcely do less ourselves. 
And for as long as Communist China pursues its recklessly aggressive 
course, we have no choice hut to he prepared to meet force with force. To 
the entire Communist camp we must make it clear, in the late President’s 
words that “America’s weapons are nonprovocative, carefully controlled, 
designed to deter and capable of selective use. Our military forces are 
committed to peace and disciplined in self-restraint. Our diplomats are in¬ 
structed to avoid unnecessary irritants and purely rhetorical hostility. 
Surely, this is the strategy which offers the best prospect of peace. 

Yet the only peace which seems attainable in the woihl today is at 
best incomplete and insecure. liven as the threat of total war has receded, 
the likelihood of more limited and covert forms of aggression appears to 
have increased. To this extent the problem of national defense may have 
changed, but it is hardly less urgent. For some years the United States 
has had to be prepared to meet the entire range of military threats to its 
vital interests. For this purpose only a large and complex military estab¬ 
lishment will suffice, and one which is supported by a broad industrial base 
and geared to the most advanced technology the nation can provide. Already 
the requirements of national defense have placed new strains on our polit¬ 
ical, social, and economic institutions. If these strains should intensify 
or merely continue indefinitely, there is real danger that the United 
States may become transformed* into what Harold Lasswcl! has called the 
“garrison state.” The steps by which the process might take place arc out¬ 
lined in the last selection-spiraling expenditures for national defense, 
increased reliance by business on defense contracts, an atmosphere of se¬ 
crecy and suspicion accompained by tightened security regulations and sur¬ 
veillance by the police, and flic weakening of the legislature and courts 
as representative and responsible organs of government, It would he ironic, 
indeed, if in the process of safeguarding its physical safety, America were 
to destoy its free institutions. The continuing crisis of national defense 
is still another test of our mettle in the years ahead. 
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A. STRATEGY FOR SURVIVAL* 

Herman Kahn, a former research analyst for The RAND Corporation, 
is now director of the Hudson Institute. His views on thermonuclear 
strategy are well known and widely influential. Among his publications 
is Thinking About the Unthinkable (1962). 


The Painful Necessity of Choice 

Men and governments have long lived 
with the painful problem of choice. Even 
those with courage to make hard choices 
and the willingness to choose resolutely be¬ 
tween good and evil, redemption and dam¬ 
nation, joy and sorrow, have never been 
able to insure the final result. The final 
outcome of benevolent, informed, and in¬ 
telligent decisions may turn out to be dis¬ 
astrous. But choices must be made; dies 
must be cast. So it is with the most dra¬ 
matic "choices” open to the free world in 
our day: arms control, peaceful coexistence, 
rearmament, dynamic rollback, appease¬ 
ment, Soviet domination, thermonuclear 
war, or whatever shifting alternatives seem 
most appealing or least unpalatable from 
year to year. 

The above “hard choices” are in sharp 
contrast to the vision of material progress 
held everywhere. In the United States and 
Western Europe poverty as a general eco¬ 
nomic problem has in the main been elim¬ 
inated. There remain depressed areas (parts 
of Italy and Greece, for example), and 
there are many social and welfare prob¬ 
lems (Lc„ the Negro or migrant in parts 
of our nation, or the widowed family, or 
the aged and the sick), but the basic eco¬ 
nomic problem of providing the necessities 
seems to have been largely solved, Of 
course, people are still interested in im¬ 
proving their lot. In fact, there is much in¬ 
tense debate as to whether we should 
buckle down and double our wealth every 


ten years (6 per cent annual increase) or 
take it easy and double our wealth every 
twenty or forty years. But the current and 
future reality of vast military power con¬ 
centrated in the hands of several unpre¬ 
dictable countries, accompanied by the past 
reality of expansionist doctrine in the com¬ 
munist nations, has brought Americans and 
Europeans face to face with the sobering 
thought that this triumph of material prog¬ 
ress, and human security may be reversed. 
We can choose among several courses of 
action. We have to be resolute and hopeful 
in our actions. And we have to be prepared 
for the possibility that we have chosen 
wrongly or that events may nevertheless 
continue to unfold in a thoroughly relent¬ 
less way in spite of our choices.... 

Thinking About the Unthinkable 
Thermonuclear war seems so horrible 
that it is difficult for most people to imagine 
that such events can-and do-occur. Peo¬ 
ple have a belief, conscious or unconscious, 
that an all-out war is impossible-meow- 
ceivable would be a more accurate word. 
Peace-loving people believe, in effect, that 
the invention of fission and fusion bombs 
has abolished war. (One only wishes he 
could agree.) They believe this because 
they desperately want to believe it. I sus¬ 
pect that any moderately prudent man who 
examined the situation objectively would 
conclude that it is extremely optimistic to 
ignore the possibility of war or threat of 
war; at the same time this moderately pru¬ 
dent man might ignore many things which 
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are possible but extremely unlikely—that is 
to say, the possibilities we are talking 
about arc not “worst eases” which only 
pedants or narrow professionals worry 

about- , ... , 

A thermonuclear war is quite UKciy 
to be an unprecedented catastrophe for the 
defender. Depending on the military course 
of events, it may or may not be an un¬ 
precedented catastrophe for the attackci, 
and for some neutrals as well. But an “un¬ 
precedented” catastrophe can he a far cry 
from an “unlimited" one. Most important 
of all, sober study shows that the limits on 
the magnitude of the catastrophe seem to 
he closely dependent on what kinds of 
preparations have been made, and on how 
the war is started and fought, 

While the notions in the above para¬ 
graph may strike sonic readers as being 
obvious, I must repeat that they are by no 
means so, The very existence of the irre¬ 
concilable group predicting total catastro¬ 
phe is proof, One can divide military think¬ 
ers into two classes: those who believe that 
any war would result in no less than mutual 
annihilation, and those who feci this is not 
necessarily so or even that it is in all likeli¬ 
hood wrong. The latter group is probably 
correct, at least for the military capabilities 
that arc likely to be available in the next 
decade or so. Yet on the whole they have 
not done very much “homework" to prove 
their point. The total disaster group has 
done a great deal of homework, This could 
mean that the first group is likely for a 
time to win many an argument on this 
question. , 

This concept of mutual homicide, sure 
and certain, has in many ways been pecul¬ 
iarly comforting to those holding it. It 
makes plausible the conviction that when 
governments are informed of the terrible 
consequences of a nuclear war they will 
realize there could be no victors. There 
would be no sense to such a war, Would 
a sane leader ever start such a cataclysm? 
Of course not. The expected violence of 
war would deter him. Those who hold this 
comforting concept may even get angry 


at anyone who ventures to assay estimates 
of the precise degree of risk which a “suc¬ 
cessful” attacker might actually face. 

The mutual homicide theory yields other 
comforts, If one grants that each side will 
utterly destroy the other, one must also 
grant that expensive preparations to re¬ 
duce casualties, lessen damage, and facili¬ 
tate postwar recuperation arc useless. Can 
we not spare ourselves the financial burden 
of such preparations? The “logic” has some¬ 
times been carried further, some arguing 
that modern weapons are so enormously 
destructive that only a few are needed to 
deter the enemy. Therefore, the argument 
goes, war can be deterred with much 
smaller forces than in the past; in any ease 
we certainly do not need more.... 

The mutual annihilation view is also 
comforting to many idealistic individuals, 
particularly to those who have an intrinsic 
abhorrence of any use of force, The hi- 
•/armless of a war in which both sides ex¬ 
pect to get annihilated confirms their intu¬ 
ition that this whole business of military' 
preparations is silly: a stupid and danger¬ 
ous game which we ought to discourage 
nations-our own country, at lcast-from 
playing. At the same time these idealists can 
afford to scoff at attempts to reduce casual¬ 
ties from, say, too million to 50 million 
Americans, reflecting that the situation is 
hopeless anyway and that the only Respect¬ 
able Cause is the total elimination of war. 
They regard programs other than their own 
as foolish or sinister and designed to cause 
people discomfort by making it sound plau¬ 
sible that there really is a national security 
problem toward the relief of which con¬ 
siderable amounts of money, energy, and 
intelligence need to be allocated.., . 

Tragic But Distinguishable 
Postwar States 

Actually , when one examines the possible 
effects of thermonuclear war carefully, one 
notices that there are indeed many post - 
war states that should be dismgttished.V 
most people do not or cannot distinguish 
among these states it is because the grada- 
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tions occur as a result of a totally bizarre 
eircumstatice-a thermonuclear war, The 
mind recoils from thinking hard about that; 
one prefers to believe it will never happen. 

If asked, “How does a country look on the 
day of the war?” the only answer a reason¬ 
able person can give is “awful.” It takes an 
act of iron will or an unpleasant degree of 
detachment or callousness to go about the 
task of distinguishing among the possible 
degrees of awfulness. 

But surely one can ask a more specific 
question. For example, “How does a coun¬ 
try look five or ten years after the close of 
war, as a function of three variables: (1) 
the preparations made before the war, (1) 
the way the war started, and (3) the course 
of military events?" Both very sensitive and 
very callous individuals should be able to 
distinguish (and choose, perhaps) between 
a country which survives a war with, say, 
150 million people and a gross national pro¬ 
duct (GNP) of I300 billion a year, and a 
nation which emerges with only jo million 
people and a GNP of $10 billion, The 
former would be the richest and the fourth 
largest nation in the world, and one which 
would be able to restore a reasonable fac¬ 
simile of the prewar society; the latter 
would be a pitiful remnant that would con¬ 
tain few traces of the prewar way of 
life...,. 

It is in some sense true that one may 
never recuperate from a thermonuclear 
war. The world may be permanently (i.e., 
for perhaps 10,000 years) more hostile to 
human life as a result of such a war. There¬ 
fore, if the question, “Can we restore the 
prewar conditions of life?” is asked, the 
answer must be “No!” But there are other 
relevant questions to be asked. For exam¬ 
ple: “How much more hostile will the en¬ 
vironment be? Will it be so hostile that we 
or our descendants would prefer being dead 
than alive?” Perhaps even more pertinent 
is this Question, “How happy or normal a 
life can the survivors and their descendants 
hope to have?” Despite a widespread belief 
1 Report on a Study of Non-Military Defen 


to the contrary, objective studies indicate 
that even though the amount of human 
tragedy would be greatly increased in the 
postwar world, the increase would not pre¬ 
clude normal and happy lives for the ma¬ 
jority of survivors and their descendants . 

My colleagues and I came to this con¬ 
clusion reluctantly; not because we did not 
want to believe it, but because it is so hard 
to believe. Thermonuclear bombs are so 
destructive, and destructive in so many 
ways, that it is difficult to imagine that 
there would be anything left after their 
large-scale use. One of my tasks with The 
RAND Corporation was to serve as project 
leader for a study of the possibilities for 
alleviating the consequences of a thermo¬ 
nuclear war. That study was made as quan¬ 
titatively and objectively as we could make 
it with the resources, information, and in¬ 
tellectual tools available to us. We con¬ 
cluded that for at least the next decade or 
so, any picture of total world annihilation 
appears to be wrong, irrespective of the 
military course of events. 1 Equally impor¬ 
tant, the picture of total disaster is likely to 
be wrong even for the two antagonists. 
Barring an extraordinary course for the 
war, or that most of the technical uncer¬ 
tainties turn out to lie at the disastrous end 
of the spectrum, one and maybe both of 
the antagonists should be able to restore a 
reasonable semblance of prewar conditions 
quite rapidly. Typical estimates run be¬ 
tween one and ten years for a reasonably 
successful and well-prepared attacker and 
somewhat longer for the defender, depend¬ 
ing mainly on the tactics of the attacker 
and the preparations of the defender. .. . 

An “Alternative to Peace 
General War Capability 
Even if one accepts the balance-of-tcrror 
theory and believes that we do not have to 
worry about a deliberate Soviet attack on 
the United States, we are still faced with 
important strategic problems. In 1914 and 
m k was the British who came to feel 
e, The RAND Corporation, Report R-jn-RC, 
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they had to declare war-not the Germans. 
The Germans would have been delighted to 
see the British sit the war out. Such a 
circumstance might arise again. If the bal¬ 
ance of terror were totally reliable we 
would be as likely to be deterred from 
striking the Soviets as they would be from 
striking us. We must still be able to fight 
and survive wars just as long as it is possible 
to have such a capability. Not only is it 
prudent to take out insurance against a war 
occurring unintentionally, but we must also 
be able to stand up to the threat of fight¬ 
ing or, credibly, to threaten to initiate a 
war ourselves-unpleasant though this 
sounds and is. We must at least make it 
risky for the enemy to force us into situa¬ 
tions in which we must choose between 
fighting and appeasing. We must have an 
“alternative to peace,” so long as there is 
no world government and it is technolog¬ 
ically and economically possible to have 
such an alternative, This “alternative to 
peace” must include a general war capa¬ 
bility as well as a limited war capa¬ 
bility. .,. 

These remarks will distress all who very 
properly view the thought of fighting a 
war with so much horror they feel uneasy 
at having even a high-quality deterrent 
force, much less a credible capability for 
initiating, fighting, and terminating all kinds 
of wars, I can sympathize with this attitude. 
But I believe it borders on the irresponsible, 

The threat of force has long been an 
important regulatory factor in international 
affairs; one cannot remove or greatly 
weaken this threat without expecting all 
kinds of unforeseen changes-not all of them 
necessarily for the better. It is true that 
many of the measures that preserve our 
ability to fight and survive wars may turn 
out to be temporary expedients. They may 
not solve our long-run security problems. 
But this hardly means they arc not impor¬ 
tant. You cannot reach 1970 or 1975 if you 
do not successfully pass through i960 and 
1965. If we neglect our short-term prob¬ 
lems, we are bound to run serious risks of a 
disastrous deterioration in the international 
situation or in our own posture, This in 


turn may make it impossible to arrive at a 
reasonable, stable state.... 

We must take the military problem seri¬ 
ously, treating it as a military problem 
rather than one whose primary importance 
lies in the prewar impact on budgets, for¬ 
eign relations, domestic politics, interna¬ 
tional prestige, the business cycle, and the 
like—that is, wc must begin thinking of 
thermonuclear war as something which may 
have to be fought or deterred by an objec¬ 
tive capability, rather than as a sort of 
nightmare which is banished by the posses¬ 
sion in peacetime of a system which can 
deliver bombs. ... It is almost incredibly 
difficult for even planners and experts to 
do so. Most of us simply do not believe in 
war, or at least in deliberate thermonuclear 
war, and most people also find it hard to 
worry concretely about accidents and mis¬ 
calculations, However, it is my belief that 
our almost complete reliance on deterrence 
working is probably an example of frivolity 
or wishful thinking. 

In any geographical area where it be¬ 
came known that there was one chance in a 
hundred of a hurricane or an earthquake, 
one would find that many concessions 
would be made, affecting almost all activi¬ 
ties, to meet the risk presented by these po¬ 
tential hurricanes and earthquakes. Inhabi¬ 
tants take out insurance; they build their 
houses to make them more resistant; the)' 
build special cellars; they put up warning 
systems. All these things are done without 
any notion of deterring this hypothetical 
event, but in the hope of actually allevi¬ 
ating it and being in a reasonable position 
after the situation has occurred. Some will 
try various forms of prayer or incantation 
to deter or avert, but even the most reli¬ 
gious or superstitious will know that such 
preparations are incomplete. While one 
can presumably put more faith in the no¬ 
tion of deterrence in the military field, even 
an imprudent person should be unwilling to 
place all bets on deterrence working, so 
long as there are reasonable ways to hedge 
the bet. The race with the enemy involves 
much more than prestige and a sort of po¬ 
lite make-believe bluffing. The competition 
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is deadly serious, simply because the equip¬ 
ment that is being bought may be used, and 
because it makes a world of difference how 
it is used,... 

An “Alternative to Fence”-* 

Limited War Capability 

Even if we arrive at some arms con¬ 
trol agreements that eliminate the most 
dangerous aspects of the competition, wc 
will still need the use or threat of use of 
force to regulate the (hopefully) small 
number of minor clashes that will occur 
even in the best regulated worlds. After 
all, even if we temporarily eliminated ri¬ 
valry and settled all current problems, un¬ 
less both countries are willing to adopt ex¬ 
tremely high standards of behavior, stand¬ 
ards that are quite likely unrealistically 
high, there would still he minor clashes be¬ 
tween them. And minor clashes have an 
unfortunate after effect unless they are set¬ 
tled. They tend to be dynamic, leading to 
major ones almost as a by-product. While 
many people are suggesting various versions 
of a “rule by law" to prevent minor clashes 
from becoming major ones, I am not very 
hopeful that we can succeed totally. Such 
efforts are to he encouraged—in fact they 
are indispensable—but they can alleviate the 
problem only to the point where inevitable 
conflicts of interest can be handled, not 
eliminated. Wc will still need a “balance 
of terror” or other military sanctions to 
persuade those who would be tempted to 
use violence to use other machinery in¬ 
stead. If the balance is to be stable and not 
subject to being overturned by minor 
changes in tactics, posture, technological 
innovation, or cheating on arms control 
agreements, it will have to be based on a 
massive program. If the settlements are to 
reflect our views or interests, then we must 
be able to exert effectively an influence 
comparable to or superior to the Soviets. 

It is also quite clear that there is a more 
fundamental problem than the current one 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States that may soon color all our thoughts 
and actions and that may take the place of 
imperialism or revisionism in making things 
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unstable. This problem is particularly likely 
to move to the center of the stage if the 
United States and the Soviet Union settle 
their differences. This problem is the clash 
between the starving and the well-fed, be¬ 
tween those who hunger for all the basic 
human needs and those who, relatively 
speaking, are well supplied with the re¬ 
sources needed to satisfy these needs. Given 
the “revolution of rising expectations,” in¬ 
creasingly widespread industrialism, and 
increasing military technology that is likely 
to be widely available in the future, this 
seems to be a problem which, even with 
the utmost cooperation by the United States 
and Russia, is unlikely to be alleviated 
without bloodshed of some sort. 

I know of no population expert who is 
very hopeful, for example, that the world 
will see much less than an increase of two 
or three billion people in the next fifty 
years. I know of no experts who think that 
even with some startling technological in¬ 
novations and the investment of much 
more capital into increasing productivity 
than is likely to be the case that these peo¬ 
ple can be born and live without increasing 
the total amount of human misery in some 
inordinate fashion. This population pressure 
will almost automatically create a strained 
international situation that could react 
against the friendliest agreement between 
the United States and Russia and cause it 
to collapse; or it might go the other way- 
it might create pressures for the “have’s” to 
unite against the “have not’s." Anyway, it 
is unlikely that the problem will be settled 
in any kind of satisfactory way unless the 
West is and appears to be so militarily, 
economically, and politically competent that 
the Soviets realize there is no point in fish¬ 
ing in troubled waters-the gains are all to 
be made by cooperation and agreement. 

This means that we must have a com¬ 
petent and flexible military posture and be 
willing to use it to influence events if chal¬ 
lenged. This does not mean continuous re¬ 
course to “brinkmanship" or to threats, of 
massive retaliation, hut only intervening 
when necessary-as we intervened in Korea. 
Lebanon and Indochina may also be exam- 
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pies. Such intervention must be achieved 
without interfering with legitimate political 
and even revolutionary developments and 
with due regard for the niceties and the 
wishes and feelings of our allies, neutrals, 
and perhaps even the Soviets, but we should 
not collapse on an important issue just be¬ 
cause there is criticism at home or abroad. 
The need for intervention may well be de¬ 
creased if we have the capacity and resolve 
to do it. . .. 

Since it now seems most unlikely that 
the Soviet menace will go away of itself, 
and since we have eschewed preventive 
war as a possibility, we must seek the so¬ 
lution to our problems along the path of 
some degree of coexistence or collaboration, 
To do this effectively we must appear ex¬ 
tremely competent to the Soviet leaders. 
They must feel that we are putting ade¬ 
quate attention and resources into meeting 
our military, political, and economic prob¬ 
lems. This is not a question of attempting 
to bargain from strength, but one of look¬ 
ing so invulnerable to blackmail and ag¬ 
gressive tactics that Soviet leaders will feel 
it is worthwhile to make agreements and 
foolish not to. We must look much more 
dangerous as an opponent than as a col¬ 
laborator, even an uneasy collaborator.... 

Ideally, winning the cold war would 
mean the establishment of peaceful, demo¬ 
cratic, and prosperous nations everywhere 
and the complete elimination of all inter¬ 
national conflicts of greater significance 
than those that, for example, occasionally 
plague U.S.-British relations. No sober stu¬ 
dent of the international scene visualizes 
anything of this'sort occurring. Even a 
more limited objective—the.attainment of a 
physical security that is independent of 
Soviet rationality and responsibility—is 
probably unattainable. There is no accept¬ 
able way to protect ourselves from a psy¬ 
chotic Soviet decision maker who launches 
a surprise attack without making rational 
calculations. 

But the situation is worse than this. It is 


most unlikely that the world can live with 
an uncontrolled arms race lasting for sev¬ 
eral decades. It is not that we could not 
match Soviet expenditures; it is simply that 
as technology advances and as weapons be¬ 
come more powerful and more diverse, it is 
most likely that there will have to be at least 
implicit agreements on their use, distribu¬ 
tion, and character if we are not to run un¬ 
acceptably high risks of unauthorized or 
irresponsible behavior. No matter how an¬ 
tagonistic the Soviets feel toward us, they 
have common interests with us in this field. 
This does not mean that they will not try 
to exploit the common danger to obtain 
unilateral advantage; it simply means that 
there is an important area for bargaining 
here, one that we must fully exploit. . . . 

We must therefore take seriously the 
problem of alleviating the conflict by arms 
control and international agreement. We do 
not have unlimited time. Our problems are 
being increased rapidly by many things, in¬ 
cluding the mounting rate of technological 
progress, the “revolution of rising expec¬ 
tations,” increasing nationalism, and an in¬ 
creasing diffusion of the newer military 
technologies, If we are to anticipate, ward 
off, and prepare for crisis and trouble, if 
we are to design far safer and better se¬ 
curity systems, if we are to control our 
destiny, we will need much better mech¬ 
anisms than we have had for forward think¬ 
ing, for imaginative research into problems 
of strategy and foreign policy, and for an¬ 
ticipating future technical and military de¬ 
velopments and planning to meet them. 

These mechanisms can be made available, 
The tools actually or potentially available 
to the analyst, planner, and decision maker, 
both organizational and technical, are many 
times better than anything we have had be¬ 
fore, It is just barely possible that with de¬ 
termined efforts by large numbers of re¬ 
sponsible people we can achieve enough to 
make a significant difference. The survival 
of our civilization may depend on our mak¬ 
ing this effort. 
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THE BANKRUPTCY OF OUR 
DEFENSE STRATEGY* 

C. Wright Mills, whose blunt indictment of power elites, middle-class 
values, and American foreign policy are in the tradition of Thorstein 
Veblen (see p, 7a), was professor of sociology at Columbia University, 
His most notable books are White Collar: The American Middle Class 
(1941), The New Men of Power: America’s Labor Leaders {1948), and 
The Power Elite (1946), 
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nance, The first cause of World War III 
is, obviously, the existence of these bureau¬ 
cratic: and lethal machineries, Without them 
there could be no war. 

But who caused these mechanisms to be 
built and maintained? Certainly not “the 
Russian people” or “the American people.” 
“All men" have not decided to build and 
maintain the machineries of the arms race; 
most men have not been consulted. 

The Power Elites and 
the Military Metaphysic 

At the top of the military hierarchy 
from which the radar man received his in¬ 
structions are a few hundred professional 
military agents. They are in charge and 
they set up and maintain the U.S. war ma¬ 
chine. At: the top of the industrial complex 
which built these machines there are sev¬ 
eral hundred corporate rich and their ex¬ 
ecutives who run the key sectors of this 
economy. At: the top of the state to which 
both military men and corporation execu¬ 
tives look there are a few hundred political 
directors who, with the aid and advice of 
military and business elites, make ultimate 
decisions about the shaping and about the 
uses of these war machines. ... 

And in both Russia and America, the 
ruling circles arc possessed by the military 
metaphysic. 

Confronted by the buzzing confusion of 
the world in which they live, decision- 
makers regularly seize upon the threat of 
violence as “the real factor," The deciding 
point in the conflict between Soviet com¬ 
munism and American capitalism is held 
(especially, it now must be admitted, by the 
elite of the U.S.A.) to be the state of vio¬ 
lence and the balance of fright. The piv¬ 
otal decision made by the elite is in ac¬ 
cordance with this military metaphysic. It 
is the decision, as Lewis Mumford has put 
it, of trying “to solve the problems of abso¬ 
lute peace, presented by nuclear weapons, 
by concentrating their national resources 
upon instruments of genocide." It rests up¬ 
on the dogmatic view-held, I am sure, with 
sincerity and good intention.that only by 
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accumulating ever new and ever greater 
military peril can a condition of peace fi t . 
created. 

The key moral fact about it is the virtual 
absence within ourselves of opposition to 
this definition of world reality, to the elites’ 
strategy and policies, 

The key political and intellectual result 
is the absence within Russia and within 
America, among publics and masses, of am 
truly debated alternatives. 

In terms of this metaphysic of violence, 
elite spokesmen now regularly interchange 
unpleasant ties; their police oukets pLu 
each other’s ruin. Official di tinitions of 
world reality and vrifu illv dl discourse of 
significant public relevance arc in their 
hands, ami they arc at proclattMtotv war. 
hatch defines his own nations reality in 
terms of his own nation's favorite procla¬ 
mations; each defines the reality ut tin- 
other nation in let ms of its worst decisions 
and actions, Sun k thru conduct of affairs 
is the key instance today of wba Jacob 
Bui'ckltart had in mind a hundred reals ago 
when he predicted "the age of the terrible 
simplifiers," 

■The arms race is rite master line of ac¬ 
tion followed by the power elites of the 
continental states. It is not subordinated to 
and made an insttriment of any economic 
and political goal. Who is the economic 
anti political goal of the ITS., to which its 
military actions ate a means? 1 fie aecMinti 
Iation of military power has become an 
ascendant end in itself; economic and po¬ 
litical maneuvers ami lush.it ions from im¬ 
perialist action in the desert to diplomatic 
coyness in the drawing mom are subordi- 
nared to and judged in terms of military 
forces and potentials, The spokesmen ?»f 
each side sav they know that war is ob¬ 
solete as a means of policy, yet rltev search 
for peace by warlike means. The strategic 
outlook is not decisively, and certainly not 
permanently, changed by am one nr an¬ 
other turn of the antis race. W e arc beyond 
that, I lie equipment in combat readiness 
on both sides is already devastating. The 
development of this equipment is ennui- 
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lative: One “ultimate weapon” follows an¬ 
other in geometric progression, and the 
base for the acceleration in both war camps 
is quite adequate for the end in view. Never 
before lias there been an arms race of this 

sort.a scientific arms race, with a series of 

ultimate weapons, dominated by the strate¬ 
gy of obliteration. Ac every turn of this 
“competition,” each side becomes more 
edgy and the chances become greater that 
accidents of character or of technology, 
that the U.S. radar man in Canada or his 
Russian counterparr in Siberia, will trig¬ 
ger the sudden ending,,,, 

IVhat Must Wc Do? 

to ask and ro answer the question 
“What is to be done?” is not enough, We 
must also specify who is to do it, Nowa¬ 
days, many people have stopped making up 
programs because they are discouraged 
abottr the lack of any leaders who are open 
to new ideas -or to any ideas at all-nnd at 
the same rime in a position to use them in 
history-making decisions. Many people no 
longer ask the intellectual and moral ques¬ 
tion “What is to be done?" because their 
imaginations are paralyzed by the political 
question .of who might: do it, As a result, 
they have abandoned all interest in pro¬ 
grams or they have narrowed their imagi¬ 
nations to the limits and interests of a 
power elite that displays its ignorance in 
so perilous a manner, Everything not with¬ 
in these limits is considered utopian, naive, 
impractical, unrealistic,,., 

We must accept what perhaps used to 
be the utopian way; first, because it is now 
the only adequate way to think about 
world politics and the human condition; 
and second, because it is now the only 
realistic way to work seriously as intellec¬ 
tuals for the conditions of peace. For it 
must be recognized: What the powerful 
call utopia is now in fact the condition for 
human survival,. . . 

When we arc asked, “What is to be 
done?" we may answer by raising demands 
for next steps, by exhortations of general 
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principles, or by statements of a program, 
Those who have no program say that poli¬ 
tics is the art of the possible—and thus beg 
the key question of politics today. That 
question is: What is now possible? So far 
as means are concerned the answer is: It 
depends upon what position you occupy 
in the structure of power. So far as ends 
arc concerned the answer is: No one knows 
the limits of possible human development. 
What men might become, what kinds of 
societies men might build—the answers to 
such questions are neither closed nor in¬ 
evitable. Yet the discussion of politics has 
become so dogmatically confined to means, 
to problems of power, that the ends of 
which men might dream are consigned to 
“merely utopian fantasy,” In the meantime, 
virtually all images of the future—from 
Aldous Huxley’s to George Orwell’s—have 
become images of sociological horror, and 
“practical action" has been usurped by 
frightened and unimaginative mediocrities. 

There are reasons for this condition, but 
there is no need for it. The root error of 
judgment involved is the insistence that 
any vision, demand, hope must be such as 
to be immediately realizable this week, or 
at furthest by the next election, If this in¬ 
sistence is dogmatic, as it usually is now¬ 
adays, then all political thinking is simply 
stopped, It is replaced by mere calculations 
of clique and party strategy; and political 
responsibility is a mere slogan. 

What “practical men of affairs” do not 
face up to is the fact that “politics” today 
has to do with the willful making of his¬ 
tory. The enlargement and the centraliza¬ 
tion of the means of history-making signify 
that, for better or for worse, power elites 
are no longer in a situation in which their 
will, and reason need be overwhelmed by 
“impersonal forces beyond their control.” 
A politics of responsibility is now much 
more possible than in a, society'with less 
far-reaching and less centralized means of 
power.' The present fact Is otherwise; A 
politics of semiorganized irresponsibility 
prevails. But that fact ought not to blind us 
to the political . possibilities opened up by 
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this great structural change: It is now so¬ 
ciologically realistic, morally fair, and po¬ 
litically imperative to make demands upon 
men of power and to hold them responsi¬ 
ble for specific courses of events. 

In the meantime, let us . . . consider 
what now ought to be done. I do not sup¬ 
pose the proposals I am going to make to 
be original; in fact I take them as obvious 
reflections of any mind not captured by the 
official definitions of world reality. At any 
rate, here are a few guidelines to peace. 

I 

. . . We must subvert the monolithic 
American dogma that now constitutes the 
one line of elite assumption; we must not 
allow the elite to identify the foolish 
choices their view dictates with “military 
necessity,” or to explain its disastrous re¬ 
sults by reference to “the evil character of 
the enemy.” Military necessity, we must 
make clear, has become a cover term by 
which those who proclaim and who decide 
in the name of the nation hide their in¬ 
competence and their irresponsibility. The 
only realistic military view is the view 
that war, and not Russia, is now the 
enemy, .... 

II 

In the world disorder of the mid-twen¬ 
tieth century, two thirds of mankind exists 
in poverty, without adequate means of pro¬ 
duction. Behind the military struggle is 
the struggle of the underdeveloped world 
to become industrial. This struggle... the 
U.S.A. is losing by default and by indiffer¬ 
ence. In place of the military metaphysic, 
we must set forth commanding views of 
the future in which the problems of indus¬ 
trialization are seen as at once the para¬ 
mount problems of the world today, and 
the most promising and fruitful issue be¬ 
tween the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R, 

We must stress industrialization not as 
another metaphysic, not as a fetish, not as 
the solution to all human problems, but as 
a means of gaining for mankind a suitable 
standard of living, as a responsibly con¬ 


trolled feature of a properly developing 
society. 

III 

From the standpoint of mere survival, 
let alone progress toward a world of prop¬ 
erly developing societies, there is now one 
and only one paramount goal and only one 
general means to it: coexistence. 

The United States elite must give up 
the illusion that “this bunch of Reds” will 
somehow go away, that their societies will 
collapse, or that there is any action short 
of mutual annihilation that the United 
States can take to make them collapse. 
They must recognize the world historical 
meaning of the Russian Revolution: that 
there now exists in the world an alterna¬ 
tive way of industrialization. Abandoning 
their doctrinaire capitalism, they must rec¬ 
ognize that this way works and that it has 
great appeal to people of undeveloped areas 
who have remained undeveloped for gener¬ 
ations in the epoch of capitalist ascendancy. 

We must demand that the coexistence 
of these two world-established models of 
industrialization be fully recognized and 
that the competition between them be con¬ 
ducted in economic and cultural and po¬ 
litical ways, rather than by means of the 
idiot’s race. 

The military metaphysic must be aban¬ 
doned. 

Industrialization must be seen as the key 
to the world struggle. 

The world encounter of coexisting po¬ 
litical economies must be conducted in non¬ 
military terms. 

So crucial are these first three points 
that if they are taken literally and seriously 
they automatically lead to a host of im¬ 
mediate demands and unilateral policies, 
points to negotiate and suggestions for co¬ 
operative action. So basic are they that if 
they were made the guidelines of U.S. 
policy, within months the construction of 
world peace could be well under way. 

IV 

If peace is, and can be only, a peace of 
coexistence, the means to peace is, and can 
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be only, negotiation. The structure of 
peace has to do with the terms of national 
competition; the strategy of peace requires 
the substitution of economic and cultural 
terms for the military terms that now 
prevail. 

U.S. policy-makers should not automati¬ 
cally reject as propaganda all overtures by 
the Soviet rulers for global negotiations. Of 
course, their overtures do also serve as 
propaganda, but to reject them for that 
reason is to reveal our policy-makers’ own 
fear-all too often well founded-that they 
have nothing convincing to say to the 
world; and it is to display their contempt 
for the intelligence of the world’s peo¬ 
ples. .. . 

Negotiation means neither one big con¬ 
ference nor an interminable series of little 
ones. It means to reason together-continu- 
ously, on every level—rather than to carry 
on exchanges of rhetoric, rather than to ne¬ 
gotiate about negotiation. It means to drop 
the hysterical fears and hatreds brought 
about by dogmas and petrified attitudes 
rooted in the status quo. It means to rec¬ 
ognize that to assume dogmatically that 
one can negotiate only from “positions of 
strength” is merely to declare for the arms 
race; it means to understand that the 
“stronger” side at any given time may well 
be less fearful and so more open to reason 
than the weaker. Negotiation means by 
continuous effort, on high and on low 
levels, to relax the tensions and to outline 
a treaty structure around the globe. 

“What faith,” it is often asked, “may 
be placed in any agreement with Moscow?” 
Put in this way, the question is rather naive. 
All nations, as E. H. Carr has demonstrated 
in detail, tend to keep those agreements 
which their leaders believe it to be advan- 
tagous to keep; they tend to break those 
which their leaders believe put them at a 
disadvantage. If one nation breaks more 
agreements than another, is it not con¬ 
ceivably because, in the past as a weaker 
nation, she was forced to enter into dis¬ 
advantageous agreements? This is as true 

for one nation as for another. The perti¬ 
nent question now is: Do the Russian elite 
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recognize that World War 111 would m 
be to Russia’s advantage and that an equi¬ 
table treaty structure presents the only 
hope for avoiding war? The answer is yes 
every bit as much for the Russian elite as 
it is for the American elite. 

The Soviet intervention in Hungary 
might be supposed a ground for believing 
that agreements with the Soviets would be 
useless. There is of course no moral excuse 
for the Russian intervention, but there is a 
political explanation: given the armaments 
race, Harry Lustig has suggested, “the 
Russians felt that they could not afford to 
let Hungary become at best neutral and 
at worst another base for American bomb¬ 
ers and missiles.... It is difficult to com¬ 
pare one evil with another, but at least in 
the number of people killed the suppres¬ 
sion by the French of the Algerian revolu¬ 
tion has been every bit as brutal. But no 
one suggests that it is useless and dangerous 
to make agreements with France,” 

V 

Some 20 per cent of the current U.S. 
military budget-operational and scientific - 
should be allocated to the economic aid and 
industrial development of underdeveloped 
countries, especially to India. In the next 
budget, and in each year's thereafter, this 
amount should be increased by an addi¬ 
tional 10 per cent of the total. Tax levels 
should be kept roughly the same as at 
present, so that the increasing economic 
and technical aid can come out of the 
military budget. Part of the money for in¬ 
dustrial development should be used to 
mount a crash program—if we must use 
such language for emphasis-for the devel¬ 
opment of a variety of compact.and ■readily 
transportable atomic-power plants designed 
to make electrical power available to all 
the peoples of the world. At the same time, 
the beneficiaries must be helped, to develop 
a pattern of skills making possible the prop¬ 
er use of such power. The L.S. should pro¬ 
pose that this program be carried put un¬ 
der the authority of the United Nations, 
and that it should be set up in such ways 
as to encourage and to enable the people 
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who receive it to participate fully in its 
planning and its administration. 

VI 

In every culturally underdeveloped area, 
in the United States as well as elsewhere, 
the U.S. government, under United Na¬ 
tions auspices, should help to build a first- 
class educational system and within it set 
up a program, on a world-wide basis, of 
circulating professors, teachers, and stu¬ 
dents, Particular attention should be paid 
to the humanities and social studies. For 
as natural science was the issue and the 
solvent at the ending of the medieval age, 
just now-within the Soviet bloc especially 
-it is the social studies and the humanities 
which could readily become the most soci¬ 
ally fruitful area of controversy, In fact, 
only by stressing these human realms of 
curiosity and imagination and inquiry can 
the underdeveloped societies hope to avoid 
in their industrialization the inhuman fea¬ 
tures of the overdeveloped-and the over¬ 
developed countries themselves get on the 
track of proper development. 

VII 

The U.S. government has quite con¬ 
sistently revealed an enormous fear of in¬ 
creased contact between its citizens and 
those of the Soviet bloc. The silly and in¬ 
sulting laws concerning fingerprinting and 
visas in general ought to be abolished forth¬ 
with. In this, surely the U.S. as a free so¬ 
ciety should take the unilateral lead. It 
should be as convenient legally for anyone 
in the world to visit the United States for 
six months or so as it now is for a citizen 
of West Germany to visit Italy, or for a 
Swede to go to Britain. Correspondingly, 
all associations and individuals of the United 
States who wish to go anywhere in the 
world ought to be energetically helped to 
do so by their government. The general 
aim, which all specific policy and action 
should serve, is a world without visas. 

VIII 

. Under auspices of the United Na¬ 
tions, the United States should press for 


and offer to share fully the costs of (1) an 
international fleet of airliners for the use of 
scientists, intellectuals, and artists at or 
below cost, and (2) the construction and 
maintenance of a network of simple but 
comfortable international centers around 
the world, close by universities and li¬ 
braries and laboratories, containing restau¬ 
rants and sleeping quarters, multilingual 
stenographic pools and conference rooms 
of various sizes. Residence for reasonable 
periods of time at these centers should be 
available to qualified cultural workmen of 
all nationalities. And as the network ex¬ 
pands, qualifications for admission to these 
centers should be relaxed.... 

IX 

Washington should at once remove all 
security and loyalty restrictions on scien¬ 
tific work and invite qualified scientists 
from anywhere on the globe to participate 
in it. It is surely obvious that Russians have 
little to learn from Americans about the 
focal point of military science. But it is 
even more obvious that each group has 
much to learn from the other, and from 
all other scientific communities. It is now 
reasonable to suppose that a . completely 
free interchange of information, technique, 
theory-when freely focused upon the in¬ 
dustrial problems of the world-would just 
now result in a wondrous series of advances. 

X 

The U.S. government should immediate¬ 
ly encourage the training of science writers, 
of all nationalities, who would be capable 
of carrying out a large-scale educational 
program covering such subjects as what 
actually goes on in “science,” what, it is 
about, what sort of projects are under way 
and why. Above all, these writers should 
be given the chance to absorb the classic 
ethos of science: its rules of open com¬ 
munication and independent dissent, its tol¬ 
erance based on respect for reason, its 
habit of truth and of fearless observation, 
its demands for careful, proof and its invi¬ 
tation to audacious speculation. For it is 
M this creative ethos of science and not in 
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the gadgets of technology that the impor¬ 
tant ethical meanings of science must lie 
sought. To make that ethics plain and to 
diffuse it, the serious ami wonderful skills 
of the mass media of eomiuunieatioii, now 
so largely unused or diverted to the waste¬ 
ful trivialities of commercial propaganda, 
should be mobilized ami refocused. 

XI 

The United States government should 
seek to remove from the private economy 
all scientific research and development di¬ 
rectly or indirectly relevant to the mili¬ 
tary." The aim should lie ultimately 1:0 re¬ 
strict all science and technology of any 
consequence to public and civilian institu¬ 
tions, What is needed is a public Science 
Machine, subject to public control, Placed 
within the perspective of a properly de¬ 
veloping society, science and Technology 
should he subjected to active public de¬ 
bate and control, 

As a government, Washington should 
let no contracts of u scientific character to 
any private business coronation. The prin¬ 
cipal reason for this is the old-fashioned 
democratic one: the simple fact that “sci¬ 
ence'” is now of such public consequence 
that its support and its uses tnusrbe made 
publicly responsible. It can tto longer safe¬ 
ly be left in the hands of private powers 
and vested interests. There is an additional 
practical reason for such a policy: tiic 
wasteful cost of maintaining a Science Ma¬ 
chine on a subsidized capitalist basis, half 
private, half public, split up among three 
armed services each with its own corporate 
connections and contracts. 

Surely no sensible man could now ob¬ 
ject to this proposal by references to the 
general inefficiency and stupidity of “bu¬ 
reaucrats” in contrast with the efficiency 
and ‘'know-how" of “businessmen." Or on 
the grounds that free enterprise and a free- 
enterprise government are necessary condi¬ 
tions for all scientific advance and indus¬ 
trial progress. Among the Russians in charge 
of missiles, rocketry, and all the little 
moons, there is not a single American busi¬ 
nessman or free-enterprising manager; they 
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are all “a bunch of Communistic bureau¬ 
crats" working under “a Red dictatorship” 
in a society only forty years removed from 
peasant, feudal backwardness, The truth, 
known to any close observer of the higher 
circles in America, is that most high-up 
American businessmen arc more often than 
not industrially incompetent and scientifi¬ 
cally ignorant.... 

XII 

The U.S, government should at once 
and unilaterally cease all further produc¬ 
tion of “extermination” weapons-all A- 
and H-bombs and nuclear warheads in¬ 
cluded, It should announce the size of its 
present stockpile, along with a schedule 
for reducing it or converting it, so far as 
is technically possible, to devices for peace¬ 
time uses, 

XIII 

The government should abandon all 
military liases and installations outside the 
continental domain of the United States. 
It is easy to see why the Russians con¬ 
sider these bases as aggressive and provoca¬ 
tive. It is as if, from the American , view¬ 
point, Soviet bases of a similar type 
encircled the North American continent. 
Examine a, map of the world projected 
from the North Polar region, and on it, 
around the Western Hemisphere, locate 
Korea, Arabia, Japan, etc,, and the point 
becomes immediately, obvious: Bermuda, 
Jamaica, the tip of Alaska would be equiv¬ 
alent Soviet strategic-bomber bases. 

XIV 

The U.S, government should encour¬ 
age European nations once more to take 
the initiative in world history, to be the 
innovators, by unilaterally and immediately 
disarming. These nations, in particular West 
Germany, should renounce the whole idea 
of peace-by-power-of-retaliation. They 
should realize that their countries arc now 
the “forward positions” of the U.S, nu¬ 
clear thrust; that they are “zeroed in” as 
among the first targets of the Soviet thrust; 
that they have little, if any, power of de- 
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cision over the initial blow that could end 
Europe as a place of human habitation; 
and that such a blow might well fall 
through human error or accident. 

Were I British or German or Danish, 1 
should demand that my government “con¬ 
tract out” of NATO in its present form; 
I should certainly demand that the U.S, 
not be allowed to place in my territory 
launching bases for intermediate-range mis¬ 
siles; and I should encourage the view that 
the only sensible defense today is a citi¬ 
zens’ army of riflemen. I should demand 
that the United States and the U.S.S.R, 
help to “depolarize” the world. I should 
accept the fact of the Oder-Neisse line as 
Poland’s western border. I should demand 
of the United States and of the U.S.S.R. 
that both NATO and the Warsaw Pact be 
abandoned and that the armed forces of 
America be withdrawn from Europe and 
those of the U.S.S.R. to behind their own 
borders. 

The general aim of a European settle¬ 
ment should include the amalgamation of 
the European economies and the establish¬ 
ment of a political-military status for the 
continent at a point somewhere between 
Sweden’s and Austria’s. I am aware that in 
any free reunification of Germany, East 
Germany would undoubtedly disappear, but 
this loss might not be taken too seriously 
by the Soviets were it part of a general 
European settlement of the sort I am sug¬ 
gesting. The Soviets have as much or more 
to gain from such a settlement as do Eu¬ 
rope and America. Only by the encour¬ 
agement of some such settlement in Eu¬ 
rope could the U.S. hope to come out of 
the moral isolation it now Occupies, in 
Asia as well as in Europe. For a neutralist 
Europe is in fact slowly coming into being. 
The U.S, should lead and not oppose this 
trend; it should become a world leader in 
the eyes of Europeans. 

XV 

The U.S, government should accept the 
Russian proposal for an embargo on all 
arms shipments to the Middle East; the two 
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powers should jointly guarantee all frontiers 
in the area; at the same time, with any 
European nations that want to cooperate, 
they should undertake regional develop¬ 
ment programs for the Middle East. 

Western Europe needs Arabian oil; the 
Arabian people need Western markets for 
their oil. Accordingly, a Middle East Au¬ 
thority, under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations, ought to take over the oil re¬ 
sources and oil equipment of the region. It 
should sell oil on the world market at an 
agreed-upon price; all profits from its op¬ 
erations should be used to develop the Eu¬ 
phrates, the Tigris, the Nile, the Jordan; 
to make the Middle East a human land¬ 
scape with an adequate standard of living 
for the peoples who live there. As Walter 
E. Packard (U.S. Chief of Land and Wa¬ 
ter Resources in Greece, 1948-54) has 
pointed out, such a program would bene¬ 
fit everyone concerned—except the feudal 
rulers and the present stockholders, whose 
rights, Mr. Packard suggests, might be pur¬ 
chased by the Authority. 

The alternative to some such program, 
we already see; U.S. Marines in Lebanon, 
British paratroopers in Jordan, and U.S, 
threats to invade Iraq should the oil cor¬ 
porations there be threatened by the Iraqi 
government. The imperialist claims and ac¬ 
tions of these corporations, and of their 
governments, cannot be maintained today 
without violence and the threat of vio¬ 
lence, They rest upon nothing else, but 
they cannot for long rest upon such local 
violence. Western civilization began in the 
Middle East; the beginnings of its end 
could also occur there. 

XVI 

The U.S. government should at once 
recognize the existence of China and of all 
other Communist-type states; and it should 
seek to bring these into the world-wide 
economic, educational programs indicated 
above, This should be done not only be¬ 
cause it is perilous not to recognize stable 
facts when they exist, not only because 
the world cannot be stabilized in peace 
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without their inclusion, but because with¬ 
out what the peoples of China and India 
have to offer, the world is too poor to get 
along properly. 

XVII 

The U.S. government should an¬ 
nounce some such program to the world 
unilaterally, one big item every other day, 
beginning at once and in plain language. 
And the start should be made now. Until 
the sequence of announcements is com¬ 
pleted, the U.S. government should not 
respond officially to inquiries from any 
other nation. After the announcements and 
actions are under way, it should earnestly 
seek meetings with the Russians, with or 
without other nations present. 

The scheduling of the program should, 
of course, be subject to these negotiations. 
But first the program must be announced 
as a whole and definitely got under way. 
For that is the way to break the deadlock. 

Publicly and privately, the Russians 
should be invited and reinvited to join in 
each of the efforts I have described, as well 
as in other projects which I am neither 
knowledgeable nor imaginative enough to 
state. 

The U.S. government should now ac¬ 
tively seek to evolve joint development 
plans—technical, economic, and cultural- 
inside each bloc, as well as among the so- 
called uncommitted peoples. It should, for 
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example, strive for an exchange next year 
with the Soviet bloc of as many university 
students as facilities permit. Fifty thousand, 
within three years, is a suitable goal. 

Let us have no nonsense about where 
the money is coming from. That old joke 
of utopian capitalism is no longer funny. 
The world is full of men and women; it is 
full of natural resources and wondrous 
sources of power. What is needed is the 
human skill and the political will to set up 
a new beginning. It is far less a question 
of money than of the kind of imagination 
that is at once technical and moral, the 
kind of mind which thinks technologically 
rather than in business terms. The sheer 
waste and fat of the overdeveloped society 
of the United States is by itself enough to 
begin with. Consider the progressive stop¬ 
ping up of the military ratholes of the 
world, the socialization of the scientific 
and technical apparatus of society and its 
world-wide release for the tasks of the 
human community; in half a generation we 
could be well on our way, The kind of 
problems we should then confront would 
be intellectually more difficult than those 
we now face, but we should be in a posi¬ 
tion to confront them within a more or 
less human world; and we should be able, 
with good reason, to hope that failure to 
solve them the first or second or third 
time we tried would not get us blown off 
the earth. 
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A STRATEGY OF PEACE* 

John F. Kennedy succeeded in the short time he was president of the 
United States (1961-1963) in bringing new vigor and a distinctive style 
to the nation's highest office. In his crowded life he managed also to 
write three books, one as an undergraduate at Harvard, Why England 
Sle P t (W 0 ). and the other two as a United States Senator, Profiles in 
Courage (/#j) and A Nation of Immigrants (ijyf). A revised edition 
of the latter appeared in 1964. 


The Burdens and Frustrations " 
of World Leadership, 

The world relations of this country 
have become tangled and complex. One 
of our former allies has become our ad¬ 
versary, and he has his own adversaries 
who are not our allies. Heroes are re¬ 
moved from their tombs, history rewrit¬ 
ten, the names of cities changed overnight. 

We increase our arms at a heavy cost, 
primarily to make certain that we will not 
have to use them. We must face up to the 
chance of war, if we are to maintain the 
peace. We must work with certain coun¬ 
tries lacking in freedom in order to 
strengthen the cause of freedom, We find 
some who call themselves neutrals who 
are our friends and sympathetic to us, and 
others who call themselves neutral who 
are unremittingly hostile to us. And as the 
most powerful defender of freedom on 
earth, we find ourselves unable to escape 
the responsibilities of freedom, and yet 
unable to exercise it without restraints 
imposed by the very freedoms we seek 
to protect. 

We cannot, as a free nation, compete 
with our adversaries in tactics of terror, 
assassination, false promises, counterfeit 
mobs and crises. 

We cannot, under the scrutiny of a 
free press and public, tell different stories 


to different audiences, foreign, domestic, 
friendly and hostile. 

We cannot abandon the slow processes 
of consulting with our allies to match the 
swift expediencies of those who merely 
dictate to their satellites. 

We can neither abandon nor control 
the international organization in which we 
now cast less than one percent of the vote 
in the General Assembly. 

We possess weapons of tremendous 
power, but they are least effective in com¬ 
bating the weapons most often used by 
freedom’s foes: subversion, infiltration, 
guerrilla warfare, and civil disorder. 

We send arms to other peoples-just 
as we can send them the ideals of democ¬ 
racy in which we believe-but we cannot 
send them the will to use those arms or 
to abide by those ideals. 

And while we believe, not only in the 
force of arms, but in the force of right 
and reason, we have learned that reason 
does not always appeal to unreasonable 
men, that it is not always true that “a 
soft answer turneth away wrath,” and 
that right does not always make might. 

In short, we must face problems which 
do not lend themselves to easy or quick 
or permanent solutions. And we must face 
the fact that the United States is neither 
omnipotent or omniscient, that we are 
only six percent of the world’s population, 
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that we cannot impose our will upon the 
other ninety-four percent of mankind, 
that we cannot right every wrong or re¬ 
verse each adversity, and that therefore 
there cannot be an American solution to 
every world problem. 

These burdens and frustrations are ac¬ 
cepted by most Americans with maturity 
and understanding. They may long for 
the days when war meant charging up 
San Juan Hill or when our isolation was 
guarded by two oceans or when the atomic 
bomb was ours alone or when much of 
the industrialized world depended upon our 
resources and our aid. But they now know 
that those days are gone, and that gone 
with them are the old policies and the old 
complacencies. And they know, too, that 
we must make the best of our new prob¬ 
lems and our new opportunities, whatever 
the risk and the cost. 

But there are others who cannot bear 
the burden of a long twilight struggle. 
They lack confidence in our long-run ca¬ 
pacity to survive and succeed. Hating 
communism, yet they see communism in 
the long run, perhaps, as the wave of the 
future. And they want some quick and 
easy and final and cheap solution-now. 

There are two groups of these frus¬ 
trated citizens, far apart in their views 
yet very much alike in their approach. On 
the one hand are those who urge upon us 
what I regard to be the pathway of sur¬ 
render-appeasing our enemies, compromis¬ 
ing our commitments, purchasing peace at 
any price, disavowing our arms, our friends, 
our obligations. If their view had pre¬ 
vailed, the world of free choice would be 
smaller today. 

On the other hand are those who urge 
upon us what I regard to be the pathway 
of war: equating negotiations with ap¬ 
peasement and substituting rigidity for 
firmness. If their view had prevailed, we 
would be at war today, and in more than 
one place. 

It is a curious fact that each of these 
extreme opposites resembles the other. Each 
believes that we have only two choices: 


appeasement or war, suicide or surrender, 
humiliation or holocaust, to be either Red 
or dead. Each side sees only “hard” and 
“soft" nations, hard and soft policies, hard 
and soft men. Each believes that any de¬ 
parture from its own course inevitably 
leads to the other: one group believes that 
any peaceful solution means appeasement; 
the other believes that any arms build-up 
means war. One group regards everyone 
else as warmongers, the other regards ev¬ 
eryone else as appeasers, Neither side ad¬ 
mits its path will lead to disaster, but nei¬ 
ther can tell us how or where to draw the 
line once we descend the slippery slopes 
of appeasement or constant intervention. 

In short, while both extremes profess to 
be the true realists of our time, neither 
could be more unrealistic. While both claim 
to be doing the nation a service, they could 
do it no greater disservice, For this kind of 
talk and easy solution to difficult problems, 
if believed, could inspire a lack of con¬ 
fidence among our people when they must 
all, above all else, be united in recognizing 
the long and difficult days that lie ahead. It 
could inspire uncertainty among our allies 
when, above all else, they must be confident 
in us. And even more dangerously, it could, 
if believed, inspire doubt among our ad¬ 
versaries when they must, above all, be con¬ 
vinced that we will defend our vital in¬ 
terests, 

Diplomacy and Defense 

The essential fact that both of these 
groups fail to grasp is that diplomacy and 
defense are not substitutes for one another. 
Either alone would fail. A willingness to 
resist force, unaccompanied by a willing¬ 
ness to talk, could provoke belligerence, 
while a willingness to talk, unaccompanied 
by a willingness to resist force, could in¬ 
vite disaster. 

But as long as we know what comprises 
our vital interests and our long-range 
goals, we have nothing to fear from nego¬ 
tiations at; the appropriate time, and nothing 
to gain by refusing to play a part in them. 
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At a time when a single clash could esca¬ 
late overnight into a holocaust of mush¬ 
room clouds, a great power does not prove 
its firmness by leaving the task of exploring 
the other’s intentions to sentries or those 
without full responsibility. Nor can ulti¬ 
mate weapons rightfully be employed, or 
the ultimate sacrifice rightfully demanded 
of our citizens, until every reasonable solu¬ 
tion has been explored. “How many wars,” 
Winston Churchill has written, “have been 
averted by patience and persisting good 
will! , . . How many wars have been pre¬ 
cipitated by firebrands!” 

If vital interests under duress can be pre¬ 
served by peaceful means, negotiations will 
find that out. If our adversary will accept 
nothing less than a concession of our rights, 
negotiations will find that out, And if nego¬ 
tiations are to take place, this nation cannot 
abdicate to its adversaries the task of choos¬ 
ing the forum and the framework and the 
time. 

For there are carefully defined limits 
within which any serious negotiations must 
take place, With respect to any future 
talks on Germany and Berlin, for example, 
we cannot, on the one hand, confine our 
proposals to a list of concessions we are 
willing to make, nor can we, on the other 
hand, advance any proposals which com¬ 
promise the security of free Germans and 
West Berliners, or endanger their ties with 
the West. 

No one should be under the illusion that 
negotiations for the sake of negotiations 
always advance the cause of peace. If for 
lack of preparation they break up in bitter¬ 
ness, the prospects of peace have been en¬ 
dangered. If they are made a forum for 
propaganda or a cover for aggression, the 
processes of peace have been abused. 

But it is a test of our national maturity 
to accept the fact that negotiations are not 
a contest spelling victory or defeat. They 
may succeed-they may fail. They are likely 
to be successful only if both sides reach an 
agreement which both regard as preferable 
to the status quo, an agreement in which 
each side can consider its own situation 


can be improved. And this is most difficult 
to obtain. 

But, while we shall negotiate freely, we 
shall not negotiate freedom. Our answer to 
the classic question of Patrick Henry is still 
No. Life is not so dear, and peace is not so 
precious, “as to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery.” And that is our 
answer even though, for the first time since 
the ancient battles between Greek city- 
states, war entails the threat of total an¬ 
nihilation, of everything we know, of so¬ 
ciety itself. For to save mankind’s future 
freedom, we must face up to any risk that 
is necessary. We will always seek peace- 
but we will never surrender. 

In short, we are neither “warmongers” 
nor “appeasers,” neither “hard” nor “soft.” 
We are Americans, determined to defend 
the frontiers of freedom, by an honorable 
peace if peace is possible, but by arms if 
arms are used against us. 


The Pursuit of Peace 

What kind of peace do I mean? What 
kind of peace do we seek? Not a Pax 
Americana enforced on the world by 
American weapons of war. Not the peace 
of the grave or the security of the slave. I 
am talking about genuine peace-the kind of 
peace that makes life on earth worth living 
—the kind that enables men and nations 
to grow and to hope and to build a better 
life for their children-not merely peace for 
Americans but peace for all men and 
women-not merely peace in our time but 
peace for all time. 

I speak of peace because of the new face 
of war, Total war makes no sense in an age 
when great powers can maintain large and 
relatively invulnerable nuclear forces and 
refuse to surrender without resort to those 
forces. It makes no sense in an age when a 
single nuclear weapon contains almost ten 
times the explosive force delivered by all 
of the Allied air forces in the Second 
World War. It makes no sense in an age 
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| when the deadly poisons produced by a 
nuclear exchange would be carried by the 
1 wind and water and soil and seed to the 
| far corners of the globe and to generations 
yet unborn. 

Today die expenditure of billions of 
j dollars every year on weapons acquired for 
j the purpose of making sure we never need 
to use them is essential to keeping the 
peace. But surely the acquisition of such 
idle stockpiles-which can only destroy and 
j never create-is not the only, much less 
| the most efficient, means of assuring peace. 

I speak of peace, therefore, as the neces- 
1 sary rational end of rational men. I realize 
j that the pursuit of peace is not as dramatic 
as the pursuit of war, and frequently the 
words of the pursuer fall on deaf ears. But 
we have no more urgent task. 

Some say that it is useless to speak of 
world peace or world law or world dis¬ 
armament and that it will be useless until 
the leaders of the Soviet Union adopt a 
| more enlightened attitude. I hope they do. 
j I believe we can help them do it. But I also 
believe that we must re-examine our own 
attitude, as individuals and as a Nation, for 
our attitude is as essential as theirs. And 
every . . . thoughtful citizen who despairs 
of war and wishes to bring peace, should 
begin by looking inward-by examining his 
own attitude toward the possibilities of 
peace, toward the Soviet Union, toward the 
course of the Cold War and toward free¬ 
dom and peace here at home. 

Our Attitude Toward Peace 

First: Let us examine our attitude to¬ 
ward peace itself. Too many of us think 
it is impossible. Too many think it unreal. 
But that is a dangerous, defeatist belief. It 
leads to the conclusion that war is inevita¬ 
ble, that mankind is doomed, that we are 
gripped by forces we cannot control. 

We need not accept that view. Our 
problems are man-made; therefore, they 
can be solved by man. And man can be as 
big as he wants. No problem of human des¬ 
tiny is beyond human beings. Man’s reason 
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and spirit have often solved the seemingly 
unsolvable, and we believe they can do it 
again. 

I am not referring to the absolute, in¬ 
finite concept of universal peace and good 
will of which some fantasies and fanatics 
dream. I do not deny the value of hopes 
and dreams but we merely invite discour¬ 
agement and incredulity by making that 
our only and immediate goal, 

Let us focus instead on a more practical, 
more attainable peace based not on a sud¬ 
den revolution in human nature but on ? 


gradual evolution in human institutions, or. 
a series of concrete actions and effective 
agreements which are in the interest of ah 
concerned. There is no single, simple key 
to this peace, no grand or magic formula 
to be adopted by one or two powers. Genu¬ 
ine peace must be the product of many 
nations, the sum of many acts. It must be 
dynamic, not static, changing to meet the 
challenge of each new generation. For 
peace is a process, a way of solving 
problems. 

With such a peace, there will still be 
quarrels and conflicting interests, as there 
are within families and nations. World 
peace, like community peace, does not re¬ 
quire that each man love his neighbor, It 
requires only that they live together in 
mutual tolerance, submitting their disputes 
to a just and peaceful settlement. And his¬ 
tory teaches us that enmities between na¬ 
tions, as between individuals, do not last 
forever. However fixed our likes and dis¬ 
likes may seem, the tide of time and events 
will often bring surprising changes in the 
relations between nations and neighbors. 

So let us persevere. Peace need not be 
impracticable, and war need not be in¬ 
evitable. By defining our goal more clearly, 
by making it seem more manageable and 
less remote, we can help all people to see 
it, to draw hope from it, and to move ir¬ 
resistibly toward it. 

Our Attitude Toward the Soviet Union 

Second: Let us re-examine our attitude 
toward the Soviet Union. It is discouraging 
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to think that their leaders may actually 
believe what their propagandists write, It 
is discouraging to read a recent authorita¬ 
tive Soviet text on Military Strategy and 
find, on page after page, wholly baseless 
and incredible claims such as the allegation 
that “American imperialist circles are pre¬ 
paring to unleash different types of wars 

• • . that there is a very real threat of a 
preventive war being unleashed by Ameri¬ 
can imperialists against the Soviet Union 

• • . [and that] the political aims of the 
American imperialists are to enslave eco¬ 
nomically and politically the European and 
other capitalist countries , , . [and] to 
achieve world domination ,,. by means of 
aggressive wars,” 

Truly, as it was written long ago: “The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth," Yet 
it is sad to read these Soviet statements, to 
realize the extent of the gulf between us. 
But it is also a warning-a warning to the 
American people not to fall into the same 
trap as the Soviets, not to see only a dis¬ 
torted and desperate view of the other 
side, not to see conflict as inevitable, ac¬ 
commodation as impossible and communica¬ 
tion as nothing more than an exchange of 
threats, 

No government or social system is so 
evil that its people must be considered as 
lacking in virtue. As Americans, we find 
communism profoundly repugnant as a 
negation of personal freedom and dignity. 
But we can still hail the Russian people for 
their many achievements in science and 
space, in economic and industrial growth, 
in culture and in acts of courage, 

Among the many traits the peoples of 
our two countries have in common, none is 
stronger than our mutual abhorrence of 
war. Almost unique, among the major 
world powers, we have never been at war 
with each other. And no nation in the his¬ 
tory of battle ever suffered more than the 
boviet Union suffered in the course of the 
Second World War. At least :o million 
lost their lives. Countless millions of homes 
and farms were burned or sacked. A third 
of the nation’s territory, including nearly 


two-thirds of its industrial base, was turned 
into a wasteland, a loss equivalent to the 
devastation of this country east of Chicago. 

Today, should total war ever break out 
again-no matter how-our two countries 
would become the primary targets. It is an 
ironical but accurate fact that the two 
strongest powers are the two in the most 
danger of devastation. All we have built, 
all we have worked for, would be de¬ 
stroyed in the first twenty-four hours. And 
even in the Cold War, which brings bur¬ 
dens and dangers to so many countries, 
including this Nation’s closest allies, our 
two countries bear the heaviest burdens. 
For we are both devoting massive sums of 
money to weapons that could be better de¬ 
voted to combating ignorance, poverty and 
disease. We are both caught up in a vicious 
and dangerous cycle in which suspicion on 
one side breeds suspicion on the other, 
and new weapons beget counter-weapons. 

In short, both the United States and its 
allies, and the Soviet Union and its allies, 
have a mutually deep interest in a just and 
genuine peace and in halting the arms race. 
Agreements to this end are in the interests 
of the Soviet Union as well as ours, and 
even the most hostile nations can be relied 
upon to accept and keep those treaty ob¬ 
ligations, and only those treaty obligations, 
which are in their own interest, 

So, let us not be blind to our differences, 
but let us also direct attention to our com¬ 
mon interests and to the means by which 
those differences can be resolved. And if we 
cannot end now our differences, at least 
we can help make the world safe for diver¬ 
sity. For, in the final analysis, our most 
basic common link is that we all inhabit 
this planet. We all breathe the same air. 
We all cherish our children’s future. And 
we are all mortal. 

Om Attitude Toward the Cold War 

Third: Let us re-examine our attitude 
toward the Cold War, remembering that 
we are not engaged in a debate, seeking to 
pile up debating points. We are not here 
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distributing blame or pointing the finger of 
judgment. We must deal with the world as 
it is, and not as it might have been had the 
history of the last eighteen years been 
different. 

We must, therefore, persevere in the 
search for peace in the hope that construc¬ 
tive changes within the Communist bloc 
might bring within reach solutions which 
now seem beyond us. We must conduct 
our affairs in such a way that it becomes 
in the Communists’ interest to agree on a 
genuine peace. Above all, while defending 
our own vital interests, nuclear powers 
must avert those confrontations which 
bring an adversary to a choice of either a 
humiliating retreat or a nuclear war. To 
adopt that kind of course in the nuclear 
age would be evidence only of the bank¬ 
ruptcy of our policy or of a collective 
death-wish for the world. 

To secure these ends, America’s weapons 
are nonprovocative, carefully controlled, 
designed to deter and capable of selective 
use. Our military forces are committed to 
peace and disciplined in self-restraint. Our 
diplomats are instructed to avoid unneces¬ 
sary irritants and purely rhetorical hos¬ 
tility. 

For we can seek a relaxation of tensions 
without relaxing our guard. And, for our 
part, we do not need to use threats to prove 
that we are resolute. We do not need to 
jam foreign broadcasts out of fear our faith 
will be eroded. We are unwilling to impose 
our system on any unwilling people, but 
we are w illin g and able to engage in peace¬ 
ful competition with any people on earth. 

Meanwhile, we seek to strengthen the 
United Nations, to help solve its financial 
problems, to make it a more effective in¬ 
strument of peace, to develop it into a 
genuine world security system-a system 
capable of resolving disputes on the basis 
of law, of insuring the security of the 
large and the small, and of creating condi¬ 
tions under which arms can finally be 
abolished. 

At the same time we seek to keep peace 
inside the non-communist world, where 
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many nations, all of them our friends, are 
divided over issues which weaken western 
unity, which invite' Communist interven¬ 
tion or which threaten to erupt into war, 
Our efforts in West New Guinea, in the 
Congo, in the Middle East and in the In¬ 
dian subcontinent, have been persistent and 
patient despite criticism from both sides. 
We have also tried to set an example for 
others by seeking to adjust small but sig¬ 
nificant differences with our own closest 
neighbors in Mexico and in Canada. . . . 

It is our hope-and the purpose of Al¬ 
lied policies—to convince the Soviet Union 
that she, too, should let each nation choose 
its own future, so long as that choice does 
not interfere with the choices of others. 
The Communist drive to impose their po¬ 
litical and economic system on others is the 
primary cause of world tension today. For 
there can be no doubt that, if all nations 
could refrain from interfering in the self- 
determination of others, the peace would 
be much more assured. 

This will require a new effort to achieve 
world law, a new context for world dis¬ 
cussions. It will require increased under¬ 
standing between the Soviets and ourselves. 
And increased understanding will require 
increased contact and communication. 

Our Attitude Toward Teace and 
Freedom at Home 

Finally, my fellow Americans, let us 
examine our attitude toward peace and 
freedom here at home. The quality and 
spirit of our own society must justify and 
support our efforts abroad. We must show 
it in the dedication of our own lives-as 
many of you ... will have a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to do, by serving without pay in the 
Peace Corps abroad or in the proposed 
National Service Corps here at home. 

But wherever we are, we must all, in 
our daily lives, live up to the age-old faith 
that peace and freedom walk together. In 
too many of our cities today, the peace is 
not secure because freedom is incomplete. 

It is the responsibility of the executive 
branch at all levels of government-local, 
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state and national-to provide and protect 
that freedom for all of our citizens by all 
means within their authority. It is the re¬ 
sponsibility of the legislative branch at all 
levels, wherever that authority is not now 
adequate, to make it adequate. And it is the 
responsibility of all citizens in all sections 
of this country to respect the rights of all 
others and to respect the law of the land. 

All this is not unrelated to world peace. 
“When a man’s ways please the Lord,” the 
Scriptures tell us, “he maketh even his ene¬ 
mies to be at peace with him.” And is not 
peace, in the last analysis, basically a mat¬ 
ter of human rights—the right to live out 
our lives without fear of devastation, the 
right to breathe air as nature provided it, 
the right of future generations to a healthy 
existence? 

While we proceed to safeguard our na¬ 
tional interests, let us also safeguard human 
interests. And the elimination of war and 
arms is clearly in the interest of both. No 
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treaty, however much it may be to the 
advantage of all, however tightly it may be 
worded, can provide absolute security 
against the risks of deception and evasion. 
But it can-if it is sufficiently effective in its 
enforcement and if it is sufficiently in the 
interests of its signers-offer far more se¬ 
curity and far fewer risks than an unabated, 
uncontrolled, unpredictable arms race. 

The United States, as the world knows, 
will never start a war. We do not want a 
war. We do not now expect a war. This 
generation of Americans has already had 
enough-more than enough-of war and 
hate and oppression. We shall be prepared 
if others wish it, We shall be alert to try 
to stop it. But we shall also do our part to 
build a world of peace where the weak 
are safe and the strong are just. We are not 
helpless before that task or hopeless of its 
success. Confident and unafraid, we labor 
on-not toward a strategy of annihilation 
but toward a strategy of peace. 
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danger, real or pretended, from abroad.” 
We want to prepare against dangers which 
are real, not pretended, and to keep the loss 
of liberty at home at the lowest possible 
point. 

If we are to take adequate measures in 
time to cope with the continuing crisis in 
which we live, we need to be fully con¬ 
scious of the dangerous possibilities that lie 
ahead. The purpose of this essay is to 
outline these possible threats. No genuine 
American needs to be persuaded that the 
loss of national independence to a totali¬ 
tarian despotism would be a crushing blow 
to freedom of every kind. We take for 
granted the readiness of the American peo¬ 
ple to sacrifice for national security. The 
immediate point is that overzealousness in 
the cause of national defense weakens 
rather than strengthens total security. 

Knowledge of past crises can be utilized 
to show what can happen to individual 
freedom in a continuing crisis of defense. 
Under some conditions officials and the 
public at large are likely to develop a “state 
of nerves,” of crisis impatience, that can 
burst into full hysteria and encroach un¬ 
necessarily and perilously upon individual 
freedom. The inference is not that citizens 
ought to refuse to sacrifice individual free¬ 
dom on behalf of measures proposed in the 
name of national security, but rather that 
any sacrifice should be made knowingly, 
with full consciousness of what is being 
given up, and why. It should always be 
necessary to make a positive case for any 
limitation upon individual freedom, and also 
for the specific method to be employed in 
administering the limitation. By viewing 
these dangerous possibilities in advance, we 
can reasonably hope to prevent or mitigate 
their occurrence. The picture projected is 
what might happen, not what must hap¬ 
pen. ... 

Pressure for Defense Expenditures 

The continuing crisis will doubtless 
strengthen pressure for defense expendi¬ 
tures. This is in harmony with the principle 
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that crisis intensifies demands for defense. 
In addition to popular sources, we must 
take into account the initiative of the expert 
on arms. The expert on planes wants more 
planes. The expert on ships wants more 
ships. The expert on guns wants more guns. 
And this pressure is not in bad faith. On the 
contrary, it is a natural and basically healthy 
tendency. Any professional worth his salt 
has a mind full of projects and lays hands 
on all the facilities he can use. 

Crisis strengthens the plausibility of the 
military way of thinking. Experts on any 
subject exaggerate what they know best. 
The expert concentrates on one set of rela¬ 
tionships. The other dimensions of reality 
seem less prominent and less important. The 
professional strategist thinks of all the con¬ 
tingencies connected with the use of weap¬ 
ons in war. The result is to emphasize in 
the minds of all who are exposed to his 
thinking the most extreme possibilities and 
the importance of physical weapons. 

The professionals of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force may be expected to push 
hard and in good conscience for weapon 
research, development, and equipment. In 
our country the tradition is to starve the 
services between wars. With full knowl¬ 
edge of this history no professional suffers 
from pangs of conscience when he gets a 
favorable “break” in public sentiment. 

The American people have a favorable 
attitude toward experts, and this tends to 
support the pressure for defense appropria¬ 
tions in crises. Nearly everybody thinks he 
is an expert on something, and in the area 
of his competence assumes that he should 
be deferred to. (America is famous for the 
new occupations which have sprung up 
here and which want to be accepted as 
“professions.”) Since laymen usually think 
of national defense in terms of physical 
weapons, there is a tendency to listen to the 
advice of experts on armament. 

Once large expenditure programs are 
undertaken, special interests develop. When 
rearmament begins, many firms accept or¬ 
ders reluctantly and only in response to 
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patriotic pressure since they have gone into 
business to produce some peacetime prod¬ 
uct for a civilian market. As productive 
capacity becomes committed to defense 
materials, businesses gradually begin to rely 
on defense projects. Since defense embraces 
economic assistance to foreign lands, agri¬ 
culture becomes no less directly interested 
than business in defending whatever level 
of exports is reached. 

Expansion of Government 
When we divert resources to large-scale 
arms and other defense programs, we auto¬ 
matically enlarge the scope of government 
in industry, in politics, in science and edu¬ 
cation, and in every sphere of life_ 

As business comes to depend upon de¬ 
fense contracts, businessmen tend in fact, 
though not in form, to be hired administra¬ 
tors of government programs. They are 
dependent on central decisions for alloca¬ 
tions of machine tools, plant, credit, raw 
materials, specifications, and price. Govern¬ 
ment becomes the risk bearer. Profit¬ 
making opportunities within the defense 
program are cut down as a matter of legis¬ 
lative policy in the hope of fores tallin g 
criticism of the defense program by wage 
workers, salaried workers, professional 
groups, and farmers. 

It is unlikely that the volume of private 
investment would sustain crisis programs. 
The private investor is intimidated by the 
uncertainties connected with continuing 
crisis, by profit limitations, and by the ex¬ 
pansion of controls. Consequently, to cor¬ 
rect or forestall shortages and other “un¬ 
balances,” the government takes the initia¬ 
tive and the risk to enlarge production 
facilities, and in general to perform top in¬ 
vestment and managerial functions... . 

_ As crisis continues, scientific and educa¬ 
tional activities become more dependent 
upon government. The high taxes that ac¬ 
company high defense expenditures have 
their repercussions, among other spots, on 
educational funds. As support diminishes 
from private donors, the government is 


asked to step in. New institutions have al¬ 
ready come into existence in order to bring 
government facilities and university talent 
together.... 

An insidious outcome of continuing 
crisis is the tendency to slide into a new 
conception of normality that takes vastly 
extended controls for granted, and think of 
freedom in smaller and smaller dimensions. 

Centralization of Government 

Expanded government can be expected 
to be more centralized government. The 
long-term trend of recent decades has been 
toward the centralization of functions in the 
Federal government. This is an outcome of 
the increasing interdependencies of modern 
industrial life, and is a process which is 
stimulated by such crises as the two world 
wars which have been fought in this cen¬ 
tury. In the continuing crisis of the bipolar 
world, state and local governments are 
likely to come under the fiscal and regula¬ 
tory arrangements of Washington to an 
increasing extent. The technological condi¬ 
tions of modern weapon development have 
already made it necessary to put great tracts 
of land under the direct control of Federal 
authorities. The Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion and the armed services have taken over 
the land in many localities and assumed di¬ 
rect responsibility for administration. This 
is a precursor of further crisis adjustments. 

Withholding of Information 
The continuing crisis gradually imposes 
a dim-out on the sources and channels of 
public information. This is a result of the 
steady pressure of “security consciousness” 
in spite of the general admission that the 
public must have, facts if it is to reach 
rational opinions on defense policy. 

The principle of disclosure is recognized 
in the security regulations of the armed 
services. They lay down procedures for 
making information accessible to wider 
groups and to the public at large, “Down¬ 
grading” reduces the classification of an 
item from “top secret,” for example, to 
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“secret” or lower. “Declassification” re¬ 
moves all secrecy. 

It is less the content than the administra¬ 
tion of security regulations that endangers 
public information. The security officer has 
strong incentives to overclassify. At officers’ 
training school, indoctrination emphasizes 
secrecy and not disclosure. On duty, an 
officer soon learns that it is safer to forestall 
criticism by stamping a document “secret” 
than by taking the risks involved in leaving 
off the stamp. It is not customary to re¬ 
ward acts of declassification; it is, however, 
commonplace to discipline a breach of se¬ 
curity. 

With the expansion of defense activities 
the government becomes a more important 
primary source of information, and as the 
armed forces grow, the military personnel 
has more influence on what is told the 
public. 

Atmosphere of Suspicion 

Connected with the cutting off of infor¬ 
mation is a thickening atmosphere of suspi¬ 
cion. All communists do not speak with 
Russian accents or have Russian parents. 
Communists often have permission to deny 
that they are members of the party. Com¬ 
munists conspire to create “fifth columns.” 

All this is confusing to the public in 
locating hostile elements. The citizen can¬ 
not be expected to make fine distinctions 
between socialists, liberals, and communists. 
The public has a general hostility against 
“reds,” which is favorable soil for a propa¬ 
ganda smear by “pinning the red label” on 
someone. 

The psychological warfare of the com¬ 
munists will not overlook opportunities to 
weaken America by widening every seam 
in our society. In some cases scientists and 
engineers can be kept away from national 
defense work if they are publicly and pri¬ 
vately smeared as “reds.” As it becomes 
more common to attack rivals as “red,” 
cleavages in politics and business can be 
widened. The trade-union leader is in a par¬ 
ticularly exposed position. When genuine 


communists and communist sympathizers 
are driven out of office at international 
union headquarters, they are freed of direct 
responsibility for union policy, and can agi¬ 
tate at the workbench and shop level against 
union leaders, whom they accuse of “selling 
out to the bosses.” Since some rank-and-file 
grievances are always at hand, and can be 
intensified by agitation, workbench leader¬ 
ship is an effective ambush, If union leaders 
offer too many concessions, they run the 
risk of being attacked as “reds” or “fellow 
travelers.” In such an atmosphere of re¬ 
crimination and distrust the solidarity of 
labor and of the nation is impaired. 

The crisis has already brought special 
measures into use to test the loyalty of gov¬ 
ernment employees, thus giving a foretaste 
of what can be anticipated in a continuing 
and deepening crisis. It would be a new and 
strange experience for Americans to won¬ 
der if the office or home telephone is 
tapped; or whether a microphone has been 
installed in the room; or whether the read¬ 
ing of the meter yesterday was done by an 
agent who was actually sent to look over 
the books in the library; or whether the 
new girl at the office is a police agent; or 
whether an old friend is now adding to his 
income by writing reports about what goes 
on at private dinner parties; or whether one 
ought to cancel a subscription to a “liberal” 
magazine for fear a hostile neighbor will 
send in a denunciation; or whether one 
should stop writing letters to a schoolmate 
(who may possibly belong to a “front” or¬ 
ganization) for fear private correspondence 
is being tampered with by police agents; or 
whether one should express no views what¬ 
ever about matters of controversial public 
policy for fear of adding to a dossier in 
the police department; or whether one 
should caution his wife and children to 
avoid controversial topics so that suspicious 
acquaintances will not gossip about a “sub¬ 
versive” atmosphere in the home. In deep¬ 
ening crisis, life would be darkened by 
rumors (no doubt greatly exaggerated) of 
why John Jones has had his “vacation” ex- 
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tended or why Tom Brown was passed 
over for promotion or why Mary Williams 
can’t get a government job. The initiative 
and outspokenness which have been the 
daily evidence of life in a free society 
would be slowly throttled.... 

Existing restrictions on freedom of 
movement can be expected to become even 
more severe as the crisis continues. This 
applies to the granting of passports to 
Americans to travel abroad and to citizens 
of other countries to visit here. Within the 
country freedom of movement must be 
progressively curtailed as more acres are 
turned into proving grounds and more 
plants and other facilities are involved in 
the defense program. 

Scientists, educators, and students en¬ 
gaged in research and development are 
drawn into the net of police surveillance. 
This comes about in connection with sub¬ 
contracts to universities originating with 
the defense program, and the granting of 
scholarships and grants-in-aid. 

The spread of political police activities 
is alien to our tradition and repugnant to 
our convictions, since we believe that an 
agency of this kind degenerates all too 
quickly into an organ of oppression and 
intimidation. Even without great abuse of 
authority, the simple fact of its enormously 
expanded role cannot fail to intensify the 
atmosphere of suspiciousness. The path is 
cleared for something comparatively new 
and unmistakably sinister in this country, 
namely, personal advancement by denunci¬ 
ation. 

Press and Public Opinion Decline 

In some ways the most insidious effect 
of continuing crisis is the undermining of 
the press and public opinion. The process 
resembles death by slow strangulation more 
than heart failure. Suffocation will not 
show its first effects in Washington or in 
the most influential organs of the press. The 
press corps in Washington prides itself upon 
its ability to dig out whatever it goes after. 
‘‘There are no secrets in Washington” is a 
frequent boast. Americans are accustomed 
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to “government by leak.” It is common 
practice for a correspondent or a commen¬ 
tator to cultivate a “source” by playing 
down unfavorable news of the official or 
giving him favorable publicity. Mr. A, of 
one New York City paper, may find out 
what is going on in the Foreign Relations 
Committee from Senator Y. Commentator 
B gets a tip on what the Prime Minister 
says in a confidential dispatch to a British 
officer about Greece. Correspondent C, of 
the competing big city paper, may get his 
inside story of the Air Force from a con¬ 
tact man in the Navy. In the thicket of 
agencies in Washington and in the innumer¬ 
able rivalries among the subdivisions of the 
armed services, the press has learned to live 
on leaks and love it. 

Security has already begun to tighten in 
Washington, and it is reasonable to foresee 
that security will be tighter as the crisis 
prolongs and deepens. Perhaps it will al¬ 
ways be possible for a powerful newspaper 
to publish secret war plans and get off scot 
free. Possibly a columnist or commentator 
can reveal a secret paper from the files of 
the Department of State and bring no 
roof tumbling about his or his informant’s 
ears. But evasions of security restrictions 
are likely to become less easy, partly be¬ 
cause the press will usually be in active 
sympathy with a program of strong de¬ 
fense. 

_ The drying up of information will first 
hit the smaller communities and the smaller 
units of the press. The formation of public 
opinion in America is a complex process. 
In local communities throughout America 
there are individuals who are turned to by 
their neighbors for the interpretation of 
the main happenings of the day. It may be 
a local banker. Often it is the editor of the 
local paper. Sometimes it is a clergyman, 
or the principal of the high school, or the 
teacher, of history and civics. Many times 
it is a well-to-do and well-read farmer. It 
may be a trade-union leader. Possibly it is 
a leading merchant, and not infrequently it 
is a local lawyer or judge.... 

If public information dries up, and the 
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level of suspiciousness goes up, the first 
casualty is the man of independent mind. 
When the caliber of the news in the media 
is reduced, the honest man finds the ground 
slipping out from under his feet. He sees 
that he does not have the raw material of 
judgment. As the fog deepens from the 
progressive blackout of information, it is 
apparent to the citizen that he is less and 
less qualified for effective citizenship. 

When the independent citizen loses con¬ 
fidence that his opinion can be something 
more than a gripe or a hope, he may sus¬ 
pect that he is the target of propaganda; 
but he also admits that he has nothing be¬ 
yond his suspicions to contribute to public 
opinion. 

It is not necessary to assume that the 
State Department or the armed services will 
deliberately engage in fomenting war scares 
in order to protect their appropriations or 
to bolster the solidarity of the nation. 
Given the possible state of tension such 
measures are hardly necessary in any case. 
But we must allow for honest exaggerations, 
such as occurred in early 1948 when Wash¬ 
ington was thrown into a dither by a few 
intelligence reports. Correspondents were 
summoned with great urgency and secrecy 
to hear the “background,” Almost without 
exception they came away believing that 
they were being “had,” not necessarily be¬ 
cause the brass was trying to “put some¬ 
thing over” for the sake of appropriations, 
but because of honest exaggeration. They 
were helpless to do much more than keep 
quiet, ask questions, and ride it out. 

Weakening of Political Parties 

Whatever their limitations, political par¬ 
ties are powerful agencies through which 
American opinion is organized, changed, 
and stabilized on great national questions. 
The hundreds of pressure organizations 
which mediate between the citizen and his 
government do not abolish the party sys¬ 
tem. On the contrary, the ordinary activity 
of a pressure group is to mobilize citizens 
in the hope of influencing the parties. 
Candidates and party campaign managers 
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rely on one coalition of organized groups 
at one moment and then on another. Miti¬ 
gating and giving some direction to the 
pressure struggle are the “grass-roots lead¬ 
ers of opinion. 

By weakening the “grass-roots” opinion 
leader, the drying up of public information 
undermines the vitality of the party system. 
The independent leader subsides into apa¬ 
thy, or becomes wholly dependent upon 
the handouts of pressure groups and gov¬ 
ernment. The local editor, clergyman, 
teacher, lawyer, official, trade unionist, 
businessman, or farmer loses confidence in 
the validity of his criticism, not only of 
government policy as a whole, but of what 
the pressure organizations say who speak 
in his name. The Washington bureaucracy 
of the pressure group has even more free¬ 
dom than usual from rank-and-file control. 
National policy increasingly becomes a 
matter of deals made between national pres¬ 
sure-group officials and the bureaucracy of 
executive departments and agencies. What 
the pressure organization is able to “deliver" 
more than ever depends upon what the offi¬ 
cials of a centralizing government find it 
expedient to give. 

As a result of these changes, congress¬ 
men and party managers are caught in a 
squeeze. With the weakening of the “grass¬ 
roots” leader, a moderating element within 
each pressure organization and constituency 
is lost. Continuing crisis leads to the with¬ 
drawal of the party from many of the 
gravest issues. We have seen this in the field 
of foreign affairs as the “bipartisan prin¬ 
ciple” has taken form. Cordell Hull and his 
succeeding Secretaries of State, together 
with many of the ablest leaders of the 
Senate and House, have applied the idea 
that “party differences stop at the water’s 
edge.” As the information curtain goes 
down, the temptation exists for the execu¬ 
tive branch of the government to justify 
and invoke the “bipartisan principle” to 
close off debate. 

The principle of party responsibility al¬ 
ready rests on sandy foundations in Amer¬ 
ican government. As everybody knows, the 
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Congress and the Presidency may be held 
by different parties, so that in the maneu¬ 
vering it is not easy for the voter to decide 
who is responsible for the conflicts that 
follow. It is perhaps less generally under¬ 
stood how the seniority principle operates 
to break up party responsibility in the Sen¬ 
ate and the House. A President with the 
majority of his party behind him may find 
that important committee chairmanships 
are in the hands of party members who are 
out of sympathy with him. Our party sys¬ 
tem, in fact, is poorly geared to withstand 
the forces that would undermine it during 
a continuing crisis of defense. 

Decline of the Congress 
With the drying up of informed public 
opinion, the Senate and the House can be 
expected to decline as effective agencies 
for controlling the executive. As in other- 
spheres of national life, the process would 
be gradual and undramatic. No patriotic 
member of the Congress will deny that 
some secrecy is essential to security. Recog¬ 
nizing the rapid tempo of modern science 
and invention, Senators and Representatives 
will be willing to dedicate large sums to 
weapon research and development. (The 
billions which the Congress allowed to go 
into atomic research “paid off.”) Nobody 
doubts that nuclear physics is making vast 
strides and that constant vigilance is needed 
to translate basic knowledge into national 
armor. Bacteriological warfare, jet propul¬ 
sion and guided missiles, chemical warfare: 
no branch can be safely left to languish. 
Certainly the Congress will be unwilling to 
bring into the open all the facts on the 
basis of which rational judgments could be 
made among weapon categories, or con¬ 
cerning the advantages of physical versus 
psychological, economic, and other weap¬ 
ons. Because of the risk of disclosure, there 
will be some reluctance to have detailed 
descriptions given even at closed and secret 
hearings.... 

However great his initial reluctance, a 
patriotic Senator or Representative would 
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undoubtedly find it necessary to acquiesce 
in further expansion of executive authority. 
As the danger of conflict increases, the ex¬ 
ecutive may be authorized to negotiate se¬ 
cretly with foreign powers, acting with 
very general advice. The practice of enab¬ 
ling the executive to act, subject to later 
veto by the Congress, would probably be 
extended. If the gravity of the crisis reaches 
this stage, the “power to declare war” 
which under the Constitution rests with 
the Congress will have faded nearly to 
zero.... 

Caught in the circumstances we have 
been examining, the member of Congress 
who takes up a critical attitude toward the 
executive on national defense issues will 
find himself in a less and less tenable posi¬ 
tion. Often he camiot satisfactorily sub¬ 
stantiate his public statements without re¬ 
vealing facts which he believes it contrary 
to the national interest to disseminate. At 
the same time, he cannot reasonably expect 
the public to believe him without evidence. 
No man of integrity can fail to suffer crises 
of conscience under such conditions. There 
is not much doubt, however, that the issue 
will be resolved more often than not by 
silence.... 

The Congress is always open to attack 
as a “gab shop” because of the very nature 
of the lawmaking function. All this is high¬ 
lighted by the occasional filibuster, and 
the times when Congress is a target of at¬ 
tack by the chief executive as well as by 
disappointed pressure-group operators and 
party politicians. National crisis spotlights 
the executive or “action” arms of govern¬ 
ment and breeds impatience with “more 
talk.” Since die withholding of information 
often prevents the Senator or the Repre¬ 
sentative from telling what he knows, the 
impression is heightened that congressmen 
are “talking through their hats.” 

Decline of Most Civilian Executives 

A continuing crisis favors the rise of the 
executive branch of the government at the 
expense of the legislature. This tendency 
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toward centr aliza tion in times of crisis is 
one of the oldest and best established rela¬ 
tionships in political science. The advan¬ 
tages, however, are not uniformly enjoyed 
by all departments and agencies of the ex¬ 
ecutive. With one important exception, the 
civilian agencies decline in effective power 
as the influence of the armed services rises. 
The exception is the political police.... 

If the civilian administrator is at odds 
with the services, he is trapped by the same 
considerations that stop the mouth of the 
conscientious member of the Congress. He 
does not feel free to state in public, or in 
some cases to the Congress, the facts that 
might convince most of his fellow citizens 
that he is right. Such an administrator is a 
vulnerable target for rivals who may imply 
or assert that he is sabotaging the national 
defense effort. Given the atmosphere of 
suspicion which prevails in a crisis, only a 
few men of outstanding prestige derived 
from years of conspicuous public service 
can hope to survive. The supply of such 
men is always short, and they are not al¬ 
ways where they can do the most good. 

In the continuing crisis the role of the 
investigative services is bound to grow. 
The function of the political police is to 
gather information on the basis of which 
determinations can be made as to whether 
a person serves America or a foreign 
power. 

This vitally necessary function in any 
continuing crisis of national security is car¬ 
ried on under conditions which readily 
lend themselves to abuse, and which have 
often been described. The procedure of po¬ 
litical police the world over has a certain 
similarity since the job is basically similar. 
Much of the work is secret. A dossier (or 
file) of any “suspect” is kept (and one can 
be made suspect by an anonymous denun¬ 
ciation). Into the file, besides denunciations 
which are volunteered, go the reports of 
hired investigators. There is an understand¬ 
able tendency to give more rewards of pay 
and praise to agents who supply “deroga¬ 
tory” material. The agent who ' clears 
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more suspects than his fellow agent may be 
viewed with some doubt. Is he, by chance, 
a secret agent? His position is similar to 
that of the manager of a department of a 
business who appears to hire an unusual 
number of “subversives.” A mist of doubt 
begins to accumulate around his name, The 
same pressure is on the chief of the agen¬ 
cies doing police work. What if they fail to 
turn up dangerous characters? Does this 
mean they are “sluggish,” “overcautious, 
or actually “subversive”? 

In the protracted security crisis which 
we are here considering, the political po¬ 
lice function can be expected to play a part 
of growing influence. In the past America 
has had little direct experience with po¬ 
litical agencies or methods, and we have 
inherited the English tradition of aversion 
to all forms of arbitrary power, and to 
practices such as secret denunciation and 
trial which are peculiarly susceptible to 
abuse. Under continued crisis, a great ex¬ 
pansion in the number of official and un¬ 
official associations and individuals who 
concern themselves with the political po¬ 
lice function can be anticipated. 

Activities of this kind have been carried 
on in America on a comparatively modest 
scale, and the fact that there is a political 
police function has only recently been rec¬ 
ognized by any large sector of the public. 
The publicity attending the imposition of 
“loyalty” investigations upon Federal em¬ 
ployees brought the role of the FBI in this 
connection into public notice. A great many 
special intelligence units which conduct 
their own inquiries have been scattered 
through the government. The Immigration 
Service (Treasury) and the Department of 
State are examples. Some reserve officers 
in the armed forces devote themselves on a 
part-time and voluntary basis to political 
police intelligence. Federal police agencies 
rely upon the voluntary cooperation of 
state and municipal police to assist in po¬ 
litical work. The larger cities have long had 
special squads devoted to such problems. 
The Haymarket Riot in Chicago, for in- 
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stance, produced the “Industrial Squad,” 
later known as the “Red Squad,” when 
communists took the place of anarchists 
as the chief problem. 

Voluntary organizations have engaged 
or are engaging in espionage on their fellow 
citizens for the purpose of detecting po¬ 
litical attitudes which are regarded as dan¬ 
gerous. For years this has been an activity 
of many White Russian officers and of¬ 
ficials who have found refuge in this coun¬ 
try. Members of groups possessing a dis¬ 
tinct religious or cultural loyalty have often 
acted as informers on political opponents 
(even when fellow Americans were in¬ 
volved). Some “patriotic” and local or¬ 
ganizations of veterans carry on similar 
projects. 

Private intelligence services offer busi¬ 
nessmen lists of workers and unions who 
are alleged to be communist. Part of their 
sales appeal has been that the businessman 
could expose strike leaders as “subversive" 
and win public opinion on his side in a 
strike. Private detective services offer them¬ 
selves to business corporations to do spying 
on employees. One of the appeals here, as 
in the other case, is that dangerous persons 
may be exposed. (Major businesses do not 
believe that espionage is a sound method 
of industrial relations.) 

Under the impact of a continuing crisis 
the “man with the dossier” takes an im¬ 
portant advisory place in personnel choices 
at every level. Beginning as an adviser, the 
head of a political police agency tends to 
get his men accepted in operating spots, 
first of all in personnel departments, 

Decline of the Courts 

Under the American system we place 
an enormous degree of trust in courts. The 
first ten amendments to the Constitution 
provide binding written texts which give 
the courts a peg on which to justify their 
defense of private rights and civilian su¬ 
premacy. How far can we depend upon 
the courts to withstand the pressure gen¬ 
erated by a continuing crisis and to act as a 
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barrier against the strangulation of free 
institutions? 

It is important to view the court system 
as a whole, and not limit ourselves entirely 
to the words uttered by the Supreme Court. 
The damage to private rights and civilian 
principles can be accomplished in the 
thousands of minor jurisdictions (Federal, 
state, local) into which our country is di¬ 
vided. Much of this damage is not brought 
to the notice of the highest tribunal in the 
land, if at all, until years have elapsed. In 
one of our earliest crises of national secu¬ 
rity, for example, the Alien and Sedition 
Acts were passed (1798). Thousands of per¬ 
sons were imprisoned, and the Acts were 
presently repealed. Their constitutionality 
was never passed upon by the Supreme 
Court. On the basis of past performance 
we expect the courts to provide some de¬ 
fense in future crises, even though the de¬ 
fense gradually crumbles. 

Changes in Group Influence 

This preview of the serious possibilities 
for the loss of freedom if the crisis con¬ 
tinues and intensifies can be summed up in 
terms of changing institutions; rising de¬ 
fense expenditures, expansion of govern¬ 
ment, centralization of government, with¬ 
holding of information, police investigation, 
decline of the press and public opinion, 
weakening of the political parties, decline 
of the Congress, decline of civilian ad¬ 
ministrators (except the political police), 
weakening of the courts. These changes 
imply that free institutions are crippled, 
not alone in the government, but in the 
market, in the forums of public enlighten¬ 
ment, and in the laboratories and libraries 
of science and scholarship. ... 

In view of the expectation of war, and 
the importance of national security as a 
value, the new state of affairs could be 
called a “garrison state.” To the extent that 
intimidation is threatened or applied at 
home, we have a police state. In the gar¬ 
rison-police state the dominant group is 
constituted by the specialists on violence, 
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since force is the distinctive skill of sol¬ 
diers and police. The specialist on violence 
rises in power as other skill groups subside, 
such as the specialists on civil administra¬ 
tion, party and pressure-group administra¬ 
tion, and specialists on propaganda or per¬ 
suasion. 

This transformation would come about 
gradually as men abandon their former 
roles and take up new ones, which are 
thought of as temporary. The owner or 
active head of a business notes that he is 
losing able associates to the civil or military 
services. Sensing that his own activities are 
becoming more stereotyped, the executive 
may himself “put on a suit.” A credit man¬ 
ager connects with the political police be¬ 
cause of his knowledge of the network of 
industrial-information contacts across the 
nation. A trade-unionist joins up in order 
to spy on communists and supposed fellow 
travelers in the labor movement. It is on 
the basis of thousands of choices of this 
kind that the transformation in American 
society would take place. At any given mo¬ 
ment the currents appear to be running as 
usual in all directions. Closer inspection 
would show drift away from the activities 
comparatively untouched by the crisis into 
operations immediately involved. The gar¬ 
rison-police state is both a “state of mind” 
and a “state of readiness.” It is when the 
state of mind gets set that the transforma¬ 
tion is well along. 

If the crisis continues for five, ten, 
fifteen, or more years, the factors making 
for the transformation of American life 
will gain in depth and breadth. Nearly all 
choices and decisions will be made with the 
expectation of violence in mind. The at¬ 
mosphere of threat and suspicion provides 
the incentive for the weak to seek protec¬ 
tion from the stronger, which brings about 
an informal stratification of society. Rela¬ 
tionships become less fluid and more fixed, 
as in a feudal form of social organization. 
Every person of influence is surrounded 
by dependents and retainers who fasten 
themselves upon him more tenaciously than 
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under peaceful conditions. As human rela¬ 
tions are determined to an increasing ex¬ 
tent by the status of one’s protector, the 
channels open to the individual merit of 
the “unknown” are clogged by the intense 
suspiciousness and place-consciousness of a 
hierarchy living in an insecure world. The 
long-run trend under these conditions is to 
formalize the relations of dependency-pro¬ 
tection, and to create a social structure 
which is molded according to the principle 
of status and not upon the merit of the in¬ 
dividual. The American dream has been the 
achievement of a mobile form of society, 
an organization of human relationships in 
which there is effective equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. A social organization based upon 
protection-dependency tends to transmit 
status relations from one generation to the 
next, slowly evolving a true caste society, 
which is the very opposite of a mobile 
society. 

Not only America, but all Western civi¬ 
lization, has been the scene of a vast strug¬ 
gle to unfetter the individual from the 
bonds of preceding status forms of society. 
Liberalism and socialism were two wings of 
the attack against status (caste) tendencies 
carried over from earlier times. The spokes¬ 
men of modern liberalism and of socialism 
are alike in arguing the case for the free 
man living in a free society. They differ 
about some of the social institutions capa¬ 
ble of translating the dream of freedom into 
fact. 

As matters stand today the continuing 
crisis of insecurity may bring disaster to 
both conceptions. For the most drastic fate 
that could befall mankind, aside from phys¬ 
ical annihilation, is the turning of the clock 
back from the hour of freedom and the 
forging anew of the chains of caste in the 
heat of chronic crisis. This is the true meas¬ 
ure of the peril represented by the gar¬ 
rison-police state, which has already 
emerged in the Soviet Union, and which it 
is the aim of sound policy to prevent in 
the United States and elsewhere on the 
globe. 
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Plainly the national security of America 
demands all the sacrifices necessary to pre¬ 
serve American independence. This calls 
for the development of an American garri¬ 
son to be defended against aggression. If 
the crisis continues for years, as seems 
probable, and rises to even higher levels of 
intensity, as seems likely, effective freedom 
of choice will be restricted by the neces¬ 


sities of defense. One urgent problem . ., 
is how to keep these sacrifices of freedom 
at the lowest point consistent with national 
security, since an unnecessary loss of free¬ 
dom is an unnecessary blow to security. 
Our aim is to prevent successful aggression 
by a totalitarian dictatorship without be¬ 
coming transformed in the process into a 
garrison prison. 
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